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Difficulties 
ot his 
Situation, 


He asce-nclcd tlie throne in tlic city of AoT.a, on the 29tli 
of December, A. n. 1530, three chiys after the late l^hu- 
peror’a death. The usual solcuniitioa followed ; the 
chief nobility presented themselves at the Dorbtir, and 
tendered their allegiance, and money was scattoi’ed 
among the populace. The public prayers wore road, 
and coin struck, in name of the new prince. 

But, though the son of the great Bsiber thus mounted 
the throne of Agra, his situation was not free from 
danger and diflSculty. Even in his own court, and in 
the army, all was not sound. In that age, the right of 
succession to the crown was very unsettled. Though 
the claim of the eldest son to succeed his father wiis 
acknowledged in a general way, (lie order of .siiceessioii 
was not in practice rigidly adhered to. 'I'he pnblie, 
feeling was little hurt Avhou any other of tlie sous, or 
an aspiring uncle, made his way to the lliroiu'. 'riie 
sword was the grand arbiter of right ; and every tfon 
was prepared to try his fortune agiunst his brothers. 
The custom of granting large governments or !i])paniiges 
to -the younger princes, gave them the means of as- 
serting their ambitious pretensions by Ibrcc, at the 
head of armies. In the present instance, other prin- 
ciples unfavourable to the regular succession were in 
operation. The conquest of Hindustani bad been begun 
only five years before, and was still in progress.” ITil* 
inAyun had not latterly been employed in any military 
command in that country. The government was still, 
of course, military. The array was not a national one, 
connected by common language and country, but a 
mixed body of adventurers, Chaghatai, Uzbek, Moghul, 
Persian, Afghan and Indian. Even the Chagluitai 
chiefs, who had enjoyed most of the Emperor’s confi- 
deuce and favour, were not perfectly unanimous. Though 

1530, Dec. 29). Hie mother wna bornaraa, f. ."5. v. Wa? Miili-nin, 
Mdham Begum, a relative o6 Sultan “ My Moon,” a term of cnJcannciit 
Husein Mirza of Khordsdn. Ak- converted into a iiaino.'’ 
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attnclicd to tlic family of ?>si.ber, as tlio rcprcsontativcs 
of that revered prince and of the great Tahmir, yet no 
eminent cliief or head of a tribe considered the crown 
itself as beyond tbe range of his ambition. It was the 
age of revolution ; and the kingdoms on every side, — 
Persia, Samarkand, Bokhara, Hissilr, Balkh, and IIin> 
dustdn itself, — saw the throne occupied by adventurers, 
or the immediate descendants of adventurers, not more 
distinguished than themselves. The length of time 
during which the late Emperor’s health had been de- 
clining, had given time for parties and intrigues to be 
foi’med among them, which his talents and respected 
name had hitherto prevented from bursting out, but 
which were not the less dangerous on tliat account. 
We have seen by what a minute accidc'iit a plan of the 
pi’hno minister himself, for setting aside Bill)CM*’a son 
altogolhor, had boon defeated. Byed Mehdi KhwAjn, 
the candidalo in whose favonr lie hn<l acted, seems t,o 
have boon of a religious family, was a son-in-law of 
Ihiber, and known to the army, a division of which ho 
had often led. Muhamracd Zeunin Mirza, anofln'r 
groat lord of the court, and a descendant of Tahmir, 
being a grandson of tho celebrated Sultan Iluseiu 
Mh’za Baikra-of KhordsAn, and who had also married 
a daughter of BAber, was supposed to have in his in- 
terest a formidable party, consisting of many of the 
most powerful men in the army. He was a man of 
talent, and had been employed by the late Emperor in 
many important commands. Muhammed Sultan Mlrzo, 
also a descendant of Taimiir and grandson of the late 
Sultan of KhorAsAn by a daughter, was a third noble- 
man, who, from his royal birth and high station, was 
thought worthy to aspire to the throne. All had their 
followers and adherents. The very supposition that 
such men might be placed in hostility to the legal heir, 
rendered their position dangerous; and it might in 
some circumstances seem safer to incur the in^nediate 
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nooKiv. risks of«’evolL than to enilrn'c tlio llugorlng aiinoyiincca 
clangers of stispiciou. Umlov sueli oireiun- 
stancGS, a tlioiisaud unforc'souii nceiclonls might orciir 
to blow the smouldering embers of intrigue and faction 
into a flume. 

nni>(.-fHcd Nor was it only in the court and in the camp that 
Eitipiu*. dangers were to be apjirehendccl. Tho Empire was far 
from being yet consolidated, when Ihibcr died. J t Avas 
only five years since that able prince had entered India ; 
and, during that period, his life h.ad been too busily em- 
ployed, in military expeditions, to admit of bis devoting 
the needful time to settling tbo details of tho iuternal 
admiiiistratioii of the kingdoms tliat he had eonqueivd. 
He had cnievud the country as a stranger and a sjunler; 
he had def<'ut,cd tho armies and broken the, power of 
tho reigning dynasty ; but the only hold whioli he, or 
his race, yet had upon tho people of India Avas military 
force. Of tho two groat classes of Avliioh tlic' ]>opida' 
tion of India was composed, the Uiiulus could have 
little unity of fooling AvitU their Aluhammedan <i(in' 
que'roi’s. llotli religions arc, in their particular ways, 
exclusive. The Hindus admit of no proselytes ; I'ogard 
all strangers, oven their rulers, as not only fur behind 
them in the road to final happiness, but as, at best, 
only successful barbarians, muny of whose habits they 
view with disgust and abhorrence. The Musulman, 
too, though eager for prosclytisin, is an exclusive re- 
ligion, which looks with hatred or contempt on every 
other, and is very unfavourable to the existence of 
much sympathy between the believing lord and the 
infidel subject ; especially where that subject adds to 
his other crimes that of idolatry. But the difficulty 
was not less, even with the old Muhammedans. India, 
for centuries, had been governed by Muhainmodan 
formidable dynasties of foreign descent. Tho last of these had 
teAf- been the Afghan; and chiefs of that race, with their 

gMns, followers, Avere scattered all over the kingdom, and 

held the moat important offices and the ijiost valuable 
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jagfi’s. These tliey consiclcrcd as their hivlh'i’ight ; 
and they were indignant that so noble a prize, so long 
enjoyed as an inheritance, should be wrested from them. 
Though repeatedly defi'ated in the field, they wore still 
numerous and powerful, ripe for revolt, and ready on 
the first signal to fly to arms, in Avhat was a personal as 
well as a national cause. They had also the advantage 
of possessing a rallying point. The cause of Sultan 
Mahimid Lodi, the brother and successor of the late 
Sultan Ibrahim, was still supported by Baban and 
Bayezid, the old heads of the Afgluin nobility; who, 
though lately driven into the recesses of the eastern 
provinces and of Bchar, wci’o only waiting for a fit 
opportunity to return, and rc-occupy the kingdom from 
which they had been expelled; and their countryman 
Shfr Khan, one of the ablest men of the ago, bail al- 
ready taken up arms in Bolwir ami Bengal, aliont tlio 
close of Haber’s reign. 

’Of the princes and states beyond the limits of the 
Empme, the King of Bengal was friendly to the Afglnins 
and had given protection to Snltan Mahimid iaxli, 
whose daughter he afterwards married. The Kdjpiits, 
though stunned by tbeir late discomfiture, were power- 
ful still; and, though the kingdom of Mdlwa at that 
moment possessed little strength, — being in a state of 
deplorable confusion from the intestine factions that 
had long torn it to pieces, and made it a prey to its 
neighbours, — yet, in GujrAt, Behdder Shah was fast 
rising into power, had added to his territories on every 
side, and, from the mere extension of his conquests, was 
likely soon to come into direct collision with the Em- 
peror of Delhi.* 

At such a crisis, the personal character of the prince 
was a matter of deep importance. If we remove the 
glare of eulogy thrown over the actions of all Asiatic 

* Abulfazl, in the Akherndma; Bfiber’s Memoiis, passiw. 
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feovorngns by tlu' luhtoriiins who wrotu in own 
time, or in tluil, ol' tlioiv iimuodiatc dosooinlaulH, wo 
bliidl lind llmt Jlumayun, though u priuco of Uvoly 
parts and ologant accoiujiUalimouts, bnivo, iuul on tho 
•wholoorn luimaiio tempor, was voliitilo, loud of ploa- 
.siii’o, and doliciont in those enlarged views so neuessary 
for eonduciiiig tho a Hairs of an extensive Empire; us 
well as in that decision and spirit of coniniand, ivithout 
which no prince can secure tho respect and confidence 
of his subjects. 

One of lluiiulyun’s first acts was to assign jiigivs to bo 
held by his brothers. Ksunrtiu ho couKriued in the 
Icingdoins of Ktlbnl and Ivundalulr, which seem to have, 
been bestowed on biui by bus father. To A.slcori ]\Ilr>5a 
ho allotted tho province of iSiimbhal; and that of Alwar 
or Mcwiit to lliudal Mimi. lie confiriuod his oouHiti 
Suloitmiii Mirzia in the governmuuL of the little kingdom 
of Uudakhsluili. Ills nobles, luul the army, lio con- 
ciliated, as is usual with Asiatic \>rim!OS at tlu' (‘om- 
nicuccment of a new reign, by conferring on them 
titles, khihUs, and other marks of honour, and by mu- 
nificent largesses. 

But the want of union among the brothers was not 
long of showing itself. No sooner did Kamvfni, who 
was at Ktiibul, hear of his father’s death, than, disdfiining 
the ample dominions he had enjoyed under his fatlier, 
and in tho possession of which his brother hud consented 
to confirm him, he consigned Kandahtlr to Askori, col- 
lected an army, and, in the true spirit of brotherhood 
among Asiatic princes, marched for Hindustan ; under 
pretence of congratulating Huradyun on his accession, 
but in reality to try the strength of his sword, and to 
see whether his own good fortune might not raise him 
to the throne of Delhi itself. Hurndynn, alarmed at 
the news of his motions, and harassed by Mie dangers 
that surrounded him, despatched an envoy to meet the 
Mirza, and to announce to him his intention of addinjr 
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tlio countries of I’csluiwer and Lamglnin to tiro terri- 
toric's which he already enjoyed. Hut Kiinirdn^s views 
were too extensive to be satisfied even with that con- 
cession. lie crossed the Indus ; and, having traversed 
the greater part of the Penjab, drew near to Lahiir, the 
capital. 

There he found that Mir Yiinis Ali, who had been 
the governor under Bdbcr, was faithful to his trust, and 
adhered to Ilumayun. To have bestowed the time 
necessary for reducing the capital of the Peujiib by 
regulai’ military operations, might have been fatal to 
his entei’prise. To gain possession of it without delay 
therefore, Kdmrdn resorted to stratagem. Having ar- 
I’anged his plan, he one night alTcctcd to be violcnlly 
offended with Kcnicha Ilcg, one of his chief Anifrs, and 
puliUcly, in the Dcrbdr, reviled him in the most harsh 
and nninoasurod terms. Wext night the Hog fled from 
tho camp with all his followers, and sought refuge in 
Lahiir. In those clays of versatile and unstable alle- 
giance, such a dofeotion had hi it nothing uncommon. 
Mi'r Yi'inis Ali, dolightod to havo gained a man of so 
much consequence, went out of iho city with an hono- 
rary procession to meet and welcome him. He after- 
wards treated the Heg not merely as a political, but as 
a personal, friend; gave him constant invitations to 
partake of the hospitality of his table, and made several 
social and friendly parties for his amusement. Kerdcha 
Bog coolly watched his time; till, one night, after a 
convivial entertainment at the MIr’s palace, where, in 
consequence of the lateness of tho hour, the soldiers had 
been allowed to go home to their quarters, ho seized 
his opportunity, perfidiously took his host into custody, 
got possession of one of the gates, and despatched mes- 
sengers to Kamran to announce his success. The Mfrza, 
who had iJfeen waiting with much anxiety, no sooner 
learned the result of the stratagem, than he hastened 
to tho gate with a strong force and entered Lahiir 
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without resistance. Mir Yiinis Ali was then relieved 
from custody, and Kiiinriin, who wished to ;^ivo the 
whole proceeding the air, not of a conquest, but of im 
ordinary assumption of the govermnent, apologising to 
Yiinis Ali for the violence he lunvilliiigly employed, 
asked him to enter his service, and to retain the office 
he had held. This the Mir declined, and Avas iillowetl 
to leave the city and to join Huindyun. 

After this first success, Ktiumin took possession of 
all the neighbouring provinces ; so that, in a short time, 
the Avhole of the Penjab, as far as the Sutlej, acknow- 
ledged his authority. 

Still, hoAvever, as if nothing nncomnion had ocenvrod, 
and as if ho had been acting all along like a faithful 
subject, ho continued, by his ambassador.H, to assure 
Ilumayun of his attachment and fulolity; and, at the 
same time, petitioned, in the humhlest terms, to be al- 
lowed to bold the territory of AvhiehhehadlhuH becoiuo 
possessed. The I'hnperor, Avho, hefore ihesi* tra.nH« 
actions were brought to a conelnsion, had hoeome in- 
volved in troubles and difliciiltios on every liuiul, af- 
fected to accede cheerfully to a request, Avliich ho could 
not without danger I’cfnse. JIc signilied his assent; 
and, to save appearances, ascribed his large eouceasions 
to the ties of kindred which united them, and the wishes 
expressed by their late father. After some dclajq a 
firmdn was accordingly issued, bestowing on Kt'uurAn 
the government of Kabul, Kandalidr, and the Penji'ib ; a 
grant which exalted that prince to the possession of 
dominions and power nearly equal to his own. Kara- 
ran, who had a turn for poetry, delighted Avith the 
success of his schemes of ambition, in the fulness of his 
joy, addressed several odes to Humtiyun, in Avhieh he 
exhausted all the poAvers of song to express his gratitude. 
The Emperor, either flattered by his liigh-ildAvn praises, 
or to gain time and to confirm him in his pacific dispo- 
sitions, farther rewarded the royal poet by bestowing 
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on him, Avhat scoins a, moat hnprudout grant, l^ie rich 
province of lliaatii’-Firc'jzu ; iui acquisition the more ac- 
ceptable to the Mi'vza as it lay nearly on the high road 
between his possessions in the Pcujtiband Delhi. Each 
probably attempted to deceive the other. At all events, 
a friendship founded on such a basis could be neither 
sincere nor lasting. These transactions Avitli Kdmrdn*, 
•which occupied a considerable part of two j^ears, have 
been recorded in this place, to avoid interrupting the 
future course of the narrative. 

Before his relations Avith TCdinrdn began to bear a 
threatening aspect, lluindyun, about five or six months 
after his accession, had set out to besiege the strong 
fort of Kalinjcr, in Banddlkandtj the possession of 
Avhich was necessary at once to strengthen his frontier, 
and to open an easior coiumunication between Malwa 
and his dominions on the dainna and the (Iniiges. 
^J’hc Uajn of Kalinjcr avus probably in the interest of 
tho Afghdus. When lliundyun had blockaded the fort 
about a month, and had made some progress in his 
advances, he was alarmed by the information that Sul- 
tan Malmiiid Lodi, supported by Biban Khan JilAvdni 
and Sheikh Bayezld, the most eminent leaders of the 
Afghans, had again invaded the provinces east of the 
Ganges, had taken Judnpdr, and was overrunning the 
country in great force. Eager to meet the invaders, 
he proposed a treaty to the Raja of Kalinjer, who 
gladly gave a large sum of money to hasten his retreat.^ 

Humdyun, on leaving Kalinjcr, directed his course 
to the castAvard, crossed the Gauges, and reached the 

* Akbernama, f. 3.5 — 37.; Khafi 937, had aftemardii to march to 
Khan. Some specimene of Kdmr&n’a Bandolkand, and lay a month before 
verses may be found in the Akber- the fort, he must have raised the 
nama, f. 37. siege in A.n. 938. 

The siege of Kalipjer, accord- | Akberndma; Tabakat-i-Akberi, 
iug to the AkbSrnama, occurred in £.173,174.; Kholdset-ul-Towdiikb, 
A. n. 937 J according to Ferishta, f. 2.55. ; Kh&ii Khan ; Abulfazl, 
A. H. 938. As Humdyun seems to f. 3,5, says twelve mdus of gold and 
have left Agra in the last months of other valuable considerations. 
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town Doiirn,, when lie wiis met by the Aljihaim in 
great force. A battle enaiicil, in wliieli Slieikli llaye/.id 
was slain, and Sultan Mnliuu'al and his Algliilns com- 
pletely dispersed, as bis friends allirmod, by the trea- 
eliery of Shir Kliaii. Alalnmid was soon after expelled 
from the province of Juanpiir, and fled to Ihitna and 
Bengal, whence be never returned, and whore bo died 
a natural death. 

The Emperor, having defeated this invasion, settled 
the country, and reinstated Sultan Juncid Birhis as 
bis lieutenant in the government, rotnrnod to Agra, 
where, on the anniversary of liis accession, ho gave a 
grand entertainment, in the course of which, besides 
rich presents and other gratifications to Jus noble.s, in 
elephants, jewels, &c., he is said to have distributed 
among the oHicevs of his court and army uo less Ilian 
twelve thousand IchihUs, or houoi'ary dresses, (wo thou- 
sand of whioli were richly oinbruidored ami ormuuciilcd 
Avith precious stoucs.f 

The moat important object of policy J'or the Min- 
peisor of Delhi at this inoiuent, next to that of erushing 
the seeds of rebellion in his own family and court, Avas 
undoubtedly to break in pieces the poAver still pos- 
sessed by the Afglnins throughout India, and to become 
master, if possible, of the course of the Ganges. To 
secure these objects, the Emperor soon afterwards 
again took the field, and marched tOAvards the fort of 
Chundr, in the proArince of Bohdr, a place of extra- 
ordinary strength, and one of the most important 
positions on that river. It was now held by the cele- 
brated Shir Khan, who, since the defeat and flight of 
Sultan Mahmiid Lodi, had risen to the first distinction 

* KhoMset-uI-Towaukh, f. 255. on tlie river Sini," piobably an error 
In the translalion of Jouber, the of the tiaiiscriber for Gumti. No 
battle h aaid to have been fought on date is given, not^ aic Kaliiijcr or 
the banks of the Goonipty. Mem. J udnpur mcutioiied. 
of Humdyun, p. 3. In the oiiginal, f Tabakal-i-Akbeii, f. Id4. j Fe- 
it is said to have been at " Daurch lislita, ii. 72. 
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luuoiig the Alghiiiia. Konuorly it htul bolun^cd to 
Sulliui Ibviilii'in, blit aoon uftci* liia dcfoiit and death 
had aubinitfced to Jhibur, as we have aeon, and, by a 
soi’ioa of events to bo aftoi-wards inontionc'd, had vovy 
recently passed into the hands of its present master. 
Ilumdyun, desirous both to possess the fort and to 
humble the owner, had sent a hirgc force in advance 
to invest it, and now himself followed and laid close 
siege to it, at the head of a formidable array. At his 
approach, Shir Khan, leaving his son, Jilal Khan, in 
the fortress with a strong garrison of trusty adherents, 
retired to the higher grounds, and hovered round the 
imperial camp, for the double jmrposo of harassing 
it and of succouring the besieged. After the blockade 
had lasted three or four months, rTuuniyun, who, for- 
tunately for tho Alghiin chiefs, Avas surrounded by 
cuomios, received intelligence, Avith home alarm, of tho 
rapid progress made by llohMcr Hbab, the King of 
GujrtU, in Mdhva and Kugdr. Slur Khan, seissing the 
favourable moment, sent ambassadors to the Emperor 
to suo for peace, to express tlie Khan’s gratitude i,o 
the Emperor and his illustrious father, by AvUose pa- 
tronage he had attained his present rank ; to make 
professions of submission, and such oifers as, while 
they saved the dignity of the sovereign, left the Khan 
in possession of his stronghold. Humdyun, little dis- 
posed to protract a siege which might he drawn out 
to a very inconvenient length, and had already inter- 
fered Avith most important objects, concluded a capitu- 
lation with Shir Khaii, who was perfectly willing to 
make ample promises, flattering himself, that when 
the imperial troops were withdrawn, it would cost him 
nothing to act as he pleased, and to pursue his OAvn 
policy, unfettered by any flimsy treaty that had been 
forced upon him. A peace was, therefore, concluded, 
by the terms of which he agreed, that his son, Kutb 
Khan, should join the Emperor’s army, Avith a body 
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of Afgluins; .and the yoxing pi’inco, iiocordiii^dy, aloii^- 
with Isa Khan llljdb Sirwani, hi.s vizier, did wiit 111)011 
IhimAjuin, and accomiiaii}' him on his nuiivh info 
Giijrut. While there, Shiv Khan hiiviii<r Ibuiid the 
time favourable for revolt, and Ilmnayim boin^; busy 
reducing that province, Kutb Khan contrived to make 
hia escape, and rejoined his father.'*' 

On relinqnisliing the siege of Chnniir, Ilimiayun 
returned to Agra, whore he gave audience to an em- 
bassy that Beliilder Shah had sent, for the purpose of 
quieting any appi’chensions which lie might entertain 
in consequence of the rajiid progress that ]>riiie(! was 
making in Malwa, and in the Ibijpiit territories. Tliis 
mi.ssion ho rceeived witli much plea.surc, as eireiim- 
atanccs rondci'cd it important ihat hi.s declared ()nemie.s 
should 1)0 as few as possible, lie dismissed the ambas- 
sadors with every mark oC distinction, and with as- 
surances of his own pacific iutenti(m.s, and turned 
lurnsolf to nvorlhig the dungcr.s whicli fhrenU'iied Jiim 
in his own court and in the heart of his dominions. 

.The Empei’or had long entertained a jeahm.sy of 
Muhammccl Zoiiuin Ulirza’s ninbitions projects, and now 
resolved to take away from him all means of carrying 
them into execution. It has boon mentioned that ho 
■was the son of Badi-cz-zemtiii Mi'rza, and grandson of 
the famous Sultan Hnsoin Mivza Baihra, of Kliovasan. 
After his father’s kingdom had passed into the hands 
of the Uzbeks, he had resided at the court of Bdhcr, 
•with whom ho is said to have been a particular 
favourite, and had married one of his daughters, lie 

* Altbernaraa, f. 42, ; Perishta, young prince Kutb Khan. Abul- 

ii. pp. 110—113. ; Jouher, c. 2 . ; fazl colls him Abdal Boshid; and is 

Tai. Kbafl Khan j Tabakat-i-Ak- followed in the translation of Jouher. 

beri, f. 174 . ; Tar, Nizami, f. 213.; The KhoMset-uI-Towdnlch, f, 273., 

NisabuAma Afgh, f. 88 . ; Tar. Bed. solves the mystery, calling him 

f. 14i7. The Tabakdt, Nisabnama, “ Kutb Khan, generally known aa 

Peiishta, Kh&ii Khan, and the Abdal-Reslud," 

original text of Jouher, call this 
* '' 
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had been honoui’od with the moat impovtsint comiiaands. 
Many of the iiovthern Chagliatai chiefa, who formed 
tlie Ihiiperor’a great sti’cngth, had much influence in 
his court and iillod the chief offices in the country, 
were attached to this prince. Wo have seen that, in 
the late reign, he held the government of Behar. The 
events that preceded his imprisonment are not known 
with much certainty. Abulfazl affirms, that he formed 
a party and carried on intrigues in conjunction with 
his cousin, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, also a grandson 
of Sultan Huscin Mirza, but by a daughter, as well as 
with Muhammed’s son, Ulugh Mu*za, with whom at 
this crisis he rose in rebellion a second time, after 
having been once pardoned ; that, to check this revolt, 
Ilmnilyuu led an army down the Ganges, and, when 
opposite to Bliujpiir, sent a strong detachment across 
to the right bank of the rivei', under the command oC 
liis .cousin, Ythlg/ir 'Nd'sir Mirza, who defeated the 
rebels, and made Mubanuued Zcm4n, Mubainmcd Sul- 
tiu), and Wdli Khub Mirza, prisoners.* ^I'ho narrative 
of otlicr liistoi'iaus makes it more probable that tiie 
Emperor, acting on his belief or suspicion of their 
treasonable designs, had an-ested the first of these 
princes, in his government of Behdr, by means of an 
armed force, before any rising took place, and after- 
wards seized the others as his accomplices. Muhammed 
Zeindn, on his earnest professions of fidelity, was par- 
doned, and sent under the custody of Yddgdr Taghdi 
Beg to be imprisoned in Biana ; but he had not been 
long there before he wrought upon his keeper not only 
to allow him to escape, but to accompany him in his 
flight. Pie reached the court of Behdder Shah, where 
he was well received. Muhammed Sultan Mirza, with 
his sons, Ulugh and Shah Mirzas, when thrown into 
prison, were" ordered to be blinded by the fire-pencil, 
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that s« an end might be put to their pnblie life ; but, 
from the imlulgonce of the ojicroiov, it was so lightly 
applied that the atvuctiire of their oyi’S reiiiaineil un- 
impaired. Thoj^, too, effected their t'.seti])o from pi’isou, 
about the same time, and lui.stencd to Kanaiij, where 
Muhammed Sultan soon saw himself at the head of a 
respectable army of six thousand men, — Chaghatai.s, 
Afghans, and Kiljputs.* 

While Ilumtiyun was occupied at home in dreamy 
speculations of false science, and by dangers within 
and without his court, which he fonntl it dillieult to 
avert, the King of Gujrilt was pursuing his victorious 
career. So decisive were llie iidvnntiigc.s whie.li he 
gained over the Uiliia of (Hieitiir, wliom, alter ovi'r- 
runniiig Malwa, ho now attacked in hi.s own dominions, 
that ho was emholdoncd to mlvane.o and lay aiego to 
Ohcitiir itself, the capital of the Ih'ijpiit. 'I'lie. Uiliui, in 
his distress, despatched an envoy to ask smu'our from 
Tlumdyun, who could not see with indill'erenee tlie 
rapid progress of a rival rendered more odious to liiia 
by the iiroLcction which he ostentatiously allbrdiul to 
the refugees from Delhi. Ilumtiyun, thus invited, 
moved forward with a considerable army, as liu’ as 
Gualidr ; as if to assist the Kdiia. There he oucamped 


* Briggs’s Ferishla, ii, p. 73. j 
Klidii Khan, f. 40. ; Tabniiit-i-Ak- 
beri, f. 14 j 5. Abulfazland Ferishtn 
do not mention that Mubammed 
Zemdn was ordered to bo blinded ; 
which the author of the Tabakdt-i- 
Akberi, and of the Tarikh-i-Be- 
ddunl do. The former says, diat 
they did not injure the organisation 
of the iris of his eye, so tliat bo soon 
recovered his sight (f. 145 .) ; and 
is followed by the Itholdset-ul-To" 
wdrikh, f. 255. There were two 
modes at that time employed in 
blinding princes, who were the ob- 
jects of jealousy. By the one, the 


eye itself was cut with a lancet: 
by the ollior, ii licntod piato, or .somo- 
Umes a licated pencil of briisH or 
iron was applied to it, till tlic siglit 
was destroyed. The latter was often 
preferred in the case of princes, 
since, the form of the eyeball not 
being destroyed, tho appo.iTnnce of 
the oountonance was loss injured. 
There is some disagreement among 
historians as to the clii-onology of 
these events. I have follo-wod the 
loading aiithoriliof in tiic way that 
seems to mo best flttod to reconcile 
this difFerence, 
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foi' about two months, and despatched an ambassador chap, i, 
to "Rohiidcr, to demand that he should desist from liis “777, 

A*l)« lUu*l* 

enterprise against Cheitur; and, at the same tune, de- 
liver up the traitors wlio had fled from the Emperor’s 
dominions. Neither demand was complied with ; and 
the Emperor, with some loss of reputation, soon after 
decamped, being compelled by the necessity of his 
affairs to march toward Juanpiir and the Behdr pro- 
vinces, to repress new disturbances which had arisen in 
that quarter. The Rana, upon this, despairing of any 
effectual assistance, was glad to purchase the temporary 
retreat of Behdder Shah, by consenting to pay a large 
sum of money, and by sending him as a propitiatory 
offering, a celebrated croAvn and belt adorned with 
jewels of immense value *, and other costly preseuts. 

ITumdyun determined to employ the interval of quiet, mcmiiiw 
which this pacification promised to afford, in putting 
an Qud to the perpetual invasions and insurrections of 
the Afghiins of Boliiir, and in punishing his own robcl- 

* Those arc sniil to have bcou They wove Jioyr with IMkcrral^jit. 
the crown and rugalia which Sultan Ilis elder brother, llnttonsi, who 
Mahmi'id of Malwa carried off from had succeeded his father ns lliinn, 
the tont of Kulh-Shah of Gujiiit and who was now in possession of 
(a. u. 856, Sefer 1, a, n. 1452, Cheitur, had sent to desire his 
Feb. 23), and wliioh fell into the younger brother to deliver tliem up 
hands of Rana Siinga of Cheitur, to him, which he refused to do. By 
on the defeat of Sultan Mahmud II. the envoys, who came from him to 
of Malwa, about a. h. 925 (a. d. ^vait on me, he now sent me ” (Qy. 

1519). Ferishta, iv. pp. 39. 263. tendered ?) “ this crown and golden 
It will be afterwards seen that, from girdle, and asked Bidna in exchange 
Behader Shah, they were said to for Rantamhor,” &c. We nowhere 
have passed to Soliman the Mag- hear of their being regained from 
nifleent. Emperor of Constantinople. Bdber or his successor. Yet the 

There seems some difficulty, how- Mirat-e Ahmedi, agreeing with or 
ever, in the transmission of these following Ferishta, makes Biker- 
regalia. “When Rdna Sanga de- mdjit’s mother give thievery “waist- 
feated Sultan Mahmud, and made band and jewelled crown, which 
him prisoner,” says Baber, (Mem. had been captured from Mahmud 
p. 885.), " the Sultan had on a Khilji I., of Malwa, when the Rdna 
splendid crown^^fcap and golden defeated him ” to Belidder Shah, to 
girdle, which fell into the hands of induce him to raise the siege. Bird’s 
the pagan, who, when he set Sultan transl. p, 244'. 

Mahmud at liberty, retained them. 
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i..n. 1534 . 
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T.'it.ir 
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lious Mbles. For tins pnvposo, having colloL'tocl n largo 
army, ho once more inarchctl from Agra, and had 
rcachod Kimlr, in the district of Kalpi, on the tFanma, 
when his progress ivas arrested by the iiilelligonco that 
Belnkler Shah had again laid siege to Cheitur; and 
that, supported by him, Tatar Khan, the sou of Sultan 
Ala-cd-dm Lodi, the uncle and rival of the late Sultan 
Ibriilhm Lodi, ivas advancing, at the head of a formidable 
army, to assert his father's claim to the throne of Dellii 
itself. He hastened back to Agra, and took immediate 
measures for repelling the aggression, and for Inuding 
back the danger on the head of Ucluklcr Shah *, whose 
siiccosa acciued now to thi'catcu ruin to the house of 
Taimiiv. Ihit, as Malwa and GujriU arc soon io be- 
come the scene of important operations, it beeome.s 
necessary to interrupt for a while the course of tlio 
narrative, in order to give some idea oC the ])olitioal 
state of those countries at this period. 

* Tftbnlsdt-i-Akbcri, f. 145. j Fo- f, 35 — 37. <1 <h'b not nu'iilioii i1k« two 
rishta, ii. 72 — 74. The Akbcniuma, raonlha’ oicttiniimont at (iuallar. 
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CHAPTER II. 

APFAIKS OF QUJBiT AND MALWA. 


SECTION I. 

EAULY TTISTOBY OF THOSE KINGDOMS. — FBOOBESS OF 

behAdbe shah. 

BTSKm*'I'ION OP THE EMPTllE DNBBn aUT.TAN MDIUAIMED TOOTTEAIC. 

KINOnOSr OP OUJUXt. — JOWiDOM OP MAUVA. — iniOSPBttTtY OP 

<»0.IuAt — ITS Tltl’ORTANOE. — HlAtK OP WAMVA. — POSITION OP 
TUE EARIiX MUSUUiAnS IN INDIA. — nUNOES OP MAWA. — 

MAimiioir OP MOllApKZ KUAN. — INTEIU’OBITION OP 

JIEd/nI KAO. «A.nn'lT lkaode, at the oouiit op maiwa. — 

KINGS OP DKI.1II and OU.TUAt INTBBPBRE. DICPENSIYE MEAStJUES 

OP MEOfNI RAO. THE Kj(.Tri'rT3 AI.I.-POWBBPDL IN MAITYA.* — 

MAUMUD ATTEIllTS 'XIIEIR PISJIISSAI. — IS DISCOMFITED — ESCAPES 

TO OUJkAt — niS RESTORATION. EXPEDITION AGAINST THE RE- 

PHAOTOBY rAjctjTS, and depeat. — DISSIEUBERMKNT OP HrAL-WA. 

— bedAder siiAn IN gotbAt. — rAna bdttonsi and behAder 

SHAH IN MADWA. mAndO TAKEN. BEHAdER BIIAR rBOCDAIMED 

KING, — PARTITION OP MALWA. — CAPTDRB OP SIlAh-ED-D^N BY 

BEuAdEB. CATASTROPHE OP BAISEN. — PURTHBR BTJCOESSES OP 

behAder shah. 

Thf kingdoms both of Malwa and Gujrdt, at a former 
pei’iod, nearly a century and a half before the time of 
Humdyun, had been included in the kingdom of Delhi. 
About the close of the fourteenth century, on the de- 
cline of the Toghlak dynasty, when the empire fell to 
pieces, many»of the provinces, and among others Gujrdt 
and Malwa, became independent sovereignties. The 
insane violence and brutal cruelty of Sultan Muhammed 
voii. n. 0 » 
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XUSTORT OF XNOIA. 


BOOK IV. Toglilak of Delhi Imtl sprend uiiivcrsn,! alavin over his 
dominions. Having, by his profusion, cxhaust-cd the 
treasury, he imposed taxes beyond what his subjects 
could bear. ITo rigidly enforced them ; and the land- 
holders and pcasanti'y, to escape from his tyranny, Hod 
to the woods and wastes. He tampered xvith the coin ; 
and the distress and ruin, which in all cirenmstanccs 
follow an injudicious meddling with the currency, wore 
soon experienced. lie attempted to remove the popu- 
lation and city of Delhi to Doulatabdd in the Dekhan ; 
and thousands of the xvretched inhabitants perished on 
the road and after their arrival, of fatigue, want and 
misery in every shape. Famine, civil Avar, robbery, 
murder, and anarchy, all over his dominions, marked 
the close of his reign. Driven lo (k'S])eration by luis- 
govornmeut, each district and province Avas forced to 
provide separately for its own safely; so that, from 
the more necessity of subslituting some kind of govern- 
meut for the misviilo and i*a])ine that jirevailod, several 
ncAv dynasties arose in the principal provinces of the 
empire. 

KinsrtoTO of The nobleman Avho nt that crisis rose to be King of 
Gujriit was MozeiTor Khan. Uis origin is uncerlaln, 

A.D. 13 ‘ji. While some describe him as having been the son of a 
loAV spirit-distiller, or Avatcr-carricr ; others, Avilh more 
probability, represent him as the son of a Hindu chief 
converted to Muhammedanisra.'^ The menial office, 
which he is said to have Med in the palace, argues 
little ; as men of rank in all countries have been eager 
to M offices nominally menial, about tho person of the 
sovereign; and Ddberf, a judicious and careful reader 
of history, describes the employment to have been that 
of cup-bearer. The disorders which at that period per- 
vaded India, and the consequent confusion and indis- 
tinctness in the narrative of the historians of tho time, 


•* Ferishta, toI. Iv. p. 3. 


t Mem. p. 311. 
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loiivo US ratlicr uncertain as to tlic extent of ijrujnit, 
when its governor assumed the symbols of royalty. His 
capital was Nchrwala or Patan ; but what now forms 
the southern part of the province did not then belong 
to it. The new King, however, an active and able man, 
speedily compelled the various Rajas of Kattiawiir, and 
the western peninsula, to acknowledge his authority, 
and to pay ti’ibute. He, likewise, turned his arms 
against the Raja of Eder, and expelled him from his 
dominions. 

Emboldened by this success, he ventured at a future 
time to invade J\Ialwa. That country had also re- 
cently midcrgoue a revolution, similar to what had oc- 
curred in Gujrfit, and from the same causes. Dilawer 
Khan, a Glniri Afghdn, from governor had become 
king ; and his son Iloshcng now reigned. A strong 
party, however, opposed his govoimment, and called in 
to their assistance MozcITcr Shah of Gujriit, Avho readily 
marched to their aid. The hostile armies met near 
the ancient tOAvn of Ululr in Malwa; and, after a des- 
pei’atc battle, in which Mozeffor was wounded and 
Iloshcng unhorsed, victory declared for the invader; 
and Hosheng was forced to take refuge in Dhdr, where 
he was besieged, and soon after compelled to surrender. 
Mozeffer, leaving a part of his army in Malwa, to retain 
it in subjection, returned with his prisoner to Gujrdt. 
But he had hardly turned his back on his new conquest, 
when, the officers whom he had left in command having 
made some burdensome exactions on the inhabitants, 
the party that had called him in, who wanted an ally 
not a master, rose and expelled his troops, setting up a 
king of their own. This change of affairs induced him 
to release Sultan Hosheng from confinement, and to 
send him, accompanied by a strong force, to assert his 
rights ; and "the different internal parties, tired of the 
evils which civil war had brought on their country, 
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soon after uiiUocI, and once more ackiiowlodgotl lloalumg 
113 King of T\[alwii. 

After the cleiUh of Afozctlov Shah, aeveml of liis tle- 
sccmlniits incre!i.se<l the territory of (lujriit. Ills grtind- 
soii, Ahniod Shah, n very distinguished ])riitee, and the 
founder of AhiiiodtihAd, reduced under his power nearly 
the whole country that forms the present Gujrtit, in- 
cluding the low lands to the south below the Ghiits, the 
Northern Kokan, and the island of llonibay ; he forced 
the llajus of the western poninsiila, and other chiefs 
bordering on his dominions, especially the Raja of Cliaiu- 
paiiir, who, it is iifiirnied could at that time bring 
bixtj' thoii.saiid men into tlie field, to jiay tribute ; and 
lie carried bis victorious urnis in dill'ereut eampaiglis 
into Kluiudesb, and M/ilwa, tbo eajiital of wbieh lie be- 
siegetl. Under him, ami his immediate HUecossors, 
(lujrtxl, obtaiined a high degree of proHjierily. 

One of them, Malnm'ul Hhah Uigara, was part ieulayly 
sueeossful. lie behiegiHl ami lotik the str$>ng uudj in 
the opinion of the natives, impn-guahle hill-forts of 
tJimiiil or Jiinagar, and of Gluunpaui'rf ; ho did nmeh 
to eonsolUlaio the kingdom within; and without, he 
exfcmled hi.s marches in different expeditions, os far as 
the Indus on one side, and Doiilalabad in the Dekliau 
on the other ; at the sunic time that he caiTicd on an 
active war, by sea and laud, with the Portuguese. 

Ilis sou, Mozoifor Shah IJ. inaiutaiued the glory of 
his arms. lie restored the King of Mulwa to the throne 
of that kingdom, from whicli he had been expelled by 
a combination of Riijpiit chiefs, taking Mdndii from 
them by .storm. To this prince, with the intervention 
of the short I'eigiis of two of his brothers, Sultan Bc- 

* Pcii^hta, iv. p. C(). and //<«', a foit). FurishU muntioiia 

It is pretendwl that Uio re- another and «7ore ;prub.«blo origin, 
dnetion of these two strong hill- namely, tlic colour of bis raus- 
forts gave lise to Malirafid's np- tachios. 
pellation of Bigara (fioin ba, tvro. 
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hdrler Shah had succeeded, and now swayed the* sceptre 
of Gnjrdt, 

That kingdom had always an extraordinary influence 
over the neighbouring states ; and could raise armies, 
and subsidise troops, with a facility apparently dispro- 
portioned to its extent. But few countries in the world 
arc more blest in a fertile soil and a favourable climate ; 
and the possession of the great emporia of Cambay, 
Diu, and Surat, besides other convenient harbours, had 
enriched it with the most active commerce of any 
portion of India. The greater part of the trade of that 
country with Persia, Arabia, Africa, the Red Sea, and 
"Europe, besides an active coasting trade, passed through 
its harbours ; and the various commodities imported 
from these regions were conveyed over J lindustiln, and 
the north of the Dekhan, through its provinces, and by 
its mcrolinula. The benefit of tins frndc overflowed 
upon the country, which became a garden, and enriched 
the treasury of the prince. The noble moscpi('.s, col- 
leges, palaces and tombs, the remains of which still 
adorn Ahmcdabtid, and its other cities, to this day, 
while they excite the adinfration of the traveller, prove 
both the wealth and the taste of the founders. 

The same circumstances which, on the decline of the 
Toghlak dynasty of Delhi, induced the governor of 
Gujrat to assert his independence, had, as has been 
noticed, a similar effect on Dildwer Khan, the governor 
of Malwa ; who also assumed the sovereign power in 
his capital of Dhdr. We have seen his son Hosbeng 
defeated and made prisoner, and again restored to bis 
kingdom by the Sultan of Gujrdt. Hosbeng Ghriri was 
the founder of Mdndu. After his death, the intrigues 
in his court led to the murder of his successor ; and the 
son of his prime minister was raised to the throne, 
under the title of Sultan Mahmdd Khilji.* He was an 

* Have the Khilji monaichs any They are generally described os 
connection widi the Afghans ? Ttiiks. ^ 
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uMo prfuce ; but the eouiitry, in consequence of the ilis- 
sonaions tluit ahvtiya nttcntl a cluiiige of clyimsty, Avns 
harassctl for some thiic by civil ■wtirs. 'I'lie wciikiieas 
of the kings of Delhi, at this period, cntiblocl Siiltiiu 
MahraAd to extend, his dominions on diftei’ont sides ; 
and he reduced the important forts and districts of 
Bliilsa, Chdnddri, and Iloshcngabiid in ]\Ialwa. ITc car- 
ried his arms into the centre of the Ihijput states, re- 
duced Kambelradr in McAvhi’, and besieged the mountain 
capital of Cheitiir. He even aspired to the throne of 
Delhi, and engaged in war, not only with the King of 
Gujri'it, but with the lungs of the Dckhan, of Klnindcsh, 
and of Jiulnjnir ; with which last he had ([uarroled about 
the jiossession of Kalpi on the Jamna. lie levied con- 
tributions on Kola and Biana, and added Maiulsi'ir, J\Iau- 
dclgar, Biiudi and Rautambdr to his dominions. j\t 
one time, he overran Gujrdt ; but was (luidly dofetited, 
near A.hmeddbdd, and compc'llod to retreat iVom (hat 
countiy. lie was one of the most distiiiguisliwl princes 
of his ago ; and, in his reign, Malwa attained the sum- 
mit; of its power and gloiy. 

Much of the time of all the Musulman kings of India, 
and among others of the Sultans of Mahva, seems to 
have been employed in I’cducing to subjection the hnlf- 
independent Hindu chiefs in or boi’doring on their 
states. The Musulmaus had no hold of the countiy, 
but by military force. Their capital was a camp ; and 
the ditferent towns and forts that they occupied, wore 
posts in an enemy’s country. The groat mass of the 
population had no sympathy with them, either in religion 
or civil policy. The popular religion was con.sidorcd 
by their conquerors as a guilty idolatry, which it was, 
to a certain degree, sinful even to tolerate ; and pious 
or bigoted princes were often led to persecute their 
pagan subjects. They had no general syslcm for con- 
ducting their internal government. The will of the 
ruler, capricious and uncertain at best, but to which 
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there was no check, was the acknowledged rulc.^« FoV" 
tunately, the old inhabitants were strongly attached to 
their own system of village and district government, 
which remedied many of the evils of political neglect 
and oppression to which they were exposed ; and they 
continued to be warmly devoted to such of their native 
chiefs as still maintained their authority in their here- 
ditary states. As the Musulmans extended their power, 
first by arms, and afterwards gradually by colonisation 
and proselytism, the range of territory enjoyed by these 
little Hindu chieftains was gradually diminished, and 
the power of many of them was, in the end, altogether 
extinguished. The superiority of the Musulmans in- 
creased every day. The causes of this were various. 
They were strangers, and felt that their power, and in 
some degree their existence, in India, depended upon 
their mutually supporting each other. They were 
bigpts to their religion, and this bigotry, which was in- 
creased by their being placed among infidels and hea- 
thens, whom they regarded as the enemies of God, and 
whose lands and wealth they willingly imagined were 
unjustly withheld from the true believer, whose natural 
portion they were, formed another bond of union. 
They had also a burning zeal for making proselytes, 
indifferent whether by argument or force; and their 
great power was naturally attended with great success. 
The Hindus, on the contrary, long divided, even under 
their own great monarchies, into petty principalities 
that had little intercourse with each other, but in the 
way of quarrel or hostility, had no principle of union, 
except in cases of intolerable oppression ; and that only 
against the immediate tyrant of the hour. Their prin- 
ciples of quietism led them to acquiesce in any govern- 


* See General Vans Kennedy’s Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii.) 
admirable little " Abstract of Mu- especially bis additional remarks on 
hammedan Law,” (Journal of the the V 9 /, or customaiy law, p. 167. 
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Booiviv. niciit ence csliiblialied ; and tliougli they might lose 
“ they could not gain by ])rosolytisin, since with them 

religion was a matter of birth, and every one was 
held to be bound for life to the class and faith in Avhich 
he Avas born ; so that, by their tenets, no converts could 
he received. In Avar, too, the IMuhammedans, Avho 
Avere not always braver than their Hindu enemies, 
owed their superiority to the same causes that have 
ensured success to the Europeans in modorn times. 
They had more active energy of character, Avere more 
intelligent, were more ready to change their policy and 
their tactics as experience required ; and had the un- 
speakable advantage of being constantly joined by noAV 
crowds of adveiiturer.s from Tarlary, I'ersia, Arabia, 
and Afghtliiistiiu. These adventurers (locked to sup- 
port them, inspired tviih all tbo ardoui', activity, and 
enterprise natural to nicu Avho had still their fortune 
to make, and Avliose minds and bodies Avero si ill ,m>- 
enervated by the impatience of cxc'rtion, and the habit 
of self-indidgonco Avbich in India arc almost inevitably 
generated by the physical and moral influences that 
surround those educated in the country. It is to be 
remembered, too, tliat though the great majority Avero 
bold, hardy, ignorant, and unpolished adventurers, 
many of them were men of no mean class, gentlemen 
and scholars, some of whom bad served in the Avars of 
different countries ; while others had their minds en- 
riched with aU the literature, both of the Tiirki nations 
and of Persia and Arabia. This literature, which avc 
are too apt to despise, while totally ignorant of its 
nature and extent, however defective in some of its 
branches, if measured by the standard of modern Eu- 
rope, was yet extremely valuable ; not only as affording 
some acquaintance with the positive sciences and arts, 
but as, to a certain degree, counteracting the harsh 
bigotry of the Muhammedan religion. It had a ten- 
dency to open and refine the reason and imagination 
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by the ample stores of history, as well as of morij, truth 
and ingenious speculation, Avliich it possessed ; while 
its poetry, enriched and animated by the genius of such 
writers as Ferdausi, Ililfez, SMi, and Jdtni, — names 
that fall dead on a western ear — displayed an enthu- 
siasm, a sublimity, and a grace, to which the west, since 
the most favoured ages of Greece and Eome, had no- 
thing to compare. These new comers constantly in- 
fused a fresh spirit of ardour and enterprise into the 
descendants of their countrymen, whom they found in 
India ; they generally occupied the higher offices ; and, 
in several instances, on a change of dynasty, were ele- 
vated to the throne. The Musulmans, inflamed by the 
spirit of political and military adventure, were gene- 
rally on the offensive, an invaluuble advantage; the 
Hindus, with the inertia common to their character 
and cherished by their religion, and with the pnssivc- 
ncss often found in old ostablisUmonts, acted inoroly on 
the defensive. Of these foreigners, in llindusUin in 
general, the Tiirlcs and Moghuls, the Afghans and 
Persians, were most numerous ; while, in Gujrfit and 
the Dekhan, the adventurers of these races were often 
counterbalanced by the Abyssinian s and Arabs. These 
observations may serve to account for the nearly uni- 
form success and progress of the Muhammedan arms, 
with a few remarkable exceptions to be afterwards 
noticed. In Malwa, nearly the great chiefs were 
Ilindfls ; many of them Rdjpiits, the bravest of the 
Hindiis, who have more feeling of common origin than 
usually belongs to their countrymen. 

The reigns of the son and grandson of Sultan Mah- 
nuid Khilji were chiefly remarkable for the disgusting 
sensuality and wanton cruelty of these princes. That 
of Sultdn Mahmiid II. was more important. The 
valour and activity that characterise usurpers had 
now, after several generations of regular succession, 
given way to the incapacity and ignorance of life and 
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busincjss, that uro the lot of hercclitiivy ]n‘ineca, when 
cduciitcd uncloi’ ambitious uihiistoi's, luul eoulinotl to 
the pleasures luicl amuaemeuts of the hiiram. Sultan 
Mahmiit.1, a 'weak priuce, but pei’bonally bravo, was 
raised to the throne by hib father’s will and the inllu- 
ence of the ininister, Llohafez Khan j though ho. had 
two older brothers. The Sultan soon felt that he was 
a mere puppet in the hands of a party, who sought to 
govern ill his name. He had ambition enough to wish 
to deliver hiinsolf from this thraldom, and to assert his 
authority. For that purpose, he fled from the palace ; 
and thus, for a time, escaped from the personal re- 
straint to which he had been subjected. Alarmed at 
this manifestation of an uncx])eetod spirit, J\Iohafe/i 
Khan atlompted to throw dmvn the idol ho had raised ; 
and placed Malmuid’s immediate older brother on the 
throne, under the name of Muhammed Sluih. SuUau 
Mahmtid was, at lirst, supported in assorting hisjiu- 
thority only hy the L*orsiuns, Arabs, and AhysHinluns 
immccliatoly about tho court; but, as those ftirt'iguers, 
though numerous and personally brave, had not been 
long enough settled in Malwa to establLbh any cxton> 
sivc iiiflucncG among the natives, and so depended 
chiefly on their individual numbers and vigour, ho 
must have auidc under the power of his rival, had ho 
not been opportunely jomed by Mcdi'ni Kao or llai, a 
powerful Eajpdt chief, who brought over to his cause 
not only tho force of his own tribe, but the support of 
the great body of the Hindu population ; the example 
of so eminent a leader being followed by many other 
men of rank and consequence. Mohtlfez, and his king, 
Muhammed Shah, were in the end driven out of Malwa; 
and took refuge, first in Gujrdt, and next in Berdr. 
But this did not restore the country to repose ; for, on 
the death of the eldest brother of Maluniid, a party 
declared his son Mahsds king, under tho title of 
Tlosheng, This prince, however, seeing no prospect of 
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success, soon gave himself up to Sultan Mahmili, who 

liacl thus the satisfaction of having one of his rivals in ' 

his poAver, Avliilo the other Avas driven into exile. These 
events Avere passing, betAveen that important period of 
Bdber’s life when ho Avas driven from Ferghdna, and 
that when he once more attempted the conquest of 
Transoxiana, after the defeat and death of Sheibdni 
Khan. 

But though Mahmiid thus became the only sovereign Hitpdt 
in Malwa, his throne was far from being secure; for Ih'^Louitof 
while Medini Rao, his prime minister, managed every- 
thing with absolute authority, the jealousy whioh al- 
ways subsisted betAveen the Rftjpdt and Musulman lords 
Avas not abated. The former, — from mooting together 
at court, instead of residing as formerly detached in 
their little principalities ; and from their reliance upon, 
and pride in, the talents of the minister, — had gninod 
more of that principle of cohesion, Avhich is us necessary 
for the pcnnancnco of political as of physical bodies, 
than is usually attained among Hindu chiefs. The 
Muhaminodau lords, on the other hand, mourned to see 
their king and the countiy directed by Pagans. To 
remove this grievance, a confederacy was formed among 
them, under Bohjat Khan, then the chief of ChAnd^ri; 
in which the pagan Rais of GondevAna were induced to 
join. Medini Rao, however, who did not slumber, was 
successful in detaching from the league Sekander Khan 
of Bhilsa, one of the principal confederates. Alarmed 
at this defection, the Musulman lords invited the exiled 
Muhammed Shah OhAndAri, that they might once more 
oppose him to his younger brother, Sultan MahmAd. 

But stiU, even with the assistance of his name, finding 
themselves unable to cope with Medini Rao, they called 
in Sultan Sekander Lodi of Delhi, and Mozeffer Shah 
of GujrAt *, resolved, at any cost, to check this Hindu 


* Feiishta, vol. iv. pp, 352, 853. 
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infliioMco, iinil tu ilcri’ml the Mnlmminodans, iioAV ovcv- 
bonio by tbu power of the Ruj}uits. 

Tlio Kiii^ of Uelbi, Sultnn yelcaiulor Lodi, pliul of 
so favourablo tin opportiiiul-y of oxiendinjj; hib iuiluoiico 
over the khif^'iloiu of Jltilwa, sent ti body of twelve 
tbousand cavalry, under Tunul-ul-nmlk Lodi, to assist 
Mubaimnecl Sluili ; while, on the side of (Injrtit, Alozoflbr 
Shah, at the head of an army, entered the country, and 
advanced as far as Dhilr. At the snino time, Sekandcr 
Khan of Bhdsa, who had lately joined the Sultan, once 
more revolted and sided mth the coufedcra tes. IMcdhii 
Tlao, undismayed by the dangers that eticonipassod liim 
on every lianti, resolved to hand his chief force, iu the 
first place, ugiiinst him whom ho regarded as the, most 
fonuidable opptmouL. While ho di'spiiLcheil an army 
against Sekandcr Khan, to keep him in check, he him. 
self tnarched to meet Mosnolfer vShah, who had now ap- 
proached Mdndu; engaged and dofeuti'd him, imd drove 
him back into his own country. Against Seknnder of 
Bhilsa, his aims wore loss fortmmlo; for 1,he general 
sent to oppose him having fnllen at the clo.se of a .suc- 
cessful acl ion, Sekandcr rallied his broken troo])s, and 
totally defeated Mahmiid’s army, thus deprived of its 
loader. 

Modi'ni Rao, on his return from his campaigns against 
the troops of Gujrat, neglecting, for the present, Se- 
Icander Khan, who after his victory had retired to 
Sivtls, advanced to meet the more important invasion 
that threatened Mm from Chdnderi. The force there 
collected was led by his rival Mohdfez Khan, accom- 
panied by Muhammed Shah ; and was composed of the 
disaffected nobles of Malwa, and the Delhi auxiliaries. 
The hostile armies approached, and lay opposite to each, 
other, neither party being in haste to bring the contest 
to a final issue, by hazarding a decisive battle. At this 


* Periahta, vol. iv. pi). 2fi3, ZSii, 
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crisis, the prince, Malis<53 (Ilosheng 11. ), who ^yas in 
Sultan Mahim'id’s camp, and Sadr Khan, an olnccr of 
great rank and consideration, deserted and joined the 
invaders; carrying along with them a large body of 
cavalry. By this defection the affairs of Sultan Mahmhd 
seemed to be brought to the brink of ruin. Fortunately 
for him, however, the general in command of the auxi- 
liaries of Delhi, presuming too much upon the value of 
his services, and mistaking the feelings of those whom 
he came to succour, insisted with Bohjat Khan of Ohan- 
d^ri, the chief of most influence among the insurgents, 
and the real leader of the revolt, that the public prayers 
should be read in the name of Sultan Sekander Lodi, 
as the supreme sovereign. This he absolutely refused 
to admit. Besides such attachment as he may have 
had to Muhammod Shah, for whom he was fighting, his 
own power, and that of the other confederate nobles, 
rested on the weakness of their If ing ; and they wove 
little disposed, by acknowledging a more powerful 
prince, to resign all their omi importance. This pro- 
duced a coolness, which was followed by Bohjat Khaii’s 
withdrawing himself from the camp of the allies. Sultan 
Sekander probably discovered that Malwa was not yet 
ready .to fall into his hands, and the Delhi auxiliaries 
were soon after recalled. In the extremity to which 
he, ill his turn, was reduced by these losses, Muhammed 
Shah, resolving to strike a bold coup-de-main, de- 
spatched a strong body of his troops, by a circuitous 
route, to surprise Mandu. But this detachment was 
overtaken and defeated ; and Mohdfez Khan, who con- 
ducted it in person, was slain. In spile of this disaster, 
however, Muhammed Shah and Bohjat Khan, who had 
again joined him on the retreat of the Delhi troops, 
succeeded, by the intervention of Sheikh Ouha, a holy 
man, in concluding a peace with Sultan Mahmfid ; by 
which Raisen, Bliflsa, and Dhamoni wei’e assigned to 
Muhammed Shah, as a provision for his support, at the 
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aainc 4'imG tliiit a p:oiieral annu'sf}' wi.s /?vanto(l to all 
lua lollowcvs; iiial Moilini Ilao was »latl thus tohti aWo 
to put an end to hostilhics, wliioh oxhuusli'd the king- 
dom and oudtingoml its huU'pt'iulout oxist(>noo. 

To concludo the hlatory of thi.s litllo kingdom, some 
ycni’s after tlioae tvansaclions, Muliatninod Shah died, 
leaving a son Ahnicd Sliah. Sultan Ihrilhim Lodi, who 
had now succeeded his faiher in the throne of Delhi, 
and who professed to he the ally and protector of the 
prince, carried him off, and committed tlio charge of 
his forts to such persons ns he supposed to he in his 
owTi intcrc.st. Whou Jlsina Sanga, the head of the Hindu 
interest, iidvanood to attack Sultan Ihralnm, the go- 
vernor of these strongholds, lunng mueh mor(>, attaehed 
to the I'oijpiits than t(» Delhi, revolt, ed 5 mid all these 
places, with (Jhfuuh'ri and many other towns, fell into 
the hands of the lltina, who bestowed them on his 
allies, the loiKling Hdjpiit idiiefs of Rlalwa» Ihusisu 
and niiilsa ho gave to Bihih-ed-di'n ; and Dlmnden to 
Medfui Kao.* 

.The oonelmsion of a peiiei , anil thi' diseomtituro of 
the Muauluuiu confederacy, had left Rlodfui Uao and 
tlio Kiijjnits all-powerful at tin* court of RIalwa, They 
filled the principal ofliccs with their dependents ; the 
royal guards were composed entirely of HtijpiUs. An 
■unsuccessful attempt made to secure Miindu for the 
Muhammedan intercbt hy revolt, gave a colour for re- 
moving the few Moslems who still continued to hold 
any charge of importance. Except the personal ser- 
vants of the king, about twenty in number f , few were 
left in any situation of trust. The king either taking 
an alarm at those proceedings, or ivroiight upon by 
the complaints and representations of the discontented 
Musulmans about his person, resolved for once to act 
■with ■vigour and to dismiss his E/ypiit troops. This 

* I’erhhta, vol, iv. p, 25G, stiyg, two IraiuUud. 

T Tabak&t-i.AklieTi, FerUIita 
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would have been no easy task even for the ablest prince. 
The mode of doing it adopted by Mahimid, proved only 
his weakness and ignorance. It is usual, in many 
parts of India, when a master discharges a seiwant of 
some consideration, with whom he wishes to part on 
friendly terms, to present him, as a mark of his good 
will, a little betel-nut and lime wrapped up in a leaf *, 
as is done to a guest when taking leave. As the 
Kajpiit troops amounted to forty thousand, the king 
ordered that number of packets of pan to be prepared, 
and sent in baskets to Medini Rao, that he might pre- 
sent them to the troops, and at once dismiss the whole 
army. The Rajpiits, inflamed at the indignity, called 
upon Medini Rao to depose Mahmiid, and at once to 
elevate his own son, the RiU-Rdianf, to the throne. 
The minister, by his influence, contrived to suppress 
tliis mutiny ; but Malum'id, tired of the restraint under 
winch ho felt himself, and too pusilhu»imous to resort 
to any politic or manly measure, — with dastardly im- 
becility attempted, by means of his household servants, 
to assassinate Medini Rao and Salbhan, his principal 
ministers. Salbhan fell murdered under their blows ; 
but Medini Rao escaped, severely wounded. No sooner 
did the troops hear of this violent outrage, than they 
rushed to the palace, which they attacked; but were 
repulsed by the personal braveiy of the king and his 
immediate attendants; and were once more appeased 
by Medini Rao, who was, to appearance, again received 
into favour.J Mahmiid, however, not long after, con- 
trived to escape from the palace, with but a few atten- 
dants and made good his way into Gujrdt. 

From Gujrdt, he soon returned, accompanied by 
Mozeffer Shah, then king of the country, at the head of 
a powerful army. Medini Rao, though deprived of 
that authority which in monarchical countries attends 

• F&n.supdii. " $ Tabakdt-i-Akberi, f. 453. ; Fe- 

t Rai of Rais. rishta, vol. iv. p. 267. 
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the name of hinff, took active measures to austiun his 
cause. ITo left his son to clcfoncl Maudu, and himself 
hastened to meet tlie invaders in the licld; hut, soon 
finding himself too weak to oppose the army of the two 
kings, Avith any hopes of success, he retreated ; nnci, 
having reinforced the garrison of Mandu, proceeded to 
Cheitiir, to solicit succour from Efina Sdnga, at that 
period the chief of the E,djpiit race. The allied sove- 
reigns, advancing, took Dhar ; and then besieged Mi'm- 
du, which, in the course of a few days, surrendered on 
terms ; but the terms were broken by the besiegers, the 
idace attacked and canied by surprise, and nuietecn 
thousand Edjpfits, without diseriininntion of ago or sex, 
are said to have pci'ishcd, — ninubci’.s fulliug in {hvji'i/iai' 
or voluntary massacre, by Avhieh the suck of the jilaco 
was accompanied.* Mozeffer Shah, having voinsLated 
Sultan Malmuid in his capital, returned to (lujriU, luav* 
ing an auxiliary force hohiud him under Asof Khuiv, 

Hut though Sultan Mahnn'id AVtis lhn.s restored to Ids 
ca])ital and the adjoining provinces, a large portion of 
Malwa WHS still hostile to him. Medi'ni Kao poasi'ssed 
Clnlnderl and Gagrown ; while Slhih-od-dhi held Khdsii, 
Kaisen, and Surangpi'it, some of the most iuipoi’timt 
forts and districts of Malwa. While these chiefs Avere 
nearly independent, or dependant rather on the lluiia 
than on Mahradd, their extensive territories could 
hardly be reckoned parts of his kingdom. Siiltaii 
Mahuuid resolved, therefore, to reduce them to obe- 
dience; and led his own troops and his Gujrdt aux- 
iliaries against GagroAvn, which he besieged. 

Modfni Rai, having been joined by Rana Sdnga from 
Cheitdr, advanced with a formidable army to its assis- 
tance. On hearing of this movement, Mahmiid raised 
the siege, and made sevei’al days’ inarch to meet him. 
On the last of these days, the Sultan, after a long 

* Feiishta malces the uega last which are detailed in the Tabakdl-i- 
some mondis, and says nothing of Akberi, if. 455, 456. 
the tieaCliery, the paiticuiais of 
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mai’oli, ctuiio to his ground sibout seven kos fram the hiap. ir. 
enemy. Hdna Sdnga, however, who had hoard of his 
approach, and who was detennined to attack him while 
his troops wore fatigued and in disorder, monnted and 
moved forward. As he approached the camp, he came 
upon scattered parties of Mahmiid’s men ; but, even 
when he had reached the main army, found all in dis- 
order, and no regular opposition was attempted. It 
could hardly be called a battle. Thirty-two of the Defeat of 
chief nobles of Malwa fell in the contest and rout that 
ensued ; as did Asof Klian, and hundreds of the Gujrkt 
auxiliaries. Sultan Mahmrid himself Avas taken pri- 
soner, after an obstinate resistance, in which he re- 
ceived several wounds. He was, as we have seen, 
generously treated by Eiina Siinga, and restored to his 
kingdom ; partly, perhaps, by the influence of Medhii 
Kao. But, as ModiiAi Kao, Sihih-cd-dtn, and Solcandor 
IClian of SivAs, besides a number of small chiefs, re- mui ais. 
tained their possoasionH ; and, as RAna Sanga had liim- InJU't or 
self seized upon many diatricis, insomuch that not 
above a toiitli part of the kingdom of Malwa remained 
in the Sultan’s hands, the revenues of the state Avere 
miserably impaired. Indeed, it Avas generally believed 
that the RAna was I’estrained from occupying the whole 
kingdom only by respect for the power and influence of 
Mozeffer Shah.* 

«»-®nnfAe imprudence of Sultan Mahmiid soon involved Deader 
him in new dangers. On the death of Mozeflfer Shah, 

Behdder Shah, after two reigns of only a few months’ 
duration, succeeded to the throne of GujrAt ; and 
Chand Khan, his younger brother, fled to MAndu, 
where he was entertained by Mahmxid. Attempts 
were made to engage in his cause the Emperor BAber, 
who, by this time, had gained possession of the throne 
of Delhi ; and a correspondence was carried on betAveen 

* Tab. Akb. f. 457. ; Feii'ibta, iv. p. 262. 
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Delhi rand Milndii, for that purpose. Information of 
this reached Behi'ulcr, who smothered his resentment 
for the moment, but resolved to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to revenge the injuiy. 

About two years afterwards, Edber himself .'ippcarcd 
on the stage of Malwa. After ho had defoiited Jhlna 
Sdnga, he turned his arms against Medini Jiao, the 
chief supporter of the Rajpiit interest in Malwa ; and 
took by storm Chdnderi, the seat of his power, Avith 
the slaughter of all its defenders, and of that eminent 
man himself. He restored it to Ahmed Shah, Mu- 
hamined Shah’s son, whose cause ho affected to espouse, 
leaving a “ governor over him.” It wiis the Emperor’s 
intention to have followed u]) his success by reducing 
Blu'Lsa, Raison and Sarangpiir, the (lhiefshi[> of iSiliili- 
cd-diu, and then to have murehed lo Cheilhv to attack 
the lldua in his capital; but tliis plan he was forced lo 
abandon, by insurrections, which made his preseiico 
necessary iu the eastern provinces.* 

At this period, Kdua Sdiiga died, and was suceei'deil 
by his son .Rdua RuUonsi. Sultan J\Iahimid, thinking 
this a lavourabie opportunity to recover Avbat he had 
lost, Avith that spirit of restless incapacity Avhich marked 
his character, sent an army to attack and plundei’ the 
new Rcina’s territories. Ruttonsi, iu revenge of this 
injury, marched into his dominions ; upon which the 
Sultan advanced from Sarangpiir to oppose him. TIcro 
he summoned to his standard Sihih-ed-dfn (Avith Avhom 
he had, a few years before, been at war ; and Avhom bo 
had even deprived of Sarangpiir) and Moyin Khan, the 
adopted son of the late Sekander Khan of Siviis. IIo 
now, when too late, attempted to conciliate these chiefs. 
On Moyin Khan he conferred the title of Masnad Khan, 
and presented him Avith a scarlet pavilion ; lo Sildh- 
ed-di'n he gave some additional villages, near his various 


B^bci's Mem, p. S77 j 378. 
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jAglrs, But the Sultan had ceased to command their 
confidence ; and these noblemen, — believing that the 
favours conferred upon them were intended to servo a 
present purpose, while his hatred was in nothing 
abated, and that they had every thing to apprehend 
from his intrigues, — soon after left his camp and joined 
the Rina. Meanwhile, Behider Shah, seizing the op- 
portunity for which he had been in wait, of prosecuting 
his revenge, had also entered Malwa. The Rina, with 
the Malwa chiefs who had joined him, marched towards 
the Ring of Gujrit, that all might act in concert. 
Sultan Mahmiid, filled with alarm at this revolt and 
double invasion, sent to Behider Shah, professing his 
readiness to wait upon himj but, under various frivolous 
pi’etcxts, constantly put off the time of meeting. Be- 
hadcr, at length, aware of his insincerity, pushed on to 
Mandu, his capital, into which the Sultan had thrown, 
himself; and, after a short siege, took it by escalade. 
Malnniid fell into his hands, and was at first treated 
with respect ; but three days afterwards, on some of- 
fence, real or pretended, BehMcr Shah proclaimed him- 
self King of Malwa ; and next day sent off the Sultan, 
in chains, with twenty of his sons, under an escort of 
an hundred horse, to be confined in the hill-fort of 
Champanir. But the escort that attended him being 
attacked, near Dokad, during the night by a party of 
Bhils, he was put to death by his guard, to prevent a 
rescue. This event occurred only three months after 
fluradyun had mounted the throne.* 

* Perishta, in the History of that assigned in the Tahakate Ak- 
Malwa, (vol. iv, p. 368.) fixes the beri, and by Perishta in the History 
date of the storming of Mdndu, on of Gujrat (vol. iv, p. US.). In the 
the 9 Shdban, a. h. 932, (22 May, History ot Kfindesh (vol.iv, p. 310.), 
A.D. 1526). This can hardly he Feiishta seems to place the reduction 
correct, as B&ber, (Mem. P.37C.) in of Mdndu, and, oonsequeiitly, the 
Moharrem 934, (Jan. 1628), speaks death of Sidtan Mahmud, hiA.H. 
of Sultan Mahmud as still in Mandu. Q39 (a. d. 1 532-3). The Mirdt-r- 
The real date is probably a. h. 937, Ahmedi (Bird’s transl, p.238.) makes 
Shdbdn 9, (a. n. 1531, March 8), the escalade of Mandu take place 
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lieWidcr Sliali anil Iltliui liuttonsi iioiv overran all 
Mahva. The capital, Avilli the wobteru and northern 
province's, Boln'uter added to his dominions. The Riiiia, 
on the other haiiil, seems to have added little to his own 
immediate terrilol'ies ; but the Mahva lords, wlio had 
espoused his interest, and who, for some time bclbro, 
had acknowledged his authority, he confirmed in the 
possession of Raison, Rautamhdr, Sarangpur, and several 
other extensive distiicts. 

The ambition of Behader, nourished by success, was 
not to be restrained by conventions and treaties. 
SilAli-cd-din or Silhadi was too powerful a subject not 
to be viewed with jealousy ; and he detc'rmined to ruin 
him. Tliat cluc'Ctaiu’s son, who was in BeluUlcr's camp, 
was sent to invite his falhor to wait u]ion the King, 
who wihlied to consult with him before voturniag to 
(hiji'tU.'*' Thu Ivtijpiil, leaving his sou in Ujein, mot 
llohader Shall near Dlnlr. That prince eutoiH'd^ iho 
fort, aocomiiiuiicd only by Sillnhli, whom lie IIksi'O 
treacherously belied, with the two l{iij])ii(.s by whom 
tl>c chief was attended. One of tliom, laying his hand 
on his dagger, drew it, and prc[)urcd for rosisUmce. 
“ Torboar,” said the cliiof, “it is mo whom yon arc 
killing.” “ ’'I’was in your defence it was drawn,” said 
his faithful follower ; “ but, since my act endangers you, 
thus I slay myself, and escape the inibcry of seeing you 
a prisoner.” With these words, he iuilicted on himself 
several mortal wounds, “ and so," says the JMnsulman 
historian, “ went to hell.” BehAder’s pretext for this out- 
rage, and for his quarrel with Sildh-ed-dln, was that the 
pagan had in his seraglio several Muhammedan women, 
and even some ladies of the haram of a deceased Sultan. 

so Shiiban, (a. n. 9S7) atid tbe makes his death occar on the Sheb-e- 
soriender of Malumid Shah follow, Beiat (iS SlidbAu) one day later, 
IS Mohaiiein, A. n, 93S, (S6 Aug. f. 459. Instead of twenty sons, 
1 .531). Ferishta makes him killed Fevishta gives him seven, 
live days after the escalade (14 * Tabakdte Akberi, if ogi. 4.59.; 

Sh4b&i), The Tabakate Akberi Baber's Mem. pp. SIS. 37(5. 
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The King, after getting SilAh-cd-din into his power, 
entered his dominions, and, with little oj)position, 
gained possession of XJjein, Sarangpiir, and Bhilsa. lie 
finally besieged the brother and one of the sons of that 
chief in the strong fort of Eaisen, which contained also 
his wives and family, and, after a long siege, reduced 
it to the greatest distress. 

Silhddi, though in captivity, and oven, it is said, com- 
pelled to renounce his o^vn religion for the Moslem creed, 
most keenly sympathised with his adlictcd subjects. 
Seeing no prospect of relief from an army sent to his 
assistance by Edna Ruttonsi, a prince far inferior in all 
respects to his illustrious father, and in which his OAvn 
son Bhopat served with the shattered remains of his 
force, was compelled to seek relief in submission or 
despair. A capitulation was at length entered into, on 
condition that the fort was to bo given up, but that the 
lives, liberties, and honour of uU who were in it should 
be respected, and that Sildh-ed-din was to he set at large. 
That chieftain asked permission to enter 1 ho fort for the 
purpose of bringing out the females of his household, in 
terms of the treaty. Here he had to sustain the re- 
proaches of his wife, Durgdwati, a daughter of Edna 
Sdnga, who, distrusting any Moslem promises, declared 
her I’esolution to die free and unblemished, and con- 
cluded her invectives by setting fire to a pile that she 
had reared, which consumed in its flames the palace 
and seven hundred beautiful females that were in the 
baram. Silah-cd-diu himself, stung to madness, put on 
his armour, and, accompanied by his brother, rushed 
out with their devoted followers, and died the death of 
Edjpiits. Beh^der bestowed Edisen, with Bhflsa and 
Chdnderi, on Alem Khan Jildl-Khan Jigat*, a noble- 

• The Mir4te Ahmedi calls him the beginning of his hrotlier Sultan 
Sultan Alem Lodi. lie seems to lbi4him’s reign. See also Baber's 
have been the son of a Sultan Jildl- Afetn. pp. 349- 335. 
khan, who aspired to the tin one in 
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maw, v'lio liad lately lield tlic govcrmueut ot' Kalpi, 
imcloi' Bdber ; but who Iiad snbscfimmtly (loti (Voin that 
plueo, mid reiiouneod hia iillegiiuieo.* Having thus 
struno’thcnoil lus poAvor in Afalwa, Bolu'ulor rotunied iu 
tnimipU to Ilia hereditary domiuiona. 

l>i'sid('8 liis conquests iu Alalwa, lleln'ulei' Shah had 
extraordinary success iu other quarters, lie marched 
throngli the territories of his nephcAV, Miran Aluhainined 
Khan, the prince of Kandesh, to succour Iinad-ul-Mulk, 
the King of Beriir, when attacked by the kings of Buder 
and Aluuednagarf ; and, driving the invaders before 
him, advanced by Jdlua to Doidaldbdd. He compelled 
Burhiin Nizdm Sluih to ackiiOAvlcdge him as King of 
Ahmodnagnr, ns Avell as CnjrtU ; and to naul the public 
prayers iu his nuuio. Ho gained some imjiortaul, ad- 
vantages over the hivtugnoso, who infested his domi- 
mous. Uc was fond of state, and ad’cctod imich pomp 
and splendour, both in his court and camp. 1 11s anuit's 
were numerous, and the Prince of Kaiuleah, and “the 
King of PxM'ilv, served in them with their iiuKiliarica; 
as„did the legitimate Prince of Mulwa, Avho avics allowed 
01 ’ compelled to attend his court.J 


* IViIht's Mem. p. 37S. ; Pt- 
ri&lita, vol. iv. iip. SI70. 118. 

•|' Briggs’s Perisihlft, val. lii. p. 
480.; vol. iv. p. 112. 

^ The greater part of the pre- 
ceding narrative is from the Taha- 
kato Akberi, flP. 389—392, Fc- 
lishta, Hist, of Gujiat, vol. iv. 
pp. I — 12.3. j Hist, of Molwa, Ibid, 
pp. 167 — 269. ; Hist, of Koudesh, 


Ibid. p. 310., ooiwctcd by a few 
short notices in Huber’s Memoirs. 

It may bu remarked, that the 
dilFcreiit histories of Ferishta vary 
from each other iu several par- 
ticulars, especially in the chronology, 
in each, he probably followed the 
historian of the particular dynasty 
whose annals ho was Avriting. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AFFAIttS OB’ GDjalT AND JUALWA. 


SECTION II. 

CONQUEST OB’ MaVU-WA BT HUMIyUN. 

llELATIOUa 01' GUJRjiT AND OnElTTJIl. SUCCESSES OP BEuIdEK 

SIIAU IN UALWA AND rAjPUT/InA. — IIB FORMS A LEAGUE AGAINSl' 

nUM/YDN. JOINED BY SULTAN AlA-ED-D^N LODI AND ms SON, 

tAtAb khan LODI — AND BY JIUUAMHED ZEMAn k(iIZA, — UU- 

mAyUN HEMONSTHATES ■WmiOUT EFFEOT, Ol'KIlATIONS OF THE 

ALLIES. — TIIEIU ENTIUB DBFISAX. — IIUMAyUN INVAjinS MALIVA. — 
STOim AND SACK OP CHElTl'ni BY BEHAdEU MIAII. — THE ARMIES 
OP ITUMAyUN and BBIiAdEH MEET AT MANDSIJ'It. — TUB LATTEE 

ENTRENCH THEMSELVES. DISTRESS IN BEhAdER’s DAMP. — IfLIGHT 

OP THE KING — HIS TROOPS PLUNDERED AND PURSUED. INVEST- 

MENT OP mAndU. — DESCRIPTION OF THAT CAPITAL. — OTEHTURBS 

OP beiiAder. — mAndu escaladed. — bbhAder escapes to gujrAt. 
— mAhdu plundered by the imperialists. — humAyun supreme 
IN MAilVA. 

The destruction of the kingdom of Malwa, as an inde- 
pendent state, entirely changed the political relations 
which had subsisted between the rulers of Gujrdt and 
Cheitiir. Formerly, they were often allies; hencefor- 
ward, they of necessity became direct rivals. The spoils 
and provinces of that extensive country were the prize 
for which both contended. In this contest, the means 
which they employed to attain their objects were diffe- 
rent. The King endeavoured to occupy the country 
directly by his own troops; the Rd.na, to secure an 
ascendency by the intervention of chieftains of great 

D 4 " 
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local influence. 'I'lie wealth and comuiercinl proaperity 
of GujriU enabled Beluidev Shah to bviiip; into the Held 
a largo regular army and a jiowerfnl artillery; the 
Uana’s gallant followers were ever prepared to sacrifice 
their lives for their chief or their tribe, in the day of 
battle, but they had no means of keeping the field for 
any great length of time, or of securing permanently 
such conquests as they made. A battle being gained, 
or a city stormed and pillaged, they were eager to 
return to their homes, with their glory and their plun- 
der. The constitution of the Tliijpiit states, a con- 
federacy of tribes or of little chieftains, was little suited 
for retaining distant jiossossions. 

1'ho attack of llchddcr Shah on Siliih-od-dfn had 
brought the KAiia into the field, in his defence. But 
the Hfijpiit army wci’o no longer directed by a warrior 
like Hiiua SAnga. lUna Jluttonsi, after a short reign, 
bud yielded tlio sword of command to bis brother Bil«‘r- 
nnijlt.* This impolitic prince, having disgusted the 
cliiofs, who fonnod the strength of his armies, could 
oflbr hut an imperfect resistance to the attack of Be- 
luidur; who now, flushed with victory, invaded Ids 
territories, year after ycui’. In tlie siumucr after the 
dcatli of Siliih-cd-dfn, following up his siiccci'S, he re- 
duced the important fortress of GAgrown, and sent nu 
army to besiege Rantambdr. Thougb compelled to 
hasten back to Din, to check the encroaclmients of the 
Portuguese on his coasts, he next season returned to 
Malwa ; marched victorious through its provinces ; and, 
not only Avrested from his rival the conquests made by 
RAna SAnga in that kingdom, hut even advanced into 
the RAna’s hereditary dominions, and besieged him iu 

* The peilod of the death of neous. As Colonel Tod allows 
Ruttonsij and accession of Bikermd- Ruttonsi a reign of five years, and as 
jit; is not well kuownt The Musul- he ascended the niasnad in a, n. 
man histoiidtis do not fix it; and 934, his death may be placed a. ii. 
the chronology of Uie Riijputs them- 9S9. 
selves is in genual cxtioinely eiro- 
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Olieitdr itself. AVe have seen, that, in spite *of the 
inarch of the Emperor llunidymi, as far as Griidlitii’, to 
his assistance, the Rana was compelled ignorainiously 
to purchase, at a high price, the retreat of the King of 
Gujrdt. 

These continued successes added fuel to the naturally 
ambitious temper of Behdder. He and Humdyun had 
now become neighbours, and the events of the last 
campaign had shown that they must inevitably soon 
come to a collision. The King of Gujrdt, indignant 
that his prey should have been wi’ested from him, 
looked round for means to occupy and injure the Em- 
peror j and they were not wanting. 

Many Afghdn Amirs, and other refugees from Delhi 
and the eastern provinces, who had been driven into 
exile by the successes of Baber, had fled to his court 
for sholtor. Sultan Behddcr, who had himself been a 
fugitive from Gujrdt at the time of Bdbor’s invasion, 
and who had spent some lime in exile at the court of 
Sultan Ibrdlum Lodi, as well as at Judiipfir, stood in 
too great awe of the late Emperor to hazard any hostile 
proceedings during his lifetime. But after the succes- 
sion of llumayun, he was incessantly urged by Tatdr 
Klian Lodi, and other fugitives from what had been the 
Afgbdn, and were now the imperial, dominions, to lend 
them even a moderate aid ; as they boasted, with that, 
to be able, if not to exterminate the Chaghatdi invaders, 
at least to drive them back beyond the Indus. We 
have seen that Sultan Ald-ed-dhi Lodi, the father of 
Tdtdr Khan, the uncle of the late Sultan Ibrdhim, and 
twice an unsuccessful competitor for the throne of 
Delhi, had been sent by Bdbcr to be imprisoned in the 
distant fort of Kila-Zefer, in Badakhshdn*, for reasons 
unknown, but probably for the crime of being danger- 
ous from his birth and his pretensions. Having escaped 


CHAP. n. 

Srer. 11. 
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♦ Akbcrnuind, f. 37 . MS. B. f. 74 ,. 
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from custody, by the assisttuicc of some iuei*> 

chants, he found his way hi disguise, through many 
perils, across the Afglu'iu country and Ihiluchistiin, to 
the court of Gujrat. Behader, who had long resisted 
the solicitations of the exiles, at last, prompted by what 
he regarded as his own wrongs, yielded to their impor- 
tunity ; and, entering into their views, began to make 
preparations for an attack on IIumAyun. He secretly 
employed considerable sums in drawing olT the adhe- 
rents of his rival, and received, with distinguished 
favour, the refugees from Agra, who flocked to his 
court. 

It was about this ))eriod that !Muluumnod Zeimhi 
Mirza, having csca])cdiVom Huina, arrived in hisciiinp'^, 
with his kcopev, Ytidgar 1’agliiii Beg, Avhoni he had 
seduced to accompany him in his flight. Behddor Shah, 
situated as ho was, and indulging the ]flan.s which ho 
did, regarded tho arrival of a in'iuco of his riink and 
laleiHs as a fortunate occurroiico, and witrmly ('ulerod 
into his animosities. Tho fugitive confirnu'd I ho o[)iniou 
given hy Tatar Khan, of the ease with which tho 
Emperor might he expelled, lie ropro.seuteil the dis- 
cipline of the army as relaxed since the late Jilmperor’s 
death ; the troops, as giving themselves up to ease and 
luxury; the nobles, as discontented; and both tho 
native and Afghdn chiefs and officei’s, as only waiting 
for an opportunity to revolt. 

These proceedings could not escape the notice of 
Humdyun, who called upon Behdder Shah to dismiss 
Muhammed Zemdn Mirzaf, and the other rebels and 

An instance of Bclidder'a Inxu- of roses) to allay tlie lient. The 
rious and ostentatious magnificence Muza sent to ask Behddcr for a 
is mentioned on tills occasion. When small quantity, and received foilh- 
Muhammed Zemdn leaclied Be- with twenty cait-Ioads. The King 
hdder's camp, hefoie Cheiifir, he had been accuslomud to have a 
was Suffering from the heat of the spitit distilled fiom it, Tdiikho- 
weather. His physicians iccom- Bedauni, f. IZQ, 
mended GCd-kend (candied conserve t No mention is made of any 
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rugidvos from the imperiul Joinhiions, who woi’a* enter- 
tained in his oourt. Tiiifa the lung of Gujrfit declined, 
on the general ground of that hospitality which all 
princes are accustomed to extend to the distressed. He 
adduced the precedcntof Sultan AlA-ed-diu himself, Sultan 
Sekander Lodi’s brother, who, as well as several other 
princes of the blood, in circumstances resembling the 
present, had found refuge with his predecessor, Mozeffer 
Shah, without giving offence to the sovereigns of Delhi. 

Humayun, in return, maintained, that the reception 
afforded to the fugitive enemies of his government was 
inconsistent with the relations of amity that subsisted 
between them, and must lead to dangerous conse- 
quences. He denied that the case of AM-cd-dln, referred 
to, had any similarity to the present ; ho reminded the 
King, with something of a menace, that, unwilling as the 
great Taimiir had long been to attack Beyezid ‘ lldcrim, 
while he was engaged in war with the inlidels of Europe, 
and 'many as wore the injuries which on that account 
he long bore, yet that his patiouco was finally exhausted, 
whoii that monarch refused to withdraw his protection 
from Kara Yiisef Tiirkomfin, and Sultan Ahmed Jdiiir, 
Tairmir's rebellious subjects, who had taken refuge with 
him. That the consequences were sufiftciently well 
loiown. And he insisted, that Behdder Shah should 
either deliver up Muhammed Zem^n Mirza, or at least 
expel him from his dominions. Behdder obstinately 
persisted in his refusal. 

The demonstration which Humdyun made on the 
side of Gualiar, during the siege of Cheitiir, was a snf- 


demand to deliver up Sultan AM-ed- 
dfn Lodi; either, because he had 
not then arrived; or, as is more 
probable, because his situation was 
different from that of Muhammed 
Zeman, and did not in the same 
deg) ee justify the Empeioi's demand. 
The former, though a claimant of 


the throne of Delhi, was an Afghdn 
of (he race of Lodi; the latter, a 
Chaghatai prince of the race of 
Tauntir, who had been long in the 
iraperiid service, and had mairied a 
sister of the Emperor. 

* Called Bsjazet by our his- 
torians. 
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(iciently intelligibli' inrlicatiou of wliiit lie would liavu 
attempted, had the iiiternul disordeVH, which occupied 
him at home, admitted of his iiiiirchiiig beyond the 
limits of his own dominions. Beluider, ollended at the 
tone of his rival’s mnonstrances, noiv entered heartily 
into the views of the exiles, and lent every nssislancc 
in his power to the claims of Sultan Ahi-cd-din or Alim 
Lodi, who once more put forward his pretensions to 
the throne of Delhi. Tatar Khan, Alim’s son, who 
managed the affairs of his father, ui’ged the King to 
declare for him openly ; contending, that the Emperor’s 
army, in its present state, Avould not dare to meet that 
of CuijrAt. But Bclmdcr was still anxious not to come 
prominently forward ; and it was, iherolbre, arranged, 
that tlie intended attack should have only the air of an 
unautlioriscd irruption of the Afglnlu vofugees, for the 
recovery of their former cinpiro; and that the King 
hiiuaelf should not appear to take any share in It. He 
privately, however, supjilicd (hem with large sums of 
money, to enable tbem to ])ut their army on an elU'ctivo 
footing. The amount stated, probably with .some ox- 
aggoratiou, to have boon not less tbauainillion sterling* 
was sent to Kaiitbdr, to be employed by Tjitdr Klian. 
Adventurers and exiles /locked to his standard, from 
every quarter; and a formidable force was soon ready 
to take the field. 

An extensive plan of operations was formed, and 
vigorously acted upon. Sultan AlA-ed-din Lodi, Tattir 
Khan’s father, led a considerable force f to Kalinger, 


* Twenty krdr of old Gnji at gold 
coin, which Abnlfazl (Akberuama, 
f. S7.) e&limates at double the 
cunency of his time, or forty kidis. 
This, if reckoned in mpees, would 
give forty millions sterling, which 
cannot bo admitted. If leckoned 
in ddins, the current mode of 
Treasury compulation, it would 
amount to one million steihug, if 


in double ddms, to two millions. 
Briggs’s Ferishta calls the sum throe 
kiors of rupees, or about tiuee 
millions glerllng, 

f I have been sometimes tempted 
to believe that this array was com- 
manded by Ald-ed-din or Alim Khan 
Jilnl Khan Jigat, who, we have 
been, now held Raiseu, Bhilsa, and 
Clnlndcri. Abulfdiil, however, says 
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in Bandelkand, to encourage the hostile spirit tdready 
existing in that quarter, and to threaten, or in case of 
success, to invade Behar and the neighbouring provinces. 
Burhdn-el-niulk Sistani, Avith a body of Gujratis, was 
directed to march through the northern Kajpiit territory 
of Nag6r, to make a feint of attacking the Penjdb ; and 
thus to distract attention, and, by spreading alarm, to 
prevent any assistance being rendered from that pro- 
vince. The real attack, under Tdtdr Khan, was to be 
made in the line of Agra. Meanwhile, Behdder Shah 
himself, under cover of these different forces, proceeded 
Avith the army of Gujrdt, as if uninterested in Avhat was 
going on around him, to lay siege once more to the 
Efijpiit capital, Cheihir, Avhere he would be at hand to 
assist and take advantage of the invasion, should it 
succeed. Many able men in Behddor’s council blamed, 
wo arc told, this disjointed plan of operations ; giving 
it as their opinion, that it would bo much bettor to keep 
the army in a concentrated state ; and expressed their 
apprehension that the whole proceedings Avould be 
regarded as a breach of peace. But their advice Avns 
not listened to ; the King haAung persuaded himself 
that, since the Loclis had undoubted pretensions to the 
throne of Delhi, their asserting such claims Avould be 
held to be a matter of their own, and could lead to no 
inferences unfavourable to himself. The different 
armies were soon put in motion. T4tar Khan, who 
had increased his troops to forty thousand horse, 
Afghans and othei’S, advanced towards Agra*; and, 
having by the Avay attacked and carried Biana, his 
plundering parties extended their ravages to the very 
suburbs of the capital. 

Humdyun, ou receiving intelligence of these trans- 
actions, gave up, for the present, his expedition against 

expressly, that it was Saltan Ald-ed- of Sekander, f. 139. 

din, Titsl Khan’s father j and the * Akbeindma, f. 37. ; Tabakftte 

Tarfkhe Bedclimi calls him the son Akberi, f. 145. 
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Boiigal and BoliAr, and linstoncd back to Agra. Mean- 
wliilo, however, lie ordered his brothers, lliiidal and 
Aslceri, his cousin, A’l'idgiir Nil sir Jlfirzu, the son of 
his late uncle, Ntisir Mivza, and Kilsini Ilusein Sultan, 
Uzbek, with eighteen thousand horse, to proceed without 
delay to check the invaders; rightly judging, that, if 
their grand anny was defeated, the others could do 
little mischief. When the approach of the imperialists, 
inferior as they were in number, became known, the 
invading troops were seized with a sudden panic, and 
large bodies of them deserted every day and returned 
home; insomuch that, in a short time, of this great 
army, colleeled with so inncli paiwlc and expcnce, not 
more than three thousand horse vomaiiiod with TiUdr 
Khan. That nobleman, indignant at the treachery 
of his inercnnnries, stung with slmmo at tlio result (h* 
his high proinises, and defeated lu his long-eherished 
schciuoH of ambit ion, Avheu they scorned on the very eve 
of being uocoinplishod, hesitated for some timi' whether 
lie should light or retreat. Impi'lled, however, hy 
iiKliguutiou and dc.s])air, lie came to a conlUet with the 
enemy at MandrAcl, where the brave Ibllowt'rs who still 
adhered to him ivero routed ivith great shiughti'v, and 
Iilmself and three Iiundi’od of his otlicers slain. Biana 
was soon I’ceovcrcd, without a blow ; and the other two 
invading armies, on hearing of these calamitons events, 
retreated into the territories of Gujriit.f 

Eager as Humdyuu was to I’cprcss tlie disorders that 
were arising in Ms dominions on the Ganges, and in 
Behfvr, he saw clearly that he could not with safety 
leave behind him a victorious prince so formidable as 
Beh^der Shah, who had shown the worst dispositions, 
and whoso dominions now approached so near to his 
capital. It was evident that, should he proceed to 
Bengal, and should Behdcler, after reducing Clieitilr, 

** Ferishta says, ten thousand. rishta, vol. ii. pp. 73, 74. 

t Akherntoa, f. ,S7, ,38 . ; Fe- 
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avail himself of his absence to occupy Agra, the com- chap. ii. 
mnnication between the northern and southern parts 
of the imperial dominions would be out off, and himself 
and his army exposed to the danger of being totally de- 
stroyed. He determined, therefore, at once to attack 
his enemy in the centre of his power ; and, in the middle 
of November, a. d. 1534*, set out for a vigorous cam- 
paign. Marching in the direction of Malwa, he soon 
arrived near the strong fort of Eaisen, on the Betwa. 

The governor sent a deputation to meet him, and, in 
the Asiatic style, to represent that he and the fortress 
were his Majesty’s. Humdyun did not lose time in en- 
deavouring to reduce the place; but, accepting the 
proffered submission, such as it was, pushed forward, 
and was soon encamped at Sarangpiir, an important town 
on the Kali- Sind, in the very heart of Malwa. 

This rapid advance disconcerted BehAder Shah, who Bchdcicr 
was still busily, and not unsuccessfully, employed in cMifir. 
the Siege of Cheitdr. He saw the thin mask, with which 
lie had sought to cover his hostile intentions, rudely 
torn away ; and an offended enemy in the centre of bis 
dominions. His most experienced councillors differed 
as to the course proper to bo pursued. Some advised 
him at once to abandon the siege, which could be re- 
sumed at any time, and march to repel the invading 
army. On the other hand, Sadr Khan, the most eminent 
man of his court, and equally distinguished for his rank 
and for his political and military talents, was of a dif- 
ferent opinion. He urged, that Cheithr was reduced to 
the last extremity, and must soon fall ; that, to quit the 
siege now, was not only to lose all the labour which had 
been bestowed on it, but to injure the reputation of 
their arms ; that besides, the Emperor, sensible of the 

* A. n. 941, beginning of Je- paign against the Parebis, or of 
modi I. (a. n. Nov. 1534). It mareliing from Agra. Akbernama, 
seems not very clear whether this MS. B. f. 73. and 5 r. 
is the date of his giving up his cam- 
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odium whicli would attend suclx an intcvfevencc, would 
not attempt dii’eclly to inteiTupt tlie operntions ol' 
Musulmaiis, engaged in a lioly wnv ngain.st infidel'?. 
This opinion prevailed ; the operations of the siege were 
pushed on with redoubled fury ; the defences were bat- 
tered by the cannon of Rfuni Khan, a Tnrldsli engineer, 
who was assisted by Portuguese and other European 
artillerymen ; and finally, a mine was sprung, which 
left a broad and accessible breach. A storm followed, 
on the 8th of March, A. n. 1535, when the fort was 
carried by assault, in spite of every cfToi’t made by the 
courage and despair of the Rdjpiits, The garrison, see- 
ing that all hope was gone, proceeded to put to (loath 
their wives and women, who, on 1h('ir part, voluntarily 
presented their bosoui.s to tlu' .sword, or rushed into the 
biasing pyre, to avoid the (UdilemonlH of slnvc'ry, mul 
to imiutoin uutorniahed the honour of (heir trib('.’* 
The remaining Ibijpiits, ilion, clothing t]iemHclv(\s in 
their yellow-died garments, the well-lcnowu sign of 
despoil’ and death, sallied out to m('et their ossailaiUs, 
and were cut otf to a man. The victors, mi c'litc'i’ing the 
city, found only a heap of rnins and a lifeless solilnde. 
Tlie booty, wliich was great, was divided among the 
victorious troop.s. 

Etihdder Shah had now nothing to detain him from 
marching to chastise the invader of his dominions. To 
account for the inaction of Ilnmiiymi, at this important 
crisis, we are told, that, on reaching Sarangpiir, and 
being informed that it was the opinion of Roliader’s 
councillors that, as a faithful believer, he would not 
attack a prince engaged in a holy war, he declared that 
they only did him justice; and immediately ceased 


* AkbeTOdma, as above; Ta- who perished in this johar, at 

hakale Akheri, ff. 145,146.; Tod's thirteen thonsa'nd; the loss of the 

IliijaBthan, vol. i. pp. 311, 312. Rdjpdts, in the sieji^e and storm, at 

From native authorities. Col Tod thirty-two thoimud, the flower of 

estimates the numhet of women, theii tube. 
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from all offensive opoi’ations. There was now, however, 
an cud of this point of honour. On hearing of the fall 
of the Rdjpiit capital, lIumAyun left Ujein, where he 
then was, and moved to the northward ; while Behdder 
Shah, marching to meet him, the two armies soon came 
in sight of each other, on the banka of a large tank, near 
the town of Mandsiir.* 

The tents of the army of GujrAt were not all pitched, 
and the army itself had not yet come to its ground, when 
its advanced pickets were attacked and driven in upon 
their centre with some slaughter, by a body of the im- 
perial horse. This little incident had an effect on the 
spirits of the troops on both sides. Tilj Khan and Sadr 
Khan, two of Behdder’s most distinguished olficers, 
strongly urged him, while his troops were still flushed 
with their snccess at Cheitdr, and before they had tried 
the discipline and vigour of the Tiirld warriors, lo lead 
his men at once to battle, in which they would assuredly 
exert themselves gallantly. Bdini Khan, however, 
who commanded the artilleiy, and who had much in- 
fluence with the king -f-, was of a different opinion, He 
had with him about three hundred Turkish artillerymen, 
besides eighty Portuguese and Franks commanded by a 
native Portuguese, named San Jago, who had received 
the title of Feringi Khan. Rdmi Khan was an Ottoman 
Turk, who had been honoured with the title of Khodd- 
wend Khan, He had learned his art in the Turkish 
service, which, about this period, was distinguished for 
superiority in the management of heavy artillery. The 

* Alcbeindmaj f. 38. ; Tabak. veiy distinct account of any cam- 
Akbeiij ff. 146. 39/5. Jouher, (in paign before that of Bengal ; though, 
the oiigiiial) chap. li. says, that the aahetells Kdnuan Mfiza,inB^mz4n, 
impeiial aimy halted near TAlwar a. h. 960, tliat be had been nineteen 
(or Tilur, or Tisui) ; that BehOder, years in the Emperor’s service, he 
after taking Cheitfir, had diiected -was probably with him at this time, 
his maicli foi Gujidt, but was inter- The Tabakftt calls the place Siisur. 
cepted by the Emperoi, near Mori, f Lafltau, Hist, des Decouveites 
a town dependent on Burhdnpur. des Portugais, vol. i. p. 309. 4to. 
Jouher does not appear to give a 
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trade of the sea-coast, and tlio capture of several Por- 
tuguese ships, had furnished tho Icing Avitli an excellent 
train, which Itiimi Khan pronounced to be second only 
to that of the “ Kaisnr of Riiin,” Ilo said, that it would 
be foolish to throw away their superiority, by renounc- 
ing the use of the force in which they most excelled ; 
that it would bo better to cover themselves by trenches 
on all sides ; to strengthen their lines by their cars, 
waggons and carriages, and to plant their guns so as to 
make their jiosition impregnable to the enemy ; that the 
Moghuls, as they called the imperialists, with their usual 
daring and impetuosity, would soon be seen to gallop 
up to the lines, within range of their shot, when they 
would bo swept otr in crowds ; that, when they saw 
themselves unable to make any impression and bogiu- 
nlng to Huiror from scarcity, they must, in tho end, ho 
comjiellod to retreat ; that, thou was tlio time for tho 
royal horso to follow, and out thorn olf in detail, in their 
long retreat, when exhausted and broken as they would 
be. Jiiimi Khan’s success at Ohcitiir, and previously at 
Tiftisen, under circumstances very diircrcnt from tho 
present, gave perhaps an undue weight to his opinion j 
which prevailed, and was acted upon. Por a time, 
skiriuishos daily ensued, in which the invaders, from 
the quality of their troops, liad uniformly the advan- 
tage ; when, however, they followed the flying foe close 
to the trenches, they were soon made aware of the risk ; 
and, as might have been foreseen, ceased to approach 
them. ■* 

The fortified camp of Behddcr was, indeed, unassail- 
able; but it was in danger of becoming bis prison. 
The Chaghatdi array had all tho advantage of daring 
and activity. They soon taught their enemies to dread 
them, and showed a decided superiority, not only in 
discipline and in close combat, but in more distant 

* Tttbalt. AIcberi, ff. S£)Sj 396 . 
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fighting, from the use of the bow. The Gujrdtis, whose 
defensive armour could not resist their powerful arrows, 
after some experience of their energy and skill, did 
not willingly meet them in the field, and became dis- 
pirited ; while the ardour and enterprise of their in- 
vaders daily increased.* At this crisis Behdder was 
strengthened by the arrival of Sultan Alim, of Kalpi, 
with the troops of Raisen and Ghdnddri. 

While the armies thus lay facing each other, it 
happened one night that some young officers, who had 
met at a drinking party in the Emperor’s camp, having 
indulged in liberal libations, began to vaunt their 
prowess, and to exalt themselves, as nowise inferior to 
the heroes of former days. Warmed with their own 
boasting, and with the effects of the wine, they armed, 
mounted, and, in spite of the efforts made by their 
soberer comrades to prevent them, sallied forth, to the 
number of about two hundred, to have a dash at the 
enelny, and rode right for the hostile camp. When 
they had nearly reached it, they chanced to fall in with 
a division, under ono of the GujrAti generals, who, 
on seeing them approach, drew up his men, about four 
thousand in number, to receive them. The young 
enthusiasts, not deterred by this disparity of force, 
charged in amongst them without hesitation. The 
GujrAtis, astonished as they were, nevertheless at first 
stood their ground, and a short but sharp conflict 
ensued ; but, being confounded and daunted by the 
unusual energy of the assailants, and numbers of them 
falling, they finally gave way, and fled back to their 
camp in confusion. In Humdyun’s army this “ Com- 
bat of Friends,” as it was called, was loudly celebrated, 
and an official report f published, in a lofty strain, to 
make it generally known; while, in the camp of Be- 
hdder, it spread equal dismay, so that afterwards few 
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of liis troops willingly ventured beyond tlie protection 
of their field works and batteries. On one occasion, 
indeed, on the day of the rejoicings for the close of 
the Hiiiinzdn, Muhammed Zeman Llirza, anxious to 
distinguish himself among his now allies, advanced 
out of the trenches with about five or six hundred 
men, as if to challenge a combat, and was met by a 
party from the opposite side. His followers, after 
shooting a few arrows, retreated, and contrived to draw 
their pursuers within the range of the artillery, which 
poured in its fire upon them with terrible effect. 

To act upon a plan of operations altogether defensive 
and passive, in an cntrcnichcd camp, is always dan- 
gerous, but, above all, in an open country. Jt placc,s 
every advantage of daring and enterprise in the hands 
of an active enemy, .'ind seldom fails to lonniuate in the 
discouragement of the troops who are placed on Uui de- 
fensive, ni\d in their being cut off from all tbeir veao\n’ces, 
The CbaghatM Tiirks, having established their aseou- 
denoy in tlio field, and not clmosing to shatter their 
force by throwing themselves on the hnvcriiig barri- 
cades of the enemy, sconred the counlay on every side, 
cut off all foraging parties, intercepted ail aupi)lit's of 
grain, provisions, and stores, and nearly succeeded in 
blocking up the Gnjrdtis in their position, which was 
thus impregnable to no purpose. All the grain and 
provender in the neighboiu'hood was exliaustcd, and 
the Gujriti troops did not venture out to bring them 
from a distance. Scarcity was soon followed by famine. 
They were glad to subsist on horse-flesh, and on the 
vilest foods. Multitudes of mon, as well as horses and 
camels, perished from hunger’*’; and, ip the end, the 
army of BehAder found themselves nearly in the same 
condition in which, rather more than two centuries 

* Jouhor says, Uiat grain sold was not to be liad even at that iirice. 
for four and five rupees the sir, and 
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later, the Malirattas were placed previous to tlic famous oiuvr. ir. 
battle of Pauipat. sic^. 

Extreme as the distress of the Gujrdtis had now Flight of 
become, it was not easy to adopt any new plan of J,'’®, a'lIL 
operations. On the other hand, it being announced uonothn. 
to the Emperor that a fortunate day was at hand, he 
resolved to attempt a general assault. But the misery 
of the enemy_ had already reached its height. BehMer, 
in despair of being able, by any active exertion of his 
dispirited troops, to extricate himself from his un- 
happy situation, resolved to break up his camp, and to 
consult his safety by flight. On the 24th and 25th of sunddy,^ 
April, accompanied by his nephew, Mirdn Muhammed ipuT aS. 
Khan, prince of Kandesh, and afterwards for a short 
time King of Gujrat*, Malu Khan, then governor, and 
afterwards King of Malwa, under the title of Kader 
Shah, and three or four other confidential friends, in 
the. last watch of the night, making his way through 
a rent in the royal tout, ho loft the camp unnoticed ; 
and, first taking the road to Agra, to dude observation, 
soon after turned round towards Mandu. Sadr Khan, 
and Imdd-ul-mulk Khaseh-khail, with twenty thousand 
cavalry, set out at the same time for that place by 
the direct road, while Muhammed Zeman Mirza, with 
another body of men, took the road of Lahfir, to 
attempt to excite revolt in that quarter. The heavy 
artillery, having been loaded and crammed with powder, 
were burst. 

HumAyun, who had intended early next morning to 
make his attack, hearing a continued noise, accom- 
panied with an occasional discharge as of great guns 
in the enemy’s lines during the night, and ignorant of 
the cause, thought it probable that a general attack 
upon his camp was intended. He stood, with a body 

* Briggs’s Feridita, vol. iv. pp. Mob^rek Khan. (Did he afterwards 
127, ISS. The same author, vol, ii. assume that name?) 
p. 76., calls the ruler of Kandesh, 
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of thirty thousand cavalry, mounted and in arms, 
ready for battle. All night long the alarm, confnsion, 
shouting, and uproar in the Gujrati camp, mixed with 
dischai’ge of artillery, continued. ‘When at length the 
departure of the King became known to his army, it 
immediately broke up and dispersed ; but it was only 
in the course of the first morning watch that the 
Emperor learned the real state of things, accompanied 
with the information that Behtider Shah had dis- 
appeared. Upon this the imperial ai’my burst into the 
deserted camp, and a general pillage ensued. Property 
of every description, baggage, horses, and elephants, 
fell into the hands of the soldiers. Many, of all ranks, 
were made prisoners. Ilunulyun, pursuing his advan- 
tage, not only dispatched a large force, under Vfidgdr 
Niisir Mirsiin, to Jbllow the (lying enemy, but himself 
set out soon after with a body of horse, and hotly 
urged the pursuit. The Gujniti cavalry, under Hadr 
Khan and ImAd-ul-mulk, seem to have made good 
their retreat, bravely fighting and closely followed hy 
the Emperor, with three or four thousand horse, all 
the way to the very gates of Mdndu, which they 
succeeded in entering, though not without groat loss. 
Behdder Shah, by taking bye-roads, and passing through 
a wild and unfi’equcntcd country, also reached Mdndu.* 


* Akbeindma, f. 38 . ; Tabak. 
AJeb. ff. 146. 39^} 396 . ; Ferishta, 
vol. ii. p. 76 . ; vol. iv. p. 127 . ; 
Khdfi Khan, &c. Theie are some 
difibrencea among historians regard- 
ing the flight of Behddcr. Feiishta^ 
ii. 76 . says, that Sadr Jehfin Khan 
was one of the jfSvs who accompanied 
him. The Tabakdte Akhen also 
says, that he was attended by five 
Amirs 0 / note. The Munl^hib- 
ul-Towarikh (ap. Briggs, iy. p. 128. 
note) says, that he was accompanied 
by a guard of an hundred offloers. 
Khafi liJban mokes him attended, 


in his ictreat, by Sadr Khan and 
four tbonsaiul horse ; and, after die 
surrender of Mdndu, introduces IIu- 
mdyun corapUmonting Sadr Khan 
upon the gallantry with which, in 
the flight, he had twice extricated 
Ills soYoreign from his pursuers, by 
his personal exertions j on one of 
which occasions, llumdyun himself 
had nearly engaged the King hand 
to hand. Ferishta, too, alludes to 
die same circumstance, vol, ii. p. 77. 
This supposes that Behdder, after 
leaving the camp, joined Sadr Khan’s 
force, which is probable. The Ak- 
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TIic place waa closely invested by the Emperor, who 
fixed his head-quarters at the adjoining village of 
NAlcha.* 

Among the numbers who entered the imperial ser- 
vice after the victory of Mandsfir, one of the first was 
Kfimi Khan, who, probably on no better grounds than 
the want of success that had attended his advice, was 
accused of having betrayed his master, in the late 
operations, by a secret understanding with the enemy. 
According to one account, Behdder, before setting out 
from Mdndsfir, ordered one of his officers to put him 
to death ; but the man, who had formerly received some 
favours from the Khan, gave him private notice of his 
danger, so that he escaped to the hostile camp, whci'o 
he was well received, and immediately einploycd.f 

Mdndu, at that time the capital of Malwa, is a jdare 
of great strength. “ The site of Miindu,” says Sir 
John Malcolm, “was very inviting. The space (.•h()H('.iv 
by Hosheng Shah for his future capital is thirty-scvtiii 
miles in circumference. It extends along the crost 
of the Vindhya range about eight miles, and is parCinl 
from the table-land of Malwa, with which it is upon 
a level, by an abrupt and rugged valley of unequal 
depth, but nowhere less than two hundred foet, and 
generally from three to four hundred yards in broadtli. 
On the brink of this valley and on the summit 

of the ridge of the Yindhya mountains, which form 
the southern face of Mdndu, a wall of considerable 
height was built, which, added to the natural strength 
of the ground, made it unassailable by any but a 
regular attack, j 

After Behdder Shah had been a few days in the 
place, he proposed a conference, offering, as the basis 
of a treaty, to give up Mdndu, with all its depen- 

berndma and Tabakat are chiefly f Lafltau, Hist. &c. vol. i. p, S 1 Q. 
followed in Ihe text. f Malcolm's Central India, vol. i. 

* Kbdft Khan, MS. A. f. 43. p. 29. 
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doncies, — that is, the kingdom of Miilwa, — vescrving 
to himself Gnji'sit and Ohoitiir. I’hc proposal Avas 
nocc})tGd ; and Sadr Khan, on the part of Uchador, and 
MonUna Muhammcd Bcrgholi, on the part of lluniayun, 
accordingly met'*', and 2 >roccetlcd to arrange the defi- 
nitive articles. Meanwhile, the garrison being throAvn 
off their guard, relaxed in their Avatchfulness. Late 
at night, about tAVO hundred of the imjierial troops, 
taking advantage of the circumstance, ajiplied scaling- 
ladders to a remote part of the Avails, Avhich they 
mounted. Having assisted their comrades by ropes to 
gain the top of the works, they next let themselves 
doAvn into tlie tOAvn, and took 2)os.scs3ion of the nearest 
gate, which they ojienod to their countrymen, avIio 
ruslicd in in coiisidorablc numbers. 

No sooner did the noAvs of this irruption reach Mihi 
Khan, Avho had charge of the works f, than, uiountiiig 
the first horse lie could find, ho galloped olV to give, the 
alarm to lleluidor Bhah, then (iist nsleep, '^Dic King, 
starting nj) at the sound of Milu Ivlian’s voice, bi'tween 
sleeping and Avaking, took to llight, Avilh only two or 
throe attendants. As he 2>roceotled through the toAVii, 
he Avas joined by Hhopat llai, the son of the late Bil- 
luidi, and one of the leading chieftains of Mahva, Avho 
overtook him, Avith about twenty borsc. They bad 
reached the EsjAlauadc gate wlueb seems lo have led 
into the citadel, when they met about two hundred of 
Humayun’s cavalry. Bchdder Shah, without hesitation, 
bravely charged into the midst of them, and avos fol- 
lowed by all his little parly, lie succeeded in breaking 
through ; and, accompanied by Milu Khan and one other 
attendant, entered the fort of Sdngar, the citadel of 

* The conferences were held at called governor of Malwa ; hut there 
a place called JVill Sahl (the hlue seems reason to believe tl\at ho was 
road). nominally piincc or AVdli of Malwa, 

•j- It is not perfectly clear what under llio ovciheaiing protccliou of 
character Mila Khan bore, in the Behdder. 
court of Beh&der. He is sometimes j Derwazch, Sue Mciclan. 
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Mandu. lie did not venture, however, to prolong his 
stay there. Having had his horses, with much difficulty, 
hoisted by ropes over the wall, during the night, and 
himself descending the precipice that suri’ounds it, he 
finally, with excessive toil and danger, gained the 
high road to Gujrat. An Uzbek, formerly in his ser- 
vice, who had deserted to the enemy, and was stationed 
near the fort, recognised him in his flight ; and in- 
formed the officer in command that he had certainly seen 
the King; but this information was not believed, or 
acted upon; so that BeliMer was not pursued; and, 
before he reached the fort of Chainpanlr, about fifteen 
hundred men had joined him. 

The escalade of Mdndu by Humdyun’s troops being 
wholly unexpected on both sides, no intelligence of it 
reached the Emperor at Nalcha that night, nor till near 
eight o’clock next morning. When iiilbvmcd of what 
was .going forward, ho flow to the Delhi gntof, by 
which he entei'cd. Hero ho found the combat still 
maintained, in the streets ; and Sadr IChau, though 
wounded, gallantly keeping his ground near the gate 
of his house. In this obstinate defence he persisted, 
till some of his officers, seeing the hopeless nature of 
his resistance, seized the reins of his horse and led liim 
away to Sdngar, into which many of the troops that 
had escaped from Mdndu also threw themselves. Eor 
three whole days, the victorious army was incessantly 
employed in plundering the houses of this fine town, 
before a stop was put to their rapacity. 

The Emperor, eager to pursue his flying enemy, in- 


*" Jouher says, tliat he escaped 
through the tienchcs of Hindu Beg, 
by his connivance. But, as Hindu 
Beg afterwards quarrelled witli Bi- 
ram Khan and his party, the oc- 
casional charges made against him, 
by their adherents, are to he re- 
ceived with caution. Abulfazl, with 


more probability, affirms that the 
Uzbek made his report to his su- 
perioi, Kasim llusein Khan, who 
who was himself an Uzbek, and who 
cornmanded in that quarter. 

t The gate by which Behadcr 
entered was tlic Cltoli-Mlieisiu gale. 
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a^^dTism. Klip'll Alim Khan* of Kalpi -sveu’e the principal 
odiGers in the place ; and, from necessity, entered into 
a negotiation. After some delay, arising chiefly from 
apprehension of the Emperor’s resentment, a capitula- 
tion was concluded, and the fort surrendered, on condi- 
tion of quarter to the garrison. Sadr Khan was re- 
ceived with much courtesy, applauded for his fidelity 
to his sovereign in his reverse of fortune, and for his 
distinguished gallantry, and honoured with the Em- 
peror’s friendship ; while Alim Khan was treated with 
great severity, being mutilated, by having his foot cut 
ojQF, as a deserter from the imperial service. The reduc- 
tion of Miludu put Uumdyun in possos.sion of the whole 
open country of Malwo, which he thus in some measure 
conquered, by a single blow. 


• Thovo were im Allra Kha»H, 
AUm Khan Dodi, Iho brother of 
Sultan Sekander Lodi, and Alim 
Khan Jigat of Kalpi, apparently Bie 
sgn of Jilt'd Klum, the brother and 
rival of Sultan Ibruhfin Lodi. Tho 
person taken in Mi'uulu, I suppoac 
to have been the latter. Yet there 
is considerable uncertainty. Abul- 
faal, in Akberndma, IT. SS, 3.9.] and 
die Tahakute Akbori, ff. liiG. 3!)6., 
call this person Sultan Alim Klian. 
The Tdrikhc Bedduni, f. IdO., calls 
liim Sultan Alim Khan Lodi. The 
Mirat-e Ahraedi says expressly, that 
he was the brother of Sultan Se- 
kander Lodi, who had been driven 


from Kalpi by IlmnAyun, and, at- 
eoinpmiiud l)y twelve thouMuiid horse, 
HonglU an asylum with Sultan Be- 
hdder. 'I'lte grenliu>«.s of the jiigir 
heslowod on liini proves him to 
have been a man of no small note. 

Tho expressions used in de- 
scribing his punishment arc pui 
lelrUeh riliii and pui huridend, li’c- 
rishta tells us, that he suitbrcil capi- 
tally, vol. iv. p. mu. 

Wo afterwards find a Sultan Alim 
Khan, commanding tho Gujrdti left, 
at the battle of Afahmuddbdd ; and 
in possession of the jdgir of Dan- 
duka. 
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CONQtlEST OF OUJUAt BT HUmAydN. 

nUitiTtlN ADVAW0E8 TO CHUrAt. — BE nlDEB FLIES TO DID. — NIOIIT 

ATTACK ON THE IMPBKIAL OAMP. nDMjtyON GIVES OVEK OAMBAY 

TO PILLAGE. — DESOBIPTION OF OIIAMPANill. — IT IS OAPTDUICD BY 

ESOALADE. — THE GOVEENOH, BKTITiAe KUAN. MABSAOUlt OF THE 

aAEKISON — AND IMMENSE HOOTY, — INDOLENCE AND BEVELS OF 
nUMlYDN — AND TIIEIB CONSEQUENCES. — DBMONSTKATION IN 

noiiAyuN’s favoue feom bind. — sdau iiaban advances to- 
wards PATAN AND MAIIMi}dAbAd. UE RETREATS. — BED^CdEP 

SHAH AT DID. — negotiates WITU TDE PORTUGUESE. — ANAROnT 
IK GUJrAt. — BEuAdER deputes IMj(D-DL-jnjLK TO COLLECT TUB 

REVENUES. — RAPID INCREASE OF IltiD’s FORCE. HDmIyDN 

MARCHES AGAINST HIM. — HIS ADVANCED GUARD SURPRISED. — HE 

DEFEATS ImId. HUhXyUN AT AHMEdIbId. — ARRANGEMENTS FOR 

THE GOVERNMENT OF GUJrIt. — ADVICE OF HINDlJ BEG. — 

ALARMING INTELLIGENCE FEOM AGRA AND FEOM MALTVA. — 

BTOmItUN returns to MiNDU. — TRANQUILLIZATION OF MALWA. 

The destruction of the combined armies of Gujrdt and 
Malwa, in tbe trenches of Mandsiir ; the possession of 
Mdndu; and the disappearance of every armed force 
that could oppose him in Malwa, encouraged Humdyun 
to pursue his success, and to follow Behdder Shah into 
his own country. Only three days after the fall of the 
citadel, the Emperor, with ten thousand cavalry, 
hastened by forced marches towards Gujrdt, ordering 
the rest of his army to follow without delay. 
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When lie iimvucl at Cliainpmnr, he ciicinnpcd at IiiuUl* 
ul-mxilk’s tank, opposite the I’ipU giitt'. Hehi'uler, who 
had put the fort in a oondition to atniul a lon^- siogo, 
and had sent aivny the cvnwn nud state jewels ivith a 
quantity of treasure to Din, no sooner heard of his 
arrival, than, giving Ins final instructions for its defence, 
he left the town hy another gate near the Leshker 
Talao, and fled for Cambay.^' Before setting out, how- 
ever, the large toivn of Muhaminediibad-Chainpam'r, 
situated, under the bill on wliich tlie fort stands, was 
set on fire by bis orders or with his connivance. ITu- 
miiyun’s troojis cntei'cd in time to assist in oxtinguisli- 
iiig the llauicH. The Emperor, eager to have Heliildcr 
Shah in his power, leaving Mir Uhuhi Deg with the 
bulk of lus (breu to invest the citadel, hiuhseU' set out, 
attended only by a tliousand horse, in pursuit of tlio 
(lying prince. Deluider no sooner renehcil Dainbay, 
where a hundred war-grabs, wUie.h bo had built (hr the 
purpose of combating the Dovtngnose, were slatimicd, 
than, setting them all on fire to prevent their falling 
into the hands of hi.H cnoiuies, he renewed his flight, 
proceeding towards Diu. The stuuc day on which lie 
left Oamhay, J Imudynn arrived ; and then, says his his- 
torian, for the (irst thne, “ encamped on the shore of 
the salt sea," which none of his ancestors had over 
seen. He scut on a party to overtake the Sultan ; who, 
however, made good liis entrance into Din. 1 [i.s pur- 
suers returned back witli a rich booty, collected in the 
neighbourhood of that city f ; and thus, says Abulfazl, 
was the conquest of Mdndu and Gujrat accomplished, in 
the course of this year. 

• Kambdlt. plundered by the Emperor’s troops. 

^ The Akbernama, f. 39 . ; Ta- It is more probable that Behadsr, 
bakate Akbeii, f. 146.; Taiikhc as reported in die Tab. Akb. f. 396., 
Bedtoi, f. HO.; and KhdH Kban, and by Ferishta, fled directly to 
make Bebddor fly, and Ilumaynn Cambay, where tlu? Tabakdt says, 
follow, to Ahmeddbdd ; the Tabakdt that he only ataiil loiifi; enoui;h to 
adds, dial that city was entered and get fresh hoiaoii, ff, 146. 396. v. 
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While Iliimdynu lay encamped near Cambay, with 
the diminutive force that he had brought along with 
him, Malek Ahmed Ldd and Rakn Dadd, — chielt. sub- 
ject to BehAder Shah, and who possessed the greatest 
influence in the adjoining districts of Kolwdra, — seeing 
that the Emperor was attended by so inconsiderable a 
number of troops, and was not apprehensive of any at- 
tack, pointed out to the rude K61i and Gowar chiefs 
in the neighbourhood, how favourable the moment was 
for surprising and plundering his camp ; and easily in- 
duced them to concert measures for a night attack. 
This could hardly have failed of success, but for an 
unforeseen accident. An old woman of one of the 
tribes, who became acquainted with the plan, resolved 
to turn this knowledge to account. Repairing to the 
imperial tent, she told a servant of the household, that 
she had some information of most urgent importance, 
which she could oomrauiiicatc only to Iho Emj)cror’H 
privafe ear. As the woman was steady in her assevera- 
tions, and seemed to bo an honest and decent person, 
her apparently exti’avagant request was complied with ^ 
and, being brought before the Emperor, she gave a 
clear and detailed account of the plan of an attack, 
which was that night to be made upon him. Surprised, 
yet doubtful, he questioned her, what motive could have 
led her to make a disclosure so injurious to her tribes- 
men. The woman told him in reply, that her son had 
been seized, and was detained as a slave, by one of his 
servants ; and that all she wished, in return for the ser- 
vice she was now doing his Majesty, was to be able to 
deliver her child from captivity; adding, that if her 
information was found false, he might inflict any punish- 
ment he pleased both on herself and her son. The lad 
was sought for and found, and both were placed in 
custody. The troops were ordered to be on the alert ; 
and the Emperor withdrew to a rising ground at a 
little distance, to watch the event. 
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All was quiet during the night; but just before the 
day began to dawn, the Bliils and Gowiirs, to the 
number of five or six thousand, suddenly burst into the 
camp * ; and rushed towards the imperial tents, which 
they completely plundered ; putting to death all whom 
they mot. Plaving succeeded in this, their first object, 
they next spread themselves on every side, bearing 
down all before them. As soon as the light appeared, 
the Emperor led down the troops that were with him, 
against the disorderly assailants, whom they found dis- 
persed and plundering in every quarter of the camp. 
They were soon routed, and pursued in their flight with 
much slaughter. Hurndyun, enraged at this attack, in 
which many of his followers fell, issued orders for 
setting fire to the neighbouring, and probably inno- 
cent, town of Cambay, which he gave up to bo pillaged 
by his followers. 

From Cambay, llumfiyun returned back to Chain- 
paniv, which ho found still blockaded. This im.]><}rtaut 
fortress occupies the upper part of a hill that rises 
towering out of the level plain, in the south-eastern 
portion of Gujrdt ; and is visible over a groat part of 


* AkbcrnAinn, f. .19. ; Tabakatc 
Akbei-i, f. 1<17. 

This surprise seems to have been 
more complete, and the loss sustained 
in it greater, than Abulfazl ac- 
knowledges ; for, not only was the 
camp plundered, but several men of 
eminence fclL Jam Firdzeh, the 
chief of Tatta, who, when driven 
flrom his dominions by the ArghCme, 
had joined Behddcr Shah, at Bardda, 
in A.n. 935 , ( a . j ), 15S8), and whose 
daughter Behider had married, (Fc- 
rishta,iv. 110.) was in the Bmperor’s 
camp, having been made prisoner at 
the rout of Mandsur. He was put 
to death, on this occasion, by the 
persons in whose custody he was, 
to prevent his being rescued. The 


famous Sadr Khan Gi^jrati, who 
had followed Ilumdyun, was also 
slain. — ^Akbernftma and Tabakdt, as 
above. In the plunder of the Em- 
peror’s baggage, a number of books, 
which the Emperor always carried 
with him as the companions of his 
leisure, were destroyed or lost. 
Among these, Abulfazl particularly 
notices a splendid copy of the Taimdr- 
ndma, or History of the great 
Taimur, written by the pen of Mdlla 
Sultan Ali, and illuminated by Ustdd 
BelizM, a famous painter, “ which,” 
he adds, " having been recovered, 
is now in the imperial library," It 
was probably the Zefer-ndma of 
Shelf- ed- din Ali Yezdi, 
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that rich and populous country.* The fortress is sur- 
rounded ou several of its sides by steep and nearly per- 
pendicular rocks, which, among the natives of India, 
have gained it the reputation of being impregnable to 
active operations. It had an upper and a lower fort, 
the one rising above the other; while the extensive, 
and at that time magnificent town of Muhammeddbad- 
Champanir, extended on one side along its base. Hu- 
raayun, who had caused the place to be invested on his 
first arrival there, on his return from Oambay planted 
his battering cannon against it, and continued the siege 
and blockade ; but without apparent eflect. The fort 
was bravely defended by Ekhtidr Khan, the son of a 
Kdzi of Neridd, one of the finest districts of the king- 
dom. The Khan, an ofScer of great resolution and 
iutoUigence, and faithful to his prince, vigorously de- 
fended tho towers and works that were attacked, and 
nightly annoyed tho besiegers by the fire from his wall- 
picce^, and by throwing sliowora of rockets into their 
batteries and camp. He had established a secret un- 
derstanding with the wood-cuttcrs and some of the 
villagers of the surrounding country, who, tempted by 
the high prices given for their supplies, penetrated 
through the ravines of the hill, which, being covered 
by jungle and thorny plants, were nearly inaccessible 
to persons on foot, and totally impervious to horsemen. 
These peasants, however, by their acquaintance with 
the by-paths of the hiU, and by forcing themselves 
through the thickets, continued to carry quantities of 
grain and oil to the foot of the fort waU t ; when the 

* See Lieut, (now Col.) Wm. toiian, who afterwards, in the reign 
Miles's account of this fort in the of Sultan Alim Behader, was him- 
Transactions of the Literary Society self governor and collector of the 
of Bombay, vol. i. fort and district of Champanfr, and 

f Feri^ta says (vol. ii. p. 78.) who consequently knew the place 
that this was a needless precaution well, says, that the fort is by no 
on the part of the governor, as the means of such stiength as to enable 
fort was provisioned for a siege of it to stand out against the attack of 
some years. Khafi Khan, the his- an imperial aimy j and he ascribes 
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garrison, lotting down the price from iibove hy mefin.s 
of ropes, drew up in exchange such provisions as were 
thus supplied. 

After the blockade had been thus protracted for up- 
wards of four months, llunniyun, who had bccorao 
impatient of the delay, while making the circuit of the 
place, in order to discover some spot where it might be 
possible to attempt an escalade, in passing Dear the 
gardens of the Kilbul suburb, observed a party of these 
peasants issue from the wood. Hiding up, he began to 
question them about their employment in sucli a place. 
They affirmed that they were wood-cutters occupied 
with their trade ; but as they could produce neither 
hatchets nor any other implements of that calling, 
reasonable suspicions were excited. The limjieror, ac- 
cording to llic fashion of the country, iuHlautly coni- 
inandcd them to bo smed and beaten ; assuring them 
that the punislimout should not cease, till th(!y had 
declared the wliolo truth. Slicing no ri'inedy, ‘ they 
confessed evorytliing; and, acting as guides, condiic.lod 
UiG Emperor’s party back through the jiatha hy which 
they had gained the foot of the fortifications. 

The rock, and wall by which it was suinnountcd, 
wore found to be sixty or seventy cubits high, and so 
steep and smooth, that it was impossible to climb them. 
Huradyun, who saw that the garrison entertained no 
apprehension of an attack in this quarter, fixed upon it 
as a fit place for attempting an escalade. For this 
purpose, he ordered seventy or eighty iron spikes to 
be made ; and, one moonlight night, repairing with a 
chosen band of followers to the ground, ho caused the 
spikes to be driven in to right and left, at the distance 
of a cubit above each other, in the face of the hill Avail. 
This being effected Avithout observation, some of the 

the merit of the long resistance time of Humliyun, however, the 
which it made, to the skill and attack of fortified places was very 
gallantry of Ekhtiar Khan. In the imperfectly understood. 
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bravest of the warriors, eager to distinguish themselves 
under the eye of the Emperor, mounted, to the number 
of thirty-nine. The Emperor was next about to ascend, 
when Biram Khan besought him to wait till those who 
were mounting should be higher up, when the road 
would be clear. The Khan himself then began to 
ascend ; the Emperor followed, and was the forty-first * 
on the top of the wall. About three hundred men 
mounted by this iron ladder, in safety, before day- 
break. 

While this was going forward, the troops which were 
stationed in the batteries before the place, had been 
ordered to open a cannonade, and to make assaults on 
the other side of the foi't, so as to draw off the atten- 
tion of the enemy. In this they succeeded ; the gar- 
rison, ignorant of what was passing behind, wore intent 
only upon repelling the open and visible attack in front; 
and, as the morning dawned, suddenly found themselves 
assailed in rear % a shower of arrows. While yet 
stunned by this unlooked-for occurrence, the sound of 
the kettle-drum and trumpet from behind, announce'd 
that the Emperor himself was among the assailants. 

^ Confounded by the advantage thus unexpectedly gained 
over them, and ignorant of the numbers of the enemy 
who had effected an entrance, they were struck with 
terror, and the escaladers succeeded in seizing a gate f , 
by which they admitted the rest of the besiegers. 
EkhtiAr Khan, with some of his troops, escaped to the 
upper fort, or Ark, where he was again invested ; but 
the whole magazines of grain, oil, and other necessaries 
being in the lower fort, which had been taken, he was 
next day compelled to surrender on promise of quarter. 
Besides being a brave soldier, Ekhtidr Khan was emi- 
nent for his acquirements in science, especially in 
geometry and astrology, and was also a poet, and a 

* According to some the fortieth, end Tahakat), Mulba (Fcrishta\ 

f Called Moniiah, (Akbernaraa 
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BooKiY. man of letters; qualities, we are told, wliicli had 
4^1^1636, favoured his rise at the court of liehf'ulor, and aftci’- 
wards recommended him to the special favour of the 
Mttsiaorc of KmperoT.* The whole garrison, the governor and his 
taegarri- cxccptcd, wci’e barbarously put to the sword. 

The treasure and property found in Chainpanir are said 
iramcnae -fco liave been immense. Being, from its situation, re- 
garded as impregnable, great quantities of jewels, 
precious stuffs, and bales of rich goods of every de- 
scription, which had been laid up in it as a place of 
security, besides arms, armour, provisions, and warlike 
stores fell into the hands of the victors, lluoh gold and 
treasure of former kings of Gnjvat wore also dug out of 
the ground, where they had boon hid. “ lluiuAyun,” 
saysFcrlshla, “ gave to his officcr.y and soldiers us imioh 
gold, silver, and jewels as eonld be heaped on their 
respective shields, i)roportioning the viilno to their 
rank and merit; and the merehimdiscfl imd rle-h cloths 
of Riim, Ivhita and b'evnng f, wliieli had hei'n 'tluiro 
collected to a vast niuount, wore at the same time 
plundered by the captors.” J 

* Akbcrutimn, MS. f. 4iO, B. Khan, came and made his sub- 
if. 78, 79" I Tahakate Akbcri, IT. mission to Ilumuymi. As he was 
1<L7. 896 . I know not whcUicr supposed to he in the Sultan's cun- 
" Avidn ” always means an offer of fidcncc, several of tlio Emperor’s 
quarter. In its consequences, it is advisers recommended that ho should 
often a surrender at discretion. be buised and put to the torture, to 

t Turkey, China, and Euro])C. make him discover where the trea- 
i Ferishta, voi. ii. p. SO., copied, surcs were concealed ; but tliib the 
adding what regards die shields. Emperor would not suffer, as Alcm 
from the Tabakate Akberi, which Klmn had come In of his own ac- 
Ferishta often follows, f. Sec cord ; but he allowed him to he in- 

also, f. 386. vited to a banquet, and there plied 

A lively idea of die manner in with wine, and interrogated on the 
which valuable property was some- subject. A banquet, accordingly, was 
times hid, in India, may be gained prepared ; and when the good cheer 
from the account given by Jonher had produced its natural effcclb upon 
in his Memoirs of Ilumdy an, chap, ii., the Khan, he was asked about the 
of the discovery of part of the treasure. Alem Klioii, gratified by 
treasures of Champaiifr. A few days his reception, replied, tiiat his Ma- 
after the fall of the fort, one of Be- jesty had only to make the water of 
hdiler Shah’s officers, named Alcm a certain large reservoir be drawn 
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After this event, Huradyun, instead of prosecuting 
the decisive advantages he had gained, and which 
placed the whole kingdom of Gujrdt at his mercy, spent 
his time near Champauir, on the banks of the Douriah 
tank, in celebrating hia successes by sumptuous enter- 
tainments, and enjoying the immense wealth that had 
fallen into his hands. The long succession of these 
festivities withdrew his attention, for a time, from the 
cares of state, and the discipline of his troops, which 
was gradually relaxed. Neglecting their military duties, 
they gave themselves up to those excesses in which rich 
and idle soldioi's are wont to indulge. His affairs fell 
into confusion ; the government of the provinces was 
neglected ; and, even his own camp became a scene of 
uproar and insubordination. 

A striking instance of this spirit soon appeared. A 
party composed principally of the secretaries, librarians, 
armour-bearers, clerks, and others, in the service of the 
Emperor and hia chief nobles, imitating the example 
of their lords, were enjoying themselves in a gran.d 
banquet at the gardens of HaUl, in the vicinity of the 
city. When heated with wine the story recorded of 
Tahmir in the Zofer-nAma, but borrowed from a much 
more ancient fable, was read to them. The great con- 
queror, near the beginning of his career, and in his 
days of difficulty, is said to have taken, from each of 
his forty companions, two arrows ; which, tying in a 
bundle, be offered to them to bo broken. Each, in suc- 

offj when treasure would be found which, heing opened, the water 
enough to satisfy the whole army, quickly ran ofF. An immense quan- 
This being reported to tlie Emperor, tity of treasure was discovered, and 
he caused a number of buckets and immediately divided among the army, 
other vessels to be collected, to empty The Khan afterwards pointed out a 
the tank. While the people were well, that was found to he filled 
thus employed, the Klian remarked, with gold and silver, wliirh had 
that there was a much more ox- been melted into bars. No part of 
peditious mode of doing it. IIo this lost ticasnrc was given to the 
made them dig under the tank, troops, 
where an outlet or drain was found. 
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A,n. 1536, two to oacli, wlio brolcc them with ease. V\lici’G\ipoi\, 
with a voice of authority, he drew tlie moral, and told 
them, that, if they remained united and assisted each 
other faithfully, making common cause, no enterprise 
was too arduous for them to achieve. 

The revellers, as they listened, applied the incident 
to their own situation. They counted their party, 
which was found to consist, not of forty, but of four 
hundred. Flushed with the recent successes and with 
•wine, they magnanimously resolved to imitate the great 
Tuiunir, — to set up for themselves, and to attempt no 
less than the conquest of the Dclchan, at that moment 
the grand resort of tulventm'urs, Ilm'rioil away by this 
heroic rosolutiou, they iustautly set out for the south. 
Nothing could bo more wild than snoh a^ attempt, 
made by men in their circumslanecH, in a hoA^ , and by 
one cflbrt ; thougli many of them were pi’ol)ahly ])cr- 
sons who, iudivuUmlly, inighb have suecessfully aH*pir(’d 
to high ominoucc. They lived in an age and country 
(rt' revolutions ; they seem to have been men of some 
education ; and every day proved the wonderful su- 
periority of the hardy and enterprising men of the 
north over the natives of India. Even in the Bekhan, 
the pi'incipal o/Hccs were filled by their countrymen, 
of a rank originally not much superior to their own. 
But such an cuterprizc as Avas in this instance at- 
tempted, was an act of madness, and should have been 
punished only as a drunken frolic. 

Next morning, when the heroes who composed this 
cbivabous band were wanted in their various offices, 
not one of them was to be found. The cause and di- 
rection of their flight, however, became speedily known; 
a thousand men were sent in pursuit ; they were over- 
taken, and brought back in bonds to the imperial 
presence. 

The day of the Aveek happened to he a Tuesday, 
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when the Emperor, according to the fantastic astro- ctup. n. 
logical fancies, on which at this period of his ago he 
acted, clothed in red robes, the colour suited to Mars, 
the guardian planet of the day, was sitting in state on 
the throne of wrath and vengeance. He, too, though 
the judge, was probably still labouring under the ef- 
fects of his previous excesses. The deserters were 
brought it, in small parties *, and sentenee pronounced 
on them with a capricious cruelty, embittered by the 
levity with which it was accompanied. Some were 
trampled to death by elephants, some were beheaded, 
some had their ears and noses cut off, some their fingers 
pared away. In the evening, the ImAin, or leader of 
the religious service in the mosque, who was a man of 
no great understanding, i^cad, according to custom, a 
portion of the Kordn, after the first genuflexion. The 
chapter that he chose was that which alludes to the 
destruction, by the divine wrath, of the nuistcrs of the 
elephant, Avho impiously attempted to destroy the temple 
of Melika. It displeased the Emperor, as if chosen 
with some allusion to his own recent employment -f ; 

* The deloils of this judgment, Others, who had. touched the liinita 
as given by Abulfaal (Akbernama, of revolt with the lips of tlieir 
f. 40.) are very disgubting ; and ex- fingers, were unable any longer to 
Mbit the wretched punning pro- discover tlie figure of their fingers, 
penalty of our James I., but on an on tiieir fists,” &c. 
occasion when it is not ridiculous, -j- This ('hepter, CV., eutituled 
but revolting. The sentences pro- " The Elephant," is a very short 
nounced depend on idiomatic Pei sian one, and does not seem to contain 
phrases, hardly traudateable. “ Some much matter of offence. Hum&yun 
of the culprits,” says he, " having probably referred to himself the 
stretched tiieir head beyond the Ime expression of " Master of the 
of duty, had tlicir bodies lelieved Elephant,” and believed that allusion 
altogetlierofthebuidenof theheadj was made to such as had recendy 
some, who, not knowing hand from been tioddcn to death. 
foot, (i. e. foolishly) had struck their " In the name of the most 
hand in rebellion, weie deprived of merciful God ! 
both hand and foot ; a band, who, " Hast thou not seen how the 
fiom self-conodt (khdd-Wni), had Lord dealt with the Masters of the 
not lent their ears to the impeiial Elephant.^ Did he not make their 
commands, could find neitlier ears treadieious design an occaaioii of 
nor nose {biiii) iii thoir usual place, drawing them into crior : and send 

r 3 ■* 
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and, ■\vlicn tlic service was over, lie ordered tlio Tiniiin 
to lie trodJeii to death by au elephant, for eliarp;iiii[> 
Iiim, by insinuation, with tyranny. Mouhina Mu- 
haramed Bcrglioli, a learned and Halnlly ])ersonngc, 
high in the Eiiiperoi’’s fuvoiii’, interceded for the Innlin, 
and pleaded that, being an ignorant man, ho did not 
understand the Koran, and meant no ill. But this in- 
terference only further enraged the Emperor, who 
vented ilie passion, with which he was btill inflamed, 
in reproaches directed against the intercessor himself ; 
and the sentence was carried into effect. When, hoAv- 
ever, Ilumiiyim’s rage had soraowliiit evaporated, and 
Avhen ho had leisure for cool reflection, lie avus seized 
with the deepest soitoav and remorse, and spent the 
ensuing night in tears and Immsilalions.*’ 

It Avaa, probably, about this tune tliat a deinoustra- 
tioii, for Ihe purimso of favouring Ifuuuiymi’s invasion 
of Ih'ht'uler’s terriLorioa, was made on tho siilo of Sind. 
'Che hlinyieror, Aviion he niarobod to allaek lUijrtit, wish- 
ing to create a diversion iii his favour by a I’oriuidublc 
iufoad into that kingdom from tho north and avobI, 
wrote to Shah J tasan, the ruler of Sind, inviting him to 
lead his army toAvards Patan, there to aAvait farther 
orders. With this requisition Shah Hasan complied, 
and marched, Avith a considerable force, from Nasirpdr 
on the Indus, by way of idphal, towards Patan in Gaij- 
rdt. Khizer Khan, who Avas governor of Pataii-Nchr- 
wdla, for Bebddcr, on hearing of his approach, being 
resolved to make a vigorous defence, directed all tho 
neighbouring cattle to be driven within the inclosurc of 
the town. As soon as Sultan Mahmdcl Khan Bhokori, 
who commanded the advance of the Sind army, and 
plundered the country and the villages as he marched 
along, had amved, with five hundred cavalry, Avitliin 
about seven kos of the town, he encamped. At the 

agaiuBt them flochs ol budi., whith kaves of com, e.itcii liy cattle? ” 
oast down upon them stones of baked * Akbeirmma, f. 40. 

clay ; at^l rendeied them hke the 
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same time, he sent a message to the governor, inYitiiig 
him to siiJTonder to Shah llasan, who was on his route 
to attack him, with a Icu’gc army ; and offered to allow 
him and his laraily to leave the town unmolested, and 
to retire in safety, wherever they might wish to go. 
Khizr Khan returned for answer, that Behddcr Shah 
was safe in GirnAl ; and that he, as a faithful subject, 
would defend to the last extremity the city entrusted 
to his care. The envoys, who were of the Jhareja 
tribe, desirous that their mission should not be alto- 
gether fruitless, then waited on the governor’s mother, 
to whom they Wd out the policy of sending some pro- 
pitiatory offering to the invaders ; and prevailed upon 
her to present the sum of a lak of Firiizshdhis to Shah 
llasan, and thirty thousand to Sultan MahmAcl, to in- 
duce and enable them to leave the Patan territory, and 
to march on. 

Next morning, Shah llasan arrived with the main 
body of his army, near Patan. Sultan Mnhnn'ul, a man 
of impetuous courage, was eager to bo allowed to push 
forward into Grujrdt ; but Shah llasau halted, and sent 
on messengers to the Emperor to announce his arrival, 
and to ask farther orders. Meanwhile, Khizr Khan’s 
people arrived with the presents, which seem to have 
secured the city of Patan from molestation, Sultan 
Mahmdd, however, extended his plundering excursions 
to the close vicinity of Mahmiiddbdd, in G-ujrdt ; and 
his folloAvers were enriched by the plunder of that 
wealthy and flourishing country. 

Here, the diversion from Sind terminated; Shah 
Farakh, one of Sultan Hasan’s principal generals, hav- 
ing represented, to him, that, should Humdyun order 
the Sind army to join his own, the Arghdns and Terk- 
hdns of Sind, who were at present satisfied with their 
condition, — if they once witnessed the luxury iu which 
the Chaghatdis lived, and the wealth gained by the im- 
perial army, in consequence of the division of tho royal 
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ti’easure, — would certainly become discontented; and 
that many of them would exchange his service for that 
of the Emperor. Shah Tlasan acquiesced in the justice 
of this representation. ITe, therefore, dispatched mes- 
sengers to report to Iluimiyun, that he liad received in- 
formation that the KUmiti and Jitwi tribes, invited by 
the Zemindars of Sind, had entered that country, 
during his absence, and threatened to throw every thing 
into confusion ; so that his immediate return was in- 
dispensable. AVithout waiting for an answer, he led 
back Ilia army, by Avay of Radhanpiir ; inflicting severe 
chastisonicnt on the Jhareja ancl Sodlia tribes, as ho 
went along. ^ 

AVlu'u Suit an nehiidcr fled fmni Champanir, ho took 
refuge in the island of Din, on which stood a rich and 
populous seaport town, as well as a royal ]i)diu!C. It 
was the great omporinm of the (‘oasliiig tradi' of tliat 
port of India; siucQ it iiossossed a safe harbour, Avliich 
saved the noecasity of encountering the banks and shal- 
lows of the Oulph of Cambay; and Surat bad not yoL 
absorbed the commerce of Gnjnit. The Portuguese, 
who, since the clihcovcry of the route to the blast by 
tlic Cape of Good Hope, aimed at a monopoly of the 
Indian trade, and had become the tyrants of the west 
coast, from Ceylon to the Red Sea, were eager to esta- 
blish themselves at Din ; not only in order to have the 
command of the Guljih of Cambay, — and of the coast 
of Gujrdt Proper, and of the K6kan on the one side, 
and of the peninsula of Gujrat and the coast of Each 
and Sind on the other, — .but to be enabled to intercept 
the trade of the Persian and Arabian Gulphs with 
India. Behader had been, for some time, at war with 
the Portuguese ; but, latterly, bad entered into an ac- 
commodation with them. In his distress, he was now 

* Tariklie Sind, ff. J49 — I.?!, Clmnipauir, a. n. QdiZ-S (a. d. 
This iucutBion evidently occuiieil 153(5). 

■while the Eroperoi’s aimy lay at 
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urged by those about him to apply to thorn for succour. 
To this he consented, as a measure of temporary relief; 
though, at the same time, ho privately dispatched an 
embassy to Soliman the Magni&ceut, the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople, with rich pi'escnts for the Sultan, valued 
at six hundred thousand pieces of gold besides large 
sums of money to pay the auxiliary force that might 
be sent. Nuno d’ Acuna, the Portuguese viceroy, thus 
called upon, agreed to furnish assistance ; but only on 
condition that he should be allowed to erect a fortifica- 
tion at Diu, for the protection of his fleet, and put in 
possession of the sea-tower which commanded the en- 
trance of the harbour. These demands ho rcpi’escnted 
as made solely for the necessary security of his troops 
and shipping ; and undertook that his countrymen 
should levy no duties or customs on ships, whether 
entering or sailing from the port ; and should cxoreisc 
no act of sovereignty. The King, in his distress, ac- 
ceded to these terms; and no sooner was his consent 
given, than the Portuguese, who had long sought in 
vain to settle at Diu, set to work, and in forty days 
erected a fortress, which was impi’egnable, at least to 
their enemies, and made them in reality masters of the 
island, and of the trade of the whole coast. The Por- 
tuguese affirm, that, in return for this concession, they 
afforded Behdder Shah the aid of five hundred Euro- 
peans, of whom fifty were men of note. 

After the fall of Champanlr, the whole country of 
Gujrdt, as far north as the river Myhi or Mehindri, had 
come into the Emperor’s hands, and was occupied by 
his orders; but so much does he seem to have been 
engaged in discovering and enjoying the lich treasures 
of Champanir, that nobody was appointed to conduct 
the government, or to collect the revenues of the pro- 
vinces beyond that river J, though, in the universal 

* Lafltau, vol. i, p. gl3. | Tab. Akbeii, f. 38(5. 

I* Buggs's Fcnahta, vol. iv. p, 1 34. 
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panic that prevailed, they had been altogctlicr aban- 
doned by the olBcers of Behddoj’, civil and inilifcaiy. 
The landholders and raiuts in that quarter, loft in this 
singular predicament, Avrote to Sultan Behador, to whom 
they were still attached, to represent, that the revenues 
of the country were now due ; but that there were no 
collectors to receive them; and that, if his Majesty 
would appoint a proper person, they should be paid to 
him as usual. 

We are told that Behdder Shah, sitting in council, 
mentioned the tenor of these letters ; and asked, who 
wmdd I’cpair to Ahmeddbiid, and undertake the ma- 
nagement of this business. AU were silent, till Imdd- 
\d-mulk, a distinguished nobleman, who had been a 
slave of the King’s *, boldly ollercd himself for the on- 
tf'i’prisc; but rcqulrotl, as sni indispensable condition, 
that, in consideration of the perturbed slate of (ho 
country, and of the peculiar exigency of airairs, ho 
should have the solo rmd absolute power to demand or 
remit iho I’evonuo, to make grants of land, or pay away 
money, as he judged expedient; without being liable 
to bo called to account at any future time. This being 
assented to, lie set out on his mission, with only tAVo 
hundred horse ; and marched for Ahmediihdd. As ho 
went along, ho appointed officers to collect the revenues 
of the province ; wrote and delivered grants of land or 
of pensions to dilferent persons, in whom he could con- 
fide, and who had weight in the country; and was 
joined by them and their followers in such numbers, 
(especially by the zemindars of Sorath or KattiawAr,) 
that his force groAving as he advanced, by the time he 
reached AhmeddbAd, which bo occupied, he found him- 
self at the head of not less than ten thousand horse. 
He now expended, Avith open-handed liberality, the 
revenues which he collected; and, the cause being 

* Feushta (iv. p. 80.) call!, him f, 148. 
a Ciicaasian , the Tdhokdt, a Udvc, 
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popular, Ilia army speedily increased to thirty thousand chap ir 
men.*" Mujiihid Khan, the chief of Jiinagar, joined 
him with ton thousand followers; and the army re- 
ceived a valuable reinforcement by the arrival of Be- 
hdder’s European soldiera.f 

When the news of these transactions reached Hu- nurndyun 
mdyun, they roused him from the trance of pleasure in 
which he had too long indulged. Leaving Terdi Beg 
in charge of Champanir, and having made a second 
division among his troops of the plunder that had been 
collected, he marched straight for Ahmeddbdd, and 
crossed the Mehindri ; Askeri Mirza, with Yddgdr Kdsir 
Mirza, and Ilindii Beg, being ordered to keep one 
march in advance of the army. Imad-ul-mulk, em- 
boldened by the success that had hitherto attended his 
exertions, set out from Ahmcddbdd with his army, now 
amounting to fifty thousand men; and prepared to 
meet him. By a forced march, he suddenly, about eur- 
mid-day, when the heat was most oppressive, and no miviL^ea 
attack was apprehended, came by surprise upon Askeri 
Mirza, who was lying, with the advance of the imperia] 
army, between the town of Neridd and Mahmiiddbdd, — 
now a heap of ruins, at that time a flourishing city, 

Yddgdr Ndsir Mirza had taken his ground about a mile 
to the right ; and Hindi! Beg his, as much to the left. 

The Gujrdti army came upon Askeri with such expe- 
dition, that he had not time to form his troops, which 
were scattered in all directions; but he retired, with 
such as were at hand, into a thicket of thorny milk- 
bush, that was hard by ; and there took up a position. 

The Gujrdtis, without following the Mirza or attempt- 
ing to improve their victory, dispersed to plunder the 

* The Tabakat, ff. 147. 397. says homedan Hist. vol. iii. p. 7S9. 
fifty thousand. He is said to have t Akhcinania, f. 40., Tabakate 
given all who joined him with two Akheii, as above, Peiishta, li. 80 . ; 
horse, one lak Gujiati, 2,500 iv. 128. , Kliafi Khan, 
rupees, accoiding to puce. Ma- 
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enmp. They gamcO, indeed, a rich booty ; but fell into 
hiextricable disorder. The two wings of the imperial 
army soon came in sight, marching in battle order. 
At their approach, the enemy at once abandoned the 
camp; and Askcii Mirza, at the same time, issuing 
again from the jungle, reared his standard, beat his 
kettle-drums, and pressed upon them in their retreat. 
The Gujrdtis were broken and defeated ; and were pur- 
sued, as far as Ahmeddbdd, leaving more than two 
thousand dead on the field. When the Emperor reached 
the scene of action, he is said to have inquired of Kho- 
dawond Khan*, who had been in the service of Bc- 
lu'idor, and was ivell acquainted with the composition 
of his armies, if he should have another battle to fight, 
or if the business was over. The Khan nnsweri'd, that, 
if Iiudd-id-mulk was himself in the battle, the biiHinoss 
was over ; but, if not, that his kliijosty might expect 
another bloody bout, llumdyuu sought ('iigorly to 
discover how the fact stood ; and, from two men, wlio 
were lying wounded, ho ascertained, with jileitsure, that' 
that nobleman had himself connmmtlcd in the light.f 
Next day, the imperial army nuirehed forward ; 
Askori Mirza cominaudiug the advance, as before. 
When the army reached Kaiikai’ia J tank, close by 
Alimeddbdd, where it oucaraped, the Mirza, to whom 
the Emperor had given the goveriunent of that city and 
the suri'ounding distinct s, pi'cferred a request, that the 
troops should not be allowed indiscriminately to enter 
the town, as it would be the certain ruin of the place. 


Khoetdwend Klinn was the title 
of Rurai Kliauj now in Uuintiyun’s 
service. 

t Tabakdte Akberi, f. 148.; Ak- 
bernHina, f. 40. The only intelligible 
account of the action is that of 
Nizdm-od-dinj the author of tlio 
Tabakdtc Akbcri, or Tdrikhc Ni- 
zdmi, wlio had it fiom his father, 


Muhammed Moki m Ilii vi (of Herat), 
who was then Mirza Askeri’s vazir. 
Abulfazi estimates the loss of the 
Giijratis at three or four thousand 
men. He mentions Alim Khan 
Lodi, as commanding the Oigiati 
left, 'The accounts of 1<'crishia and 
Khafi Khan are evidently incorrect. 

X Or, Kukaiia. — Hamilton. 
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Orticrs ■wore in consequencG issued, to station guards at 
every gate of the city, and that none hut Askeri Mirza 
and his people should be permitted to enter. The raoi*e 
elFcctually to preserve the inhabitants from injury, the 
Emperor led his army across the Sabramati, so as to 
interpose that river between his camp and the city; 
and took post at the beautiful village of Sirkich, still 
an object of interest, from the splendid tombs of the 
kings of Gujrat, which it contains. From his head- 
quarters there, accompanied by his principal officers, he 
visited the magnificent palaces, mosques, and colleges 
of his new capital, which was then certainly one of the 
richest and noblest in the world. 

The conquest of Giijrdt being now nearly complete, 
the Emperor turned his thoughts to the settlement of 
the country and the preservation of what he had gained. 
Askeri Mirza retained Ahmedabdd, and was raised to 
the dignity of viceroy. The veteran Hindd Bog, with 
a lai'ge force, was to act as minister and commander- 
in-chief, and to send or carry assistance wherever the 
exigencies of the service required. Tcrdi Beg retained 
Champanir; Yddgdr Nasir Mirza had the district of 
Patan-Nehrwala ; Kdsim Husein Sultan, Uzbek, had 
Bardch and Nousdri, with the port of Surat; Dost Beg 
Ishekdgha * had Cambay and Bardda; and Mir Bochak 
Behdder, MahmTiddbdd.t 

It appears to have been at this crisis that the Em- 
peror was urged by some of his counsellors, especially 
by Hindii Beg, to make some permanent settlement 
of the affairs of Gujrdt, so as to enable him to march 
back, with the great body of his army, to the provinces 
of the Ganges, which, while he was overrunning Malwa 
and Gujrdt, were already suffering deeply from the 
miseries of invasion and revolt. Their advice was, to 

* Chamberlain. giving Barfich to Hindu Beg, and 

t The Tabak&t makes a different Bardda to Kdslm Husein Sultan, 
allotment of some of these places. 
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state of tranquillity. ITo was fond of the climate of 
Malwa, and lingered there with pleasure. lie cstah- 
lished sevci’al of his most confidential servants in the 
province, by bestowing on- them estates and jfigivs j 
and his affairs once more seemed to assume a promising 
aspect. 
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But this was only a transient gleam of prosperity. 
Gujrdt had been overrun, indeed, but it was far from 
being settled. The conquerors were still considered in 
title light of strangers and marauders. Hardly bad 
Humdyun turned his back on the province, when revolt 
began to show itself. Behdder Shah had succeeded in 
concluding a treaty with the Portuguese, by which they 
agreed to furnish him an auxiliary force. He was also 
busy in raising a body of five or six thousand Habshi or 
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Abyasiuian slavoa.'* Ilia pavtizaus, witliin (ho couuti’y, 
■Nvei'u iiotkbo. lii'ini Kliaii Si'l'or, the onginoor who liaLl 
coiuluctecl the buiklhig of Surat castle f, seems to have, 
sliut lumaclf up iu it ; and another officer established a 
fortified position near IQ'ousfiri, at the mouth of the 
TaptiJ; and they inaintained themselves against the 
invaders, by the aid of the Gujrdti fleet. Those officers, 
being joined by Khan Jehdn Shirtizi, now ventured to 
act in concert, on the offensive ; drove Abdalla Khan, 
a relation of Kasim Ilusein Sultan Uzbek, the governor 
of the district, from the Nousdri tcrritoiy, after he had 
lield it little more than three mouths ; and seized the 
city of Sural. Alidalla Khim reti’ealed to Ihirueh, the 
seat of Kiiairn llu.seiu’a govoninient; while, following 
up their huccosh, Khan Ji'luin nui relied his tro()\w by 
laud towards lUiriich, at the same time tliiit Kiiini Khan, 
with the ships § , in whieb were embarked (ho heavy 
baggage and arlillory, sailed round the coast and 
ascended the 'Novhada to that town. Kasim Ihiadu, 
not prepared for such an attack, abandoned the place, 
ahd retired toAvards Champanlr, whence he prooceded 
to Ahmedabiid, to solicit assistance from Askeri Mirzn, 
the viceroy, and llindfi lleg, the coimnandcr-in-chicf. 

liut those Avoro not the only cncinios Avliom the 
partizans of Ilumayun had to encounter. Syed Ishdk, 
who received from llehdder Shah the title of Shitdb 


• Tile Ilabshis are properly 
AbyesinianB ; but negroes of all de- 
scriptions are often, in couiinou 
speech, so called. 

+ General Briggs, Forisbta, (as 
well as Mqjor Price, Retrospect of 
Mahoniedan History, vol. iii. p. 726. 
note) supposes tliat Surat castle 
was built by Rumi Khan Khoda- 
wond Kban, who was Bebader’s 
engineer at the siege of Cheifur, 
and who afterwards conducted the 
siege of Chundr for Humnyun. But 
Rumi Khan was a common name 
for chief engineers, who were fre- 


quently Riiniis or Osmnnli Turks. 
The builder of Suiat casUe, buried 
near the Mirza Shdmi mosque at 
Smut, is not Khodiiwend Khan, 
(who died at Chundr, after tlie fall 
of that x>lacc, a deserter from the 
Gujidt service,) hut Rumi Khau 
Safer (Akherndma, f. 41.) who was 
witli Behddcr Shah at tlie lime of 
his death, and who, as here men- 
tioned in the text, retook Surat and 
Bardch. 

$ Or, Tapi. 

g Grabs, 
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Khan, had rccovci’od Cambay ; and all (Uiji’at wuh soon 
in avins and hosltlo. Askcri Mi'rza, socing the danger 
approach so near, simnnonod Yfidgar Ksisir AHrza, who 
held Patan-Nehrwala, to attend him at Ahinediibad. 
The Mirza obeyed the call ; but, in the meanwhile, the 
troops * which Behader had left behind in the north and 
east, at Raisen, Eanfcambdr, Ajmir, and Clioitur, — at 
the time of his discomfiture and precipitate flight from 
Malwa, — and the followers of some native chiefs, who 
still adhered to his interest, having formed a junction, 
advanced in great force, by a circuitous route on the 
north, through the Esijput country, to meet Bchfidcr at 
Diu; and, hearing that the town ol‘ Patau was left 
without a garrison, took possession of it. They now 
sent to inform Behfider Shah of their approach, tlioir 
numbers, and success; aud ofTored to attack Yiidgiir 
Nfisir Mirza. The Sultan, however, ordered them to 
engage in no oflensivo opci'atious till he joined them, 
which ho did soon after. 

There appears, at this tune, a great want of decision 
among those who conducted the Emperor’s alltiira iu 
Gujrdt ; but as many of the generals wcx’d vctui'ans of 
undoubted talent, and as the same want of success 
appears in other quarters, the blame probably lay on 
Iluraayun, and on the ministers who concerted the 
general plan of operations, by which the force of the 
Empire was frittered down, and dispersed over situa- 
tions very remote from each other. W ant of success 
was speedily followed by its inseparable attendant, 
want of union. The discontent at head-quarters, at 
Ahmedabad, came to a great height; it even reached 
the length of a partial defection. The immediate cause 
was trifling. Mirza Askeri, sitting late one night at a 
party of pleasure, and being heated with wine, happened 
boastfully to exclaim, “ I am a king, and the shadoAv of 

* The Mir^to Ahmcdi makes thousand. Bird's tiansl. 249, 
their numbeia amount to foity 
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BOOK IV, God.” Ghiizanfor*, a nobleman of rank, and bis own 
aTTwg. foster-brother, whispered to one who sat by him, “That 
may well be, for ho is not himself.” f The person to 
whom the words were addressed, smiled; which the 
klirza observing, insisted on knowing the cause ; and, 
when told, was oxtreraelyincensed, and placed Ghdzanfer 
Dewrtion in confinement. In a few days that officer made his 
of^ohiizan- qj. released, and deserted, with three 

hundred horse, to Sultan Behader, whom he strongly 
incited to inarch upon Ahinedabiid, assuring him that 
he was well acquainted with the counsels of the enemy, 
who were all most anxious to retreat, and wore only 
looking for a ju’eicxt. “ If you have any doubts,” said 
he, “put me in confinement; march against the 
Mogliuls; and, if they meet you in the field, then 
inuiish mo as you please.” ]\iany invitations coming 
to UoliMcr, at the same time, from his mnnorous ud- 
horonta in the districts, all urging him to march to 
Bi'iiiidov their relief, ho was finally hiducod to move upon 
aSr AhmodAbiid. Everywhere ho was received by the 
People with tiiimiltiious acclamations of joy ; bis army 
swelled as ho moved along ; and he soon encamped at 
the town of Sirkech, nearly opposite to the capital. 
nnngi>rof The situation of the imperial army, at this time, was 
riiu wmy considerable danger. It was in the midst of a 

hostile, and probably incensed country. Ilumayun’s 
troops had been forced to abandon all the principal 
towns, except Champanir. They had now, however, 
been concentrated; and Mirza Askeri, — the viceroy, 
with Hindfi. Beg, YMgAr NAsir Mirza, and Kasim. 
Husein Sultan Uzbek, his principal officers, — encamped 
at Sirganj, near Asdwel, a suburb of AbmedfibAd, on 
the left bank of the Sabramati, with nearly twenty 
Dteaffectiou thousaud horse, facing Behdder Shah. It is alleged, 
Astaima that, at this momentous crisis, Kindfi Beg strongly 

the chleb, 

* He was the brother of KMm + Or, “ but he is not an auto- 
Khan. ^ orat," (aelf-govertiod.). 
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{idvisecl Askui’i Mirza, aa tlio only way of la’cscvving 
GujrAt, to assmnc tlie ensigiia of royalty, and to doclaro 
liiinsolf independent; arguing, that not only would 
this declaration encourage the inhabitants to join him, 
by the hope of more effectual protection, but that his 
own soldiers, having their king among tliem, would be 
elevated to much higher exertion and daring, and would 
more cheerfully devote themselves to his service. 
Askeri Mirza hesitated ; but finally rejected the advice, 
at least in the form in which it was offered. 

It does, however, appear that, at a council in which 
were mot Askeri, YadgAr, Hindii Beg, and all the 
principal Amirs then in Gujrdt, Terdi Beg excepted, it 
was the general opinion that, as Ilumdyuu persisted iu 
remaining at Matidu, and sent them no assistance, it 
was vain, as matters stood, to think of resisting Bchkler 
Shah in the field ; and, acting under the iiillncucc of 
the disconlcut and disaffoctioa * produced by existing 
circumstances, tlicy I’osolved to inarch to Ohampanii’; 
to seize upon the treasure } to proceed to Agra ; and 
there declare Askeri Mirza Emperor, and Iliud-d Bdg 
visir; assigning, at the same time, suitable appoint- 
ments to all the other Mirzas and officers who joined 
them. A retreat was accordingly resolved upon, only 
three days after they had encamped at Sirganj, over 
against Behtlder. 

It happened, on the last of these days, that a shot 
from one of the Mirza’s guns struck the audience-tent 
of the Sultan, and threw it down. Enraged at the 
occurrence he sent for Ghdzanfer, that he might deal 
with him in terms of his own agreement. Ghdzanfer 
entreated that the sentence might be deferred till the 
armies were fairly drawn out ; adding, that he still 
maintained his former opinion, and had sure information 
that the Mh’za was to retreat in the course of the night. 
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* Tabakdte Akberi, f. 397 - 
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jtooK IV. AjkI, nccordingly, tlio Mi'rza tnid his Araira did rcti'cat, 
ATiiTiise. without figlitiiig, luid with such precipitation and coii- 
furtion that they left behind them, not only their stores 
and lieavy baggage, but even their private baggage and 
wcai'ing aiiparcl ; and made a forced inarch of ten kos, 
on the road to Champanir. A retreat, under such cir- 
cumstances, while it emboldened the enemy, disheartened 
their own adherents, and threatened irretrievable ruin 
to their affairs. 

i'iu-»uit by This sudden change roused the activity of Beliddcr 
“ “ Shah, who had entered upon the campaign with many 
uneasy forebodings. lie now pursued the retreating 
foe. His advanced body, coinin.anded by Syed Mobarek 
IVdchuri, came up with the i\ni)e)‘ial roar, uuder Yadgiir 
Miisir Mir'/a. Vadgdr halted his troops, Avhcclcd round, 
and met the pursuers bravely. A severe action ensued. 
The Mirza’s troops displayed great gallantry ; many of 
the advance Avoro slain, and others foil Avoundod into 
the MIrv.a’s hands. The enemy did not folloAV beyond 
Mahuu'uliibtid ; and Ytidgiir, unmolested, rejoined the 
itiaiu body of his OAvn army. Askeri Mhv.a continued 
his retreat in a state of discouragement and alarm, and 
with such confusion that many of his soldiery were 
drowned in crossing the Mchindri, which lay in his route, 
Bchador Shall advanced as far as that river, and halted.* 
The Him When the Mi'rza reached Champanir in his disastrous 
nmy Tctreat, Tordi Beg, the governor, Avho had hoard of the 
chAmpanir, plaus of defection that had been debated in his council, 
and had communicated them to the Emperor, received 
Terdi Bog Mm Avith cautiou ; and, while he gave the troops all 
assistance in his power, did not suffer them to enter 
them. the fort. The day after their arrival, the Mirzas sent 
to inform the Beg, that they and the army under their 
command were in a state of the most complete destitu- 

* For the preceding events, con- vol, ii. p. 81. ; Biid’s Mirute Ali- 
sult the Akbciiiama, f. 41 . j Taba- medi, pp. 248 — 250 . j Joulicr, c. 2 . 
iaXja Akber4 1 148 . 397*> Ferishto, 
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tion ; and, tlicrororo, called upon liim to supply them 
with some part of the puhlic treasure preserved in the 
fort, that the troops might be put in a conditioix to hike 
the field. When the goveinior declined to touch the 
treasure, without his Majesty’s express commands, they 
insisted that, as an oxpi*ess sent to the Emperor at 
Miindu would reach him in six days, and as there could 
be no doubt of his Majesty’s sanctioning an appropri- 
ation of such indispensable necessity for his aflairs, he 
should in the meanwhile make the advance on his own 
aixthority. But Terdi Beg, who had no desire to ]nit 
the Mlrza’s army into a condition th.at would have 
enabled it more elTectually to injure the Emperor, re- 
fused to eonsent. In this extremity, Askeri’s chief 
Amirs determined to seize Terdi Beg, to take possesaiou 
of the fort and the whole treasure, ami at once openly 
to raise the Mi'rza to iho throne. Should their at- 
tempt upon Ohampaidr fail, they agreed to iiiwli on 
nevertheless for Agra, which was loft defenceless ; and 
trusted that they could roach it before Ilumayun. 
While these consultations were going on, Terdi Beg luwl 
been prevailed upon to come out of the fort, to meet 
the Mirzas ; but, getting some accidental intimation of 
a plan to seize bis person and the fort, ho turned back 
and sent to announce to them, that he could no longer 
suffer the army to reimniu where it was, and summoned 
them to remove it beyond range of his guns. They 
promised to comply, but asked for a previous con- 
ference on the present urgent state of affairs. Aware 
of their intentions, he absolutely declined any inter- 
view ; and, as they did not move their camp, he next 
morning did fire upon them, as he had threatened. 
The Mirzas, thus disappointed, made their troops defile 
by the Kerji Ghat, and took the road to Agra, — aban- 
doning Gujrdt, after it had been occupied little more 
than nine months. 

As long as the imperial army halted at Chumpanir, 
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RclidiW Shall did not venture to cvoBf> the Muhendri, 
which is only fifteen bos distant ; hut no sooner did it 
march in the direction of Agra, than he moved fonviird 
and advanced to Chainpanir. Tn spite of the strength 
of the fort, and of its being, it is said, amply supplied 
with iirovisions and stores to supjiort a siege, Terdi 
Beg abandoned the place, and withdrew on capitulation, 
taking along Avith him as much of the treasure as he 
had the means of transporting. He may in this have 
followed the orders of Ilumayun ; and, indeed, in the 
present state of affairs, and Avith the prospect of re- 
treating from Malwa, the only effect of resistance 
Avoulil be the inevitable destruction of the garrison, and 
the loss ()]' the Avholo tw'asure. The town and fort Averc 
immediately ocenpied by Ik'luulov Shah, who tluis saAv 
himself once mere in possesaion of the whole kingdom 
of Onji'iit, 

Terdi Beg, on leaving Champainr, ropnircil directly 
to hhlndu, whore he Avas received with distinction by 
the Emiicror, to Avhoni he had acted a faithful part. 
To prevent the conspii’ators from executing their ucav 
purpose, Ilumtiyun pushed forward by forced marches 
for Agra, taking the route of Cheitiir. By a fortunate 
accident, the two armies met in the Cheitiir territory, 
Avhile on their march. The Mirzas, taken by surprise, 
saw no remedy but to feign submission and obedience. 
The Emperor, being in many respects in equal difii- 
cultics with themselves, shut his eyes to the past, 
affected to be satisfied with their explanations, and 
bestowed upon them princely px’esents. The united 
army then marched towards Agra, where its presence 
was imperiously required.* 

* Akbcinamn, f. 'Ll. ; Tabakdt-e vernor, or tJiat be alleged t7ie King's 
Akberi, ff. 149. .897. ; Fenehta, orders, as in transl. p. 7- His 
V, li. pp. 82j 83. ; Tar. BeUftuni, words aio, “ NtWr Mu 2 <i comes 
f. 140 . 5 Jouhor, 0 . 2. Jouher, in into the ibit of Ciiampanir, and 
the original, does not affirm that says to Teidi Beg, ' Give me the 
Yddgdr went pnvate/y to tho go- trcasuies.' Teidi Beg answeris, 
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One of the cWcf reasons that had drawn Ilumilyuu 
from Gujrdt was the state of Beluir, and the eastern 
provinces. Since Muharamed Shah Lohdni and Sultan 
Mahmiid Lodi had both been driven out of them, and 
disappeared from the theatre of public affairs, new 
candidates for royalty had started up, and collected 
the discontented Afghdns, who were still numerous and 
powerful. Shir Khan Siir, had gradually overrun all 
the countries on the southern or Behar side of the 
Ganges ; and Muhamraed Sultan Mirza, after his escape 
from prison, had raised the standard of revolt in the 
upper provinces. The long absence of the Emperor 
had latterly encouraged them to act with the greater 
boldness and security. Muhanuned Sultan, having 
gained possession of a great portion of the countries on 
the left bank of the Ganges, had fixed the seat of his 
government at Belgwlm, opposite to ICanauj, and had 
gained sufficient strength to send his son, Ulugh Mirza, 
with a largo force to besiege Judnpiir; while Shah 
Mirza, another of his sons, reduced Karra-Mdnikpiir. 
Kanauj too had fallen into his hands. 

Ilindal Mirza, whom the Emperor had left in com- 
mand at Agra, marched to quell this revolt, and soon 
retook Kanauj. As soon as Muhammed Sultan Mirza 
heard of his approach, he called in all his detachments, 
and Avas joined by Shah Mirza, while Ulugh Mirza 
wrote to say, that he would hasten with all possible 
speed to meet him ; at the same time urging him not 
to hazard a battle till his arrival. Muhammed Sultan 
and Shah Mirza, encamping on the left bank of the 
river, used every exertion to obstruct the passage of 
the imperial army. Hinddl, however, eager to engage 
the enemy before Ulugh Mirza could join them, having 
discovered a ford ten miles* above Kanauj, left his 
camp standing, and effected a passage, unobserved, 

‘ Without the Emporoi’g ordeia I an cxpiess to His Majesty,” &c. 
cannot give them,’ anil he sent off * Five kos. 
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with all his Ivoops. The two armies soon mot face to 
laeo ; hut whou they were ou the point of eiigagiug, a 
sti’ong north- wester * rising, blew such clouds of dust 
right in the eyes of the insurgents that they could not 
keep their position. The imperial troop.s, who had the 
wind on their backs, availing themselves of their ad- 
vantage, pi’csscd hard upon the enemy, whose retreat 
was soon converted into a flight. I liiidal, after taking 
possession of Belgrara and the surrounding country, 
jiursued the remainder of their army, as they marched 
to form a junction ivitli Ulngh Mirza. lie overtook 
them at Oud, where Muhammed Sultan and his sons, 
having concentrated all their force, halted to check his 
julvanco. Iflio two ainuies lay op])o.scd to each other 
for nearly two months, when news arrived, that 11 u- 
inayuu had left Mundu, and was ou his way back to 
Agra. This decided Muhammed Sultan to bring on an 
aotion, as his only ohnneo of safety. Ho marched out 
of Jiis trenches; an engagement ensued, in which the 
imperial troops had the advantage. The insurgents, 
dispirited by their continued want of success, began to 
despair, and soon after dispersed. Muhammed Sultan 
Mi'vza, and three of his sons, fled to Kuch-Bolulr f ; 
while Mirza Ilindal, following up his advantage, went 
on to J uaiiipdr. Ilavmg soon after heard of llumAyuu’s 
arrival at the capital, ho left the army and joined his 
brother there. J 

Meanwhile, the Emperor was less fortunate on the 
side of Malwa, No sooner was it knoAvn in the sur- 
‘rounding countries that he was on his march back to 
Agra, than Bhopal Rai, the chief of Bijagar, a district 
that' lies to the east of Malwa, finding that no garrison 
was left in Mdndu, entered and occupied the place. 
There be was speedily joined by Milu Khan, who 

♦ Bdd-e-kiHfl. t Akbcrndmaj f. 41. j Joulier, 

t Jotther has IS gh-Kli anila Bebdr c, S. 
near Parnian (or, PafBatiatl). — 
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aspired, to the tlii’onc, -wLich he ascended under the ciiarti, 
title of Kader Shah ; and by Minin Miihammod Fnriiki 
of Kandesh. As the Einperoi*’s troops appear to have 
been entirely withdrawn, they met with no opposition 
anywhere, and soon took possession of the whole 
country; and thus the kingdom of Malwa, as well as 
that of Gujrdt, slipped from the unsteady grasp of 
Humdyun.* 

But while the course of events was thus once more Transac 
so favourable to Behdder Shah, that monarch was not 
doomed long to enjoy his prosperity. Fourteen days 
after the fall of Champanlr, he hastened back to Diu. Portuguese. 
His negociations with the Portuguese had become com- 
plicated. When his fortunes were at the lowest ebb, 
ho had received some assistance from them, as has been 
mentioned ; and, at the same time, had sent rich 
presents to the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa, inviting 
him to come to his aid with a more powerful force. 

The Viceroy, Nuno ,d’Acuuo, had accordingly obeyed 
his call, and set sail from Goa and Chewel, with a large 
fleet and army. But when he reached the coast of 
Gujrdt, understanding that the Emperor of Delhi’s 
troops had in the interval been driven out of the coun- 
try, he began to apprehend, that, as his services were 
no longer necessary, he might not gain those advantages 
‘to himself and his followers, and that increase of terri- 
tory to his country, which he had anticipated. Some 
quarrels had arisen before the King’s arrival, between 
the Portuguese and his officers, in consequence of the 
insulting pretensions and encroaching spirit of the for- 
mer. Behader would gladly have seen his troublesome 
allies removed from Diu, where the building of the new 
fort was hurried on upon a plan infinitely more ex- 
tensive than had been reckoned upon. Both parties, 
however, dissembled their feelings. 


* Aktenifima, ut supra. 
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r>Gh4dGr Shah, on his ni'rival in the ncighboui’hood of 
Din, atteinplccl to I'eatoro confidence by acting with the 
utmost frankness, putting himself boldly in the jiowfcr 
of the governor of the cjistle, and visiting him in his 
fort. The A^iceroy, who arrived oif Diu about this 
time, appears to have blamed the governor for not 
availing himself of the opportunity thus offered to 
seize the Xing, for the purpose of extorting from him 
the cession of some towns and sea-ports Avhich he 
was anxious to possess. To repair this oversight, 
D’ Acuiia feigned sickness, and sent a message to inform 
Tlcluidcr, who had spent some days in the vicinity in 
hunting, that he was come, at his call, with powerful 
succours, and would rvait upon liiia as soon as his 
health allowed. The Snllan, thrown o/T his guard, or 
perhaps suspc'cling no ill as Intending none, laid cere- 
mony aai<lo, and towards the close of the day vowed olf 
from the shore, with only a few attendants and wont 
aboard the admiral’s ship, to visit him, and to iiuiuirc 
after his health. No sooner, however, did he see the 
■"Viceroy, th.an ho phiinly perceived that his illness was 
a mci’o pretence, and felt vexed that ho had gone. The 
Viceroy, on his pai't, had probably been taken unpre- 
pared by llchadcr’s sudden and unexpected appearance. 
During the conversation that ensued, a page came in 
and whispered something in his car. In the state of 
mind in which the King then was, this little incident 
increased his uneasiness and excited his suspicion. lie 
continued to sit, however, though the intercourse was 
forced and constrained; till the Viceroy, lusing, re- 
quested to be excused for a few moments, as he wished 
to show his Majesty some presents that wore intended 
for his acceptance, and left the cabin. This confirmed 
the suspicions of the King, who hurriedly intimating a 
desire that they might be sent after him, started up 
and hastened to his boat. Pie reached it and put off’; 
when Emanuel do Souza, the governor of Diu castle. 
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coming up in Ixis bargo *, invited him to visit the new 
fortifications. Eiimi Khan Sefer, who was in the boat 
with the King, advised him to decline the invitation, as 
treachei’y was probably intended ; but the King desired 
de Souza to come into the boat. De Souza, in at- 
tempting to step from his own barge into the King’s, 
fell into the sea, but was taken up by Behider’s atten- 
dants. This occasioned considerable bustle and con- 
fusion ; the cause was unknown, but the act of dragging 
de Souza into the boat, was observed by the Portu- 
guese in the numerous vessels that lay on every side. 
Ilastily concluding that an attempt was made upon 
their countrymen’s life, in their eagerness to succour 
him, they closed round the King’s boat, into which some 
of them leaped. The instant consequence was uproar 
and menace ; blows speedily succeeded. Behader, to- 
tally unprepared for such an occurrence, aixd now con- 
firmed in his suspicions of treachery, throw himself into 
the sea, and was followed by Iluini IChnn. After 
swimming for some time towards the shore, as he ap- 
proached a Portuguese vessel, one of the ofificers hekV 
out an oar to assist him in getting in ; when a soldier 
who stood by, struck him on the face with a halbert, 
and his example was imitated by others of his comrades, 
who repeated their blows, till Behdder sank dead in the 
water. Rfimi Khan was saved by a Portuguese to 
whom, on some former occasion, he had shown kindness. 
De Souza, the governor, was struck and fell overboard, 
during the scuffle in the King’s boat. Neither his body 
nor that of the King could be found.f 

This scene passed before the eyes of the inhabitants 

* Abulfazl’s account is, that a own boat; seeing this, the Fortn- 
Feiingl magistiate, (Kazi Fering) guese boats that were around closed 
by which, I suppose, the goveinor in, and Behdder and llumi leaped 
de Souza is meant) having stept into the sea. 

before lum as he left the Viceroy, t Akberndma, fp. 4il, 42. 5 Ta- 
insisted on his lemoining ; upon bakdt-e Akbeii, ff, SQ7, SQ8, ; Fe- 
which the Sultan, drawing bis sabre, rishta, and General Biiggs’s note, 
cut him down, and leapt into his vol. iv. pp. 130 — 141. » 
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plundered by the rovtiigucso, leaving their houses, and 
abandoning all thcii* property, they rushed in such 
numbers to escape from the place, that many wore 
crushed to death in the crowds that ovevllowcd at the 
gates ; while uuiubci’s ivere drowned in crossing the 
narrow channel that separates the island from the 
mainland. The Viceroy left no effort untried to quiet 
the fears of the survivors, and to bring back the rich 
traders and other inhabitants of the town ; but at the 
.same time he took possession of the King’s palace, the 
arsenals, and all the ]nihlic magazines. Only a small 
sum in moiuy was said to have boon found by the olfn 
ccu’s commissioned lake possession of the treasury*; 
which gave rise to the belief, that I hey, as well as the 
Viceroy himself, -wore guilty of oxtcinsivc embezzlonient ; 
but the jewels, furniture, artillery and stores certainly 
seized, are said (o have been of innnonsevaluc ; besides 
an hundi'cd and twenty .ships, which also fell into their 
''hands.f Eae.h party charged the other with treachery 


* Tjtvfltnn, -vol. i. pj>. 2SG, 
f liuIiiUIcr Shall was Uic most 
inaftiiirirciil. and for homo lime the 
mo8l foi Innate, piiuco of his ago. 
Wlven fiiat driven from Chainiminr, 
in Ilia despair, he had resolved to 
abdicate the throne and pass die 
rest of his life at Mekka. The 
Turkish historian, Ferdi, according 
to Chevalier de Hammer, “ relates,” 
bays General Briggs, “ that ■when 
Behadcr Shah was compelled to rc> 
treat to Din, he sent his family and 
the royal jewels to Medina, lliey 
consisted of three liundied iron 
chests, the accumulated sveeltli ac- 
quired from tile Hindu princes of 
Junagar, Chainpauir, Abugar, and 
Cheitur, and also tho property of 
the kings of Malwa. These gorgeous 
treasures never returned to India, 


but fell into the hands of the Grand 
Signior of Constantinople, who, fioin 
llieir pobbosbioii, became eii titled to 
the appellation of Solimuu tho Ma»- 
niiicent. The cclebiatcd waiht-bcit, 
valued at three millions of aspers, 
winch had been three times taken 
and retaken in the wars of India, 
was sent to Soliman, by the ambas- 
sador whom Belidder Shall deputed 
to Constantinople to solicit the aid 
of tho Grand Signior against IIu- 
mdyun.*’ Biiggs's Ferislita, vol. iv. 
p. 141. 

The original accounts of the death 
of the Sultan, as given by the prin- 
cipal Indian and Portuguese au- 
tboiilies, have been extracted at 
considerable length by Gen. Briggs, 
(iv. pp. t.'Jl — 141.) who concludes, 
that Behadcr and the Viceroy “ were 
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in tins tnclancholy affair. That Bcli^der, if actuated 
by evil iutentiona, should have put himself unattended 
ill the power of his oiicniy, seems hardly credible. The 
Viceroy, without desiring his death, would probably 
have willingly seen him his prisoner. The catastrophe 
was evidently brought on prematurely, by accidental 
circumstances. The conduct of the Portuguese after 
the event, may he held as the best proof of their dis- 
position before it. The spirit which in that age regu- 
lated the proceedings of Europeans towards the princes 
of America or of Asia and their subjects, was that of 
the most unprincipled cruelty and rapacity; in no 
degree superior to that of the buccaneers of a later 
period. The Poi’tugtiesc have kept possession of Eiu, 
thus acquired, from that time to the present day. 

Sultan Beliddor was only about thirty years of age, 
and had reigned between eleven and twelve years, when 
he was cut off. Tlio intcnml confusion and misery 
which followed made his subjects long look back with 
regret to the splendid, and, in general, tranquil period 
of his reign ; wliile the deplorable circumstances attend-" 
ing his death, which deprived him of all funeral honours, 
produced a belief, in this as in several similar instances 
fondly indulged by the common people, that the King 


resolved each to seize the other, that 
the followers of both knew the in- 
tentions of their respective masters, 
and suspected the opposite party ; 
so that nothing was wanting to hiing 
about bloodshed but snob an affray 
as arose, oiiginatiiig entirely out of 
an accident, which blew the embeis 
of suspicion and mistrust into a 
blaze, and produced the melancholy 
result which has been related.” Ibid, 
p, 14<1. I have taken rather a 
different view of the subject. 1 see 
no evidence that Behdder had formed 
any design against the poison of the 
Viceroy. In case of need he pro- 
bably would not have been very 


scrupulous as to the means he em- 
ployed to defeat the aims of the 
Portuguese ; but, in fact, his whole 
conduct was conciliatory. lie put 
himself unarmed and defenceless into 
the power of his enemy. He was 
passive in tlie whole affair. No 
overt act of treachery on bis part 
appears. He had little to gain by 
aeizing the Viceroy ; it would only 
have transferred tlie command to 
the next in rank. The case was 
different had the Viceroy got the 
King into his power. The Portu- 
guese, by their conduct after the 
event, threw light on their intentions 
before it. 
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was not really dead, and would one day retuiTi to govci'ii 
his dominions with gloiy. Many pretended that he 
reached the shore ; and there were various reports of 
his reappearance, on dilTci’cnt occasions, both in Gnjr^t 
and the Dekkan. It was, in particular, currently 
reported and believed that a person appeared in Nizdin- 
ul-miilk’s territory, whom that prince acknowledged as 
Behdder Shah, and as such played with him at chougdn'*} 
that, a crowd gathering about him, the concourse of 
people was marked by the Nizam with some uneasiness ; 
and the same night the stranger disappeared from his 
tont, having been put to death, as was conjectured, by 
that prince. It is added, that hitilla K(itb-od-din, of 
Shiraz, who had been I’eluider’s preceptor, was then in 
the Dekhan, and conversed with the stranger, and that 
ho afTirmcd, with the most solemn asseverations, that it 
was Buluider, and that he reminded the Mirza of many 
incidents of which they alone wore cognizant.f 

As soon as the death of Hcluulor was ascertained, the 
Portuguese viceroy sent to Makhddma Jehan, the King’s 
"mothci*, at once to condole with lier on the melancholy 
event, and to remove all blame from himself. lie 
ascribed the whole unfortunate aflair to unpremeditated 
and unforeseen accident, and offered to lend her any 
assistance which it might be in his power to afford at 
the present juncture. But she rejected his offers with 
indignation, considering him as the murderer of her 
son ; and, accompanied by the Prince of Asfr, and the 
principal nobles, set out for Ahmedabdd. 

While they were on the road, and while all Behddcr’s 
household and family were overwhelmed with sorroiv, Mii- 
hammed Zemdn Mirza, who had returned from the fruit- 
less expedition against Laluir, on which he had been sent 
by the late king after the dispersion at Mandsiir, fell in 
with them, and professing the deepest distress, joined 
the camp, under pretence of assisting in tlio usual rites. 


Ilorge-shinty. 


f* Akbeinama, f. 42. 
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of mourning. Hy his show of sympathy, untl his 
soothing attentions, ho so far insiuuatetl lumsoU’ into 
the queen-mother’s favour, that she is saitl to have 
prevailed upon to adopt him as her soi\. He succeeded 
in seizing a lai’ge portion of the public trofisuros of 
Gujv^t from those who had charge of them ; though, of 
the royal treasure and stores in Din, part had boon 
plundered during the confusion, and the rest had fallen 
into the hands of d’ Acuna. Ho at first made a shoAV of 
revenging the murder of Behadcr on the Portuguese ; 
but soon after, observing the extent of their power, ho 
altered his plan, courted their support, and sought, hy 
large sums of money, to induce them to proclaim him 
Sultan. In this ho at last succeeded, the khuiba being 
read in his name in the Sofa Mosque, at Din, \uuler 
their authority, lie collected an army oflwelve 
sand men, Moghids and Hhuluats'miH, and fur some lime 
maintained the style of a sovereign priiieo. Ibit Imad* 
ul-infilk, supported by the nobles of Gujrat, having pi'u» 
claimed Mivcin Muhaimncd Bhah Fariiki, of Kliiiude.sli, 
a sister’s son of Behddcr’s, who was at that time driving* 
the imperial troops from Mahva, to bo Jving of Gujrat, 
marched against Muhammed Zernirn, attacked and 
dispersed his forces, and compelled him to fly to Sind. 
Muhammed Zeman did not remain long there, as his 
presence was far from being agreeable to Shah ITasan, 
the ruler of that country ; so that he, at last, found 
himself under the necessity of once more returning to 
Hindustan, and of throwing himself on the clemency of 
the offended Humayun. The new king, Mirdn Mu- 
hammed Shah, reigned only six weeks, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mahmud Khan, another nephew of Behflder 
Shah, who reigned several years under the name of 
Mahmud Shah. He was a son of Behdder’s brotlier, 
Latxf Khan, who was at that time a prisoner in IJtu*- 
h^npur.* 

* Akbernima, f. ; Biiggs’s ferisbta, vol. iv. pp. H2 — 144, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ali-ffAIUS OTi' KHOrAbAn AND KANDAnAR. 

STATE OE KIIOkAsAn. — INROADS OE OBEID KUAN, AND THE UZBEKS, — 

TllETT ARE EXPEIXED PROM KHOrAsAn. AGAIN OVERRUN IT — AND 

BESIEGE HERAt WHICn IS RELIEVED BY SHAll TAIIMASP. — THE 

UZBEKS ONCE MORE EXPELLED. .tAm MfRZA IN HDrAt AND KAN- 

DAIiAr. SIEGE OP THE LATTER PLACE. — RAISED BY kAmrAn — 

IVIIO ROUTS THE INVADERS. — ATTEMPTS On'lAhi'jR, BY MUHAMMED 

ZEmAn m(rZA. NEIV INVASION OP KIIOrAhAn BY THE UZBEKS. — 

, OBEID KUAN BESIEGES MESIIIiCd — AND UEuAt — IVlItOll IB PIl,- 
LA(IKI). — ADVANCE OP SHAH TAUMAHP — AND RETREAT OP THE 
UZBEKS. — TAUMAHP OOOUPIKS KANDAuAr — IVIUOU IS RETAKEN BY 

kAhhAn. 

Wuio llioao ovonts woro paaHiug in Malwa and GujviU, 
Khonisuii ftud the Persian frontier wore the scene of 
important transactions. After Llie groat defeat Avhicli 
llio Uzlioka snslalned at Jura, about nine years beforo 
Ibis time, it was expected that K horiisiln would, foi* a 
long jioriod, have been delivered fi’om their inroads and 
invasions. 13ut they were an enemy not easily daunted. 
That same year, as soon as Shah Tahmasp had quitted 
the province, Obeid Khan again collected an army, 
crossed the Amu, and marched against Meshhitl, which 
he took possession of, after a blockade of two months. 
Thence ho proceeded to Herdt, besieged it for seven 
months, and took it by capitulation. His Sunni zeal is 
said, by the Persian writers, to have led him to retaliate 
the Slha persecutions of Shah Ismael and his successor, 
and even to put to death many of the opposite sect, as 
Shias and heretics. 

Next year, the victorious Uzbek advanced to Parra, 
which he beleagured for some time, but without success, 
so that he was compelled to raise the seige; and, on 
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hearing of the march of Shah Tahmasp into Tvhon'isiin, 
at the head of seventy thousand incu, he hastily ahau- 
doned HerAt, and repeated to Merv. He summoned all 
the force of the Uzbeks to join him there ; and the Sul- 
tans, from beyond the Amu, obeyed his call. But Avhon 
met, their opinions differed. Kuchum Ehan, of Samar- 
kand, the Grand Khan, dying, was succeeded by his 
son Abusaid, who set his face against the war, declaring 
his resolution not to join in it, and advising Obeid to 
desist. His views were supported by some other chiefs ; 
and Obeid, seeing himself thus deserted, and hearing of 
the Shah’s near approach, turned his back, with an in- 
dignant heart, upon KhorAs/in. Shah Tahmasp, having 
expelled the enemy, marched to Herat; and the fisli- 
standard of Persia again gleamed over the whole ]U’o- 
vince. Having established his brother BchrAm Mi'vza 
as viceroy, with GhAzi Khan, of the Takhi tribe, as his 
Protector and Ain(r-ul-omra, ho returned to Iviik. 

Obeid Khan, though unsupported by the Uzbek con- 
federacy, next year sent a detachment into KhordsAn, 
who marched as far as Meshhid, but were driven back' 
by the local force. Nothing dismayed, however, by this 
repulse, he, the following season, again entered the 
country with a powerful host, having induced the other 
Uzbeks to join him, and marched straight for the ca- 
pital, while divisions of his troops overran the provinces 
of Meshhid, AsterAbAd, SebzAwAr and BostAm with va- 
rious success. For a year and a half, the country was 
plundered in all directions, and Obeid continued to push 
on the siege of IlerAt. Shah Tahmasp, completely and 
painfully occupied by the rebellion of AlAma Taklu in 
AzerbAijan, who had called in the Osmanli Turks to his 
assistance, was unable to succour them. At length, 
famine began to rage in the besieged capital. The in- 
habitants were expelled, their provisions, money and 
property seized by the domineering Taklus, and the 
floors of their houses dug up to discover hidden trea- 
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sure. Oats and dogs, and food deemed the most impure, 
were eagerly eaten. The strengtli of the troops, who 
sulVercd alike ii'orawant and i’atigne, began to fail. An 
olfer was made to give up the place, provided Obeid 
would withdraw his troops a march or two, so as to let 
the garrison quit the city nninolested. lie, on the other 
hand, haughtily insisted that they should march out and 
defile under his tent-ropes.'*' This condition Jjchrdm 
Mirza and his Taklii allies rejected, and the operations 
of the siege were continued. 

Eleaiiwhile, Iiowcver, Tahmasp, having quelled the 
rebellion of Ah'una, was proceeding by forced marches 
to the relief of llerdt. A party that lie sent out sur- 
])vlsed (he Ifzlieks ivho were in Astorabiid, one morn- 
ing when most of them were in the hath, }mt them to 
dcalliwilh Utile resistanee, and sent him live hundred 
heads. 1'hc Uzhoks, who lield Sohzdwdr, woi’o in like 
niunnor attaclcod, but iiitirod fighting bravely, first to 
'Nisluipiir, and then to Meshhld. Abdal-azlz, who was 
near that city, hurried to llcrdt with seven ihousnud 
liorsc, fo support his father. Obeid did not venture to 
meet, tlic fihah in the held, and retired to Dokhiira, 
while Shah Talunasp once more entered Ilerdt, to the 
groat joy of the hdmbilants, and spent the winter in the 
neighbourhood. 

In th^ spring, he sent a division of his troops to re- 
duce the ’adjoining province of Ghurjistdn among the 
mountains, and wa^ preparing to retaliate upon the 
Uzbeks by invading Mdwer-al-neher, when the news 
that his grand enemy, Soliman the magnificent, was on 
his march to attack his dominions in the west, com- 
pelled him to relinquish his intention. As the Taklu 
Turks had been guilty of great oppression during the 
government of their chief, and were very unpopular, 
he named his brother, Sdm Mirza, to bo Viceroy ; ap- 


* Tendb-e-KJifma, 
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pointing AglizhvAr Khan, of the Shamln tribe, hia Pro- 
tector and Amir-al-omra of KhoriisAii; then entrust- 
ing the defence of the city to the towiapeople'*', he 
set out for Irdk. 

For rather more than two years, Khordsdn enjoyed 
quiet under Sdm Mirza and Aghziwdr Khan, as the 
Uzbeks did not renew their ravages. But, when news 
reached Herdt, of the death of Ilusein Khan Shainlu, 
and the destruction of his tribe under the royal indig- 
nation, the Mirza, and still more Aghziwdr Khan, him- 
self a Shamlu, began to look to rebellion for safety. 
Collecting money, by extortion and violence in every 
shape, they raised an army, and resolved to attack 
Kandahdr ; proposing, accox’ding to the Persian autho- 
rities, to erect it, along with Ilerdt, into an iudopeu- 
dent sovereignty. 

We have seen that Ilumdyun, on the death of his 
father, had given up the countries from tho Ballej to 
Khordsdn, to his bi’othor Kdmrdn Mirza. liiuiy in tlio 
summer of 1535, Sdm Mirza and his protector Aghziwdr 
Khan, being joined by Sultan Murdd Afshdr of Fun-a^ 
advanced with a considerable army, crossed the Ilel- 
mend, and laid siege to Kandahdr. The place was 
bravely defended for eight months by Khwdja Kiltin, 
the governor, who had succeeded Askeri Mirza in the 
management of the province. Kdmrdn Mirza, when 
apprised of the invasion, marched from Ldhiir, and led 
an army of twenty thousand men to its relief. On his 
approach, the besiegers retired one march, and en- 
camped. They were attacked, however, in their new 
position, on the 25th of January, 1536, and defeated 
with great slaughter, principally by the military s kill 
and bravery of Khwdja Kildn. Aghziwdr Khan Shamlu, 
the young prince’s Atdlik, or Protector, having been 
thrown from his horse, was taken prisoner and put to 
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tk'ath. The Mii’za dTcctcd his escape to the Gonusir, 
whence he soon ufter proceeded to Tabas. Having by 
this exploit secured the western part of his dominions, 
Kdmrtin returned back to L^lnir. 

It was while he was absent on this expedition, that 
Muhammed ZemAn Mirza, who, it will be recollected, 
after the rout of Behdder Shah at Mandstir, had set out 
to try his fortune, or to make a diversion on the side of 
the Penjeib, reached the borders of Sind. Shah Husein, 
the son of Shah Shuja Beg Arglnin, the sovereign of 
Sind, unwilling that an ambitious prince of such pre- 
tensions should outer his dominions, encouraged him to 
proceed to the conquest of Lahiir, which he represented 
as a tempting and practicable object, since Ifiimrilu 
was absent with the army in Kandahdr, so that that 
leflili' and populous country was left comparatively tlo- 
fouceless. I’lic Mfrza accordingly went on to the Pou- 
jab and laid siege to Ijdhiir. But unfortunately for his 
views, Kiimrdn Mirza returned victorious at that very 
crisis, and the invader saw himself forced to retire with 
precipitation, and to I’ctum to Gujrdt, whicli ho reached 
with a few followers in the utmost want and misery. 
We have seen that ho there enjoyed a short-lived sove- 
reignty, before he was compelled to flee once more to 
Sind, and finally to Ilindustdn. 

The march of Sdin Mirza to attack Kandahdr, was a 
signal for the Uzbeks to renew their inroads. In the 
north, a body of five or six thousand entered and laid 
waste Khordsdn. Sufidn Khalifa, the governor of Mesh- 
hid, an undaunted but hot-headed soldier, was success- 
ful in coming up with, and defeating them. To the 
eastward, another inroad was made from Ghurjistdn. 
Khalifa Sultan Shamlu, whom the Protector had left 
governor of Ilordt, having marched to repel them, with 
a motley and ill-assorted body of troops, collected in 
baste, in absence of the regular forces, Avas attacked, 
defeated and slain. The inhabitants of Herat, thus left 
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without a head, sent to invito Sufidn to take charge of 
the capital, his success in desultory warfare having 
gained him great reputation all over the province. 
Leaving his son in Meshhld, ho obeyed their call. 

Obeid Khan, finding that Khordsdn continued with- 
out troops, and without a governor, once more crossed 
the Amu at the^head of an immense army, and besieged 
Meshhld. Despatches were sent to recal Sufidn, who 
promised soon to be at the holy city, when he would 
slay Obeid, and send his skin to the King, stuffed with 
straw. Setting out from lierdt with only three thousand 
horse, ho, on the road, filled a bag with hay, and osten- 
tatiously carried it along with him, lest the Uzbeks, by 
not leaving a blade of grass around Meshhid, might 
defeat his boast. The first detachment that he met, ho 
dispersed ; but getting nearer the town in his insane 
career, he was hard pressed and compelled to Lake 
shelter in an old ruin, whoi’C ho obstinately defended 
himself several days, subsisting his followers on the flesh 
of their horses ; but was in the cud taken and put to 
death. -> 

The unfortunate city of Herat was now again in im- 
minent hazard. The lieutenant whom Sufidn had left 
in charge of it, used Iiis endeavours to make the people 
of the town and country join in its defence. But the 
severities that he exercised for that purpose disgusted 
and enraged them, so that they sent to call even the 
Uzbeks to their relief. Obeid, arriving, besieged the 
city for five months, while the inhabitants endured all 
the miseries of war and famine. At length, three 
hundred Uzbeks, having gained entrance by night into 
a bastion, it is said by treachery, the city was taken, 
the garrison flying into the citadel of Etttidr-ed-din. 
All the horrors of a city taken by storm ensued. Obeid 
afterwards gained possession of the citadel by a treaty *, 
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in which it was stipulated that the gamson wore to bo 
allowed to inarch out with all their property. Hut, as 
they left the fort, they were all stripped naked and 
marched for Bokhara, the greater part of them perish- 
ing miserably by the way. 

During four months, Obeid hold possession of Herdt, 
and the Sunni pei'sccution of the Shitig was renewed. 
At length, Shah Tahmasp, compassionating the suffer- 
ings of his subjects, seized an interval of comparative 
peace, and sot out for Khorastin. As he approached, 
Obeid Khan, eager to keep permanent possession of that 
province, proposed to meet him in the field. The other 
Uzbek chiefs, however, preferred a retreat; and, thougli 
it was then winter, the invading army set out to regain 
their own country by (ho route of BalLh. Talunasp 
reached lleriU unopposed, and sent to Tabus to bring 
SiUn Mfr/.a, wbo had shut himself up in that towu after 
his (light from Kandaluir. lie was pardoned for his 
robcllious designs, and for the invasion ho had made, as 
was pveleiidcd, without the royal authority ; and some 
Tif his sovvauts were put to death, as being his evil ad- 
visors. Khorii&An was now committed to Sultan Mu- 
bamuicd Mirza, another young prince ; and Mubammed 
Khan Shcrf-cd-din Ughli Taldu, was placed beside him 
in Herat, as Protector, and Arair-ul-omra. 

Having clcfircd Khortisan of enemies, and provided 
for its safety and the proper administration of affairs, 
Shah Tahmasp now turned his eyes to the side of Kan- 
daliAr. That province had been dependent on IlerAt in 
the days of its prosperity ; and the Shah, though he 
had pretended to be ignorant, and to disapprove, of SAm 
Mirza’s attack on it, now entered it himself with a 
powerful army. Tho capital docs not seem to have 
been placed in a sufficiently defensible state, after tlie 
late siege. KliwAja Kilan, from the want of provisions 
and scarcity of military stores, seeing no hopes of 
being able to stand a siege, resolved to shun an in- 
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elTectual contest ; put in order his palace, which was cuap. hi. 
magnificently furnished; and arranged all its rich 
carpets and sumptuous gold and silver plate, to be 
ready for the reception of the Shah, lie then left 
orders with his deputy, Kanji Khwiija, that, on his 
Majesty’s approach, he should present him with the 
keys of the fort and public offices, and deliver a mes- 
sage in his name ; that, as the Khwaja, from want of 
warlike stores, had not the means of cither defending 
the place, or of meeting him in the Geld, — as, if able, 
he would have done, — ^he thought that the next most 
honourable course he could pursue, was to put his 
house in order, and, in that condition, leave it for the 
guest whom ho could not entertain in person, lie then 
withdrew, and retired, by way of Sind and ITcli, to 
Lilhfir. Mfrza KsirarAn was much oGbndod at this 
conduct, and did not admit him to his prcsonce for 
a whole mouth after his arrival ; complaining, that the 
lihwdja had not hold out even for a sliort time so as to 
admit of his being relieved. The Jvliws'ya’a valour, 
judgment and fidelity wore indisijutablo ; and this^ 
attempt to soften the asperity of war may, perhaps, 
ho regarded not only as a proof of the refinement of 
the man, the friend of Bdber, and of the politeness 
that originated in the liberal studies so successfully 
cultivated in the Court of that prince ; but, perhaps, as 
a symptom of the growing civilisation of the age so 
rudely checked by the confusion and turmoil that fol- 
lowed. 

Kdmrdn lost no time in preparing a force for another wUch h 
expedition against Kandahdr. Leaving his cousin, 

Mirza Haider Doghlat, who had lately arrived from 
Kdshghar by way of Badakhshdn, to conduct the go- 
vernment of Ldhiir in his absence, he sat out. But 
before Kdmrdn’s arrival, Shah Tahmasp had quitted 
Kandahdr, which ho left under the charge of Biddgh* 

* Or, Buddk, 
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uooiciv. Khan Kajni’, a great nohlo of his (Jourt, and of the 
tribe of the present \*oyal family of L'evsia. The fort 
sustained a siege of some length, when lUdtigh Khan 
A. It. 014, capitulated and surrendered it, on condition of being 
A. 11 . 1.538. iviturn home with his troops. Kamriin, 

having put the place in a state of defence, marched 
back to Lahiir. 

Though two or three inroads were made into Khord- 
sdn by the Uzbeks, during the life of Obcid Khan, who 
died An. 949, no great invasion was attempted, and 
that province remained in possession of the Persians 
during that period, and enjoyed comparative tran- 
quillity.* 

I>'or till' events in KhoriiMU) MS. A. f. Hi), ; MR. 11, f. 77, • 
nnd Ktmduht'ir, Hw llu* Alvin-nnU- Tid)iik.U-i' Akbcri, il’, 149.5 
AbtiHi, ir, j AklHjnidmu, Tttvikh-e Xb'diiuni, f. 140, 
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SECTION I. 

STATE OB' BENGAL. — niSTORT OB SniB KHAN. 

STATE OB TUB EMPIBE. — SnfB KHAN JN BEhIb AND BENGAL. — IN- 
DOLENCE OE THE EMPEBOB AT AOKA. — SUftt KHAN, lUS OHA- 
BAOTEB, I'AMILY, AND HISTOBY — BBPAtBB TO THE CODRT OP 
SDLTAN IBflXllfM LODI. — SD00EBD8 TO HIS EATUEB’B J^u/bS. — . 
OVBETHEOVY OP THE APOhIn DYNASTY BY bAbBB. — SH/k KHAN 
PAVODBED BY THE AFGHitN KINO OP BEHAb — HIS ELEVATION. — 

INTBIGHES OP HIS ENEMIES. — DIVISION OP HIS jAGfuS OEDEBBD. 

. — HE REPOSES TO DIVIDE THEM AND IB EXPELLED. — BEIN-^ 

STATED BY AID PEOM ONE OP bAbEb’S GOVEBNOES. — INOEEASBB 
HIS BBSOUECES, — VISITS bAbEB AT AGBA. — MEDITATES A BE- 
STOBATION OP THE APQhAn EMPIBB. — WITHDRATVS SUDDENLY 
PBOM THE OOtTET, — IS EEOONOILBD TO THE KING OP BBhAk. — • 

BECOMES PRIME MINISTEB ^ — AND BEPELS AN INVASION. — A CON- 
SPIBAOY POBMED AGAINST HUB:. — THE KING PLIES PEOM BBHAlt— 

WHICH IS INVADED PROM BENGAL. — THE INVASION DEFEATED BY 
SHfR KHAN. — RIVAL CLAIMANTS OP THE CROWN. — SULTAN MAH- 

MiJd LODI ACKNOWLEDGED. EXPELLED BY bAbEE, WHO OCCD- 

PDLS BEDAr. — SnfR KHAN EXTENDS HIS jAofHS AND POWEE, — 

ACQDIBBS CHUnAb. — SXHTAN MAHMUD RENEWS HIS PRETENSIONS. 

— IS JOINED BY SiriE KHAN. ADVANCE OP HUMAyUN. — TREA- 

CHERY OP SniR KHAN, AND DISPERSION OP THE AFGhAn FORCES. 

— Snfu KHAN RETAINS OHUnAb AND HtS jAafsB. — CONSOLIDAXES 
HIS RESOURCES. — PLUNDEBS TO THE NOKTH OP THE GANGES.-— 

TAKES POSSESSION OP SOUTHERN BEhAb — AND INVADES BENGAL. 

When Humdyun reached Agra, on Ms return from chap. ly. 
Gujrat and Malwa, he found the affairs of the empire in 
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BOOK IV, great disorder. We have seen that, from the time of 
accession, Llicro were dangers to liia govcriniieiit, 
State of the wliich it rcqxiircd a strong and steady hand to avert, 
numliyim^ Even in his own court, the fidelity of bcvcral of his 
return tvom gi;cat Amii’S, Some of them the most distiuguislied 
A.u.' W3, among the Tiirki and Chaghaltii nobles who had accom- 
a.b, 1530 . paniod Biibcr in his wars, was tottering and had failed. 
Muhammed ZemiinjMirza, as well as Muhammed Sultan 
Mirza and his sons, had broken out in' open rebellion ; 
and, though defeated, the latter of them were sthl in 
arms. The situation of the conntiy itself favoured 
such attempts. It was but recently subdued, and the 
ciupcror’a followers were strangers to the inhabitimts. 
A great proportion of the kingdom of Dollu was com- 
posed of little stales, more or less imh'poudeiit, and not 
easily reduced to order. I'lveu iu the Dodb, and in 
the vicinity of Agra itself, there had I'or agi's been a 
Sot of rofractoiy chieftains, who willingly seized every 
opportunity, when the power (;r attention of tlie govorn- 
meut was related, to iiuliilgo in [dunderiug dopvcda- 
-tions 5 and while riumayini ivas absent in Mulwa and 
Gujnit, these freebooters hud carried their inroads to 
the very gates of the capital. Such petty and unset- 
tled states were over ready to join a bold advcutui’or. 
shivKhun But the most concentrated opposition to his arms 
!md Bengal. presented in the eastern provinces of Juanpiir and 
BehAr. These countries had, at no distant time, been 
the scat of an independent kingdom, Avliich, though it 
had been subdued by Sultan Sekander Lodi, had re- 
vived under a new dynasty, the Lohdni, in the time of 
his son Sultan Ibrdhim, and had only recently been 
again subdued by Bdbcr, A bold attempt made by the 
Afghans to renew, in that kingdom, the Lodi Dynasty 
of Delhi, under Sultan Mahmiid Lodi, IbiAhim’s 
brother, had been defeated only by the energy of that 
illustrious prince. All the materials of revolt and 
resistance, however, were amply scattered over the 
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Eastern provinces. They hatl for many years boon tlio ciiap. iv. 
theatre of war; the minds of the inhabitants wore 
unsettled, had become familiarised to cliange, and Avcrc 
almost strangers to regular government. Though the 
old Sherki, and the more recent Lohdni dynasty had 
disappeared, and though the attempts of Sultan hlah> 
miid Lodi, and of Muhammed Sultan Mirza, to revive 
the kingdom had failed. Shir Khan Sdi*, a now can- 
didate for distinction and power, though as yet in 
an humbler form, had started up ; was extending and 
consolidating his influence, gradually but with consum- 
mate skill, in Behdr and on the side of Bengal ; and hy 
his valour in the field and the equity of his finuucuil 
administration, was gaining the admii*ation and the 
affection of his subjects. The Afghiins, in every part 
of India, began to Inni. their cyc.s toliiin, as the leatli'r, 
who, at some future time, might he destined io roHtoro 
to them that proud ascendency of their nation, the loss 
of which every man of thorn so deeply deplored. 

As IlumAyun, in his expedition to the westward, had 
necessarily been attended by a large proportion of hisf 
best troops, some of the provinces on tlic Jamna and 
Ganges were held by very scanty detachments. This 
circumstance, the long absence of the Emperor from 
his capital, and latterly his losses and want of success, 
had encouraged the discontented and turbulent ; so 
that, though Hindal Mirza had been successful in quel- 
ling the revolt of Muhammed Sultan in Judnpdr, a 
great part of the country was in a very unquiet state. 

Plumayun, for some time after his return, fixed his Imlolenco 
residence at Agra. The loss of the kingdoms which he peiw'ut"'’ 
had subdued with so much gloiy, and the generally 
unfavourable posture of his affairs, preyed upon his 
mind, and affected his spirits and his healtK lie 
sought relief in the habitual use of opium, Avhich, if 
for a time it deadened his uneasy feelings, soon affected 
both his judgment and bis temper. Eor about a year, 
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lie passed most of lus time, in his iirivalc apnvtmontH, 
and rarely held any councils. Ho could not, however, 
overlook the disordei's that disturbed the immediate 
neighbourhood of his capital. They were soon quelled, 
and heavy contributions raised on the offending ze- 
mfnddrs, in punishment of their rebellions or predatory 
inroads.* It had been his resolution that his first 
expedition, when he again took the field, should have 
for its object to wipe off the stain upon his glory, by 
once more conquering Malwa and Gujrtlt. But there 
were soon demands for his presence much nearer at 
hand. 

About the end of this period, Sultan fTnncid Birliis 
died, a A'ctoran of gi’cat cniiacnrc, who for some yoai’s 
had governed Judnpiir and the eastern jirovinces, and 
who, by his talents and the weight of his charuclcr, 
had cestraiued the ambitious attein)>tH of Shiv IChan, 
now decidedly at the head of the Afglnins in India, 
both in genius and reputation. No sooner, bowevor, 
was that restraint removed by his death, than blur 
■■Khan, who already possessed a great part of Bohsir, 
ventured to launch out into bolder enterprises, and to 
turn his undivided forco against the province of Bengal; 
and his success in that quarter was such as speedily 
to break even the slumbers of Ilumdyun. 

Shfr Khan, who, afterwards became king of Delhi 
under the title of Shir Shah, was one of tho most extra- 
ordinary men whose name appears in the history of 
India. His character has been represented in very dif- 
ferent lights by different authors. As he was long the 
grand enemy of tho house of Tairaur, whom for a time 
he drove out of India, by their partisans he has been 
drawn in very unfavourable colours. But tho evidence 
of less prejudiced writers, and of facts, must restore to 
him the high praise and honourable distinction that. 


* Akberndma, f. 42. ; FeiUhta, iv. 83, ; KhM Khan, 45. 
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with all the impcrfcetioiis of his character, ai’<' justly 
his due. 

Ilis original name was Ferid; he was the sou of 
Hasan and grandson of Ibrdhun*, an Afgluin of the 
tribe of Siir, who dwelt near Peshawer. The family 
claimed descent from the ancient kings of Ghur, who 
reigned in the mountains that lie between Kabul and 
Herdt ; and Ferishta, on the supposition that the Siir 
family had established this claim, holds it to be the 
most illustrious of the Afghdns. f The marriages which 
they formed in that part of the Afghdn country to which 
they removed prove them to have heen of what was 
deemed an honourable race; though Abulfual relaic.s 
that Ibrdhimwas originally a horao-dcalor. It is by no 
means improbable that even a well-born AfgUdn tnuy 
have engaged in that occupation, or thol, wluiii h'living 
his own country for Tndin, he muy have invt'stt'd liis 
little fortune in a veutuvo of horses, ns is ofUm done at 
this day. Ibrdhhu arrived in hnliu in tlu' rc'ign of 
Sultan Behlvil Jjodi, in search of military service, whii’li 
he procured ; served under some Amirs of distinct ion y 
and remained for a time, first at llissdr IfmiKa and aftor- 


• The Akherndraa, f. 41,, calls 
Ibrahim the grandfather, Sluher- 
khdl, or according to Col, Price’s 
reading, Shirakhil. The NiaSb- 
natna-e Afghandn, f, 81., makes 
Hasan Khan, the father, to be of 
the tribe (tdifa) of Mati, and family 
or clan (gabila) of Sui. 

t Vol. ii. p. gg. The Tar. Bed. 
f. 145., desciibes him as being a« 
deh keh ibdrat an Afgkdn est” the 
town that takes its name from the 
Afghan,” Can this he Deh-Af- 
ghdndn, a subuib of Kdhul ? 

$ When Sultan Behldl was seated 
on the thione, he invited a number 
of his countrymen from Iloh, a 
district inhabited by the Afghans. 


" Boh,” continues the author of tlio 
Tahakdt-e Akbori, " has the same 
meaning as Koh (a hill). Tlu* 
country comprehended under that 
name extends in length from Sant 
and Bajour to the township of Siwf, 
which is dependent on Bheker ; 
and in brcadih ftoin Ilasan-Ahdnl 
to Xfdbul and Kandalulr. It is 
bounded by the Daman-koli.” Tab, 
Akh, tP. 35. 169 . A similar passage 
occurs in Ferishta. This extent of 
country includes nearly the whole of 
Afghdnistiin- Proper. Instead of 
the words following " Hasan Ah- 
dal to Kdbul,” the Tailkh-o Nijsiimi, 
f. 207 . reads, " Kandahar lies on 
the confines of this hill-country.” 


Ill 
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wards at Sli^uiilu, or Simla, a district in tbo province 
of Agra.* 

Tbrdhun’a son, Hasan, who was born in Hissai*, early 
in life entered the employment of Eiii-raal, a Hindu 
(the grandfather of Kiii-Sal, aix ollioor of eminence in 
Akber’s court), under whom he probably gained some 
insight into revenue concerns. lie afterwards went to 
Juua, in the district of Sahsavfun, in Behiir, to Nasir 
Khan Lohani, one of Sekander Lodi’s most powerful 
nobles, in whose employincnt he remained some time ; 
and having, by his faithfnl service and intelligence, 
distinguished himself among his equals, was admitted 
into his master’s confidence. On Nusfr Khan’s death, 
Hasan ciiLorcd into the service of that nobleman’s 
brother, Doulat Kluui ; and from his passed into that 
of Hahan Khan dilwaiii, a distinguished Afgluin chief, 
in which he advanced himself, was actively employed 
in much business of importance, and became his prin- 
cipal adviser. His reputation finally became such that 
when Jomfil Khan was appointed to the government of 
‘Juiinpur, ho was taken into his service, in which he 
spent the rest of his life ; received from him in jagir the 
valuable districts of Sahsariim and Kliawfispiir-Tanda, 
places dependent on Khotas in Hchar, and was sent to 
take possession of them with five hundred horsc.f 

Hasan’s eldest sou was Ferld, afterwards known with 
so much distinction as Shir Shah. Omens seldom fail 
to attend the birth of every eminent man, and they 
were not wanting to Ferid’s. His mother, when with 


* The Akbcm&rna has Simla' in 
the district of Narntil. The Tah. 
Akh., f. 169., Narndl; the Tar. 
Bed^uni, f. 145., Ndrnul, in Ilissdr- 
Firfizaj the Kholaset-al-Tow&iikh, 
f. 371. ; and Nisdbndma, f. SI . ; 
Nimla, in Ndmdl. 

t Akherndma, f. <li3.; Tabakat-e 
Akhwi, f. 169.; Tar. Ni*. f. 207-; 


Tar. Bedduni, f. US,; Ferishta, 
vol. ii. p. 95. et seq. ; Kholdset-ul- 
Towdrikh, f. 271. ; Khda Khan.f. 
50.; Nisdbndma-c Afghdndn, f. 81. 
The Tahakdt, Ferishta, and Nisab- 
ndma, do not mention any circum- 
stances of Hasan’s life, tilt he en- 
tered the service of Jemdl Khan, in 
Sultan Sekander Lodi’s time. 
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child of him, dreamed that the moon, in its full bright- 
ness descending from heaven, entered her ■svomb. 
Waking her husband, she communicated to him hci’ 
dream ; upon which he struck her several blows. Sur- 
prised, she angrily asked him what he meant ; and was 
told, that the sages of former times had advised that 
one who had a fortunate dream ought not, by dreaming 
again the same night, to run the risk of counteracting 
its happy influence ; and that his blows were intended 
to i^revent her again falling asleep. In like manner, 
■we are told of Ferfd, that when he was about four years 
old, as he was one day childishly whining to his father 
to give him a dirhem, a wise and holy derwish who was 
near, exclaimed aloud, “ Great God 1 the Empoi'or of 
Ilinduatiin is crying for a dirhem.”* This expression 
filled his father with delight, as confirming his wife's 
dream, and inspired him with high hopes of his son’s 
future eminence ; hopes which the boy’s opening talents 
acomod early to uatify. 

Hasan had eight sons; two of them, Ferfd and 
Niz^m, by his avife, a noble Afghdn lady ; the other six 
by difTerent slaves or concubines, three of them, Sulei- 
indn, Ahmed and Mdddr being by one mother. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that while, by the Musulman 
law, the number of wives is limited to four, that of 
concubines is left unlimited ; but that, as all of them 
live in the master’s house like the wives, under the 
same superintendence, and liable to the same punish- 
ment for infidelity, and as consequently no more doubt 
exists in the one case than in the other as to paternity, 
the children of both classes are acknowledged by the 
law, and entitled to a share in the paternal succession ; 
much as, for the same reasons, was customary among 
the patriarchs and Jews in ancient times. Hasan was 
not partial to his Afghdn wife; and his fondness for 
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Sulohniiu’s inotliGi', avIio had ac(j[iurcd a gvcal, asccDdcncy 
over him, led him to ahoAvnioro favour to lior soiua than 
to his other children. Ferid, who, even Avhcii little 
more than a hoy, evinced a pi*oucl and decided temper, 
unable to brook this preference, left his father’s house, 
and repaired to JuAnpiir, where he placed himself under 
the protection of Jcmdl ivhaii, his father’s patron. 
Hasan wrote to his son to return, and to Jemdl to send 
him back, that he might be instructed in learning, and 
trained up in the accoinplislnnents suited to his station ; 
but Fen'd resisted every solichation of the friendly 
Khan, saying tliat .Tufinpiir, wliich Avas a large city and 
abounded Avith learned men, Avas a much better place 
for instruetion than such a village as Salisaram. lie, 
hoAVOver, applied himself ardently to the pursuit of 
kuoAvlodgo. Ho is said to have studied (he Arabic and 
I’orsiau languages, and (ho religious and (sivil code of 
the Musidman hiAv, as contained in (ho Koran and the 
commentaries upon It; and siioli Avas his delight in the 
beautiful poets of Persia, thiiL hu Avas able to I’t'puat by 
*iicai‘t the Avliolo ])oeius of the celebrated moralist and 
poet Siidi.'* Wi th such acquirements, it is not Avonderful 
that ho soon came to be considered as a great scholar 
among his countrymen, the Afghans ; Avho, though 
distinguished in arms, have always been noted for their 
dulness in letters and the arts. Besides this, he took 
pleasure in frequenting the monasteries and colleges of 
the Derwlshcs and other religious orders ; and courted 
the society of the Ulema, or Muhammedan laAvyers and 

* The author of the Tahakdt-e lead by the people of Iliiul, amt 
Akbeii, (ff, 169. 35.) himself a made himself acquainted with the 
man of letters and versed in Persian principles of moi^s and with some 
literature^ speaks doubtfully of Fe- books of histoiy," This would 
rid's scholarship. He mentions his suppose but a limited couisc of study, 
reading the Kafla (or, Arabic Grom- and such it probably was, The 
mar) witli the coinraentaiics and Nisdbndma mentions, as part of 
Other books, “ such,” says he, “as hie reading, histoiy and the AkhMqi- 
the Gulistdn, Bosldn, and Sekander- Bfiri, f, 81. bis, 
ndina^ which were then generally 
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doctors, as well as of the Slu'iklis and juon of saintly 
reputation, studied their inaiiuers and. habits of thinkinii-, 
and secured their favour, which ho retained through 
life, and which was often of singular advantage to him 
in his plans of ainbitioii. TIis father heard of the jmting 
man’s reputation, when he visited Jutinpi'ir a few years 
after. Their relations interfered to make up their 
quarrel, and to prevail upon the son to return home. 
As Hasan was himself about to attend ‘the governor of 
Judupur with bis troops, ho offered Ferid the manage- 
ment of both his jAgii's, during his absence ; a burden 
which the youth consented to undertake, on tlic oxjn’oss 
understanding that, thougli many of the ollicors in the 
jAgirs wore his own near friends and relations, h(', was 
to have the absolute direction of all, so as (o be i\ble, 
ho said, to govern the I’aiats wif.li imi«iv(iidi(y, by 
gentleness and justice, ami to relievo tliein from ihe 
ignorant oppression wliich ho saw oxei’clsccl over them 
by bis countrymen. 

Fcrfd accordingly ropau’cd to the jAgirs to act ns 
Sheikhdiir or military collector; and soon gained the 
confidence of the inhabitants, by the kindness with which 
he treated them, and his invariable regard to jnscice, 
from which neither the calls of interest nor the claims 
of relationship could divert liim. Soon after his arrival, 
he also showed the bold decision of his character. The 
head men of some villages in the jfigir, who had been 
refractory, refused to wait upon him, which Avas equi- 
valent to withdrawing from his authority. Those he 
determined to punish, and consulted the officers of tlic 
jdgir as to the best means of effecting his object..- He 
was told that, as all the troops had gone with his father, 
it was necessary to put off any opei’ations till their 
return. But this dilatory conduct, and passive acqui- 
escence in injury, were little suited to the energetic 
character of Ferid. He gave orders to make tAVO 
hundred saddles, borrowed one horse from the head- 
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BOOK TV. innn of cvovy vUlngc in his Pcrganas, and selecting the 
moat active of the men Avho had seen service and lived 
scattei’cd about in the jtigii*, supplied them Avith money 
and clothes, animated theiv zeal by his example and 
pi’omises, mounted them on the boi'roAved horses, and 
led them against tlic rebels. With unexpected speed 
he desti’oyed the houses and property of the refractory, 
and made some of them prisoners ; at the same time 
seizing a number of their wives and children, whom he 
retained as hostages. 

TTaA'ing quelled all opposition in the interior of his 
little territory, he next proceeded to punish some tur- 
bulent neighbours, avIio, from tbe Avoods and hills on 
tho limits of (lie jagfr, trusting to their inaccessible 
fastuessea, miule tVeipieut inroads, plundering and ha- 
vuaaiiig tho cultivators. As they refused to meet him 
or to give suitable rodress, ho marched such a force as 
• he could collect into their country, till ho came near 
their chief toAvn, Avliich they had fortified ns a castle or 
fastness. There he halted ; drcAv a trench I’ouiid his 
‘'cam]); and, cutting doAvn, dny after day, n portion of 
the jungle by Avhicli tlio enemy’s fort Avas surrounded 
and defended, he at length reached their stronghold, 
Avbicli ho regularly attacked and finally stormed, killing 
numbers of the defenders, and making the rest prisoners. 
Those early acts of resolute determination inspired his 
rude neighbours on every side with such alarm, that 
they never after troubled him, but remained quiet and 
inoffensive, paying him regularly an annual tribute. 

Prosperity The fi’cedom from internal and external oppression 
enjoyed in his villages, soon dreAV to them an influx of 
cultivators from all the districts' around, so that he was 
enabled to bring into cultivation nearly the whole of 
the waste lands within their limits. He relieved the 
inhabitants from many burdensome exactions, neither 
molesting them himself, nor suffering others to molest 
them ; insomuch that the produce of the jagir was soon 
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amazingly increased ; the villages flourished ; the in- chap, it! 
habitants pursued their industry in quiet, and he him- 
self "Was extremely beloved. ITasan, who some time 
after paid a visit to his jdgira, was delighted with the 
order, populousness, and general prosperity which he 
everywhere witnessed.* 

But, says the native historian, as the love of gold and Jealousy of 
woman are the great disturbers of human society and motS' 
of private families, so the mother of Suleiman, jealous 
of the reputation and importance which Ferid was daily 
acquiring, and anxious that her son should have the 
management of the jtlgirs, exerted the influence which 
she possessed over Idasan’s mind, and had succeeded in 
extracting from him a promise to transfer to her sons, 
when they came of age, the management of the Per- 
ganas. Hasan was, however’, well aware of the heart- 
burning in his family, and the injury to his estate, 
that such a change would occasion ; and, having every 
reason to bo satisfied with Fon'd’s conduct, put oif from 
time to time the performance of his promise. But iio resign*, 
Ferid,Avhose observation the intrigues that were carrying* 
on and the perplexity of his father could not escape, 
put an end to his difficulties by resigning, in disgust, 
the charge of the jtigirs, to which his brothers Suleimdn 
and Ahmed were immediately appointed. 

- Though Hasan used every endeavour to soothe the 
injured feelings of Ferid, by representing the appoint- 
ment of his brothers as made merely with a view to 
initiate them into business, Avhile he was still to be the 
heir, the young man once more resolved to leave his 
father’s house. Sultan IbrAhlm Lodi had now become Bepairs to 
Icing at Agra, whither Ferid repaired, with his brother of Sultaa 
Nizdra, and entered into the service of Doulat Khan 
Lodi, one of the great Amirs of the court. Ferid, by 
his talents and assiduity, gained the esteem and 

*■ Tab. Akb. f. 170.; Tar. Nfz. ff. 272, 273.; Ferishta, vol. ii. 
ff. 207, 208 . ; Khol. al-Towaiikh, pp. 99, 100? , 
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liatronngc of that cliiof, ivho, having on soino occasion 
oskotl in what Avay he could serve him, Feind seized 
tlie opportunity of informing him how he ivas situated ; 
that, though the son of Hasan by a noble Afghdn lady, 
his father, now in his dotage, bewitched by the arts of 
a favourite Hindu concubine, avIio had gained unlimited 
power over his mind, had set him aside from the man- 
agement of his jdgir, and had bestowed it on her sons ; 
he represented both the revenue and military force of 
the districts as falling into decay, and the soldiers as 
discontented ; but added that, if lie and his brother 
were put in possession of the jdgi'rs, he would undertake 
that, Avhilc one of the two brothers remained in the 
perganas to manage them and Intake care of their aged 
father, the other should at nil limes attend the Sultan 
with a boily of live hundred horse. 

When Doulat Kium look an opportunity of ropre- 
sonting thoso circumstimcos to Sultan Ibrahim, the 
king coldly remarked, that ho innst be a bad man who 
could depreciate and uudurmine his own father. Doulat 
"informed Fcrid of this repulse, but at the same time 
kept up his spirits by increasing liis allowance, and by 
assuring him that he ivould neglect no opportunity of 
still eUbcting liis object. Fen'd, by his liberality and 
generous qualities, gained the heart of his patron, to 
whom ho still continued attached, and Avhom he accom- 
panied in his daily attcudance at the derhar. A short 
time afterwards, Ferid’s father having died, Doulat 
Khan, once more waiting on the king, renewed his 
application under more favourable circumstances, and 
secured for his follower a grant of the jiigirs of SahasrAm 
and Khdwaspiir-TAnda ; in consequence of which, Ferid 
returned to Sahasram with a strong retinue, and took 
possession of the jagirs, Avhich he again governed Avith 
Ms former moderation and justice.* 

* Twikh-e^Nizami, f. 208. fol- 102.; and by Tar. Bedduni, f. 145, 
by FciiBlita, vol, ii. pp, 101, 
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Suleimdii, unable to oppose lus brother thus supported 
by the royal authority, repaired to Muharamcd Khan 
Siir, a relation of the family, who then held the govern- 
ment of Junda and Baksdr, with fifteen hundred horse. 
By this time the invasion of Bdbcr had begun, and a 
decisive battle Avas daily expected. Suleiman’s patron 
promised that, if the Sultan was successful, he would 
carry him to court and secure for him his jdgirs. The 
impatience of Sulcimdn, however, who complained that, 
Avhile he Avas waiting, his mother and family were 
Avithout house and home, induced Muhammod Siir to 
send a confidential person to attempt to bring Berid to 
an accommodation, The reply Avas that Fcrid Avas 
perfectly Avilling to share Avith his brothers Avhatevcr 
belonged to the ])rivate inhcritaiice and estate of his 
father, but Avould part Avith none of the military or 
political poAver entrusted to him by his prince; ob- 
serving, in the Avords of a AVoll-knoAvn saying, that one 
scahbai'd could not hold tAvo SAvords, nor one city contain 
tAvo rulers. To this arrnngoment Suleimdn Avould not 
accede, insisting on having a share in the government* 
of the jagirs ; and Muhaimned Khan Avaa preparing to 
restore him by force, when news arrived of the defeat 
and death of Sultan Ibi’dhun, 

In the disorders and Avars tliat followed the overthroAv 
of the Afghan kingdom of Delhi, Ferid Avas not inactive.* 
He remained attached to the interests of his tribe, and 
joined Behdr Khan, the son of DcriaKhan Lohdni, when, 
supported by the Afghdns of India, he occupied Behdr, 


* It does not appear what pait 
Hasan took in the Lohdni ichellion ; 
hut, fiom his connection with Ndsir 
Khan Lohdni and Bahan Khan 
Jilwdni, who were so active in the 
revolt, we may conjecture that he 
sided with the insurgents. AVhen 
Ferid went to Sultan Ibrahim, was 
it resorting to his father's enemies ? 


while Suleiman sided with the 
rebels. 

It may perhaps be suspected that 
the whole of Hasan's service with 
Ndsir, Doulat, and Baban was in 
the leign of Ibrdhim, and during 
their revolt, not in Sekaiider's time : 
the clu'onologv is very confused. 
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mul nssLunod the ensigns of royalty ns king of the 
liusterii provinces of Beluiv and Juanptir, under the 
name of Snltan Muhamracd. Fen'd’s bravery, his 
knowledge of affairs, and his assiduity speedily gave 
him n high reputation in the council and camp of the 
Afghans, lie was much employed in business of im- 
portance, and became a personal favourite of the king. 

An accidental occurrence raised him to still higher 
distinction. It happened that, the king being one day 
oil a hunting party, a tiger unexpectedly made its 
appearance. Fon'd, who was present, bravely pushed 
forward, and Avas fortunate enough to attack and slay 
the ferocious animal Avith his sabre. The King loaded 
him Avith ])i’aises, and honoured him Avith the title of 
Siu'r-Kliau (lion lord), lie rtpiidly rose from one office 
of trust to another, until he AVtis at hist appointed 
Aldlik, or Govcunior, of .liliil Khan, the BnUaii’s son 
and heir, an ollioc Avhicli implied the highest degree of 
rank oiul coiilideiioc.* 

This proud clovatiou could not be attained Avithout 
‘exciting the envy of his compeers. Shir Khan, liaving 
some time after obtained leave of alisenco, Avent to visit 
his jagi'rs, Avlicrc he seems to have remained beyond tlie 
prescribed period. The occasion of injuring him, thus 
offered, Avas not lost on his enemies. I’he King one 
(lay took notice of the circinnstaiicc, and spoke of it 
Avith some appearance of dissatisfaction. Muhammed 
IChan Siir, the governor of Junda, Snleimdn's patron, 
Avho Ava's present, seized the occasion to throAV suspicions 
on the fidelity of Shir Khan, insinuating that his delay 
Avas OAving to his desire to Avait the arrival of Sultan 
Muhammed Lodi, a brother of the late Sultan Ibrdhim, 
who was at this time a candidate for the throne of 
Bchdr as well as Delhi. The King, irritated at the 
moment, and moved by these insinuations, threw out 

* Tar. Niz&ini, f. 209. j Khol. f, 145. ; Feiialita, vol. li. p, 1 03. 
al-Tow, f. 273.; Tar. Bodiuni, 
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some angry expressions against SUr Khan ; upon Avhieh 
Muhammed Khan suggested, that the most effectual 
■way to keep him in order was to bestow his j%ir on 
his half-brother and rival, Suleiman, who had managed 
it in their father’s lifetime, and had been fixed on, by 
him as his successor. Suleimiin was at that time living 
under Muhammed Khan’s protection. Though this was 
rejected, as being too strong a measure against one wlio 
hod been guilty of no active or overt offence, yet the 
party hostile to Shir Khan succeeded in pi’ocuring from 
the Sultan an order for dividing the jdgir among the 
brothers. 

But Shir Khan had become too strong to be removed 
at will, in such turbulent times. A firman was indeed 
issued, that an account of Hasan’s estate should bo 
taken, for the purpose of making an equal division 
between his sons ; and this duty was entrusted to Shir 
Khan’s enemy, Muhammed Khan Siir. To a demand 
sent by that officer, that Shir Khan should divide with 
his brothers the jdgir which he had so long unjustly 
withheld from them, a reply was returned, that tliey 
were not now in the Roh (or Afghan mountains), 
where all the sons shared in the father’s lands; that 
here the land was the king’s, granted for the support of 
troops, and followed his pleasure; that he held his 
land by a special grant of Sultan Ibrdhim, and that his 
brothers had no concern whatever with it ; but that he 
had already declared his readiness to grant his brothers 
their due share of their father’s private property, which 
was all that in law they were entitled to demand.* 

On receiving this answer, the governor of Junda, 
glad of an opportunity to enforce his demand by arms, 


* Tar. Niz, f. 309. ; Nisdbndma, tween allodial and feudal lands, 
f. 83 , The Roll is the Afghan The tenure by mditaryservice affords 

t Highlands. Thib argument of Fe- the best explanation of the origin of 
rid’s is pieusely that of the feudal primogeniture, 
system. It marks the difference be- , 
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iinmocliatoly despatchocl his slave, Shadi, with a large 
body of troops, to put Suleiman in possession of KhA- 
■waapiir-Tsiuda ; with orders, if Shir Khan made any 
resistance or opposition, to seize Sahasram, and all the 
res,t of the jagir also. Shir Khan, who did not antici- 
pate such active nioasnres, was taken by surprise. He 
wrote, however, to his deputy in Kluiwaspiir, — who 
was llalek Saka, a slave, tlie father of the celebrated 
KhowAs Khan, — to harass and delay the invading 
troops on their route by every means in his power, 
but on no account to engage in a general action till 
lie himself arrived. Unfortunately Malek Saka, hurried 
on by Ills impetuosity, or by a desire of distinguishing 
hiinsolf, rashly met tlie invaders as they ai)pi'oached 
KhiWispiir, was dofealed, and slain. 

This tlerangod all Hhir Khan’s ]»liuis, and deprived 
him of those moans of rosislance on which he had 
dopeiulod. 'Pho ouomy, ])ursning their advanlago, 
advancod to Sahsavam 5 and ho was forced to abaiulou 
tlie jAgfr. Sonic of his friends now advised liim to 
repair to the court of Sultan J\Iuhammcd ; but, 'dread- 
ing tlie iiinuencc of Mohnunned Khan Siir with that 
monareh, he preferred throwing off his allegianeo to the 
king of ijoliAr, and entered into a correspondence witli 
Sultan Juiicid BivlAs f, avIio was then governor of the 
province of liarra-Manikpiir on the part of llAbcr, and 
who agreed to receive and protect him. He waited 
upon Juneid with rich offerings, submitted to him his 
claims and his moans of enforcing them, and in the end 
obtained from him a body of troops to assist in recover- 
ing his country. With these ho advanced, and Mu- 
hammed Khan Siir, unable to resist him, fled to the 
Rhotas hills. Shir Khan now, not only regained his 

* The Tar. Nizami lallier in- of an illustrious family, is said to 
timales tliat Saka had power to cu- have man led a sister of Bilker’s. « 
gage. Khol. al-Tow. f. 373. 

t Sultan Juncid BiiMs, an amir 
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oAvii jtigh’s, but seized Jiuida and several other adjoin- 
ing districts that belonged to Muhainmcd IChiin him- 
self. Having liberally rewarded the auxiliary troops 
that had accompanied him, he sent them home, with 
suitable presents for Sultan Juneid. 

His scattered family and clansmen now returned. 
He recruited his forces, look again into his service many 
inhabitants of the country who had fled to the hills, 
and speedily became very formidable. With the fore- 
sight and sound j udgment which formed so remarkable 
a part of his character, he now wrote to his late enemy 
Muhammed Khan, begging him to pardon the stops 
which necessity alone had compelled him to take, that 
he might secure his own possessions, from the usurpa- 
tion of his brothers ; assured him that while h(' was 
determined to retain his own jdgi'r, he had no desire to 
interfere with the possessions of one whom he honoured 
as an uncle; and invited him to return from the hills, 
and resume possession of Junda and his other districts. 
He, at the stunc time, sent him the whole amount of 
the revenue t,hat had been collected from the perganns 
during his occupation of them ; besides a large sum of 
arrears, which the former managers had returned in 
their accounts as irrecoverable, hut which Shir Khan, 
froin his thorough knowledge of revenue concerns, had 
been able to realise. This act of generosity ever after 
attached Muhammed Khan to his interests,* 

As soon as the state of his affairs at SahsarAm per- 
mitted, Shir Khan, leaving his brother Nizdm in charge 
of his jagirs, again visited Sultan Juneid Birlds at 
Karra, and accompanied him to Agra, where he was 

* Thepiececlingnariativeisfrora berndma, f. 4g. ; the Nisdbnfima-e 
the Tabatdt-e Alcberi, 172. j Afgh. ff. 81 — 84,; the Kholdset- 

Tar, Nizamij ff. 207 — 209.> 'which al-TowdrIkh, ff, 171 — 173. i Khdfi 
FerishtBj vol. ii. pp, 98 — lOS.j and Khan, ff. 50—S2.; and Stewart's 
Tar. Bod. ff. 145, 146., have fol- Hietory of Bengal, 
lowed ; and is modified by the Ak- 
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BOOR IV. presented to tlio Emperor Bilber, whom he attended in 
his expedition against Chanddri. 

I’cmaincd for some time in Baber’s camp, 
A!i).'ioa8. Avhere ho had the best opportunity of observing the 
manners and policy of that prince, and of his ministers, 
llis keen eye saw defects, even where to others all 
MGiiitiitps a seemed to be sound. One day, in conversing with some 
of his Afghan friends, he happened to remark, that, 
Affiiiriu from all the observations he had made, he thought it 

cnipii c« / o 

by no means an impracticable thing to drive these 
foreigners out of Hindusttin. To their inquiries, on 
what ho founded this opinion, he answered, that the 
Emperor, great as were his talents, applied but little to 
business, so that everything was left to his ministers, 
who, being sidllsh and corrupt, did not attend to the 
interest of the state; that the Afghans uuforliinatoly 
were divided, constantly at enmity with each other, and 
consequently powerless ; but that, could they bo brought 
to lay aside their mutual animosities and support him 
heartily, he did jiot doubt that ho could himself aceom* 
'plisli the business, llis friends laughed at the idea, 
iiml jeered him on his Avild and impracticable fancies. 

About the same time, ho Avas one day invited to an 
cutertainment at the Jilmperor’s, Avhcrc some solid dish'* 
was placed before him, and only a spoon Avith which to 
eat it. Having in vain asked for a knife, he at length 
drcAV his hanger, and, cutting up the meat into small 
pieces, proceeded to complete his meal Avith the spoon, 
perfectly indifferent to the smiles and remarks of those 
Avho wore diverted Avith his Afghan rusticity. Bfibcr, 
when the incident Avas pointed out to him, turning to 
Mir Khalifa, his prime minister, quietly remarked, 
“ this Afghan is a man of sense and spirit ; ” and, being 
informed of his conduct towards Muhammed Khan, ho 
did not hesitate to predict his rise to future greatness. 


* Malicheh. 
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Shir Khan got notice of this conversation of the Em- 
peror and his minister, and understanding that his own 
observations to his friends had been repeated to him, 
apprehensive that he was viewed with suspicion, fled 
from the camp the same night, and returned to his jagir. 
To excuse this step he wrote to his patron Sultan 
Juneid, that he must not regard this precipitate retreat 
as owing in the slightest degree to disaffection ; that 
having learned that his old enemy Muhainmed Khan 
had urged Sultan Muhammed to send an army to occupy 
his j%irs while he was absent in the Chaghatai camp, 
and knowing how much delay must necessarily occur, 
before he could 'in the regular way obtain ponnission to 
leave the camp, being hard pressed, ho had ventured to 
depart at once without loss of time ; and begged Juneid 
to assure his Majesty how faithfully ho continued to be 
attached to his service. Sultan Jnnoid saw plainly that 
these wore move professions, and was much offended. 
But, while Shir Khan thus attempted to excuse his 
flight, seeing no prospect of succeeding at the Emperor’s 
court, he sought to be reconciled to Sultan Muhammed. 
This he easily effected ; and soon after, accompanied by 
his brother Nizam, repaired to the court at Patna, 
where he was joyfully welcomed by the king and re- 
stored to the office of At^lik, or protector, to his son 
Jildl Khan,* 

It was not long after his return to the court of Sultan 
Muhammed Lohdni that that prince died, and was suc- 
ceeded by JiMl Khan, his son, still a minor, who was 
proclaimed king under the name of Sultan Jilal-ed-dih. 
Affairs were for some time conducted by the young 
king’s mother, Bibi Diidii, in conjunction mth Shir 
Khan, who became prime minister. His usual ability 
did not forsake him upon this elevation. He strenu- 
ously exerted himself to maintain the prosperity and 

* Tar. Niz. flP. 210, 211. j Tab. Ferishta, v.ii. pp. 106, 107.,* Khftfi 
Akb. f. 172 .; Tar. Bed. f. 146. j Khan, f. 53 . 
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reputation of the kingdom, which was still in its in- 
fancy. Makhchiin Alim Khan was the governor of 
llajipi'ir, an important iirovincc on the north of the 
Ganges, at that timo holonging to llcngal. He had for 
some time cultivaied Slur Khan’s friendship, and having 
quarrelled with his mastei’, Kasi-ct Shah, now entered 
into a close alliance with the Khan. Enraged at this 
injury, Nasret sent Kutb Khan, the governor of Mon- 
geir, with n large force to invade Behtir, to punish the 
regent, and to sei'/c the country; and afterwards to 
root out his own rebellious subject from HAjipiir. Shir 
Klian, who was able to bring only a very inferior army 
to meet the invadei'S, tried every art to effect an ac- 
commodutiou, but in vain, lie I here fere resolved to 
hazard the issue of a battle, marched against the enemy, 
whom he boldy atliicked, and, by Ids superior skill and 
hardihood, totally dofealod, with the loss of their loader, 
— the whole elephants and camp e(piipage, as well as 
the military chest of the army of Bengal, falling into 
his hiuuls. * 

Jlis success on this occasion, added to the high 
reputation ho had already obtained, only increased the 
envy and dislike with which he had previously boon 
regarded by the Lohani Afglnins, the young king’s 
relations, who now formed a conspiracy for the purpose 
of cutting him off, and engaged the king himself in it. 
They alleged, probably not without foundation, that 
his ambition extended beyond the mere office of regent, 
and did not stop short of the crown itself. Though, 
his vigilance, and some quarrels among themselves, 
enabled him to discover and to defeat the schemes of 
the conspirators, he failed in the attempts which he 
made to cut them off. But he waited on the young 
King, Sultan Jildl-ed-din, to whom he represented the 
implacable hostility of the conspirators, and the guilty 

* Tar, Akb. f. 172.; Tar. Niz, Lohdnis are also called Nuliunia. 
f. 311, j Tar. Bed. f. 14.6. The 
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plana they had formed ; ho added, that if his Majesty 
did not actively second his views, ho himself must of 
necessity retire from his service, which he was prepared 
to do at a single word ; that his Majesty must choose 
between his regent and those who were combined for 
his ruin. The King, confused, overawed, and quite 
unprepared for such an offer, protested his ignorance 
of the plot, and put himself into his minister’s hands. 
Shir Khan, thus invested with absolute power, took 
means to separate and divide the confederated lords. 
One portion of them he sent to collect the revenues of 
the perganas ; another, to face the King of Bengal, who 
was again in arms. Though the conspirators were thus 
thwarted for the time, yet, as they consisted of the 
king’s nearest I'elations, and of the officers immediately 
about his person, they continued to fill his mind with 
suspicion and distrust ; and as Shir Khan, who was at 
this time engaged in facing tlio Emperor’s troops, per- 
sisted in cui'rying ovci'ything Avith a high hand, the 
King was at length prevailed upon to make his escape 
by night, accompanied by a few officers, and to take 
refuge in the territory of Nasret Shah, of Bengal ; im- 
ploring his assistance to remove an overbearing minister, 
who had now in reality usurped all the powers of the 
government; and offering to hold his kingdom of Behdr 
as dependent on Nasret Shah. 

Nasret Shah, happy to find an opportunity of reveng- 
ing at once his own wrongs and those of the King of 
Behdr, ordered Ibrdhim Khan, the son of the Kutb 
Khan, of Mongeir, whom Shir Khan had defeated and 
slain, to accompany Jilal-cd-din into Behdr, at the head 
of a large army, for the purpose of revenging his father’s 
death, and of replacing him on the throne. Shir Khan 
avoided meeting so superior a force in the field, and 
retired into an entrenched camp which he had formerly 

* Kh&fi Khan intimates that he teiing the camp, f. 53 , 
had met with a defeat before en- 
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foi’lifi.otl, and in wlucli he was soon besieged. Here the 
two annics lay for some time opposed to each other, 
and had daily skirmishes. In these affairs, and from 
the constrained situation in Avhich he was, in a hostile 
country, Ibriiliim Khan suffered so much, that he was 
at last obliged to send to his master to solicit reinforce- 
ments. Shir Khan, discovering this, and finding his 
army in high spirits, led them out to offer battle to the 
enemy. It was joyfully accepted. Ibrtlhim drew out 
his army, which was strong in artillery and elephants, 
and marched to meet them. Slur Khan added stratagem 
to bravery. Tlic battle began with groat ardour on 
both sides ; but while JbrAlu'm was engaged in front, in 
keen pursuit of a party of the retreating enciuj', he was 
attacked in the r(>ar by a body of ehoben trooiis, wlio 
hud been posted in ambush beliind an eminenee, under 
the poraoufd command of Shfr Khan. Ibnihfm was 
defeated and slain, with the llowor of his t.roops. All 
his artillery, elephants and baggage, fell into tbo bands 
of Sldr Khan ; and the young King, Sultan flihil-od-dhi, 
escaping with ditlicully from the field of slaughter, 
sought refuge in Bengal.'^ This decisive auceess freed 
the dominions of Bcluir from foreign enemies. 'I- 

Hut those were not llio only rivals wlio contended for 
the possession of the eastern provinces, so miserably 
distracted by war and faction. There were three rival 
princes who aspired to Hehdr. Sultan Jildl-cd-dln 
Sherki, the representative of the older Shci’ki dynasty 
of Judnpiir, which for a long time had nearly disap- 
peared from the stage, but still possessed Bondres and 
other districts, and who had placed himself under the 

* Tab. Akb. fF. 172, 173. ; Tar. placed at this time by most histo- 
Kizdmi, f. 211.; Tar. Bedauni, nans. Tab. Akb.; Akberndma; 
f. 14(5.; Nisdbndma-e Afg. fF. 184 Nisdbndma, &o. But Bdbei’s Me- 
— 186 . ; Ferishta, vol. iv. pp. 98 moirs prove that Tdj Khan was 
— 109- ; Klidd Khan, if. S2, S3, ; still olive, end in possession of dm 
Khol. al-Towdr. ff. 273, 274<. place, at the close of the ensuing 

t The acquisition of Chundr is campaign, pp. 431, 432. 
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j^rotection of Bdber, to whom ho submitted : Sultan 
Jildl-ed-diu Lohdni, the son of Behdr Khan, who, when 
driven from his Idngdom of Behai’, liad fled to the 
territory of Bengal, where he now was ; and a third 
competitor, Sultan Mahimid Lodi, the brother of the 
late Sultan Ibrdhim Lodi, also appeared in the field.'*' 

After the ruin of his hopes on the side of Delhi, by 
the defeat of Rana Sdnga and the death of Hasan Khan 
of Mewdt, he had remained for some time in the terri- 
tories of Cheitiir, but being at this time invited by 
several powerful Lodi chiefs and some zeminddrs of 
the country, ivho hud assembled at Pana, he now joined 
them. His pretensions ivere favoured by various classes, 
as well as by the numerous friends of the Lodi family. 
Indeed, he had with him the good wishes of the Afghdns 
in general, who, Avhatevcv parly feuds existed ninoiig 
them, would gladly have scon the race of Lodi restored 
to the throne of Jlelhi. The recent dostruciiou of the 
Lolu'ini dynasty of Bchdr, by the flight of (ho King to 
Bengal, had made it clear to the inhabitants of the 
eastern provinces, even of such as had formerly revolted 
from the Lodis and opposed them, that, unless the 
Afghdns of every tribe united under some new chief, 
their reign was over, and that no individual was so likely 
to unite the whole Afghdn population of India in a 
steady union as a member of the royal race of Lodi. 
This feeling produced a temporary union. Sultan 
Mahmiid was universally acknowledged. He entered 

* Theie seems to te considei able goingtnto Behdr, TheNisibnima-e 
confusion, 111 many inatanccSj in the Afgh. f. 87. has vilaet-o Fateh j 
native histoiians, oi then tian- Mahmud is invited to that countiy, 
Bciibeis, between Patna, Panah, and thence enteis Behdr. It seems 
Pateh, and Tehia, which diffei only to have been the distiict of Panali 
by the points. Sultan Mahmtid is (or Pateh or Tehia; in Bunddllcand, 
made hy Feiishta to come down wbeie the Afghani! assembled before 
fiom Patna, upon Shh Khan. The maicluiig into Behdr. It is often, 
Tar. Ni/ami, f. 212., has Tiihatch. piobahly by the fault of the copy- 
The Tai. Bed. f. 14?. has Patna, ists, confounded with Patna, which 
but immediately aflei mentions Ins is liettei hnown. 
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Bclidr fit the head of a few troops, rapidly made himself 
master of the town of that lumie, and of the greater 
part of the province, and. was proclaimed King. lie 
soon found himself at the head of a large army, amount- 
ing, according to the reports brought to Biiber, of no 
less than a hundred thousand men. Shir Khan, who 
saw the tide strongly running in Mahmdd’s favour, 
however willing he might have been to maintain his 
own pretensions, saw that he did not possess the means 
of stemming the torrent, waited upon Sultan Mahmiid 
and acknowledged liim. The territories of Behdr were 
parcelled out by the Sultan among the leaders of the 
insurrection, little probably beyond his own jdgir being 
left to Slur Khan ; but, at the same time, the Sultan 
granted Iiinuiwiitten agreement, by which ho stipulated 
that, as soon us he was iu possession of Jiuinpiir, ho 
would resign liehtir to Shir Khan, in full dominion.* 
Sultan Aiahimid Lodi, having sent Ihibmi and Bayozi'd 
across the Ganges to the province of Sirwar, with a 
strong army, Idiiibclf advanced up the river and laid 
" siege to Chmuir; while Shir Khan crossed over and 
occupied Boniircs. The advance of Haber, from Agra, 
soon put an end to the hopes of Malmuid. On liis 
approach, Beiuircs was hastily abandoned, and the siege 
of Chuinir raised. Sultan khihinud retreated in con- 
fusion towards the S6n, his army broke up, and he was 
soon after obliged to pass to the left bank of the Ganges, 
wliere he too, like his rival Jihil-ed-din Lohdiii, sought 
refuge with the army of Bengal. Upon this dispersion. 
Shir Khan sent to Bdber his submission, which was 
accepted ; and Jeldl-ed-din Lohdni, making his escape 
from the Bengal army, where he felt himself a prisoner, 
also submitted. Bdbei*, as we have seen, defeated the 
army of Bengal, as well as that of Baban and Bayezid, 
who were pursued across the Ganges and Jamna, into 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 405. 
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the territory of Bfindelkand, whence, at a faturc time, 
they once more entered Behdr. Bdber assigned a jAgir 
to Jilal-ed-din Lohdni, the late sovereign of Behar, and 
made provision for several thousands of tlie Lohdni 
troops, who had followed that prince’s fortune. 

At the conclusion of the campaign, the Emperor 
returned to Agra, leaving Muhammed Zemdn Mirza 
governor of Judnptir, and entrusting the government 
of Chundr and other districts of Behar to Sultan Juneid 
Birlds, the governor of Karra-Mdnikprir, under whom 
Taj Khan Sarangkhani had the immediate command in 
that fortress. Bdber did not visit the eastern provinces 
for the two last years of his life. Shir Khan, being now 
a dependent on the empire, seems to have been left in 
full possession of his jdgir. The country, after so 
many Avars and revolutions, was in a very distracted 
state.* 

This interval, and the confusion that prevailed over 
all the eastci'n provinces, alFordcd Shir Khan a favour- 
able opportunity of extending his influence, liis reputa- 
tion Avith his tribe, and even his tcri’itories.f Nor did' 
he neglect it. Among other important acquisitions, ho 
became master of ChunAr, about the end of Baber’s 
reign, or the beginning of that of Humayun.J That 
celebrated fort lies on the banks of the Ganges, above 
BenAres; and, from its strength and position, commands 
the country around, and especially the course of the 
river. It had been held under the late Sultan IhrAhim 
Lodi, by TAj Khan§, who afterwards continued to hold 
it in BAber’s name. TAj Khan Avas much under the 
influence of his wife, LAd Malek, a high-spirited lady, 


* Baber’s Memoirs^ pp. 405— 
430. 

t Ibid. p. 407. 

^ Stewart, Hist, of Bengal, 
p. 100., makes the event take place 
A. B. 943 j but this date is much 


too late. From many authorities 
it appears that it was in Shit Khan’s 
possession as early as a. h. S37. 

§ Tfij-Khan was the son of Jilfil- 
Khan Sarangkhani, one of Sultan 
Ibt&ini Lodi’s great Amirs, 
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his alfeelion. This inevitably oxcitccl the jealousy and 
liatrod of his othci- -wives, whose sons rc.solved to put 
her to death. One of them, the eldest, assaulted her 
one night with a sword; but the wounds whicli he 
inflicted were not mortnl, though the cry spread over 
the harem that they were murdering Liid hlalek. On 
hearing the alaiau, Ttij Khan, with a naked sword in his 
hand, hastened to attack the assassin, who, seeing that 
he could not escape from his father, turned upon him, 
and laid him dead upon the spot. As all Ttij Khan’s 
sons, except the murderer, were too young to be able 
to oouduet, (he govornnient, Liid JMalek, who had the 
u(lVcti(»n of (lie garrison, beeaiiio mistress of the fort ; 
and hy hei’ address induced (ho chiefs and zemindars of 
the dislrielH subject l.o Oluindr to actpiiesec in her assum- 
ing the luaiiagciiicnt of the whole jiigir. Hhfr Khan, 
who was not lav o(l’, finding how matters .stood, entered 
into an tuiderstnuding wiili Mir Ahmed Tiirkomfin, 
Ldd Midek’s uncle, .seized and confined the delinquent, 
who had fled into liis territory, and, after some nogo- 
tia.tion, it was arranged that he should marry Lad 
Malek, which he did ; and by that means gained pos- 
session of the valuable country of Cluindr, with the 
fort, which is the key of that part of the province, with 
all the treasures that had been accumulated in it, as a 
place of safety.* 

Sultan^ In spite of his late discomfiture, Sultan Mahmiid 
wnew his Lodi, soon after the death of Bdber, had found means 
to collect another array of Afghdns, and resolved to 
A. D. 1631 . march against Juanpiir. lie summoned Shir Khan, 
who still in secret professed attachment to his cause, 

* Akberndraa, f. 35. ; Tabsk. al-Tow. f, 274. ; Khafi Khan, 
Akb. f. 173., followed by Feiishta, fF. 33, 34. A statement of the 
ii. p. 110, ; Tar. Niz. f, 212.; Ni- tieasuies found in Chundr is given 
sdbnama-e Afgh. f. 86. ; Khoinsrt. in the Nibiibniima, f. 87. 
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to join his army. Shir Khan was in reality little ciiap.iv. 
disposed to render him any active assistance, and made 
so many delays that Saltan Mahmiid, by the advice of 
his Amirs, who were not unaware of his character and 
views, contrived, in marching for Juanphr, to take his 
route through Shir Khan’s j^ir of SahsaiAm. This 
quickened the lukewarm diligence of the crafty Afghan, 
who, as the Sultan approached, came out to receive 
him with every mark of honour, gave him a splendid 
reception, and joined him in prosecuting the campaign. 

On the approach of the Afghiin army, the troops of 
Humtiyun, under Sultan Juneid Birlas, abandoned 
Judnpiir * ; and Sultan Mahmiid was soon master of the 
country, as far as Karra- Mdnikpur and Laknau. 

Humdyun was at lhat time, as we have seen, occupied Aiwanccof 
with the siege of Kalinjcr, which, on heaving of the irvup- 
tion of the army of Bclidr into his lorritory, ho niisccl, and 
inarched slraigiit to moot tliem. On hearing of his ap- 
proach, Sultan Mahmiid concentrated his force. When 
the tivo armies wore encamped, facing each other, and 
ready to engage, Shir Khan, offended that Baban Khan' 
Jilwdnif, and Bayezid Khan Feroiuli, two old and dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Afghdns, had been preferred 
to him in the command of the army, to which he Tieacheiy 
aspired, sent a secret message to Mir Hindu Beg Kochin, KhaS^and 
a veteran Moghul chief, who was at this time Humdyun’s 
Amir-ul-orara and commander-in-chief, to assure him Afghiin 
that he continued a hearty friend to the house of his 
patron, BAber, which he would prove by his deeds ; and 
proposed that, when tho two armies were engaged, he 
should draw off his oivn division and retreat, so that tho 
defeat of the pretender would be certain. Accordingly, 
in the battle that ensued, while the two armies were en- 
gaged, he retreated with all his troops. A general panic 

* Tab. Akb. ff. 173 — 174).; Tar. + The Nisabndma calls Baban, 

Niz. f. 212,; Ferishla; Nisab- valad Ata Lodi,” f. 88. 
nama, f. 87. 
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ctisuwl. Sultan ]\In]imdcl was entirely defeated, with the 
losH of his Avliole camp aud.of the symbols of sovereignty, 
lie Ilcd to Piitna,* disgusted with the world, and be- 
lieving tliat he was persecuted by fate, renounced 
public life, gave himself up to devotion, and some years 
aftci'l", died in Oinssa. 

Hunniyun, after this victory, having replaced his 
governors, hastened back to Agra. Hindu Bog was 
sent to receive possession of Ghundr, and to garrison 
the castle with iiiipciaal troops. But Shir Khan’s pur- 
pose had been served, and ho delayed from time to 
time, under various pretexts, to surrender the place ; 
HO that, ill the end, Hindu Bog returned to court, with- 
out having ('Hooted his object. 

Wo have iilretuly hocii tluit, in the following year, the 
Mmpevor, dotennined to break the power of Shir Khan 
and of the Afghdns in Behdi', hud mego to Clunuir; 
but tliiU, being called away by the rapid progress of 
Bohiidor Shah in the west, ho fonud himself obliged to 
cuter into an agrceiucnt with Shir Khan, by which ho 
‘ allowed him to retain Chnniir and his other territories. J 

Kor nearly five years after this period, the disturbed 
state of the provinces on the Ganges, and the Emperor’s 
ahsenco from his dominions, while engaged in tlio con- 
quest of Malwa and Gujrat, left Shir Khan an invalu- 
able opportunity, which he did not neglect, for extend- 
ing his dominions and his power. It is said that when 
Behdder Sliah, the king of Gujrat, found himself hard 
pressed by the poAvorful invasion of the Emperor, 
anxious to create a diversion that might draw off the 
whole or a part of his troops, he sent envoys to Shir 
Khan with large sums of money, to induce him to 


* The Tar. Ni*. f. 213. calls 
it Tar. Beil. f. 147. Tehiai. 

f Accoiding to Ferishta, he died 
that same year ; the Tar. Niz. f. 213. 
places his deatlt in a. u. 949 ; so 
does the Tar. Bedfiuni, f. 147. The 
Kholas. ol-Tow.»f. 275- places it in 


A. n. 945. The Nisdbnama in 
A. n. 944. 

i Tabak. Akb. ff. 17.% 174._; 
Akberndraa, f. 42. ; Ferishta, vol. ii. 
pp. 110 — 11.3.; Nisabnama Afgh. 
ff. 88, eg. ; Khda Khan, f. 55. 
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march to his assistance. Shir Khan, it is said, having 
got the treasure into his hands, pretending that his 
difficulties at home prevented his marching to a dis- 
tance, proceeded to accomplish his own plans of ag- 
grandisement, and left Beh^der to his fate. 

Shir Khan’s success was much assisted by the revolt 
of Muhammed Sultan Mirza and his sons, on the side of 
Laloiau and Judnpiir, which threw that portion of the 
eastern provinces into confusion. He profited by this 
occurrence to make excursions into the provinces north 
of the river, and to seize immense booty, not probably 
paying any very scrupulous attention to the rights or 
interests of either of the contending parties. While 
returning from one of these predatory inroads to the 
north of the Ganges, he found means to come unex- 
pectedly on Ulugh Mirza, Muhammed Sultan’s son, who 
was then lying on the Siru or Gogra, defeated him by a 
stratagem, and, turuing round, plundered Bendres. 

Enriched and emboldened by this success, ho soon 
after turned his arras against the Sultan of Bengal. 
Having mai'chod across Behar with a large foi’co, he' 
redticed Patna * and the neighbouring territory, which 


At tliis period, ivhcn going 
with some friends thiough the bazaar 
of Patna, a religious mendicant, who 
was sitting in a corner silent and 
buried in meditation, suddenly buist 
out, as if inspired, exclaiming, ” Be- 
hold the king of Delhi walldng on 
foot." Shir Khan accepted the omen, 
which was the slionger, as the man 
was regarded as a simpleton j took 
his handkercliief, tied a knot in the 
corner of it to hold flim the re- 
sponse, and resolved to follow his 
fortune np to the throne itself. Ni- 
B6.bn. f. 89' This anecdote might 
have been published to influence his 
followeiB, hut one recorded by Ahul- 
fazl in the Akbern£ma, and which 
occurred soon after, serves to illus- 


trate not only the habits of thinking 
of the time, but of the individual. 
IVhen Shfr Khan entered Bengal, 
being desirous of knoning what was 
to be the event of bis enterprise, he 
invited to bis court a famous as- 
trologer, who was then with the 
Baja of OiissB, informing him that, 
as he had strange notions and un- 
usual plans in his head, he wished 
for his presence that he might have 
die benefit of his skill. The Raja, 
who, like some European princes not 
long before, kept his astrologer shut 
up os a kind of state-prisoner, re- 
fused to let him go. The astrologer, 
however, wrote to Shir Khan, that 
for a year to come he would not be 
completely master of Bengal, but 
4 
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Imcl fov some time been occn]ilotT by that potenfca1.e. 
Not eoiiteiit witli Ibis, be proceeded downwards to the 
Jartbeat limits of Soiitbeini Bebdr, and at Siirajpdr, 
above llongcir, engaged and defeated tbe Bengal army, 
and improving this advantage, took possession of the 
whole country. Ilia ambition and his success did not 
stop short here ; he entered the kingdom of Bengal 
itself. That country bad not been free from the con- 
vulsions that had alflicted the kingdoms around. On 
the death of Nasrot Shah, which happened some time 
before this invasion, ho was succeeded by his son Finiz 
Shah, who, after a short I’eign of three months, was 
murdered by his uncle Sultan Mahmud Shah. Against 
this prince, Shir Khan now carried on a successful wai*- 
faro, dofoatod him in several actions, driving him before 
him, and at last sluit him up in bis miignilicent capital 
of ejonr, to whioli he Inkl siege. An insiivroction of 
some xcmindars of Uchdr called olf Slu'r IChan for a 
time, but the siege was eondneted in his absence by 
tliliil Kliiin, his son, under the giudiiuco of Khowiis 
'Kkm, the ablest of his generals.’* 


tlinl 1io would become so on o date 
wliioh bo inontioncd ; and Ibat, 
inoioovor, on that very day Die river 
tl.uigcB would bo fordable for one 
hour ; and, says Abidfaj!!, himself 
an adeiit in astiolojiy, as be jirc- 
dicted, BO it happened. 

* Akbernama, IT. 4)2, 43. ; Fe- 
risbta, vol, ii. pp. 109 — 11.3.; 
vol. iv, p. 360. StcwaTl’s Hist, of 
Bengol, p. I] 8. Tlio exact time of 
tlic death of Nasrel (or Nasib) Shah 
is uncci tain. Fci ishlo, in the Hist, 
of Bengal, vol. iv. p. 3.62., tells us 
that he never could ascertain whether 
Nasib died a natural death, or was 
murdered ; but that he died a. ii. 
946, after a reign of eighteen yeai'B. 
}n this there it some mistake. His 
predecessor, Alfo-ed-diu, is stated to 
have died A. n. 930 (vol. iv. p. 350.), 


so that, if Nasib died in a. ii, QhB, 
bit. icign was only of fifteen yeais. 
In Feribbta, (Jcneral History, lol. ii. 
pp. 108, 10() — 113., the actions 
elsDwhoio asciibed to Nasib in 
tlie lust part of his reign, are 
given to Mahmi'id in the eaily part 
of Ins. Stewait, Hist, of Bengal, 
p. 1 17-) says that Nasrot was mur- 
dered A. ji. 940, after a reign of 
thirteen years, though some his- 
torians, he thinks inaccuiately, make 
him die a. n. 943, after a reign of 
sixteen years. Abulfazl (Akber- 
nama, f. 4i3. v.) calls tbe king of 
Beng^ defeated by Shir Khan, 
Nasib Shah. The second siege of 
Cbunkr occurred in a. h. 945. It 
is possible that Nasib may have died 
during the siege of Gour, which 
was in the same year ; though not 
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The report of these rapid successes had alarmed 
Ilumdyun, during his residence in Gujrat and Mahva ; 
and now, after his return to Agra, made him march 
with his grand array to re-establish his authority in 
Behar. The events that followed, it is now time to 
detail. 

probable^ as Stewart makes Mahmud for his reign. I should be inclined 
die in a. h. 9 ^ 5 , the same year^ to fix upon the early part of a. a. 
which would allow only a few months 9^^ as the time of his death, 
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t'ONIitlKST ANU I.OS8 Ot' BBNOAIi BY IIUSiAyUW. 

AT AdllA. — I'UBl'Ani'.S Tl> A'lrAPlC Suflt IvUAN. — LAYS enSOE 

TO oiniivAiij WHICH khrkknihhw, Am.it six months. — siii\i 

KHVN IN IIHNdVI.. — UHMArHN AOVANOKS '10 llKN.tlH'.S. — (!Al''l’UKH 
or OOHU, ANO IlKmKn’tON or HKNOAI- and BHhAu, UY hufll IIHAN. 
— .humAuin huhjhins uwi t<i Ht/iain’5 uw iii'.kuM'JH. — uujr.(vuN 

TUAVMllHMS BWHAu, AND AI'l'IlOAOIIKS THE 'I'ERlA-OAHUI PASS 

1'I.ANH or HH/R KUAN. — NlfUrUlSE AND ItOlJ'L’ OP TU13 rMt'ERIAI. 
AlWANOr.D 0UARD.—I(RTI1RAT OE THE ENE-tlV. — SHl'u KUAN (JAINS 
RHOTAH (H TUMACUIIRV. — ItUAtihUN ENTERS HENHAI., OCOUiniOS 
OOHIt, AND SIIHDHES 'I'TIE WIIOEE I’RDVJNEE. — INBOI-ENOE OE THE 
I'.MI’KItOK, AND COURT. — SH(r KHAN UE-OOCHl’IEa BEItAiI, AND THE 

I’AHHHH. — l.AVH HI HUE TO .IuAnPUB AND CUUNAK. UEVOET OP 

HINDAI. AlfllZA, AT AORA. UOJlAvUN IlETItBATS PROSE BENGAD } 

HIH JJANOEHOUH hlTUA’MON. At/lIZt ASKERI POECEB THE I'ASSES 

IN'ro UEHAr. — Hlfu KIEAN VROOf.AISlED EtlNG. — THE TWO ARMIES 

Al'lMlOAOH. Sllfll shah’s TACTIOS } OrERATlONS AT CHONSA. — 

DISTRESS OP THE ISIPERIAE ARMY. — UEDEEDIONS IN HINDUSTAN. — 
TREASONABLE CONDUCT AND VACILLATIONS OP HINDAL SlfllZA. — 
HE ATTACKS DELHI. — kAsUiAn SI{bZA GALLED IN TO RELIEVE IT. 

— HINDAL RETREATS TO ASRA. — IcAbIRAn ALSO REVOLTS. PURSUES 

HINDAL, AND RECEIVES HIS SUBMISSION. MARCHES AGAINST SH/r 

SIIAH; but RETURNS AVITHOUT PIGHTINC. — CONTINUED DISTRESS 

OP HUSIAyUN at CHONSA. HE SENDS AN ENVOY TO SnfR SHAH; 

NEGOTIATIONS AND ARSHSTICB. — NEGLIGENCE OP HUmAyUN. — 

ATTACK BY SH/R SHAH. SLAUGHTER OP THE IMPERIALISTS. — 

DANGER AND WOUND OP HUmAtUN. HIS ARMY ANNIHILATED. — 

PROOEBDINGS OP SIliR SHAH HDmAtUN MAKES HIS WAY TO AGRA. 

— sniu SHAH SUPREME ON THE LOIYEB GANGES. 

Tnouan HumAyiin’s return to Agra had been hurried 
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on by the reports that bad reached him of the alarming 
progress of Shir Khan in Bengal, and by the recent 
death of Sultan Juneid Birlds, which had added still 
farther to the disturbed state of the eastern provinces ; 
he, however, wasted a twelvemonth, after his arrival in 
the capital, in pleasure and inactivity, before he seriously 
resolved on taking the field. The first wish of his 
heart was to have again marched into Mdlwa and 
Gujrdt, and to have retrieved his affairs in these pro- 
vinces. Burhdn Nizilm Shah, of Ahmednagar, who was 
assailed by his neighbours in the Dekkan, as well as 
from Gujrdt, sent an embassy, offering to assist Humdyun 
in a new invasion of that country.* But the danger 
from Shir Khan’s unexpected progress drew off the 
Emperor in another direction. Sensible, at last, of the 
danger of any farther delay in seeking out and com- 
bating his indofatigablo enemy, he made every prepara- 
tion for an active campaign, lie despatched his Amirs 
to their different jdglrs to expedite the march of their 
contingents, while ho committed the government of the 
principal provinces of the crown to his most eminent 
nobles. Delhi, he entrusted to Mir Fakr Ali ; Agra, 
to Mir Muhammed Bakhshi; Kalpi, to Yddgdr Ndsir 
Mlrza, his cousin and brother-in-law; and Kanduj, and 
the adjoining country, to Niir-ed-dln Muhammed Mli’za, 
who also had married a daughter of Bdber. Having 
concentrated the whole moveable force that he could 
command, the Emperor set out, and proceeded down 
the Jamna, sometimes by land, sometimes by water, 
accompanied by his brothers, Askeri and Hindal, and 
taking with him a part of his harem. On the way, 
Muhammed Zemdn Mlrza, whose pardon had been 
negotiated by his wife, a sister of Huradyun’s, met him, 
with a body of troops, who still accompanied him, after 
all his elevations and misfortunes, and was honourably 
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* Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iii. pp. 238, 229. 
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received. Chimilr -was the first object of the campaign. 
Sln'r Khan, being still absent in llcngal, the moment was 
rcgai'cled as fiivonrablc for an attack, llcibro the army 
reached Chnnai', Kntb Khan, his second son, Avhoin he 
had left in charge of it, retired'*' to the ncighbonring 
hills of llharkanda, to observe and luirass the besiegers 
from without, leaving* Ghdzi Khan Sdrj*, the father of 
the future king, Ibrahim Shah Siir, 'to conduct the 
defence within. 

The place was strong, well provided with stores and 
ammunition, and defended by a brave and numerous 
garrison. In spite of every effort on tlie part of the 
assailants, little progress was made. lliimi Khan, 
lloluldcr fcihali’s celebrated ('iigiuccr, who bad left him 
aflor the disa.slrous discomfiture of Rlandsiir, Avas now 
Jluuuiyuu’s MIr-Alcsh, or Grand-Master of Ordnance, 
and directed tbc opovatioua of the siege. When it bad 
lusted sovoi’al montbsj, seeing that his battering guns 


* AccouHiip; to .Tooher, this was 
on Ihc Slicl)-o-licitit, 1() SUiibiin, 
which would be Ihc IS Jan. a. i>. 
1538. Six niontlis, hetween Agra 
and (llniiiArj is n long lime. 

t Utsiduiii, f. lilii., snyb that it 
was Jilul-KIian, and that he retired 
in a hoal during the siege. 

■f Jliirai Khan, wlion he found 
that bis hatteries did not produce 
the desired effect, and desirous to 
ascertain on Avhat part of the forti- 
fications an itnpiession could most 
successfuliy be made, is said by 
Jouher to have resorted to on arti- 
fice not altogether singular in bar- 
barona warfare. Having caused a 
faithful and intelligent Abyssinian 
slave, with whom he had a perfect 
understanding, to be severely flogged, 
tho slave made his escape by night, 
and found admittance into tlie fort. 
There, with imprecations against Uie 
injustice and cruelty of his master, 
he exhibited his limbs still flagrant 


from tho scourge, explained with 
truth in whoso hoivico ho had been j 
spoke of the skill, us au ongineor, 
that he had gained under so able a 
Icaclicr ; and professed his icadiness, 
in revenge of the injuiioua treat- 
ment he had received, to point out 
tho spots, fiom which the camp of 
the besiegers could be most clTectually 
annoyed. To evince at once his 
skill and his sincciity, he showed 
some defects in the fortifications 
that requiicd to be lemedied. The 
olRceis who had charge of die de- 
fences, the better to avail themselves 
of his remarks, cairied him to the 
most important parts of the woiks, 
on which he silently made his ob- 
servations; and, having gained his 
object, in the course of a few days 
he found moans to escape and return 
to the camp, where he communicated 
his remarks to his master, who acted 
upon them in his future operations. 
Joiilicr, c. 3 . 
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did not mate the impression ■^vhich ho expected, he made cnAr. iv. 
a more scrutinising survey ; and, having discovered *' 
that the defences were weakest on the side of the river, 
besides running some works to cut off the communica- 
tion of the garrison with the country, and a mine or 
two on the land aide, in furtherance of his previous 
operations, Eilmi Khan constructed a battery near the 
Ganges, in which he placed a huge piece of cannon, to 
bear on the walls by the river side. But soon, finding 
that, from its distance and position, it did not produce 
the desired effect, he resolved to attack the river face 
directly, where the works Avere weakest. For this pur- 
pose he constructed a large platfown upon boats in the 
river, on which he raised a battery, surmounted by a 
high tower that overtopped the fortitications. This 
floating battery he moved across the river by night, 
and anchored close to the fort. This movement Avas 
supported by a general attack on every side. A furious 
cannonade ensued, and soon threw doAvn a portion of 
the wall, hy Avliich the besiegers attempted to enter * ; 
but so Avell did the garrison defend tliemselves, that 
seven hundred of the assailants were killed, and the 
floating battery Avas half-destroyed hy the shot. Next 
morning, ai’tificers were set to work to repair the battery 
for a fresh attack, when such of the garrison as had 
not already escaped, seeing that the Emperor was 
resolved to take the place at any expense, and that 
there was no prospect of relief, capitulated on condition Aiuiichsur- 
that their lives should be spared. After the surrender, Xr'sTx 
Moveiid Beg Duldi, a favourite of Humdyun’s, under nionOia. 
pretence of an order from the Emperor, caused the 
hands of three hundred artillerymen to be struck 
off ; a breach of faith for which, on the indignant com- 
plaint of Edrai Khan, he was sharply rebuked by 
Humayun. The command of the place was conferred 


* Jonher says that no breach was made. 
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BOOK I^^ on Piiini Khun, Avho hold it but a few days, when he 
A^K. if, 3 s. died, it wiia strongly suspected of poison administered 
by some of the nobles with Avhora he was unpopular, 
lie was succeeded in the government of Chundr by Beg 
Mirak, Avhoiii he had pointed out as most lit for the 
office. 

si'^ Ki'au The six months dui'ing which Humayun was detained 
by the siege of Chuuar afforded a most valuable breath- 
ing time for Shiv Khan, who employed it in the reduction 
of Bengal, and especially in pushing on the siege of 
Gour, Avhcre his troops Avere directed, sometimes by 
hijnsolf, and sometimes by liis son, Jilal Khan, and liis 
gi'cat general, KhoAvas Khan, the son of the late Malck 
mivmwTto ^’*dl of Oliuiuir, Ihc Eiupci’or moved 

Bt'kiira'., doAVU to Boiuii’OH, Avlioro he learned that Shir Khan Avas 
actively occu}ncd in the siege of Gour, and had the 
prospect of being soon master of tUo whole kingdom. 
On this, ho resolved to prosuento his march into Bengal, 
that ho might check his progress, and had reached the 
river S6u, Avlion noAvs arrivcal that Gour had fallen. 
Oauiuveof It oppciirs that after a siege of many inonths, a 
wSuctinn scarcity of food began to prevail in the city, upon which 
ot nciiKHi the king, Syed Mahimid Shah, seeing no hopes of suc- 
ijy siiU'"" cossful resistance, and that the place must soon fall, 
Kimn. effected his escape in a SAvift roAving boat, and reached 
IIAjipiir. lie was aftcrAvards pursued and attacked by 
a party of Slilr Khan’s troops, his IblloAvers dispersed, 

* Joulier’s Mem. c, 3.; Akljer- f. Z13. call Rumi’a snccesBor^ Dost 
nfima, f. 43. ; Taljakdt-e Akberi, Beg, as does the Nisdbnama. Fe- 
ff. 149, 150. 176. ; Tar. Niz. f. 213. ; lishta, following the Tabakdt, makes 
Fevishta, vol. ii. pp. 83, 84. 113.; the siege last sIk months (vol. ii. 
Nisabniima, f. 89.; KMfi Khan, p. 114.) as does the Nisdbndma. 
f. 45. The Tahakdt, f. 1.50., says Jouher allows six months for the 
that the artillerymen were mutilated construction of the floating battery 
lahulcm (q, Mhvlem) Ashraf, axid and tower. There is a good deal 

their left hand was cut olF. Abul- of diversity in the various accounts 
fazl seems to extend this to all the of the siege, which it is needless to 
garrison of two thousand. The attempt to reconcile. 

Tab. Akberi, f. 175. ; Tar. Nlz. 
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and himself wounded ; so that he was soon after com- 
pelled entirely to abandon his kingdom, and to seek 
refuge in the camp of the Emperor.* Shir Khan, after 
his victory, hastened back to Gour, which fell into his 
hands ; and the greater part of the dependent provinces 
of Bengal and Behdr followed the fate of the capital. 

This intelligence induced Humdyun to follow a more 
vigorous plan of operations. He saw the necessity of 
preventing the Afghan from having time to confirm his 
power in the wealthy and populous kingdom of Bengal. 
He therefore despatched an envoy to Shir Khan, com- 
manding him, without delay, to resign to him the 
throne, the umbrella, and other ensigns of royalty, with 
the royal ti’easures which had fallen into his hands ; 
and, at the same time, to surrender all the territory 
that he had recently seized ; offering to assign to him, 
in jtlgir, the fort of Chundr, the city of Judnpiir, or any 
other place that he might choose. Shir Khan received 
the message with every mark of deference, hut declined 
the offer, saying that the conquest of Bengal had been 
achieved by years of toil, and the lives of many of his 
bravest followers, and that he was therefore by no 
means disposed to part with what had cost him so 
much. The envoy, who was detained some time in 
Shir Khan’s camp, on his return, besides reporting as 
to his mission, informed the Emperor that the Khan 
had already set out on his way from Ghour to Rhotas 
and the hill country, carrying with him the immense 
treasure that he had taken, and which he intended to 
secure in the fastnesses among the hills. 

Meanwhile Humdyun, leaving Mir Hindu Beg Kochin, 
his Amir-al-omra, as governor of Juaupiir, with direc- 
tions for the general management of affairs in that 


* Mahmud, in his distress, made ships, but they did not arrive till 
application for assistance to Nuno the town was taken. Hist. Faria de 
d’A-ouila, the Portuguese Governor- Souza, quoted by Stewart, Hist, of 
General of India, who sent nine Bengal, p. IS I. 
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quavtov, mnvohccl forward for Bengal. At Monfali, a 
siiinll town between Ai-ra and Dinnpiir, near the con- 
duouco of the S(5u with the Ganges, he was met by 
Syecl blahnn'id Shah*, the expelled king of Bengal, who 
was still suffering severely from his wounds. As the 
rainy season had now commenced, many of the Em- 
peror’s officers were of opinion that it would be better 
to suspend operations till its close, since the movement 
of troops, especially of cavalry, must be attended with 
extreme difficulty during that season in the low country 
of Bengal. But Mahnnid Shah contended, that tlie 
earliest moment Avas the best; that Shir Khan was still 
unconlirined in tlu' possession of the country, and, if 
attacked without delay, couhl easily be expelled. He 
added, that llKire wa.s no daiigc'r of auffi'riiig IVom Avant 
of supplu'H, us AVflH apprehended by some, since llici’o 
were granaries iu Bengal udeipmlo to the supiiort of 
many armies, iriimiiyuu, persuadc'd l>y th('.se reiisons, 
in Avhich tliore was grout Avoight, and duKsded Avilh the 
])rnspoct of conquering anotlior kingdom to make up 
for those ho had lost, willingly ndopted the vicAVS of 
the cxiletl monarcli. 

The army coutiinicd its march, and heforo it had 
quitted the territory of Mongoir, information arrived 
that JiltU Klian, Shir Khan’s second son, and Khowas 
Khan, his ablest genci’nl, had occupied the narroAV de- 
file near the village of Teria-gai’hif, — the grand pass that 
leads from Behav to Bengal, — and fortified a strong 
position in the heart of it, for the purpose of check- 
ing the advance of the imperial army. On reaching 
BhAgilpfir, between the toAvn of Mongeir and the pass, 
Mirza Ilindal Avas detached across tlic river J, with a 

* The Akbernama anti Tar. Bed. hack from the Son, to look after 
f. 14<1. call him Nasib Shah, Arhich Agra uiul Delhi. 'I'lic Tabok^t-e 
must bo cironeona. Akheii and Tar. Bedfluni say that 

t Tiliagulley. RennclI. Ilimlal Mil za was sent fiom Mongoir 

."I" Jouhei, c. 4., speaks of Ilintlal, to Agra, to check and chastise Mu- 
and Yddgilr Ndsit Mil za's being sent hammed Sultan Mhza, and his soiifi, 
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body of five or six thousand men, to act on the op- 
posite bank ; and, soon after, Jehangir-Kuli Beg and 
Biram Klian, with a detachment of about the same 
strength, were sent forward to clear the road by the 
Teria-garhi and Sikria-garhi pass. 

The defile which Shir Khan had ordered his son to 
occupy, is the long and narrow passage lying between 
the Ganges and the termination of the Rdjamahl hills, 
where, on the east-side, the narrow space is, for some 
distance, washed by that river. The ground on the 
west rises abruptly into the Edjamahl hills*, here 
precipitous, and rendered impassable by jungle • and 
thorny shrubs. It is the great natural highway 
through the hills from Bchdr into Bengal. Shir 
Khan, seeing no probability of defending Bengal 
against the formidable army commanded by the Em- 
peroi’, by resistance in the open field, had given his 
son a body of about fifteen thousand men, with in- 
structions to defend the upper, or Teria-garhi, pass as 
long as he safely could, but charging him on no ac- 
count to involve himself in offensive opperations, and, 
as soon as the main body of the enemy’s army ap- 
proached, and it was known that he. Shir Khan, had 
reached Shlrpfir, to abandon his ground, and hasten by 
forced raarch’ies to join him. 

Shir Khan’s plan of operations was to allow Humd- 
yun’s army to take possession of Bengal ; to move by 
the road of the hiU-country of Jharkendf, towards 
Rhotas, and secure his treasure and spoil in the difficult 
recesses of the hills, or in that fort, if he could have 
access to it ; and then to operate on the Emperor’s rear 

Ulugh and. Shah Mirza, who had f. 43. v., merely makes him sent 
fled at Humdyun’a approach, and across the Ganges with five or six 
were still exciting coramotlous. Fe- thousand men, to co-operate with 
lishta, V. ii. p. 85., agrees that ITin- the grand aimy. 
dal was sent to suppress the revolt * See Rennell's Atlas of Bengal, 
of Muhammed Sultan Miiza, at Plate, No. 15. 

Kaniuj. Abulfazl, Akbein&ma, t Jliarkcnd and Bhaikend. 
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and commnnications as lie advanced into Bengal, seiz- 
ing upon Belulr bcliiud him, and cutting off all inter- 
course with his dominions, both in the north and west. 

When the impei^ial detachineiit, under Jehdngir-Knli, 
approached the defile, they found it strongly fortified. 
This forced them to halt, in order to examine if the 
enemy could be dislodged by an attack, or if any other 
pi’acticable pass could be found, by which their posi- 
tion could be tui’iicd, and they taken in the rear. 
Jihil Khan, seeing the imperial troops encamped so 
near, and learning that they lay carelessly on their 
ground, less occupied with securing their own camp 
than with devising means for assailing their oppo- 
nents, seized the favourable opportunity for cutting 
them off, loll upon them by surprise with great fury, 
wounded JoliAnglr-KuH himself, and put numbers 
to the sword. The dctaelnuout was saved chlelly by 
the valour and conduct of Biram Kliau, who had a com- 
mand in it. Collecting some of his troops, ho attempted 
by his gallant resistance to give tlio imperialists time 
to rally. But, though ho made several desperate 
charges, and oven broke through the enemy, yet, as 
Jeluingir’s force had been pushed greatly too much 
in advance, and was consequently left unsupported*, 
they were overborne by superior numbers; and, un- 
able to recover their ground, were compelled to fall 
back on the grand army at Kohlgdm, between Bhdgil- 
piir f and the pass. Many officers of rank fell in this 
affair. A violent storm which sank the Emperor’s 
barge at the moorings, attended by a heavy fall of rain, 

* Jouher, c. 3., makes no mention gram. One account makes the Dtn- 
of any sally, but leprcsents them peror here allow his brother Hindal 
as being oveipowcied, while on tlieir to proceed to the provinces of Tirhut 
march in the iianow defile, by Jilal and Purnia, which were given him 
Khan’s men, who weie placed in in jdgfr, with directions to settle 
ambush in the overhanging heights, them, and return with stores and 

t The Colgong and Dogilpoor necessaries for the expedition, 
of Kcnnell. doulier calls it li^hl- 
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which flooded the surrounding country, prevented the 
Emperor from moving on for several days after. When 
lie was able, however, to send forward reconnoitring 
parties to examine the passes, it was found that tho 
Afghans, who had received notice that Shir Khan with 
his whole plunder and artillery had reached Rhotas, 
having thus attained their object, had already aban- 
doned their works and retreated. * 

It was at this moment of danger that Shir Khan 
succeeded in gaining possession of the hill-fort of 
Rhotas. Having lost Chundr, to which he had for- 
merly trusted as a secure retreat for his family and 
his treasures, he had now no commanding fortress in 
which he could deposit them in the moment of need. 
His own country was overrun, and ho found it neces- 
sary to withdraw his troops from the open counliy of 
Bengal. In such circumstances, tho possession of 
Rhotas would bo of unspeakable advantage to him. 
It lies high up, in a strong country, on the upper 
coui’se of the S6n; was reckoned impregnable; and 
had never submitted to the Kings of Delhi. It would 
not only be a place of security for his family and 
treasure, but a most important military post in the 
warfare he anticipated. With caution and secrecy he 
proposed to the Raja, Hari Kishen Birkisf, to be 
allowed, in this pressing exigency, to send his ha- 
rem and family, with his treasure and a few attendants, 
into the fort, as a place in which they might be safe 
from all the accidents of war. This was at first re- 
fused. But Shir Khan employed an able agent, who 
gained the Raja’s favourite wife and his minister by 
rich presents, and who represented to the Raja, that, 

* AkbernSma^ f. 4S. ; Tabakd.t-e set-uI-Towdrlkh, f. S.'fB., describes 
Akbeii, f. 150.; Tar. Becl&uni, him as Baja Cbintdman, a Rrabman. 
f. 141. The Nigibnima, apparently on good 

t Abulfazl calls the Raja, Chin- anthoiity, makes Chintdman a Brah- 
t&raan. Akbem., f. 43. ; the l^bolS.- man and the Rt^ah’g minister. 
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in the douhtul cntevpiMSCs in which Sluv Khan was 
engaged, it Avould be an unspeakable relief to his mind 
to know, that, even should he bo deprived of life, his 
harem and his honour would be safe ; and that his 
wealth, such as it was, the treasures and the plunder 
of Bengal, instead of falling into the hands of his 
inveterate enemies, would enrich a friend who had 
ever been faithful to him. And the Raja, thus strongly- 
urged, whatever were his motives, whether friendship 
or avarice, was finally persuaded to comply with Sh^ 
Khan’s request. 

The plan said to have been adopted by him was not 
altogether novel, and was founded on the severe and 
jealous dclioaey with which, in the East, avouiou of rank 
arc treated. A thousand dolis *, or covered litters, 
ivere ju’ovided, in each of Avhich was placed a chosen 
Afgliiln warrior, in .armour, and sent up to tlio fort. 
In some of the first, ladies wore seated, to cover the 
deceit; in others were arms. ‘When the persons In 
charge of the gates stopped the dolios at the head of 
tho procession, and began examining them. Shir Khan 
despatched a messenger to the Raja, to remonstrate with 
him on the unspeakable disgrace ho would incur, were 
bis females exposed to view ; and the Eaja sent orders 
to let them pass ivithout examination. As soon as all 
the dolis were within the fort, the armed men issued 
from them ; the bearers and attendants supplied them- 
selves with arms from the dolis ; one party advanced 
to seize the palace, another took possession of the gates, 
and admitted Shir Khan and his troops. Hari Kishen 
effected his escape by a private passage. “ Thus,” says 
Ferishta, “ fell one of the strongest fortresses in the 
world into the hands of Shir Khan, together with 
much treasure, that had been accumulated for ages. 
Although the author, Muhammed Kdsim Ferishta, has 

■ * The aathoiiticB differ as to the many other particulars, making them 
number of the dolis, as well as in 300, 1000, and 1300. 
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seen many hill-forts in India, he has seen none to 
compare with that of Ehotas. It is situated on a 
tahle-land, on the top of a mountain more than five 
Icos (seven miles) square. It has only one entrance, by 
a very narrow road, along a steep ascent of two miles 
from the foot of the hill to the gates ; and water is 
found everywhere in abundance, by digging a few feet 
below the surface.” * 

As soon as Humdyun found that the passes were 
clear, he left Kohlgdm, and continued his march into 
Bengal. At the same time he allowed his brother 
Plindal, at his own request, to proceed to the provinces 
of Tirhut and Purnia, which he had given him in 
jdgir, enjoining him to bring ftom thence to Bengal 
such stores and necessaries as might assist the invasion. 
In the course of a few days, Humayum took possession 
of Gour, the capital of Bengal, which, as well as the 
neighbouring counti’y, he found wasted and ruined by 
the ravages of war, and the inhabitants in extreme 
misery and wretchedness. In Gourf, dead bodies were 
still lying everywhere in the streets and bazars, which 
were covered with rubbish. These marks of war and 
desolation were soon removed. HumAyun met with 
little opposition in completing the conquest of the 
whole province, which submitted to him in the course 
of the year, and, with the restoration of order, it was 
speedily restored to comparative prosperity. 


* Briggs’s Ferislita, vol. ii. pp. 
114, 115. See Tabak, Akb. f. 175 . ; 
Tar. Niz. ff. 213, 214. j Abulfazl 
Akbern., f. 43. ; Tar. Bedauni, 
f. 141.; Nisdbn. Afgh. f. 89.; Kho- 
l&set-til-Tow. p. 276. ; Jouher’s 
Mem. c, 3.; KhAfi Khan, ff. 55, 56. 
There is some discrepancy as to the 
date of the taking of Ehotas. Jouber, 
who accompanied Hum&yun on bis 
expedition to Bengal, mentions his 
hearing of Shir Shali’s being in 
B.hotas before he left Agra, and even 


makes the Emperor march against 
it, while Shir Shah was employed 
in Bengal. But his Memoirs were 
written from memory, at the dis- 
tance of many years after the events, 
and, in this, as in several other in- 
stances, Bie probably erroneous. 

t The old name of Gour was 
Laknonti; Humayun, who was very 
partial to.it, called it Jinnetdbdd 
(Paradise). After residing in it 
three months, he was forced to leave 
it, the troops finding it unhealthy. 
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Ilttmdyun, thus far succossful, was fully alive to all 
tho enjoyments of his new situation, lie soon por- 
tioned out the whole country into jiigirs, which he 
divided among his principal officers. He was delighted 
with the fertility, and with all the novelties and luxu- 
ries of that rich province. Giving way to the habitual 
improvidence of his temper, he shut himself up in his 
private aj)artnionts, and resigned himself wholly to 
frivolous indulgences, and to idle pleasures. He was 
faithfully imitated by his court and his officers, ivho, in 
like manner, devoted themselves to jollity and sensual 
pursuits. Nothing was done to conciliate the inhabitants, 
to inipvovc their condition, to strengthen the govern- 
ment, or to secure the possession of the now conq[ucsl. 

Some time elapsed in this manner, while. Jlumdynn 
and his court enjoyed themselves^', without thoughts of 
the ])ast, and with little care about the future. By 
degrees, the iutolligonco from tho north became less 
frociucnt. llindal Miim did not forward the e.xpoctcd 
convoys. On tho contrary, nows full of suspicion 
Avero brought ; first, that without leave, anrl in spite of 
tho rains which then prevailed, he had marched straight 
for Agra ; and next, that he was comporting himself in 
a manner not consistent with his fidelity to his brother. 
Iluniaynn immediately despatched Sheihk Bhiil, to bring 
back the Mirza to his dnty. McanAvhile, no reinforce- 
ments or supplies arrived from any quarter. The little 
nows that did arrive became daily less ; and gradually 
all routes of communication were completely blocked up. 
This state of things might have roused the most uu- 
thinking. But tho inconveniences experienced were 
only negative ; there was no positive and active annoy- 
ance pressing close at hand ; and the victors thought- 

* The length of Iluinayun’s le, Gour, in pleasme; as does die Tar, 
nidenoe In Bengiil ici not yrell defined. Bedaunij f. Idil. The Tab. Akb. 
The Tar.Nizdmi, f, ai4,, Tar.Akb. allows six months for his rosidenee 
f, 175.1 Nisdbndma-e Afgh. f. gO., in Bengal, in all; the original of 
xgaka him spend three months in Jonhor, nine months. 
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lessly pursued their career of enjoyment. Such rumours 
of what was going on at a distance as reached Gour, 
being seldom of a favourable description, wei’e carefully 
concealed from the Emperor by those about his person, 
as of too disagreeable a nature for royal ears ; so that he 
was on the brink of a precipice, before he suspected that 
there was any danger. 

At length news the most alarming, and which could 
no longer be concealed from tbe Emperor, arrived in 
rapid succession. It was discovered, that not only was 
Shir Ehan in possession of tbe passes, but that the 
country through which they had recently marched was 
rapidly falling into his power. As long as Ilumayun 
pursued his route through Behar, the Khan had shunned 
meeting him. He, for a moment, stopped his pro- 
gress on the confines of Bengal, to gain time to remove 
his booty, from Gour and the conquered country, to the 
mountains of Jliarkend, and to llhotas, whore he de- 
posited it in safety. While the Emperor, having faii’ly 
passed the defiles, entered Bengal to the south of the 
hiUs on the one side, the Afghan descended from his 
mountain recesses into Behar on the other, and spread 
his forces once more to the north of the hills, where his 
own strength lay. He was speedily master of the 
whole province, and had occupied every road by which 
troops or couriers could pass down to Bengal, so that 
the Emperor was totally excluded from all co-operation, 
or even communication, with the rest of his dominions. 
Availing himself of the absence of the imperial army, 
he passed the Ganges, took the city of Benares after a 
short siege, and slew the governor Mir Fazli, and seven 
hundred Chaghatiis. Thence he proceeded to Ju^npiir, 
which he prepared to besiege. It was defended by 
Bdba Beg dildir, who had succeeded to that command 
by the recent death of Hindu Beg. The governor had 
just been joined by Yiisef Beg from Oud, who had got 
so far with a body of five thousand men, that he was 
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attempting to carry to Bengal, to reinforce the JEm- 
peror. Yiisef Beg * joined the governor to assist in 
defending the place, and indulged his fondness for 
action in constant sallies and skirmishes. Jihil Khan, 
Slur Khan’s eldest son, taking with him a few thousand 
men, succeeded in coming up with him while on one of 
these exem’sions near Judiipiir. Ydsef’s oC&ccrs ad- 
vised an instant retreat, his numbers being far inferior 
to the Khan’s. But, hurried on by the ardour of his 
courage, he engaged, was defeated and slain, and his 
troops dispersed. Next day, Jilal laid siege to Judn- 
piir. Shir Ivhan’s joy at this victory, the first con- 
siderable one gained by his troops in the open field 
against the Kiupoi’or’s, was very grc'ut. He regarded 
it as a happy omen and pledge of future success; 
observing in homely phrase, that a cock, when once 
soundly hcaleu, is not easily brought again to the 
soTutch. Bdba Bog made a brave and skilful defence 
of Judupdr; and despatched expresses to the Kinporor 
and the neighbouring governors of provinces, to ask 
assistance. Moainvlulc, iShir Khan blockaded OhunAr 
also. He seized the families of the pi'iucijial zemiuddrs 
of Bohdr and Judnpfir, as hostages, and sent thorn in 
custody to Jihotas. Ilis army was noAV very strong, 
and his operations, planned and conducted with con- 
summate sagacity, had in all quarters boon crowned 
with success. No less alarming were the reports re- 
ceived, at the same time, from Agra, where llindal 
Mirza had put to death Sheikh Bhiil, soon after his 
arrival; had thrown off his allegiance; had assumed 
all the ensigns of sovereignty; and caused himself to 
he proclaimed Emperor, f 

* The Nis&bndraa (f. 91.) asserts hakdt Akb. f. 175. ; Tar. Niz. f. 2 1 4. 
that Bham Khan, who had not then Teiishta, v. li, pp. 8S, 84. ; Joviber, 
attained the lank he afteiwanU did, c. 4. ; Khdfl Khan, ff. 45 — 47. ; 
held A eommand in Yusef Beg’s Nisdbndma-e Afgh. if. 8.0 — 9^’ ! 
army. Tarikhe Reshidi, iF. S65, 366, ; 

t Akberndma, AT. 43, 44. j Ta- 'fai. BciUuni, ff. 141, 142. 
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For some time, Plumilyun afiPected to treat tlio news cuap. iv. 
as unfounded and impossible ; but bo soon found that .7°^“ 
it was no time to linger where he was. He sum- nunutyun 
moned a council, to make arrangements, both for his ttomBeiN 
return, and for leaving an adequate force to preserve 
his conquest. Some difficulty arising, as to a proper 
person to bo entrusted with the future command of 
the province, Humayun proposed to appoint Zdhid 
Beg to be governor of Bengal; and to leave him 
behind, with a competent number of officers and 
troops, for the protection of the province. That 
nobleman had married the sister of Bailed Begum, 
one of the Emperor’s favourite ladies, who had often 
importuned his Majesty to confer some appointment 
on him. The Beg, being present when the nomination 
was made, asked the Emperor, with some petulance, 
if his Majesty could find no place but Bengal, in 
which to make away with him. llumfiyun, enraged 
at this unseasonable and insolent speech, vowed that 
he should put him to death. Zdliid Beg, however, 
escaped from the Council, and scut a message to the * 
Begum, entreating her to intercede for his pardon. 

This she did, but in vain. He was, therefore, ob- 
liged to fly privately from the camp, and, along with 
Hdji Muhammed Koka and Zinddr Beg, two officers of 
distinction, succeeded in reaching the upper provinces. 

The government of Bengal was committed to Jehdngir- 
Kuli Beg, a gallant veteran, who was left behind with 
a body of five thousand horse. 

Humdyun, when about to retrace his steps, sent 
forward Khan KhanAn Lodi with the advanced guard 
of the army, ordering him to occupy Mongeir in 
Behdr, and to hold it till his arrival. He himself 
followed; hut from the heavy rains, which rendered 
the roads deep and nearly impassable with mnd*j 

'* This of the rains and naud see Tar, Niz. p. 
deserves attention, For the monthsij 
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much of the baggage of the army was soon lost, 
many horses perished, and the troops began to en- 
dure great hardship. To add to their distress, before 
the Emperor had quitted Bengal, he learned that a 
strong body of Shir Khan’s troops, under Khowds 
Khan, had destroyed the gates of Mongeir by fire, 
entered the town, and carried off Khan Khdntin.'* 

The danger was now more urgent than ever. The 
difficult straits that separate Bengal from Behar were 
still to be passed; the troops were worn out and 
dispirited, and numbers of them suffering from sick- 
ness. Ilumilyun, sending for Askeri Mirza, whose 
division was reckoned the most efficient in the army, 
offered to roAvard him to any extent, or, as ho ex- 
pressed liimsclf, to grant any four demands he should 
make, provided ho could oxlricato him from his present 
situation. Askoi'i called a meeting of his principal 
officers, and explained Avhat had passed, They asked 
liitn, what boon bo tliougiit of requiring. Ilia answer 
is a melancholy symptom of the degradation of the 
com't and times of Umndyun. “ It is my intention,” 
said ho, “ to ask a round sura of money, a supply of 
the most costly manufactures of Bengal, some handsome 
slaves, and a few eunuchs.” Ilis officers, filled Avith sur- 
prise and indignation at his short-sighted selfishness, told 
him without hesitation, that the crisis Avas one of great 
difficulty and danger, from which nothing but their 
strenuous exertions could relieve him or the Emperor ; 
that they Avould expect, therefore, to share in some 
reward proportioned to the extent of the benefit con- 
ferred; and proposed, that all of them should he 
raised to a higher military rank, should receive an 
increase of pay for their followers, and a large dona- 

* Akberndma, ff. 43, <1,4 . ; Ta- Doulat Khan. He had been made 
hakdt-e Akbeii, f. 173.; Tar. Niz. Khan-Khfindn by Bdber. lie died 
f. 214. ; Jouher, c. i. Tliia Khan> in piison in Shli Shah’s reign. 
Ehdn&n was DiUwcr-Khau, son of 
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tion in teady money for themaelvea. On these condi- 
tions they hoped to be able to extricate the army 
from its present distress. The Emperor complied 
•with their demands, paid down the money, and added 
rich presents to gratify his mercenary warriors. Having 
received a reinforcement of the best troops in the camp, 
the Mirza advanced, made his way through the passes, 
and reached Eohlg^m, where he halted. From that 
place be sent back to inform the Emperor of his suc- 
cess, and to communicate intelligence, the truth of 
which he had been able to ascertain. His report was, 
that Shir Khan was busy besieging both Chundr and 
Judnpiir; was in possession of Behdr and the country 
as far as Kanduj ; had been encouraged by his success 
to declare his independence, by assuming the title of 
Shah, or King ^ ; and was now collecting a large force 
at Ehotas. 

This intelligence seems to have induced the Emperor 
to march up the left bank of the Ganges, till ho came 
opposite to Mongeir, whci’c he found Askci’i and the 
advance. Here Muhammed Zeinan Mirza communi-* 
cated undoubted information which he had procured, 
that Shir Khan was not far off, and was secretly, but 
carefully, watching every motion of the army. Instead 
of proceeding onwards by tlie same bank to Judnpiir, by 
which route he would have been loss liable to meet 
with interruption, and could have collected reinforce- 
ments from various quarters, the Emperor, — from some 
false point of honour, as is alleged, lest Shir Shah should 
boast that he had given up the ordinary high road, 
which lay to the south of the river, and taken that on 
the north, to avoid facing him, — was induced to re- 
cross to the right bank. This movement he is said to 
have made by the advice of his favourite, Moveiid Beg, 
in opposition to the remonstrances of his ablest ofGlcers, 
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* He piobably at this time aasumed the style of King of Beh&r. 
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Avlio rcpresontod the miserably impreparod state of tlio 
army for active service, worn out, as they were, by a 
long and difficult inarch tlirough heavy roads, and 
nearly destitute of baggage and warlike stores. Having 
crossed over to the right bank, Humayun resumed 
his march upwards, past Patna, till he reached Moniah, 
at the confluence of the Sou with the Ganges.* 

At Moniah, the enemy, who, though hovering at no 
great distance, had hitherto hardly shown themselves, 
were discovered to be at hand in great force. Orders 
wore issued to the troops to arm and prepare for action ; 
and, next day, a body of the Afghdns appeared in 
sight. 

I’ho day following, just as the army was about to 
march, news arrived that the Afghans had seized the 
boat which carried a huge piece ol' ordnance tliat had 
been used at the siege of Ohuiuir. 'I’ho army, however, 
crossed tho kS<in ; and, on the fourth day, witli some 
slcirmishing, reached Ohonsaj:, near which tho ICaram- 
nassa flows into tho Gauges. 

Oil hearing of the JSinperor’s march from Gour, Shir 
Khau had raised the siege of JuAnpiir, and concentrated 
his force. Ilia plan of campaign was laid with great 
coolness and skill. If the enemy pushed forward, for 
tho purpose of bringing on a pitched battle, he resolved 
not to face them in tho open field, nor to hazard the 
fate of the war on a single great action, in which the 
imperialists, from tho quality of their force, were likely 
to have the advantage. On the contrary, in that case, 
he proposed to give them the slip, and to re-enter 
Bengal, as he had formerly left it, by the Jharkend 


* Abulfazl makes Muhammed 
Zeman Mirza join the army before 
the siege of Chuntir (Akbcrn&ma, 
f. 43.). Jouher makes him and 
Muhammed Sultan Mfrza join 
during the siege, c. 3. ; the Tabakdt 
mokes him arrive at this time with 


a considerable party, f. 150. ; and 
Ferishta, v. ii. p. 85. follows that 
authoi ity. 

t Dig Koh-shikan, the hill- 
breaker. 

4 Chonsar. Rennell. 
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hills. If, on the other hand, the Emperor, instead of 
marching to attack him, pushed on straight for Agra, 
then he was to hang on his flanks and rear, cut off his 
supplies, and harass him on the line of march; and 
even, if occasion offered, to attempt a surprise. Tho 
accounts which soon reached him, of the broken and 
disabled state of the imperial army, induced him, how- 
ever, to deviate from this plan ; and, adopting a bolder 
system of operations, to march down and meet his 
enemy face to face.* 

Accordingly, when the Emperor’s army reached 
Chonsa, about nine in the morning, before they had 
dismounted, an immense cloud of dust was seen in the 
east. The Emperor gave orders to ascertain whence it 
proceeded, and soon learned that it was Shir Khan, 
whose army had arrived by a forced march. A consulta- 
tion was held. Kdsim Huscin Sultan proposed an instant 
attack, observing that Shtr Khan must have come that 
day eighteen or nineteen kos, and that his horses must 
be worn out and fatigued, while theirs were compara- 
tively fresh. The Emperor was inclined to fall into his 
opinion, but was induced by Moveiid Khan to defer the 
nttack till next day. A bridge was thrown across the 
Karamnassa, and the army passed and encamped 
without fighting, which disheartened both Amirs and 
soldiers. Shir Khan, who had placed himself in the 
direct line of his march, fortified his camp on every 
side with strong entrenchments. 

Humayun’s further advance was now checked. The 
army, brought into this trying situation, was already 
much weakened by sickness and disease, as well as by 
the casualties of a long march through bad roads. The 
greater proportion of the draught cattle had perished 
on the march, the rest were worn out and emaciated ; 
numbers of the cavalry, having lost their horses, were 
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BOOK XV, (lismountccl, and foi'cod to accompany the army on 
a.T. 1830. lEven the cavalry horses loft •were in a wretched 

condition. The troops were dispirited. These evils 
were not likely to he remedied hy their present posi- 
tion, cooped up in their camp under the eye of a 
vigilant enemy. The Emperor had lost the jpower of 
moving. Daily skii'mishes ensued, bravely contested, 
and generally terminating in favour of Humdyun’s 
troops, but in which many lives were lost on both sides. 
Any onward movement must be through the enemy’s 
lines ; yet, such was now the reduced and disheartened 
condition of the imperial army, that it would have been 
imprudent to hazard such an atiack; and without an 
action of some kind, it was impossible even to change 
their ground. In this situation the two armies I’cmaincd, 
facing each other for about two months.’ During this 


* The TaI)u1<iit-o Akbwi ; ibc 
Tftr. Uotl., ami PoriHhla, say throe 
MionlliH. The chronolopiy of IIii- 
jniiytin’s cxin'iliUon to IkuRal is not 
very clialinctly marked by hisloiians, 
but some or the leading points may 
be ascertained. lie IcU Agra, a. u. 

Sefer 8. (a. n. 1.037, July 17-). 
According to Joiiber, the army 
readied CbuiiAi on the Sheb-c-Ucidt, 
SliAbAn l6.' (a. d. 1538, Jan. 18.) 
Six months between Agra and 
Chun&r is a long time ; and, as it 
is agreed that the biege lasted six 
months, we may suppose tiiat the 
blockade had begun before the 
an ival of Humdyun. The rains had 
begun before the Rmperor reached 
Monfah. At Fatna, ho was ad- 
vised to halt, because the rains had 
come on. SMr Khan is said to have 
taken Gonr on the 12th of Fcr- 


verdin (Zlkddeh, a. n. f)'l t, a. d. 
1538, Apiil) ! Ilvimt'iyiin remained 
Oiroe months at Gout ; and, no- 
coidiiig to diiruu'Dl aecoimts, from 
six to nine months in llongal al- 
together ; the TnbaKivt, f. J 50., niul 
Red.imii, f. 111., allow six ; Jouher, 
Tvho was on the expedition, niiic.^ 
All Rcngal, wo aie told, was eon- 
qucied in tile course of A. ii, 945, 
which ends May 2{). a. b. 1539. 
The month, in which Ilumayun 
commenced his return fioin Bengal, 
is not specified; but he remained 
two months at Choiisa, probably, 
April and May, 15.39, before the 
rains set in, and his final dis- 
comfiture occurred a. n. 946, Sefer 5. 
(a, b, 1539, Juno 23.) when he had 
been nearly three months at Chonsa. 
On these data, I have attempted to 
arrange the chronology of the events. 


1 Major Stcwait, in his trans- 
lation of Jouher, p. 9., makes this 
occur A. B. 945 ; hut there is no 
date of any year in the original, and 
it is clear that it is a. ii. 944. 


The Slieb-e-Berat of a.ii. 945 would 
bring it down to A. n. 1539, J^^f. 7* 
* Stewart’s Jouher, x>. IS., kas 
several months, but tlie oiiginal has 
nine. 
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time some of those who had lost their horses or their 
health in the Bengal expedition, and found their way 
to JuAnphr and Chundr, contrived to rejoin the Em- 
peror, whose situation, cooped up as he was, grew daily 
worse. Messenger after messenger was despatched to 
I'lindal, and afterwards to KAmrdn, whose arrival at 
Agra became known, beseeching them to turn their 
arms against Shir Khan, and to march to the relief of 
the Emperor and his army ; but not a symptom of 
succour appeared. 

Indeed, it was not on the aide of Bengal and Behdr 
alone that the affairs of Humdyun were in a dangerous 
state. Revolt and rebellion were raging in his capital, 
and in his own family. Situated as he now was, Hu- 
miiyun,in ordinary circumstances, might have looked for 
assistance from his brothers, and the provinces around 
his capital. But no consolatory ray of hope gleamed 
upon him from that quarter. Instead of ready succour, 
all there was procrastination, intrigue, and treason. 
When Ilumayun entered Bengal and proceeded to Gour, 
Hindal Mirza, instead of remaining to keep the rebels in 
check, and maintain the communications with the grand 
army, taking advantage of the season, abandoned his 
post, and set out for Agra, without leave. His absence, 
and the death of Hindu Beg, had encouraged and ena- 
bled Shir Khan to pass the Ganges, and, as we have 
seen, to take Bendres, defeat Yiisef Beg, and lay siege 
to Judnpdr ; besides cutting off all the communications 
of Humdyun’s army. Hindal, who was now in his 
twentieth year, misled by the evil counsellors who so 
often surround an aspiring prince, and incite him to sa- 
crifice every duty at the shrine of ambition, on his 
arrival at Agra, entered the city, took possession of the 
Emperor’s palace, issued his orders as if vested with 
absolute power, and seemed to direct his views to the 
throne itself.* 

* Akterndma, f. 43.; Tabak. Akb. f. ISO.; Jouher, c. iv. ; Fe- 

rishta. 
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BOOK 17 . Tlio great oiliccrs, wliom lliimdyiin had loft in situa- 

aXimb. trust, could not Avitncss such proceedings with 

unconcern. The man who, at this moment of danger 
and turmoil, seems to have exerted himself above 
all others, was Mir Fakhr Ali'*', an old and distin- 
guished officer of Bdber’s, whom IIumAyun had left 
as military governor of Delhi, under Yddgdr Ndsir 
Mirza. Alarmed at the course which Hindal was pur- 
suing, he hastened domi to Agra to meet the young 
prince ; and represented to him, in the strongest terms, 
the danger to which he was exposing the power and 
the very existence of the Chaghatai nice in India ; ho 
pointed out, that it was a moment when, instead of 
destroying everything by discord and disunion, it was 
most necessary that every IVit'iul of the family of Taimuv 
should exert himsolf, to hrealc the rajiidly iuovoashig 
power of yiifr ICliaii and the Afghtina. Uy such remon- 
slrancos, ho prevailed upon Hindal to leave the city, to 
cross over the Janum into the Doiib, and there collect 
whatever forces could bo bvougbt together, to march 
and raise tho siege of Juiinpiiv. Muliammed Baklishi, 
llumdyun’s military governor of Agra, readily furnished 
every assistance in his power from the arsenal and 
magazines, to equip the ti’oops, and enable them to take 
the field. Mir Fakhr Ali, thus far successful, next 
hastened to Kalpi, to induce Yddgdr Ndsir Mirza, the 
Emperor’s cousin and hrother-in-law, who commanded 
there, and whose jAgir Kalpi was, to put his troops in 
motion, so as to form a junction with those of Hindal 
in the territory of Karra, that they might thence 
proceed in concert to Judnpiir. 

It happened, unfortunately, that at this time Ziihid 
Beg, Khosrou Beg Kokiltash, Hdji Muhammed Bdba 
Kushke, and other discontented and turbulent nobles, 
who had fled from Bengal, arrived, and had secret 


* Oi, Mu Fakr Ali. 
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communications with Ndr-ed-din Muhamined Mirza, the 
governor of Kanduj, who had married Gulrcng Begum, 
Ilumayun’s sister, and who seems to have been privy 
to Hindal’s designs. Niir-ed-din \vrote to Hindal 
Mirza, announcing the arrival of these noblemen, and 
at the same time forwarded to him a petition from them, 
asking his favour and protection, and proffering their 
own duty and services. To this address the Mirza, 
who, in spite of his change of conduct, had still a strong 
leaning to his treasonable purposes, returned a gracious 
answer, which he gave to Muhammed Ghdzi Taghdi, 
one of his trusty adherents, by whom he at the same 
time wrote to infonn YadgAr Ndsir Mirza, and Mir 
Fakhr Ali, of the arrival of the Amirs. The Amirs did 
not wait at Kanduj for his answer, but proceeded to 
Kol, a jagir of Zahid Beg’s. Ilindal’s envoy, hearing 
of this movement, instead of going first to Yddgilr, 
went straight to meet them. The conspirators, finding 
that Hindal was irresolute or insincere, and being 
themselves desperate, told the envoy, explicitly, that 
their mind was made up ; that they had for ever shaken 
off their allegiance to the Emperor; that, if Hindal 
would assume the imperial dignity, and read the Khutba 
in his own name, they were ready to be his most 
faithful subjects; but if not, that they would straight- 
way repair to Kdmrdn Mirza, and make him the same 
offer, which would not be refused. The envoy, return- 
ing to Hindal, reported what had passed, and added 
his own opinion ; that the Mirza was so far committed 
as to have only one of two measures to adopt ; he must 
either at once call in the Amirs, accede to their advice, 
and declare himself Emperor; or get them into his 
power, cast them into prison, and treat them as rebels. 
H imlal, whose mind was misled by high and dazzling 
projects, was not long of coming to a decision on this 
VOL. II. M 
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HOOK IV. alternative.’* TIo ngi'ced to acicopt tlio proposal of tlio 
/'u lao't,. fugitive nobles, and to raise the standard of rebellion. 

It was at this very junctnre that Slicildi liluil or 
Belilul, wbo bad been sent by Jluinayun from Gonr, on 
a mission to the Wu’/a, arrived near Agra, lie Avas 
the elder brother of Sheikh Midiammcd Ghous, who 
had gained Giuiliiir for Biiber, and Avho Avas one of the 
most cininont saintly men then in India. The posses- 
sion of the mysterious names of God, by the secret 
use of Avhich it Avas devoutly believed that the most 
Avonderful and miraculous elfects could bo produced, 
added iiAve to his character, lie Avas revered by Iln- 
uniyun as his religious (eaehor and spiritual guide, and 
had acted ns a couueillor to lliudal himself, in his cam- 
paign against Muhnunuod Hullau Mlrza and his sons, 
iK'y(md the Ganges, lliudal, on hearing of his approach, 
Avent out and rec<'ived him Avilh ovi*ry mark of honour, 
lie had boon sent from llongal, as wo have seem, hy Uie 
Emperor, Avhon he first heard of tho Mi'rza’s defection, 
to reason Avith him on Iho folly of his proeocdiiigs, that 
coidd only serve lo elevate tho Afghmis on (he mins of 
the iinpcrud family and race, lie brought Avitli him 
assui’auces from lluiuayun, not oidy of forgiveness for 
his past misconduet, hut of every favour and exalta- 
tion for tho future, that the affection and generosity 
of a prince and a brother could bostoAV. The weak 
and wavering mind of ITindal AVas shaken by these 
remonstrances of duty and wisdom. He had not yet 
made any irrevocable manifeslation of his rebellious 
intentions, and Avas once more persuaded to return to 
his allegiance, and to join in an active effort to drive 
the common enemy out of the field, and free his so- 
vereign from his distress and peril. The very next 
day, he sent to make fresh requisitions from Muham- 
. mod Bakhshi, the governor, of such a quantity of 

* Akbeintima, fF. 4)3 — 45.; Tab. NisAbnama-e Afgh. ff. 9Q> 91. j 
Akb. ISO, 151.; Joulier, o. 4.; Tar. Bed. f. 142, 
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warlike stores and equipments, arms, cattle and money, cnAP. iv. 
as would enable him to put his army instantly in mo- 
tion, and to proceed to the relief of Juanpiir. With 
all his demands, the governor, influenced by the Sheikh, 
professed his readiness instantly to comply, except as to 
money; all that was in the treasury having already, 
he affirmed, been disbursed among the troops. 

Only four or fi.ve days had gone on, in this course of 
vigorous preparation, when Niir-ed-dm Mirza, who had 
entered entirely into the views of the fugitive lords, 
arrived from Kanaiij. He came, intending to cany 
into eflTect the plan that had so lately been concerted 
and settled between them and Ilindal. Finding the 
course things had taken, he, by the weight of his au- 
thority, once more pi’oduccd a change in the vacillating 
mind of the Mirza. Muhammed Ghazi was again sent 
to renew the agi'eeraent with them. To this they con- 
sented, but only on condition that Sheikh Bhiil, who 
was the acknowledged agent of the Emperor in Ilin- 
dal ’s comp, and had been the means of breaking the 
first agreement, should be publicly put to death ; an 
act, they said, necessary to prove at once the sincerity 
of the Mirza’s return to their views, and his fixed 
determination to enter into no terms with his brother. 

These conditions were acceded to by the prince; and 
Sheikh Bhiil, who suspected no change of policy, and 
every moment of whose time was actively employed in 
superintending the despatch of arms and stores to the 
camp, and in removing any impediments to the imme- 
diate march of the troops, was seized in his own house 
by Niir-ed-dln Muhammed Mirza, carried across the 
Jamna, and beheaded on a sandy down* near the 
gardens of Bdher’s palace, under the shallow pretence 
that he carried on a secret correspondence with the 
Afghans, 

* RegistSn. 

H 2 
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Tlie compact of the confederates being thus sealed in 
holy blood, the I’chellioiis Amirs now moved to Agra, 
and waited on Iliiidal, who was proclaimed Emperor ; 
and the public prayers were read, and money coined 
ill his name. The troops were immediately put in 
motion, but it was towards Delhi, not JuAupdr. Mu- 
hammed Bakhshi, deeply shocked at the murder of the 
Sheikh, waited on the Mirza: “You have slain the 
Sheikh,” said he, “ why am I spared?” But blood 
enough had been shod. lie tried to pacify the faithful 
Aim'r, and sent him to the cam]). The most earnest 
remonstrances on his cruel proceedings, came from the 
ladies of his father’s Harem. Wlion llindal went to the 
puliK'o of his mother, Dildilr Aglnichch, he found her 
attired in deep mourning. On IiiH reproaching iicr for 
assmuing the garb of sorrow, at a moment when his 
nccossion to tho throne called oidy for joy ami festivity, 
that lady, whoso afluctions imule her far-sighted, with 
tears assured her sou, that, fai* from ])!ivtieipating in 
his delight, she saw, in ail that was ])aasiiig around her, 
matter only of profound regret and condolence; that 
she seemed already to be mourning over his bier; 
tliat, young and inexperienced as he was, he had given 
himself up to the guidance of evil counsellors, who had 
engaged him in a course that could lead only to ruin, 
“ And,” continued she, “ to your other guilt, you have 
added the stain of innocent blood. You have mur- 
dered the holy Sheikh. Away ! and do not defile my 
palace with your presence.” * The prince used every 
means he could devise to soothe her resentment and 
sorrow, and insisted on carrying her along with him 
in his march to Delhi. 

The nows of these procedings at Agra soon reached 
YAdgdr NAsir Mirza and Mir Fakhr Ali, who were 
still at Kalpi, preparing to join Hindal on his march to 

• Akbexn&ma, ff.43,4<l.; Tabak. c. 4.; Tar. Bedanni^ f. 14S. j Khafl 
Akb.j Ferishta, ii, 85, 86.; Joulier, Khan, f. 47. 
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the eastward. Perceiving at once that nothing could 
be done to prevent the intended revolt, they instantly 
resolved to strain every nerve to secure Delhi ; and ac- 
cordingly, proceeding by forced marches, and by a cir- 
cuitous route, that they might escape observation, they 
succeeded in throwing themselves into that ancient 
capital. Hindal Mirza, on leaving Agra, had marched 
straight for Delhi, expecting to get possession of it 
with little resistance, in the absence of the governor. 
When he arrived at Ilamidpiir, near FiriizdbM, he got 
notice of their rapid march ; and, seeing himself anti- 
cipated, hesitated whether or not to go on. Finally, 
however, he resolved to push foiward, and besiege the 
town. On his march, he was joined by many of the 
smaller zefninddrs of the neighbourhood. 

The faithful noblemen, who had thrown themselves 
into Delhi, used every exertion to strengthen the works 
and the garrison ; and did all that activity and valour 
could elFect to repulse the besiegers. They despatched 
messenger after messenger to Kdmrdn Mirza, to call 
him to their aid. That prince was then at the height 
of his reputation. He had made two successful expe- 
ditions from Ldhilr to Kandahdr, in the first of which 
he had relieved, and in the second, re-taken that im- 
portant town. His dominions stretched from Hissdr- 
Firdza to Zemin -ddwer on the one side, and to Badakh- 
shdn on the other. On hearing of the distracted state 
of the empire, the danger of Ilumdyun in Bengal, the 
increasing power of Shir Khan, and the rebellion of 
Ilindal, Kdmrdn Mirza had determined to advance into 
Hindustdn, and had set out at the head of ten thousand 
horse. He met the messengers on the road, received 
their despatches, and moved forward with increased 
speed ; so that ere long news arrived in the camp of 
the besiegers that he was near at hand, and had* reached 
Sonpat, which lies between Panipat and Delhi. Upon 
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this, Hindal, seeing all hope gone of gaining the to'ivn, 
abandoned the siege, and hastened back to Agra. 

The part that Kainrdn Mirza was to act, in the 
present state of affairs, was a matter of the deepest im- 
portance. In his hand was placed the fate of the 
house of Bdber. It soon appeared that he pursued a 
short-sighted policy ; and that, while he professed to 
serve his brother Hurndyun, he in reality looked only 
to his own supposed advantage. As he approached 
Delhi, the governor came out to meet him. Mir Fakhr 
Ali, having easily penetrated the prince’s designs, 
vonlurcd to offer him his advice. He told him that 
Yddgdr Niisir Mirza was in the place, determined to 
hold it for Humiiyun, which he certainly would do, if 
attacked at that moment ; that it was Kdmrdn’s best 
policy, whalover were his ultimate views, to follow 
llindal to Agra, so as to prevent his gaining a decided 
influence there ; that, if Agra, the capital, fell, Yddgdr 
N^sir would no longer have the same inducement to 
hold out, and Delhi would tlien submit without a 
struggle. In the end, he had sufficient address to per- 
suade Kdmrdn to march on to Agra ; and Yddgdr, thus 
left undisturbed, employed the leisure afforded him in 
strenglhening the defences, and adding to the garrison. 

As Kdmrdn approached Agra, Plindal, who had been 
joined by none of the jdgirddrs of note, finding him- 
self unequal to maintain a contest with his brother, 
fled with five thousand horse to Alwar, the capital of 
Mewdt, his government. His mother remained behind; 
and, influenced by the representations of Kdmrdn Mirza, 
who became responsible for his safety, soon after pre- 
vailed upon him to make his submission to that prince, 
and to return to Agra. In this submission he was 
joined by the refractory Amirs, who had espoused his 
cause; and the whole confederates, now apparently 
united in a common cause, met ; and, having crossed 
the'Jamna, formed an army on its left bank for the 
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professed purpose of marching against Sliir Khan. 
Kdmrdn Mirza held the chief command. The army 
moved slowly forward a few marches. The general 
confidence began to revive, insomuch that traders 
ventured to carry stores and other supplies, which they 
attempted to introduce into the Emperor’s camp at 
Chonsa. But Kdmrdii was the slave of a guilty am- 
bition, and swayed by bad advisers, among whom ap- 
pear to have been the fugitive Amirs, who sought to 
widen the breach between the brothers. They sought 
to convince him that to destroy the enemy, and so re- 
lease the Emperor, was only laying a snare for his own 
destruction. Influenced by such counsellors, the ad- 
vance, slow at first, afterwards ceased ; and by and by 
he was persuaded that the season for doing any thing 
was past; that it was better to retui’n, preserve the 
stores and munitions of war,“and husband his resources, 
that the troops might be allowed to return home, and 
make every thing ready for a new campaign; that, 
meanwhile, should Shir Khan defeat the Emperor, they 
would be prepared to face him ; and should Humdyun 
destroy Shir Khan, they would possess the means of 
making terms ivith arms in their hands. Lending a 
ready ear to such false and shallow reasoning, Kdia- 
rd,n led his army back to Agra about the beginning 
of the rains, abandoning his brother to his fate.* 

Humdyun had now been for two months cooped up 
in his camp at Chonsa, and suffering many privations. 
‘He could not bring his wary antagonist, whose camp 
was deeply entrenched and defended by artillery, to 
leave it and engage in the open plain ; nor was he able, 

*■ Alcbcrn^ma, fF. 43, 44; Tar, make K&midn assume the title of 
Akb. ; Jouher, c. 4. ; Ferishta, Emperor. From the narratire of 
vol. li. pp. 85 — 87.; Khafi Khan, Abulfazl and of Jouher, c. 5 ., and 
f. 47.; Tar. Reshidi, £ 365, 366. still more from that of Haider Mirza, 
Several historians, Nizam-ed-din I think it probable that he assumed 
Ahmed, the author of the Tabak4t-e the authority, but not the name. 
Akberi, Ferishta, and Khafi Khan, 
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in face of tlie enemy, to effect the passage of the 
Ganges, though he lay close to that river. The 
superiority which liis troops maintained in partial 
skinnishes was of no avail. He lay in an enemy’s 
country ; and the opposite bank, as far as KanAuj, was 
overrun by the Afghans. Uis only hope of relief was 
from his brothers, who possessed the means of collecting 
an army, and marching to succour him ; but the news 
which reached Mm from Agra, first of the treason of 
Hindal, and afterwards of the arrival and unworthy 
conduct of Ktimrdn, at length convinced him that, while 
his danger was daily increasing, he had nothing to 
expect from them. To add to his misfortunes, the 
periodical rains, which set in with great violence, 
increased the difficulty of moving, or of receiving 
supplies or reinforcements. Part of the camp of Shir 
Shah was laid under water, which forced him to move, 
with the greatest part of his troops, to the higher 
gi'ound, two or three kos off, leaving Ms cannon and 
fortified position under the guard of a portion of his 
army. But the skirmishing continued, and no prospect 
of relief appeared. 

At length Humdyun, compelled by the necessity of 
his situation, sent one Miilla Muhammed Barghiz, ivho 
was known to Shir Shah, to treat of a pacification. Pie 
found the new king busy with Ms spade, in the heat of 
the day, among his soldiers, who were employed in 
digging a trench. On seeing the ambassador, the King 
washed his hands, a temporary awning was spread, and 
he sat down under it on the ground, without ceremony, 
and received the envoy. To the observations which 
the Miilla made, when he communicated the Emperor’s 
message, the King only replied, “Go, and tell your 
Emperor this from me : he is desirous of war, his troops 
are not; I do not wish for war, my troops do.” He, 
however, gave instructions to Sheikh Khalil, whom he 
called Ms Murshid, or spiritual father, an eminent and 
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pious divine, descended from the famous saint, Sheikh 
Fend Shakcrganj ; and, having sent him to Humdyun, 
a negotiation was entered into. 

An intercourse of messengers between the camps now 
took place ; the conditions of the treaty were discussed, 
and were supposed to be nearly arranged. An armistice 
seems to have followed ; the men of the two armies 
met on friendly terms, and even amused themselves by 
making pleasure parties to visit the opposite camps. 
Shir Shah took advantage of this calm to despatch 
Khow^s Khan, with some thousand horse, to chastise 
Raja Mharta, who had assisted Humtlyun, not only 
with his troops, both horse and foot, but by cutting olf 
the supplies of Shir Shah’s army ; and who had resisted 
every offer of rcwai’d and threat of vengeance that had 
been made to secure his neutrality. The Khifn pre- 
vailed, after an obstinate encounter, defeated and slow 
the Raja, and brought back his head, which he laid at 
the foot of his sovereign. 

The treaty was meanwhile in progress*, and the 
conditions at last settled between the envoys were, that 
all Bengal, and his old jdgir in Behdr, should be con- 
ceded to Shir Shah, who was to acknowledge Ilumdyun 
as his lord paramount, and to read the Khutba in his 
name. But Shir Shah insisted that, in addition to this, 
Chundr should be restored to him; and, after some 


'* As to the supposed heaty of 
peace, Abulfazl says little, but de- 
claims against the cunning and 
treachery of Shir Khan, Akbern. 
f. 4.5. The Tar. Nizdmi, f. 214,; 
Tahak. Akh. f. 150., and Tar. Bed. 
f. 142., make peace concludeil, on 
condition that Humayun vraa to be 
allowed to return home in safety. 
Shir Khan retaining Bengal as far 
as Garhi, the khutba to be read in 
the Emperor’s name. Jouher makes 
him insist on Chuiiar being given 


up, to which Humfiyun was com- 
pelled to assent. The Nisabnama 
makes Bengal given up as far as 
Garlii. Ferishta makes Bengal and 
Behdr be ceded to Shir Khan for 
the payment of a trifling tribute, 
and adds tliat the treaty was signed 
and ratified by mutual oaths. 
Btiggs’s Feiishta, vol. ii. p. 87* 
The Kholaset-ul-'l'owdrikh, f. 276., 
also supposes a peace to have been 
concluded. 
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delay, Humdyun, though reluctantly, was obliged to 
consent. 

Some affirm that this treaty was mutually agreed to, 
and confirmed by oath ; but perhaps no definitive 
treaty was signed. Preparations were made for break- 
ing up both camps. Shir Shah, having constructed 
a bridge over the Karamndsa, had sent his best men two 
or three days’ march to Behdr, on their way to Bengal. 
The Emperor seems to have withdrawn his outposts. 
His troops dispersed carelessly about the camp, and all 
were busy in packing up their baggage and the public 
stores, and in finishing a bridge of boats, which they 
were constructing over the Ganges for their return 
home. The camp was a scene of bustle and rejoicing. 

Shir Shah, seeing that llmnayuii and his generals 
were thrown oiT their guard, believed that the wished- 
for moment was at liand for striking a blow, which 
should at once avenge the Avrongs of the Afghdns, and 
destroy the Emperor, his army, and the House of Bdbor. 
The most atrocious breach of faitli cost his mind 
nothing; it was the very basis of his policy. He 
directed the troops that had marched, to countermarch 
secretly and with speed. He divided the force intended 
for the enterprise iuto three columns ; taking one him- 
self*, giving another to his son, Jildl Klian, and the 
third to his general, Khowds Khan. He ordered 
Khowds Khan to take a circuit with his division, and 
as the day dawned, to surprise the enemy by the river 
side, to seize the boats and other craft in the river, and 
to put to the sword all who came in his way. The 
other two columns were to co-operate by attacking on 
different quarters. It is asserted that Sheikh Khalil, 
who was in Shir Shah’s camp, sent to desire the Em- 
peror to be on his guard against a surprise, as Khowds 
Khan had marched, about afternoon prayersf , with a 

* “ Having his hack to the as if he had come fiom the west. 
Kihleh,” says Jouher, wMch looks f Namaz-diger. Jouher. 
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strong body of men ; but that no attention was paid to 
the intimation. 

The watch, which that night was under Muhamraed 
ZemAn Mirza, was but negligently kept. Before the 
morning twilight appeared, an uproar was heard in the 
rear toward the river. Soon after was seen a crowd of 
women and camp-followers, flying in confusion over the 
whole camp. The Algh^ns were found to have entered, 
and were slaying all they met, without mercy or dis- 
tinction. The surprise was complete. To numbers 
their sleep became the sleep of death. The troops in 
general had not time to arm, to saddle their horses, or 
to form in order, before the Afghdns poured in on every 
side. Humayun started from sleep * on the first alarm. 
The imperial kettle-drums were beaten, and about three 
hundred horse soon gathered around him. Just as he 
was mounting his horse, BAba Jehiir and Terdi Beg 
ICuch Bog joined him. lie besought them to spare no 
exertion to bring off the empress, Ihlji Begum. These 
devoted servants, while zealously attempting to execute 
his orders, were slain fighting at the entrance of the 
private tents. Mir Pehlewan Badalchshi, another oflicer 
of distinction, and a considerable number of men, shared 
the same fate, in attempting the same achievement. 
They failed in their purpose, and the princess fell into 
the hands of the Afghans. At this crisis, Shir Shah 
himself happened to arrive. He ordered his eunuchs 
and most trusty servants, with a party of armed men, 
to keep watch round the harem, and to suffer none to 
be injured. The wives and families of the officers and 
men of the vanquished ai’my fled, and took refuge in 
this asylum, where they were safe. "While Humdyun 
was attempting to collect his troops, a party of the 
enemy, with an elephant, came down upon him. He 
made a sign to some of his household, who were by, to 

* The NisabnAma says that he was reading the Koian. 
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attack it. As they hesitated, he snatched his spear 
from the officer who carried it, spurred on his horse, 
and struck the animal on the head with such force, that 
he was unable to draw the spear out again. Mean- 
while, an archer who sat on the howdah, wounded him 
on the arm with an arrow. This compelled the Em- 
peror to retire, leaving his spear in the wound. He 
now called out to those who were near him to join him 
in a charge, hut was not seconded. All was disorder. 
One of his followers, seizing his reins, exclaimed, in 
Oriental phrase, “ This is no time for dallying : the 
feast is over, why linger near the food?” and led 
him towards the river. On reaching the bank, he 
found the bridge broken down. At once he spurred 
his horse, and plunged into the stream, but was soon 
dismounted.* At this moment of danger, a water- 
carrier swam up to him, presented him with his water- 
bag, which he had fiUed with air, and madc^i sign to 
the sinking monarch to lay hold of it. lie i^so, and 
made his way across, the water-carrier svi hisiijig by 
him and assisting him. On reaching the-ft^Iiave bank, 
the Emperor asked his deliverer wliat was his name. 
He said it wlEts-~ib[iaam. “ To me,” said the Emperor, 
in the exuberance of his gratitude, “ thou art as NizAm 
AuHa, and thou shalt be placed on my throne.”f 

The defeat was complete. Shir Shah had left nothing 
to accident. The camp had been attacked on every 
side, as soon as it was entered on the rear. On the 
river, the bridge was broken down, and boats were in 

* " The Emperor came to the down by the Afghans, 
banks of the river,” says Jonher, t Nlzdm-ed-din Aulia is a cele- 
c. V. " An elephant, Girdbfiz by brated saint. Some writers make 
name, accompanied him. He ordered the promise to Nizam to be, Uiat ho 
the driver to break down the bridge, shordd occupy the throne for half 
which he did. His Majesty drove a day ; others, till noon. The Ta- 
llis horse into the river, but lost his bakatcallsNiz£.ra,Mahammed8akka, 
seat,” &c. The Akberndma, f. 4,9. Muhammed the water-carrier. See 
and Nisabnama, if. 91, 92 ., repre- Akbcimima, f. 4S. ; Jouher, c. 5. j 
sent the ’bridge as being broken Tar, Bed. ff, 142, 143, 
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readiness, which sailed up and down, filled with men 
armed with matchlocks and spears, who killed all they 
could reach in the water. The whole tents, camp- 
equipage, baggage, artillery, stores, and what remained 
of the treasure, fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, MouMna Muhammed All, 
MouMna Kdsim Ali, the Sadr, or Head of the Law, many 
other officers of distinction, and eight thousand of the 
Emperor’s beat Tai’tar troops, perished on this disastrous 
day, besides numbers of infeinor note and camp fol- 
lowers. This memorable event occurred at the Ohiipah 
Ghat, on the banks of the Ganges, on the 27th day of 
June, A. D. 1539.* 

When Shir Shah, after the final discomfiture and 
dispersion of the enemy, returned to the imperial tents, 
he dismounted in the Hall of Audience, and humbly 
prostrated himself in prayer to the Giver of all victory. 
He did not now hesitate to declare a dream which 
he had on the preceding night. lie thought that he 
and Humdyun were both carried into the presence of 
the prophet of God, who was sitting in state on 
a throne, and who, addressing the Emperor, told 
him, that the Almighty had bestowed his kingdom 
on Shir Shah ; and at the same time, taking the crown 
and cap of authority from his head, placed them on 
that of his rival, commanding him to rule with justice. 
This dream, he said, he had not published before the 
battle, lest it should be regarded as a device to inspire 
courage into the Afghans. He sent a courteous message 
to the captive Empress, condoling with her on the 
deceitfulness of fortune ; but adding that, in former 

* In this account of the cam- ff. 90 — 02.; Tar. Bediuni, f. 
paign of Bengal and Behdr, and its Briggs’s Ferishta, tcI. il. pp. 8 1< — 
disastrous close, the authorities 88. ; Khafl Khan, f, 47- The Ta- 
chiefly followed have been, Akhern. rikh-e Bedduni gives some lines 
ff, 44, 45.; Tab. Akb. flf. 150. 175,; which Shir Shah wrote on the 
Tar. Nizdmi,ff.21S, 214.; Jouher’s memorable victory which closed the 
Mem. c. 4, 5. ; Nisdbnama-e Afgh, campaign. 
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days lie liad been protected and cherished by the 
imperial house, and regarded himself as a child of 
the family, and he promised to send her back, with 
all the Harem, to Agra, as soon as the Emperor was 
known to have reached it, — a promise which he faith- 
fully performed. He ordered the same allowances to 
be issued to all who were in the Harem, that they had 
previously been accustomed to receive ; and commanded 
that all the other women and children of the van- 
quished army, who had been made prisoners, should 
be protected, and allowed to return home, at their own 
pleasure. * 

The Emperor remained but a short time on the left 
bank of the Ganges, to collect such of his troops as, by 
the strength of their horses, or in any other manner, 
had been able to get across the river. Having been 
joined by his brother Askori and some other chiefs, 
they soon after rode off for Agra. Ho had not ad» 
vanced far, when he found that he had not yet escaped 
all danger; as it appeared that Mir Ferld Giir, an 
Afglidn officer, was following him in the rear ; while 
Shah Muhammed Afghan had taken post in front, to 
arrest his farther pi'ogress. This news so much dis- 
heartened the troops, already worn out with fatigue, 
that fears were entertained lest they should desert 
their standards. In this emergency, Kaja Prabhan, a 
Rdjpiit chief, volunteered with his followers to check 
the advance of Mir Ferld, so as to allow his Majesty to 
bend the whole force of his arms against the enemy, 
who shut up the road by which they were to advance. 
The offer was accepted, and the Emperor with his fol- 
lowers marched straight against the Afghans in front, 
who, intimidated by their determined appearance, 
abandoned their ground and loft the road open. The 


Nisfibndma-e Afgh, f. 92. 
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Emperor proceeded by way of Kalpi ; and, after a rapid 
and laborious inarch, reached Agra. ^ 

Meanwhile Shir Shah lost no time in improving his 
victory. Besides the force which he despatched in pur- 
suit of the fugitives, he hastened back into Bengal 
with a strong body of troops, accompanied by his son 
Jildil Khan ; and attacked Jehdngir-kuli, the Emperor’s 
general, whom he defeated in several successive actions. 
That brave officer, unable to keep the field, was com- 
pelled to retreat into the territory of some native ze- 
mindars, where he maintained an obstinate struggle for 
some time ; but, in the end, he and most of his troops 
were overtaken and slain by the overpowering supe- 
riority of the Afghans ; so that, of his whole army, 
Derwish Maksiid Bengali f was the only man of note 
who ever re-joined the Emperor. Shir Shah was now 
proclaimed King, -svithout opposition, in Bengal also; 
and, though he was soon obliged to leave the country J, 
to attend in person to his affairs in the north, he 
directed his attention unremittingly, for the next two 
years, to complete the reduction of that kingdom, and 
to place its revenue and internal affairs on a satisfactory 
footing. 

The effects of the great victory at Chonsa were not 
confined to Bengal ; they extended in every direction. 


• Jouher, c. 5 , The Eaja, who 
behaved with bo much spirit, is said 
to be of Aril or Arail. Theie aie 
two Arails. One opposite Allah- 
abdd, across the .Tainna; and one 
eleven miles S. by E. fiom Kanauj. 
(See Hamilton’s Hindustan, vol. i. 
301. 374.). 

_ He was of the Zidiet-gah near 
Heiat, and consequently of a re- 
ligious family. Akhern. f. 6l. Fe- 
rishta states, vol. u. p. 88., that 
Jeh&ngii Beg was expelled from 
Bengal, and lejoined Hum&yun ; 
which is ceitainly a mistake, as he 


himself mentions, vol, ii. p. 11 7 ., 
that he was defeated and slain in 
Bengal. 

t Tar. Nizam-i. f. 214. ; Tab. 
Akh. f. 16"0. ; Akbein&ma, f. 45 . ; 
Taiikh. Bedauni, f. 143. ; Nisdb- 
ndma, ff. Ql — 93. The Nizdbn&ma 
says that, after many actions, Je- 
hdngir was besieged and slain in 
Garohi. Is this the Gaiiows P 
Abulfazl makes Shir Shah halt on 
the borders of Behar, and send his 
son, Jilal Khan, to complete the 
destiuclion of Jehdngu'-Kuh’sfoice. 
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A.TT639. crossed the Ganges to renew the siege of Judnpiir, 
which, with the whole territory dependent on it, sur- 
rendered with little resistance. In like manner he 
overran the rest of the country, east of the Ganges, 
as far as Kanduj. Not content mth this success, ho 
sent his son Kutb Khan across that river, and through 
the Dodb, with a large detachment, for the purpose of 
reducing the important towns of Kalpi and Etdwa on 
the Jamna. The wide dominions of Humdyun seemed 
now to have shrunk into the narrow space circum- 
scribed by the walls of Agra and Delhi; and his 
tenure, even of those cities, was far from being secure. 
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HUMAtUN’S expulsion PKOM HINDUSTAN. 
nDMAruN JOINS kAmrAn at agra. — nomuATioN op hindai.. — 

nDllAyUN PKEPARES AGAIN TO ATTACK SIU'b SnAH. — ILLNESS AND 
kbtbbat op kAmrAn. — defeat op snfB sraji’s adtanoed army. 

HAIDER irfRZA DOGHLAT IN HUmAyON’S CAMP. 1118 OHARAOTER 

OP THE EMPEROR — AND ACCOUNT OP THE CAMPAIGN — AND OP 
THE BATTLE OF KAnAuJ. — OTHER ACCOUNTS OP THAT DISASTER. — 
FLIGHT OP HUmAyUN. — HE ARRIVES AT AGRA. — ^PROCEEDS TOWARDS 

DELHI AND ONWARDS TO THE PENjAb. ShIr SHAH AT DELHI. 

HIS PARTIES PURSUE HUmAyUN ACROSS THE SATLEJ. SELFISII 

CONDUCT OP kAmrAn TREATY AMONG THE IMPERIAL BROTHERS. 

— THEIR WANT OP UNION. TREACHERY OP kAiUiAn. — SUiR SHAH 

RECEIVES HIS OVEUTUia!,S. ENTERS THE PEN.tAb THE IMPUIUAL 

PASHLY QUIT lAiIiJr. — kAmrAn DEPARTS FOR kAbUL IIINDAL 

FOR SIND AND QUJrAt. — HUM-IyON MEDITATES AN EXPEDITION TO 

KASnSifa RECENT EVENTS THERE. — kAmrAn THWARTS THE 

PLANS OP HUmAyUN — WHO PROCEEDS TOWARDS SIND HINDAL 

REJOINS HIM AT GUL-BALdoH. — THEY PASS TUB TERRITORIES OP 

BAKHSHUI LANGA AND REACH SIND, — RECENT STATE, AND PAST 

CAREER OP HUmAyUN. — THE APGhAn SUPREMACY RESTORED IN 
INDIA, UNDER SHIR SHAH. 

HumItun, on his arrival near Agra after his disastrous 
expedition, found his brother Kdmrdn, who, about a 
month after his impolitic and inglorious retreat, was en- 
camped at the Zirefshdn gardens. When the Mirzas, 
Kamran and Hindal, received intelligence of the Em- 
peror’s discomfiture, followed by certain information 
that Shir Shah was taking possession of the country on 
every side, they perceived, too late, that, circumstanced 
as things were, it was in vain to think of dethroning the 
Emperor, with any hope of establishing themselves in his 
stead ; and that the only safety of the brothers lay in 
their union, Nor would it have been politic, on the 
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Emperor’s part, with the small force that ho had been 
able to save from the wi'eck of his army, to attempt to 
punish them for their late defection. As he came near 
Agra, he galloped forward and entered Kamrdn’s tent, be- 
fore the Mirza was aware of his coming.* The brothers 
embraced each other affectionately, and Avith many tears. 
They afterwards went and sat down together, in a 
friendly manner, in the porch of the pavilion. Mutual 
explanations followed. The veil of silence was probably 
throAvn over the offences of Kamrdn, still chiefly secret 
and in embryo. Hindal’s desertion and his open as- 
sumption of royalty were pardoned, at the intercession 
of his excellent mother, and of ICainrdn ; and he sopn 
after arrived from Alwar, his jtigi'r, and joined his 
brothers. 

But as his offence Avas jniblic, so was his humiliation. 
Ilumdyun, soon after his return, gave a grand feast in 
the palace of Bdber’s garden, to Avhich all the Mli’zas 
and the chief officers and Amfrs wore invited. In the 
midst of the entertainment, and in presence of the 
whole assembly, the Emperor, addressing Kainraii, aske’d 
him Avhy Hinclal Mirza had rebelled. Kamr^n, turning 
to Ilindal, who Avas present, inquired, what had induced 
him, instead of assisting his Majesty in his difficulties, 
to break out into revolt. The Mirza, covered with con- 
fusion, replied, that he was young and inexperienced, 
and that some Amirs, such as Zdhid Beg, Khusrou 
Kokiltash, Haji Muhammed, and others, had misled him 
by bad advice, but entreated forgh'eness of his offences, 
— an answer fatal to a man of ambition. “ Well,” said 
Humdyun, “ at KAmrdn Mirza’s entreaty, I do forgive 
you and them ; but correct your views, and amend 
your conduct ; and above all, henceforward do not listen 
to my enemies.” After some farther admonition, he 

* Tab. Akb. f. 51. The author attended the Emperor in this flight, 
mentions that his father, Muhammed See also Jouher, c. v. 

Mokim, was one of the few who 
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added, “ Wliat is past is past. We must now all join 
manfully to repel the common enemy.” The princes 
and Amirs, applauding his clemency, loudly joined in as- 
suring him that, by his favour and the divine assistance, 
they would soon extirpate Shir Khan and his race. 
Solemn prayers and vows were repeated, and it was 
fixed that, as early as was practicable, the imperial tents 
should be pitched in the Zirefsh^ garden, ready for the 
field.* 

Not long after the Emperor’s return to Agra, the 
water-carrier, who had saved his life at Ohonsa, pre- 
sented himself at the public derbdr. Humayun, as soon 
as he saw the poor man from afar, mindful of his danger 
and his vow, descended from the throne, and, in strict 
compliance with the words of his promise, allowed him 
to mount “ the throne of the world,” and to occupy it 
for half a day. Whatever commands the new sovereign 
issued wore literally and instantly fulfilled, even where 
the imperial decrees and usages happened to stand in 
the way; and the delighted monarch employed his 
power, during his short reign, to make several of his 
friends and family happy for the whole future course of 
Jheir lives. This mummery did not escape the ridicule 
and scorn of Kamrdn.f 

Indeed, though policy and necessity united the 
brothers for a season, it was soon but too evident that 
there was little cordiality between them. Meanwhile, 
however, the levying of troops went on ; many Amirs 
joined the Emperor with reinforcements from their 
jdgirs ; and among others, Muhamnied Sultan Mirza 

* Jouher, c. v. carrier, to complete the semblance 

t Abulfazl, Ferisbta, and the of imperial power, bad his leathern 
author of the Eholaset-ul-Towdrikh, mashek, or water-bag, cut into pieces 
say that he fiUed the throne for of the size and shape of diffeient 
htdf a-day : Jouher, for two hours coins, which were gilt or plated, 
(do saat). The author of the and stamped with his name, and 
KboMset adds that the leport pre- the date of his rdgn and of the 
Valentin his day was, that the water- Hcgia, as a soveieign prince. 
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and his sons, who had so long been in a state of re- 
bellion, finding, probably, that no single branch of the 
divided house of Taimur could withstand the over- 
whelming superiority of the Afghans, once more sought 
and gained the imperial pardon and protection. The 
army gradually swelled, but more perhaps in numbers 
than in effective strength. 

The brothers, after their reconciliation, held many 
long consultations on the course to be pursued, but, in 
the state of mutual feeling in which they were, to 
very little purpose. Nothing was concluded. Kdmrdn 
strongly urged Ilumdyun to remain in the capital, and 
to entrust to him the conduct of the campaign ; under- 
taking, with his array of the Penjab, which amounted 
to 20,000 men, still fresh and unbroken, to give a good 
account of Shir Shah. But to this the Emperor refused 
to consent, declaring that, as he had been treacherously 
defeated by the Afghdns, ho was determined to have 
his revenge in person. During the delays that suc- 
ceeded, Kdmrtin, who in no respect entered into the 
Emperor’s views, showed the strongest desire to return 
to Liihiir, and repeatedly asked leave to go. Every wish 
of Kamnin’s, but that alone, was readily granted. 1^ 
vain did the Mirza urge that the government of his 
extensive territories required his presence. For seven 
months cfldhe persist in his petitions and entreaties to 
be allowed to depart; when news arrived that Shfr 
Shall, having cleared Bengal of the imperial troops, 
had collected a formidable army, and was on his march 
to attack the brothers.* 

It might have been supposed that such a demonstra- 
tion would have induced them to unite heartily against 
the common enemy. But Kainrdn had no wish to add 
to his brother’s power, which he still regarded as 
dangerous to his own independence : and his impatience 

* Akbernama, f. 46. ; Tab. Akb. Bedduni, f. 143. ; Jouher, c. 5. ; 
f. ISl.; Tar. Niz. f. 214.; Tar. Penshta, &c. 
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to return to the north was increased by a severe attack 
of illness, which ended in a complication of disorders. 
The climate of Hindustan was unfavourable to his con- 
stitution. His malady, in the course of two or three 
months, was aggravated by a slow fever attended with 
eruptions over his body, great emaciation and the 
partial loss of the use of his hmbs. The power of 
medicine failed : it was insinuated that his complaints 
were the effect of poison, and he determined to return. 

“ The retreat of Kdmrdn,” says Haider Mlrza *, “ was 
the eflBlcient cause of the rise of Shir Khan, and of the 
fall of the Ohaghatdi dynasty.” The Emperor spared no 
entreaty to prevail upon him to leave some of the chief 
men of his army with their followers behind as aux- 
iliaries ; but, far from assenting to this, ho perversely 
used his endeavours to seduce such of the Emperor’s 
officers and troops as were in Agra, to accompany him. 
His minister, Amir Khwaja Kildn, who never ceased 
urging him to quit Agra, was at last sent before with 
the mainbody of the army, and Kdmrdn himself pre- 
pared to follow. 

Meanwhile Shir Shah advanced to the Ganges, which 
he crossed, and detached his younger son Kutb Khan 
across the Dodb to attack Kalpi and Etawa, positions 
of importance from their vicinity to the capital. They 
were held by Yadgdr Ndzir Mlrza and Kasim Ilusein 
Sultan Uzbek ; and a part of Kalpi had been given in 
jdglr to Kdmrdn. The Amirs assembled their followers, 
and being joined by Sekandcr Sultan with a detach- 
ment of Kdmrdn’s troops, marched out to check the 
progress of the invaders. They had no difl5.culty in 
bringing the enemy to an action, and completely routed 
them in a desperate battle, in which Kutb Khan was left 
dead on the field. His head was cut off, and sent with 
many others to Agra. The victorious generals strongly 
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to take the field in person. He accordingly 
marched from Agra towards the Ganges to meet and 
engage Shir Shah.* 

iiaiaer The efforts of Humdyun to detain his brother and 
no™int in troops at this important and dangerous crisis were 
iiutn<i.yun’s unsuccessful; but several of Kdmrdn’s officers were 
prevailed upon to remain. Of these, the most eminent 
was his cousin, the celebrated Haider Mlrza Doghlat f , 
who, in his own defence, states at some length the ar- 
guments used to influence him, and they are curious as 
showing the feelings of the brothers to each other. ITc 
was high in the Mi'rza’s confidence, and we have seen 
that he was even left, for upwards of a year, in charge 
of the government of Ldhdr, during Kdmrdn’s last ex- 
pedition for the recovery of Kaiulahdr. Kdinrdn re- 
monstrated with him on his proposed desertion ; and 
reminded him that he had received him in his Court 
when an exile from his own country; that ho liad 
treated him all along as if he had been a brothci’, with 
' the most distinguished confidence and consideration, 
and intrusted to him the chief conduct of his affairs ; 
and that, in return for all this, to leave him, his cousin, at 
such a moment, when a powerful enemy threatened his 
kingdom, and his body was wasting under a dangerous 
disease, would be the height of unkindness and in- 
gratitude. On the other hand, Haider tells us that he 
had become the Emperor’s brother after the Moghul 
fashion, an engagement which bound them to each other 
by the strongest ties of honour : the Emperor never 
spoke to him nor addressed him, even in his public 
firmdns, by any other name than that of brother and 
friend, a distinction shown to none of the Sultans of 
the Court, nor even to his own brothers. Humayun, 

"■ Akbernama and Tab, Akberi, hammed Husein Korkan Doghlat, 
as above, by the sister of Bdber’s mother, 

t llaider was the son of Mu- 
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on his part also, remonstrated with Haider Mirza, and chap. v. 
laid claim to his services. He said, that though Haider ' ' 

was in Kdraran’s employment, he himself had really 
been latterly guided in every thing by his counsels; 
that as to his being KAraran’s cousin, he stood in exactly 
the same relation to him ; and as for his illness, even 
if it were real, Haider was no physician : that the 
present was no ordinary time : that, on the issue of the 
approaching combat with Shir Shah, depended the fate, 
not of Humayiin merely, but of Kamrdn himself, nay 
of the whole family of Baber, and of Hindustdn itself : 
that if Shir Khan was successful, all was lost, and 
Kdmrdn would not find himself safe even in Ldhiir: 
that, as a faithful and enlightened friend of their house, 
it was Haider’s duty to consult the general good and 
remain behind : unless, indeed, he dreaded the issue of 
the contest, and was anxious to shelter himself from 
danger by getting to Ldhxir as a place whence, in pase 
of calamity, he could easily betake himself elsewhere at 
will. “ This reasoning,” says Haider Mirza, “ was to 
me conclusive, and I made up my mind to remain. 

Being unable, by any entreaties, to obtain Kami'an’s per- 
mission, I staid without it. Kdmrdn Mirza, leaving 
Iskander Mirza with about a thousand men as aux- 
iliaries, and taking with him as many as he could *, set 
out for Lahiir ; and this,” continues he, “ to the enemy 
was a victory, and to his friends a defeat.” 

The selfish and short-sighted policy of Kdmrdn was 
fatal to his family : and Humdyun, with many excellent Emperor, 
and agreeable qualities, had not the talents required to 
support a sinking empire. We have a character of him, 
as he was at this time, drawn by an able hand, which 

* Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 89.> follows Akb. and Nisdbndma, f. 93., have 
Haider in regard to the number of two thousand. The number carried 
men left. The Akberndma, f. 46., back is stated at twenty thousand, 
has three thousand under Abdalla He must have been joined by re- 
Moghul; the KhoI4set-ul-Towaiikh inforcements after leaving the Pen- 
has the same number; the Tab, jab. 

» 4 
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BooKiv. bears every mark of truth and impartiality. “IIu- 
aT^o J^sJ-yun,” says Haider Mi'rza, “ as he was the eldest, was 
the greatest and most distinguished of Baber’s sons. T 
have seen few persons possessed of so much natural 
talent and excellence as he : but in consequence of his 
having dissolute and sensual men in his service, and of 
his intercourse with them, and with men of mean and 
profligate character, such as in particular Mouldna 
Muhammed Farghari, and others like him, he contracted 
some bad habits, as, for instance, the excessive use of 
opium * ; and the business which, as a prince, he should 
himself have managed, he left to them. Nevertheless, 
he had many excellent qualities. In battle he was steady 
and brave ; in conversation, ingenious and lively ; and at 
the social board, full of wit. He was kind-hearted and 
generous. He was a dignified and magnificent prince, 
and observed much state*, insomuch that, though I 
came into his sei’vicc at Agra, in his broken fortunes, 
when people said his pomp and style were no longer 
what they had been, yet, when the army was arrayed 
* for the Ganges campaign, at ivhich time the superiu- 
tcndciicc devolved upon me, the number of artisans who 
accompanied him was seventeen thousand, from which 
the extent of the other branches of his establishment 
may be imagined.” 

state of the It was about the beginning of April when the im- 
perial tents were pitched in the Zirefshdn garden. The 
z^dda- natural consequences of the Emperor’s want of success 
beginning in the preceding campaigns, and of the discord of the 
of April, brothers, were visible in the bad spirit that prevailed 
in the camp and court. The higher Amirs, and espe- 
cially the Chaghatdi nobles, were discontented. The 
army consisted, in a great measure, of troops hastily 
raised, and who had seen no service. The great body 
of veterans had perished in the Bengal expedition. In 


Tui1(h-e'Rtii>ludi, f. 365, 
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the camp there was a general languor and disaffection. 
The officers showed little zeal, the troops little ardour ; 
all was disorganised. Shir Shah appears to have re- 
crossed the Gtinges on the Emperor’s approach, and to 
have baffled him in an attempt to cross the river, over 
which he had thrown a bridge. Humdyun then marched 
along the banks to Kanauj. Some of the enemy’s 
ships appearing in the river to dispute the passage, one 
of the largest was sunk by the fire from the imperial 
guns. The events that followed may be best understood 
•from the narrative, somewhat abridged, of Haider Mfrza, 
who held a high rank in his army, tinged though in 
some respects it may be by the colouring thrown upon 
them by his wounded feelings. 

“ The imperial army reached the banks of the Ganges 
in the best way that it could. There it encamped, and 
lay for about a month, the Emperor being on one side 
of the river, and Shir Khan on the other, facing each 
other. The armies may have amounted to more than 
two hundred thousand men.* Muhammed Sultan Mirza, 
and his sons Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza, were princes 
of the house of Taiinur, who had been entertained with 
every mark of kindness and kingly favour by Bdber, 
but after his death had more than once revolted, had 
been pardoned and received back into favour by Hu- 
indyun. They now once more -deserted. This defection 
quite changed tlie face of things. Desertion became 
general in the army. The most surprising part of it 
was, that such as deserted did not go over to Shir Khan, 
and of course could expect nothing from him. The 
general cry was, “ Let us go and rest in dur own 
homes.” A number even of Kdmran’s auxiliary troops 
deserted, and fled to Lahdr. 

“ The Emperor had with him a formidable artillery ; 

* The Emperor’s army is usually f. 214. ; Nisabudtna, f. 9^* > 
stated at 90,000, or 100,000; Slur dauoi, f. 143, 

Sliali’b, at fiOjOOO. — Tar. Nixaini, 
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seven hundred carriages, each having a swivel, and 
drawn by four pair of bullocks; and sixty-one heavy 
guns, each dra'wn by sixty pair of bullocks, and sup- 
plied, not with stone, but with leaden bullets. 

“ As the army had begun to desert, it was judged 
better to risk a battle than to see it go to ruin without 
fighting. If the result was unfavourable, in that case 
we could not at least be accused of having abandoned 
an empire like Hindustdn without striking a blow. 
Another consideration was, that if we passed the river, 
desertion would no longer be possible. We, therefore, 
crossed over. 

“ Both armies entrenched themselves. Every day, 
skirmishes occurred between the irregulars and the 
Hindus. At length, howevei', the monsoon rains came 
on, and there was a heavy fall wliich flooded the camp. 
I'o move was indispensable. Those about the Emperor 
told him that such another rain would ruin the army; 
and proposed to move to a rising ground, which the 
inundation could not reach, and which lay in front of 
the enemy. I went to reconnoitre, and found the place 
suitable for the purpose. They wished to march im- 
mediately. I represented that, when wo did march, it 
would be desirable to divert the attention of the enemy 
by engaging them in skirmishes, as it would not do to 
be drawn into a general action, when the army was 
marching to change its ground : that next day was the 
tenth of Moharrem, when we could draw out our troops 
in battle array, without advancing on the Afghans, or 
courting an engagement, but that if they left their 
trenches to attack us, we should engage ; that a battle 
we must have in the end ; but that^ in the first instance, 
it was best for us to draw up the army in battle array, 
and plant the heavy cannon and small guns in front ; 
that there were nearly five thousand gunners, who 
could be stationed mth the guns: that if the enemy 
did not come out that day, we should return back to 
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tlic camp ; and next day, having again drawn out the chap. v. 
troops in the same order as before, we could keep our 
ground, while the baggage and stores were conveyed, 
covered by our lines, from the old camp to the new 
ground; and when that was accomplished, we might 
retire to our new quarters. 

“ The plan was approved of, and, accordingly, next Andoftiio 
day * the army was drawn out to carry it into effect, 

The ranks were marshalled, but were unsteady : the 
guns and cannon, under the guidance of Muhamraed j>.a. 947, 
Khan Riimi, the son of Ustad-Kuli, UstM Ahmed 
Riimi and Hasan Khalifat, were moved forward to the 
appointed place, accompanied by the artillery men, and 
chains were extended between them, as is the practice. 

In the rest of the army were Amivs, — Amirs only in 
name, who enjoyed governments and rich jflgirs, with- 
out the slightest tincture of prudence, or knowledge, 
or energy, or emulation, or nobleness of mind, or gene- 
rosity, qualities from which nobility draws its name. 

The Emperor placed the author on his left side, so that 
his right was next the Emperor’s left ; on the Emperor’s 
right was a chosen band of his tUandeh. On my left 
were placed my retainers, four hundred in number, all 
tried men, veterans who had experienced the changes 
of fortune, and were nurtured in hardships. On the 
day of the battle, they were all mounted on tipchdk 
horses, and clad in mail. Between me and the extreme 
left of the centre stood seven and twenty Amirs, all 
having the horse-tail banner.f Beyond that was the 
left wing, the extent and nature of which may be 
judged of from the other. On the day of battle, when 
Shir Khan marched out with his army in columns, of 
the seven and twenty horse-tail standards that were 
with these great lords, there was not one that was not 

* Roz-e-AsMr. Moharrem, 10. or mountain, cow. This was held 

f Or, more literally, the t-dgh, only by Amiis of a high class, 
or banner of the tail of the Tibet, 
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liid, from fear lest the enemy might see and bear down 
upon it. The soldiership and braveiy of the Amirs 
may be estimated from this trait of courage. 

“ Shir Khan led out his troops in five divisions of a 
thousand men each, having one of three thousand in 
advance. I reckoned his whole force at less than fif- 
teen thousand, while I estimated the Chaghatdi army 
at forty thousand, or thereabouts, all mounted on tip- 
chdk horses, and iu armour. The noise of their move- 
ment was like the waves of the ocean ; the courage of 
their Amirs and commanders such as has been said. 
When Shir Khan’s army quitted their trenches, two of 
the columns drew up before the ditch, the other three 
advanced towards our army. On our side the centre 
was in motion, to take the ground I had marked out 
for it, but wo were unable to reach it, In the Chag- 
hathi army every man, Amir and Vazir, rich and poor, 
has his camp-followers (gholams), so that an Amir of 
any note, if he has an hundred retainers *, wiU, for him- 
self and them, have perhaps five hundred camp-fol- 
lowers, who, in the day of battle, do not attend their 
master, and arc not masters of themselves, so that they 
wander at large; and as, when they have lost their 
master’s control, they arc under no other, however 
much they may be beaten back on face or head, with 
mace or stick, they are totally unmanageable. In a 
Avord, by the pressure of the masses of these men, the 
troops were quite unable to keep their ranks; the 
camp-followers, crowding behind, bore them so down 
that they were thrown into disorder ; and the crowd 
continuing still to press on, some on one side, some on 
another, pushed the soldiers upon the chains of the 
carriages. Even then the camp-followers, who were 
behind, went on urging those before, till in many in- 
stances the chains burst, and every person who was 


* Nouker, 
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stationed at the chain so broken, driven out beyond it, chap. v. 
while the order, even of such as kept within, was ' 

totally broken and destroyed, and, from the pressure 
and confusion, not a man could act. 

“ Such was the state of the centre, nor were matters 
more prosperous on the right. As Shir Khan’s three 
columns ajjproached, a cry of ‘ defeat ’ was heard, 
and that instant a panic seized the men; and before 
an arrow was shot from a bow, they fled like chaff 
before the wind. The fugitives ran towards the centre. 

Here they found all in disorder, the camp-followers, 
having pushed clear through the line, had disordered 
every thing, and separated the Mir from the men, and 
the men from the Mir. But when, to this confusion, 
the rush of the terrified men fl3ung from the right was 
added, the defeat was sure, and the day irrctrievahlo. 

The Chaghatai army, which counted forty thousand 
men in armour, besides camp-followers and artisans'*, 
fled before ten thousand. It was not a fight, but a 
rout, for not a man, friend or foe, was even wounded. 

Shir Khan gained a great victory ; the Chaghatais 
suffered a ruinous defeat. Not a cannon was fired — 
not a gun. The artillery was totally useless. 

“ When the Chaghatdis took to flight, the distance 
from the field of battle to the banks of the river might 
be about a farsang.f Before a man was wounded, the 
whole army, Amirs, BehMers, and common men, fled, 
broken and dismayed, to the banks of the Ganges. 

The enemy’s army followed, and overtook them. The 
Chaghatdis, not having time to take off their horse- 
armour or their own cuirasses J, plunged, accoutred as 
they were, into the stream. Its breadth might be 
about five bowshots. Many Amirs of illustrious name 
perished; and all from want of concert and control. 

Every one went, or came, at his own wiU. When wo 

* Sbdgud-pesheh. 1 Kichvm and }aba. 

f Nearly four miles. 
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emerged from the river on the other bank, a monarch, 
who at noon had seventeen thousand artisans in his 
establishments, was mounted upon a wretched spavined 
horse, with both his head and feet bare. Permanence 
belongs to God alone, the King of kings. The author 
had nearly a thousand persons, retainers and servants, 
of whom only sixty escaped out of the river. All the 
rest were drowned. From this instance the general 
loss may be estimated.” * 

Such is the account of Haider Mirza, which, though 
it bears evident mark of the disappointment and chagrin 
which embittered his mind, is that of an able man, and 
an eyewitness who had the best means of information. 
From other authorities, even more disposed to cover 
the failures of the imperial arms, we may glean a few 
further particulars of this battle, which, for a season, 
was decisive of the fate of Ilindustdn. The rains ap- 
pear to have commenced with unwonted violence, nearly 
a fortnight before the usual time. Humdyun com- 
manded his own centi’e, Hindal the advance, Askeri the 
right, Yddgar Ndsir the left. On Shir Shah’s side, 
Jildl Khan with his column, chiefly composed of Nidzi 
Afghdus, advanced against Hindal, Mobdrez Khan led 
his against Yddgdr and Kasim Ilusein Sultan, while 
Khowas Khan was opposed to Askeri. The action is 
said to have commenced by a rencounter between Hin- 
dal’s division and that of Jildl Khan, in which Jilal 
being thrown from his horse, his troops fell into dis- 
order, and Yddgdr, on the left, having gained some 
advantage over the force opposed to him, drove in the 
right of the Afghdns upon their centre. On observing 
this, we are told Shir Shah led up a body of his reserve, 
and checked the progress of the imperialists, while 
Khowds Khan, on his side, rode forward to attack 
Askeri, whose division instantly fled. Humdyun in 


* Tat. Reshfdi, ff 368—371. 
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vain attempted to rally his troops, and to seize a rising 
ground. His personal exertions "were unavailing. All 
agree that in a short time every thing -was confusion 
and flight.* 

When he reached the Ganges, he found an old ele- 
phant, and mounted into the howdah, where he found 
an eunuch of his household, named Kdfiir. He ordered 
the driver to cross the river, but the man told him that 
the animal was quite unequal to it, and would be 
drowned. Kafiir hinted to the Emperor that the man 
wished to carry over the elephant to the Afghdns, and 
that it was better to put him to death ; that he would 
undertake to guide the animal. On this HumAyun 
drew his sword, and struck the driver, who fell wounded 
into the water. The eunuch then stepped down on the 
, elephant’s neck, and directed him across. As they 
gained the banks, which were very steep, the Emperor 
found it difficult to movant them, when a soldier, who 
had just gained the shore, presenting his hand to the 
Emperor, drew him up. Huradyun asked his deliverer’s 
name, and was answered, Shems-ed-din Muhammed of 
Ghazni, in the service of Mirza Kdmrdn. The Emperor 
made him high promises. At this moment he was 
recognised by Mokadain Beg, one of Kamrdn’s nobles, 
who came forward and presented his own horse, f 


■* Akbeinaraa, ff. 4.5, 46, 47. ; 
Joulier, c. 5 . ; Feiishta, vol. ii. 
pp. 89, 90 . J Khafl Khat), ffi 48, 49 . 
The Tab. Akb. ff. 151. 166., and 
Tar, Niz. f. 214., Tar. Bed. 143., 
-with the Nisabnama, f. 93-, agree 
that the Chaghat&i army fled with 
little or no fighting. 

+ Akberndma, f. 47. ; Nisdb- 
ndma, f. 93. ; Jouher, c. 5 . ; Tar. 
Beddani, f. 1 44. ; Kholdset-ul-To- 
wdukh, f. 260 . 

The narrative of Jouher, which 
he gives on the Emperor’a own 
authority, differs from the account 


of the others in several particulate. 
" His Majesty further related," says 
he, “ that when he arrived near 
the bank, it was so steep that he 
could not find a place to ascend. 
At length, some of the standard 
bearers (tdgh-bdidn), sons of Baba 
Jeidir, viz.. Mil za Muhammed and 
Ters Beg, tied 6ieir turbans tc^ether, 
and throwing an end of the cloth 
to him, he, with some difficulty, 
climbed up ; they then brougiit him 
a horse, on which he mounted and 
proceeded to Agra.” — Stewart’s 
Jouher, p. 22., corrected by the 
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Shems-ed-tli'n afterwards became one of the moat tlia- 
tiiigiiislied noblemen of the empire, was made Khan 
Azim, and was the atkeh, or foster father, of Akber, in 
those days a connection of no small importance. 

Huinayun was soon after joined by Askeri Mirza, 
and by Yadgar Nilsir Mirza, and they all, with the few 
attenclants they could collect, pushed on for Agra. By 
the road they passed a walled village *, the inhabitants 
of which, probably accustomed to be plundered alike by 
the conquerors and the conquered, refused all inter- 
course with the fugitives, even in the way of buying 
and selling the necessaries of life ; and, it was alleged, 
attempted to cut off and plunder the stragglers. Hu- 
miiyun, when informed of tins refusal, desired Askeri 
Mirza, Yildgslr and Ilindal, who had also joined liirft, 
to go and jiunish their insolence. If we believe Abul- 
fazl, about thirty thousand of the neighbouring popu- 
lation had by this time risen to defend themselves, or 
attack the retiring troops. But the number on the 
spot was probably inconsiderable. Askeri declined 


oiiginnl. Stewart colls the tfiyli- 
bdran, " camp-colour men ; ” I sus- 
pect the woul should bo tfiyhddran, 
“ nobles who had the tugli-banner,” 
niiba Jeldir was a man of high 
rank. 

* The name of this village is not 
very cleai. Major Price (Mahom. 
Annals) calls it Bankapur, or Beh- 
gdnu ; Major Stewart's Jouher has 
Bhyngang. My copy of the Ak- 
berndma. No. 1. f. 47., reads Beli- 
kdnu, or Behganu; that No. 2. 
f. 96.] has Bingala. In the Memoirs 
of Jouher, the opposition made near 
this village is not treated as so for- 
midable as it is by Ahulfazl. It is 
said " that ilie peasants stop^ied 
the road, and one of them wounded 
Mytza Yddgdr with an arrow ; on 
, which the Myrza said to the prince 
Askeri, ' Do you go on aud punish 


these villagers, while I stop to dress 
my wound.’ The prince was dis- 
pleased at tliis request, aud gave 
the Myrza some abuse ; on which the 
other retorted in harsher language, 
when the prince struck him three 
times with his horsewhip. ‘ I will 
repay you after the fashion of kings,' 
said Yddgdr, and strurk him several 
successive blows with his whip, 
without intcimission. When in- 
telhgence of this unpleasant fracas 
reached the Emperor, he said, ‘ They 
had better have vented their spite 
on the robbers than on each other. 
What has happened cannot he re- 
called ; but let us hear no more of 
it.’ ” — Stewart’s Mem. of Ilumayun, 
p. 23,, slightly modiited from the 
original. Ahulfazl makes the first 
blows proceed from Yddgdr. 
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going. “ It is from such ivant of co-operation among 
you,” said Yddgdr Ndsir Mirza indignantly, “ that wo 
are brought to the state in which we are ; and still 
you are not corrected.” These woi’ds produced an 
altercation, and some blows of a whip followed on both 
sides. Yddgdr and Hindal Mirza then attacked the 
villagers, and put many of them to the sword. Mirza 
Askeri’s conduct on this occasion gave great offence to 
the Emperor. From this place Humdyun posted on 
to Agra.* 

At Agra, Ilnmdyun found little to console him. The 
quarrels of the brothers and their mutual jealousies had 
thrown every thing into disorder. The whole govern- 
ment and army were disorganised. Kdmrdn, when he 
set out from Agra, had induced some of the officers of 
government, and a great portion of the garrison, to 
accompany him to the Pcnjdb. The country had been 
drained of troops to form the Emperoi‘’s army, the 
greater part of which had perished in the Ganges, or by 
the sword of the Afghans, while the scanty remainder 
was dispersed in flight. There was, therefore, no con- 
siderable force in reserve to form the nucleus of a new 
army. Nor did any means exist of calling out, in this 
emergency, the national resources that were, still left. 
The nobles were discontented; the peasantry, 'a prey to 
misrule and anarchy ; the Afghdns hard in pursuit. 
The Emperor, without entering the city, alighted in the 
suburbs at the house f of Syed Ratia-cd-dln, a very 
learned and eminent Sufi doctor, who, like many of the 
distinguished divines of his time, had a high reputation 
for political sagacity. As circumstances were urgent, 
Hindal Mirza was sent with his followers into the fort to 

* Akbernama, f, 4>7. that in the late battle he saw a 

+ The Akberndma (f. 47.) makes troop of derwishes attack his lines, 
this visit take place the morning and not desist till they had broken 
after Humaynn's ariival. The Ni- through them. This of course rei 
sdbndma (f. 94.) asserts that, in this ferred to something supernatural, 
conversation, Humdyun affirmed 
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bring 011 tlio Emperor’s mother, sisters and family, with 
their domestics, and such part of their treasure and 
jewels as they were able to remove. The Syed, mean- 
wliile, placed before the Emperor, bread, melons, and 
such homely fare as his house at the moment afforded, 
and soothed his mind by moral and religions reflections 
on the instability of fortune. Having breakfasted, the 
Emperor consulted him as to the practicability of de- 
fending Agra. From this attempt the Syed strongly 
dissuaded him, as being hopeless, and advised him to 
hasten forward to Lahur, where his brother Kamrdn’s 
power was still unbroken. When the Emperor de- 
parted, he presented him with a horse richly caparisoned, 
and gave him his blessing. Ilumdyun, now abandon- 
ing his capital, rode off to Sikri.* He was soon after 
followed and joined by Ilindal with the household. 

liuindynn had not been long at Sikri, in his father 
Bdber’s garden, when an arrow discharged from an 
eminence by an unknown hand, foil close by his side. 
Haider Mlrza and an officer, who were sent to discover 
whence the arrow proceeded, both returned wounded. 
Apprehensive of treachery, he proceeded on his route 
to Delhi. He seems to have been in an irritable state, 
and had but few Amirs left along with him. One of 
them, Mir Fakr Ali, happening to ride on before him 
on the road, Humayun called out angrily, “ It was by 
thy advice that I passed the Ganges. Better would it 
have been that thou hadst perished there than that this 
should happen. Go immediately, and leave me.” Fakr 
Ali fell back.f The Emperor had not a more faithful 
or zealous servant than the Mir, who died soon after 
on the road to Sirhend. 

But the Emperor was not doomed to retreat in quiet. 
Hardly had he reached his’ ground at the first stage, 
at Bijfina on the banks of the Kanbir, when Askeri 

* Joulier, c. 6. j Akliemamaj t Joulier, o. 6 . ; AkkeTnama, 
f. 4(7. f. 47. 
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arrived with infoimation that Mir Ferld Ghr, who had chap. v. 
been sent in pursuit of them by Shir Shah, was fast 
approaching. The Mirza, therefore, advised Plumayun 
to renew his march without losing a moment, offering, 
with the few troops still left, to cover his retreat. All 
was now unseemly trepidation. “ In consequence of 
this advice,” says Jouher, “ the (Emperor) mounted 
his horse and set off, but the followers were thrown 
into the greatest alarm, not knowing what to do. N'o 
one attempted to assist another; the son paid no at- 
tention to liis father, nor the father to the son, but each 
person endeavoured to conceal whatever valuables he 
had, and to make his escape; and, to add to their dis- 
tress, a very heavy rain fell. In short, God preserve 
us from seeing such another day.” The Emperor, 
struck with the misery and dismay of his followers, seems 
at length to have thought of conducting his retreat 
with some degree of method. He ordered the troops 
to halt ; divided them into different columns. He him- 
self led the advance ; Hindal had the right, Yddgdr . 

Nisir the left, and the other Amirs brought up the 
rear. “ It was ordered,” continued Jouherfj “ that if 
any person went before the Emperor, he should be 
punished, and his house plundered.” 

Humayun at length reached Delhi, where, on the t And to the 
25th of May, he was joined by Kdsim Husein Sultan Moto-* 
Uzbek, and several other Amirs. Hindal and Askeri I!®™ I®- 

' May 25 . 

now took leave to proceed to their jagirs, the one to 
Alwar, the other to Samhhal, for the purpose of making 
some hasty arrangements on the spot. The Emperor 
did not venture to prolong his stay in the ancient 
capital of the kingdom, and on the 27th, only ten days Mohar- 
after the decisive battle, he left it. On the 29th, May 27. 
Hindal Mirza and Haider Mirza rejoined him at the 
village of Rahtak, where he halted next day. Thence, 


* Stewart’s Jouher’s Memoirs, 


p. S4f. 


o 2 


t Jouher, from the original. 
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by long mai’ches of ten or twelve kos, they proceeded to 
Sirhend, wbieli they readied before the middle of June. 
There Tiindal was halted for a few days, while the Em- 
peror proceeded to MAeluwara on the Satlej. As the 
river was swollen by the rains, and as no boats were 
to be found, they passed it as they best could, and 
marched on. 

Intelligence now arrived that Shir Shah had halted on 
reaching Delhi, but had sent forward detachments in 
pursuit, which were only forty or fifty kos off. The 
Afghdn prince, during his whole life, whether from 
superstition or policj'^, had maintained a close intimacy 
with the leading devotees and holy men of his religion, 
and with the whole body of religious mendicants, whose 
influence often afforded him essential service in his 
various political enterprises. lie seems to have been 
willing to liavo it believed that a supernatural power 
favoured all his designs, and among other means, led him 
on by dreams and visions of the night The morning 
of the discomfiture of IXumdyun near Kanduj, he re- 
lated that, the night before, he dreamed that he and 
Huradyun, alighting from their horses, had wrestled 
between the two armies ; after long and keen struggling, 
the Emperor threw him upon the ground, and made 
strong efforts to lift him up again from it, but could 
not succeed ; Shir Shah, clinging to the ground, baffled 
his attempts. He himself proceeded to interpret the 
dream, affirming that his aim and ambition had long 
been to take possession of the ground of Hindustdn, 
which his dream portended that he would do, and that 
he would baffle Huradyun. Immediately after the 
battle he pushed after the fugitives, and took possession 
of Agra, where he got possession of the treasures and 
arsenals, and then hastened on to Delhi. Here he 
paused for some time to give the orders rendered neces- 
sary by his great success. No effectual resistance was 
now presented to him from any point of the Emperor’s 
peculiar dominions. The hopes of the family of Baber 
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were turned to the Peujdb, and to Ktibul. Shir Shah 
pushed on a strong force in pursuit of the flying 
monarch, which soon approached the Satlqj. Upon 
this Plindal Mirza, with the Emperor’s rear>guard, 
crossed that river, and joining the main body, the whole 
proceeded to Jalindher, between the Satlej and Biah, 
where Hindal’s division again halted, while Humdyun 
proceeded to L^hdr on the Rdvi.'* On his arrival at 
Ldhiir, MozetTer Beg was despatched with a body of 
troops to support Hindal, and encamped on the western 
bank of the Biah. The Afghans, who had passed 
through Sirhend, and crossed the Satlej in pursuit, 
soon appeared on the opposite bank. Askeri Mirza 
arriving about this time from Sambhal, all the four 
brothers met at Lahdr. Muhammed Sultan Mirza and 
his sons, who, it may be remembered, had deserted 
fi-oin the Emperor’s army before it crossed the Ganges, 
and had gone to Ldlnir, fled from that city, as soon as 
Humdyun approached it, and went down to MultAn.f 
When the imperial princes held their consultations at 
Ldhiir, it was still only the beginning of July, not two 
months since the grand discomfiture of iCanAuj.* 

When Humdyun resolved to bend his flight towards 
the Pcnjtlb, he had cherished a hope that Kdmran might 
still receive him cordially, and acknowledge and submit 
to him as his sovereign lord j or at least employ the 
whole force of his extensive dominions in repelling and 
humbling the Afghans. He was disappointed in all 
these hopes. Kdmrdn was much more his rival than 
his subject, or even his ally. The Emperor was re- 
ceived with external honours, and suspicion that could 
not be disguised. At Ldhfir he found nothing pre- 

Called also Gandwal, or Goind- Muharomed, the foitunate soldier 
wdl. who assisted Humdyun m mounting 

+ Akbemdma, f. 4.7. ; Jouher, the banka of the Ganges at Ka- 
c. 6. j Tabakdt-e Akberi, f. 151.; ndiy, also came to Lahdr, and was 
Tar, Niz. f. 188 ; Nisabndma- gratefully welcomed by the Em- 
Afgh. fi: 93, 94). Shems-ed-dfn peior. 
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pared to meet the common enemy. The conduct of 
Ivdmrki at this crisis was unkind to his brother, and 
ruinous to the family. His situation was certainly 
very trying. lie was placed between two dangers, and 
hardly knew ■whether most to dread his brother or 
Shir Shah. He saw that the hereditary claims of the 
former might be employed to wrest from him ' the 
whole of his extensive dominions, which stretched from 
Persian KhordsAn and the Helmend, to the Satlej and 
Hissar-Pirdza. The utmost success of the former would 
be confined to the conquest of the Penjdb, leaving 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar untouched. Hence his 
energies appeared to be paralysed, and he was evidently 
more anxious to keep under his brother Ilnmdyun and 
his dreaded pretensions, than to meet and repel the 
Afghfins. Could the brothers have trusted each other, 
and combined to act as their common intei’est required, 
much might still have been effected ; but there was no 
sympathy among them, no mutual confidence. All was 
suspicion, jealousy, and distrust. 

The AfghAns continued to advance. When their 
entran*be into the PenjAb was known, the brothers, and 
such of the Amirs as had followed them, or wei’e on the 
spot, held many consultations, to which the most emi- 
nent of the holy men, who then fiourished in that 
country, were invited, that they might at once add 
solemnity to the council by their presence, and enlighten 
it by their wisdom. Terms were finally agreed to, 
after much discussion, and a regular treaty of alliance 
and concord concluded between the princes, and sealed 
and witnessed by all the assembly. But signatures and 
seals were vain, where confidence and unity of purpose 
were wanting. Neither adversity, nor the progress of 
events not to be mistaken, could teach them the most 
obvious lessons of prudence. Each still urged on a 
separate project of his own. Humayun, who had been 
the greatest sufferer, enforced the necessity of una- 
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iiiraity, and the mischiefs of discord. But his past 
success and conduct were not such as to make them 
turn to him with much hope, as the leader of a con- 
federacy. KAmrdn Mfrza, Avho, from the first, betrayed 
the general cause, and consulted only his own indi- 
vidual interest, was anxious chiefly for the speedy 
breaking up of the congress, that the princes might 
separate, and he himself be at liberty to proceed to 
Kdbul. He, therefore, proposed to retreat from LAhiir, 
as soon as it was attacked, into the neighbouring hill- 
country ; and he undertook to convey the families of 
his brothers and of their adherents into the highlands 
of Kdbul, above the passes, where they would be safe ; 
after which he engaged to return, and join his brothers, 
liiiidal Mirza and Yddgdr Ndsir Mirza had a plan of 
their own. They recommended an attack upon the 
fort and territory of Bhckcr on the Indus ; after con- 
quering which, they affirmed that it would be no diffi- 
cult matter to invade and subdue G-ujrdt ; and, aided 
by the wealth of that kingdom, to resume operations 
with a powerful force, in the very heart of Hindustdn. 
The plan of Haider Mirza was different still. His 
thoughts were turned towards Kashmir, which he had 
once already overrun, and with which he was well ac- 
quainted. He advised the princes to occupy and fortify 
the skirts^ of the hill-country between Sirhend and 
Sarang, and undertook within two months to be in pos- 
session of Kashmir, whither their families could be 
sent as a place of safety, for which no situation could 
be better fitted. In support of his opinion he main- 
tained that it would take Shir Shah at least four months 
to bring on to the hill-country his carriages and artil- 
lery, on which he chiefly relied ; and that, should the 
Afghdns attempt to follow them among the mountains, 
their army, in a short time, would be completely 
ruined.* 
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Booitiv, All these deliberations, however, ended without 
A. D. 1640. lefi’CVing to any combined idan of oporalioii. Humdyun 
did not possess the qualities that coinuiand at once 
respect and confidence. Each of the princes was led to 
pursue schemes of his own, and became an adventurer 
on his own account. The genius of Baber had dc- 
Tmcheiy sccndcd Oil iioiie of his sons. Kamrdn, on Avhom every 
“ ° thing depended, was resolved to admit of no competitor 

in his dominions ; and, at the very moment when he 
signed tlic treaty with the other princes, and joined in 
their deliberations, regardless of his oaths, was carrying 
on an underhand correspondence with their inveterate 
enemy, Slur Shah. Eor that purpose he had secretly 
sent Kdzi Abdalla, his Sadr or Cliief Judge, to en- 
deavour to enter into a Li'eaty ivibli the Afghdn, hoping 
to confirm his own independence and power, by an al- 
liance with the common enemy. He insli’actcd his 
envoy to assure Shir Shah, that, if loft in possession of 
the PenjAb, he was ready to evince his gratitude by 
rendering him the most important services.* 

Shir Shah halted for some time at Delhi, highly de- 
lighted with his success, and unwilling, by an impru- 
dent advance, to hazard any portion of what ho had 
sained. He heard with some alarm of the assemblage 
at LAhiir, and was apprehensive of its consequences, 
shii sh.ih arrival of the Sadr was, therefore, to him a most 
ovCTturea, pleasing occurrence. It relieved him from great anxiety. 
He gave him a gracious I’eception, learned with rapture 
the divisions that prevailed among the Mirzas, and 
readily promised KamrAn all that he asked. The 
Sadr, probably anxious to expel HiiraAyun from the 
PenjAb, pressed Shir Shah to advance without delay 
towards LAhfir ; and the king soon sent him back, ac- 
companied by an ambassador, Avho had instructions 
carefully to mark the real state of affairs, and to re- 

* AkbeiD&ma, f. 48.; Kholfiset- Jouher, c, 6 ,; Tar. Nizdmi, f. 188. 
ul-Tov?&;ikli, f. 360. See also 
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turn and report what he saw. KAmrAn made every 
tiling be conducted as if this mission had been to the 
Emperor. The ambassador was introduced to a public 
audience of Humdyun, with much pomp, in a royal 
garden at Ldhiir, when Kamrdn entertained the Em- 
peror and his brothers at a grand festival ; the whole 
population of the city being called out to witness the 
entry and the reception. But the real business was 
transacted with KAmrd,n himself at a private nocturnal 
conference. The Sadr was once more sent back, with 
now instructions, and again meetiug Shir Shah, who by 
this time had advanced to the banks of the Biah river 
near Sultaupiir, encouraged him to cross it. Mozeffer 
Turkoman, who had been left to defend the passage, 
was unable to resist the force opposed to him, and soon 
after arrived at Ldhiir, bringing inforuiation that Shir 
Shah had forced his way over, and secured a position 
on the right bank, in spite of all the opposition he could 
oiFcr ; was bringing the rest of his troops across, and 
might soon be expected to arrive in sight of Ldhiir. 

There was now no longer room for delay. Whether I’he im- 
Kainran was overreached by Shir Shah, or whether lie amiiy quits 
had privately consented to surrender to him all the 
Penj&b, it is difficult to determine. The former sup- 
position is most probable. At all events no attempt at 
resistance was made. The Emperor and the Mirzas jieniidiii. 
instantly abandoned Labiir, crossed the Ravi, which ^ctobcr.n. 
happened to be fordable, and hastened towards the ' 
Chenab. Kamran conveyed his followers and his pro- 
perty across in boats. The princes were at that moment 
on such bad terms with each other, that some of Hu- 
mayun’s counsellors advised him, as the only way to 
render the army unanimous and efficient, to make away 
with Kamrin, who was evidently intriguing to depose 
him. But this proposal the Emperor at once rejected. 

“ No,” he replied, in the style of his country, ‘‘ never, 
for the vanities of this perishable world, ivill 1 imbrue 
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ray hands in the blood of a brother, but will for ever 
remember the dying words of our respected parent 
(Bdber), who said to me, ‘ 0, Hnmaynn ! beware ! . 
beware ! Do not quarrel with your brothers, nor even 
form any evil intentions towards them ? ’ These words 
are engraved on my heart, never to be erased.” 

Humdyun, in the exigency in which he was placed, 
had resolved to adopt the plan proposed by Haider 
Mlrza, and to attempt the conquest of Kashmir. After 
crossing the Rdvi, he marched on to the town of 
Ilazdra, which he reached in the morning. Here he 
was informed that Kdnirdn, with his troops and fol- 
lowers all in arms, was marching right towards him, 
The Emperor’s followers ofTcred to arm also to repel 
any aggression, but he forbade them, and waited the 
issue. Kdmrdn, on coming up, sat down beside him, 
when they conversed for about an hour. The Mirza 
said, that from the instant he had last set out for 
Ilindustdn, so incessant had been his occupations, that 
he had enjoyed no interval of rest, and that his fol- 
lowers also were quite exhausted. IJe, therefore, found 
it necessary to use his endeavours to put his affairs on 
a proper footing, and to recruit his force, and asked the 
Emperor’s leave to proceed to Kabul for that purpose, 
promising to return as soon as that object was effected. 
Hmndyun assented, with prayers for his safety and 
success, after which the brothers separated. Humdyunj 
then continued his march, and halted about four kos \ 
further on ; when he got notice that Hindal Mmza, J 
Yddgar Mlrza, and Kdsim tlusein Sultan Uzbek, had 
been induced by Beg Mlrak to set out on their proposed 
attempt on Gujrdt. Many of the Emperor’s followers, 
upon this, deserted and joined them. Hindal’s party 
marched down the Penjdb towards the Baliich country. 

Humdyun, thus abandoned by two of his brothers. 


* Stewart’s Jouher, p. 26. ; Akbciitamaj f. 4)8. 
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hastened forward to join his cousin, Haider Mirza*, in chap. v. 
the projected expedition against Kashmir. an cMwdi- 

It is necessary shortly to advert to the state of 
parties in that country. When Kdmrdn marched from Heocnt * 
the Penjdb for the pui'pose of recovering Kandahar 
from the Persians, it has been mentioned that he left 
Ilaider Mirza in charge of Ldhiir. At that time several 
nobles of Kashmir, who were discontented with the 
reigning prince of that kingdom, waited on Haider 
Mirza, who had formerly commanded in Kashmir, and 
attempted, through his influence, to obtain from Kdmrdn 
a body of troops with which to dethrone the present 
ruler, and restore themselves to their country, from 
which they were exiled. Haider Mirza, who, from the 
incidents of his past life, took a lively interest in the 
affairs of Kashmir, entered warmly into their views ; 
but, in spite of all his exertions, Avas, from various cir- 
cumstances, always preA'^ented from procuring for them 
the assistance they desired, while Kdtnrdn remained at 
Ldhiir. 

Afterwards, when that prince was lying at Agra, ’ 

Haider Mirza succeeded in prevailing upon him to send 
Bdba Jujkeh, one of his officers, to attempt the adven- 
ture along Avith the exiled nobles. But so dilatory 
was the general in his motions that, before he reached 
the scene of action, the news of Plumdyun’s defeat at 
Chonsa arrived, an event Avhich withdrew the attention 
of the Mirzas from distant expeditions, and turned it 
to providing for their immediate safety. The attempt 
on Kashmir was therefore suspended, and the exiled 
nobles were placed in the Noushehr and Rdjwari f ter- 
ritory, in the opening of the mountains between the 
Penjab and Kashmir, to wait better times. 

The exiles, however, never ceased from urging Haider 
Mirza to support their interests ; and after Haider 


* Haider was the maternal cousiu of Babcr.| 
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clianged Kdinriin’s service for that of Humdyun, he had 
regulai’ly communicated their letters to the Emperor, 
who, in his present distress, seeing nothing better to 
be done, agreed, with their assistance, to attempt the 
conquest of Kashmir. He had, therefore, sent forward 
Haider Mirza, with such of his troops as were willing 
to join in the enterprise, to Noushehr, which was the 
most practicable road into the mountain-circled valley, 
and where he could see and confer with the exiled and 
the discontented Kashmirian nobles. Haider was to be 
joined by Sekandcr TopcM, who had a considerable 
jagir in that quarter, and by his followers ; and in ad- 
dition to those, Khwdja Kildn Beg, one of Kdinrdn’s 
principal Amirs, was to meet them with a reinforce- 
ment. On hearing of the Khwiija’s arrival at Noushehr, 
Ilumfiyiin himself was to join them, and the expedition 
was to enter the hills. 

The accounts of what happened at this period of 
alarm are very uncertain and contradictory. It would 
appear, however, that Kainrdn Mirza, who retired by 
way of Bhira, contrived to thwart the plans of IIu- 
indyun. Khwdja Kildn, who probably governed the 
Bhira countr^'^, had written, both to Kdinrdn and to 
Humdyun, with assurances of his fidelity and attach- 
ment. On hearing of the advance of the Afghans 
within thirty kos of Ldlnir, and of the flight of the 
Emperor and Kdmrdn towards Bhira, he had hastened 
from Sidlkot, where ho was, to meet them at Bhira.' 
Humayun, on his part, had set out for that town, 
eager to meet the Khwdja. It was about afternoon 
prayers when he reached the Jeletn, which was much 
swollen. Anxious to cross, he desired Terdi Beg to 
lead the way, aud to spur his horse into the river. The 
horse swam awhile, but turned round, and could not 
be made to go on. Determined to force his way, Hu- 
mdyun caused an elephant to be driven into the stream, 
and then plunged in on horseback, and followed it 
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across. He thus crossed with forty tnen about evening 
prayers. They rode all night without stopping, and 
arrived next morning at the town of Bhira. Here he 
found that tliey had been anticipated by Kdmrdn, who 
had already seized Khw5,jn Kilan in his house, and 
thus secured his services. While irritated by this 
sudden disappointment, and his brother’s breach of 
faith, Jabar Kuli Korchi, an officer of his guard, of* 
fered to him to lay violent liands on Kamrdn. “ No,” 
said HumAyun, among whose faults cruelty was not 
one : “ No ; 1 refused to slay him at Lahiir, and I will 
not do it here.” He could not, however, remain where 
he was, nor could he perhaps, with safety, venture to 
push on to Noushehr. He resolved at once to turn 
back, and riding, without halt, down the baiiks of the 
river, by noon next day he reached Khush^b, where he 
was well received by Husein Sultan, the governor of 
the district.* 

The Emperor, confounded and perplexed by these 
untoward events, renounced altogether the plan of pro- 
ceeding to Kashmir, and resolved to join Hindal and 
Yddgdr Mirza in their expedition again Bheker. Haider 
Mirza meanwhile, adhering to his original purpose, 
though deprived of the assistance of Sekander Topchi, 
who retired into the mountains of Sarang, as well as of 
Khwdja Kildu’s co-operation, penetrated the mountain 
passes of Kashmir, and, as will hereafter be mentioned, 
was, on the 22d November, less than three weeks after 
this time, acknowledged in the capital of Kashmir, as 
sole ruler of the kingdom, without a battle. 

Humdyun left Khushab the morning after his arrival, 
along with the governor, who agreed to accompany 
him, and had proceeded about six kos, when be reached 
a narrow pass beyond which the road divides, one 
branch leading to Mnltdn, the other to Kdbul. It 

* Jouher, c. 7. Compare Ak- f. 188., Tabafc. Akberi, f, 152. 
bernAma, f. 48., and Tar, Nizdmi, . 
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happened that he and his brother KAmrdn came to the 
entrance of the defile at the very same time. The 
Emperor wished to enter it first, but Kthiirdn, who 
now threw off the mask, refused to give Avay, snying 
he was determined to take the lead. Humdyun was 
much irritated, and the followers of the princes pre- 
paring to assert the right of their masters by force, the 
affair bore a threatening aspect, when Mir Abul-Bakfi, 
a man noted for his sanctity, who belonged to KAm- 
rsln’s court, riding up to the Mirza, remonstrated with 
him on his conduct. The Mirza was brought to ac- 
quiesce, and the Emperor, passing on first, took the 
Mult/iu road; after which Ktinirdu following, turned 
off for Kabul. It was observed that Kdnirdn was ac- 
companied by his brother Askeri; and he was soon 
after joined by the restless Muhammed Sultan Mirza 
and his sons, Ulugh and Shah Mi'rzas, from Multfin. 
The family had no sooner heard of the dispersion of 
the Emperor and his brothers, than they resolved to 
attach themselves to Kdmnin, and overtook him on the 
banks of the Indus. 

After some days’ march down the desert that lies 
between the Chenab and the Sind, the Emperor arrived 
at Gul-BaMch, where he received information that 
Hindal and Yadgdr Ndsir Mirzas, who had preceded 
him in the same route, had been attacked and inter- 
rupted by the Baliichcs, a barbarous and hardy race 
spread over all that country, who would not suffer the 
Mirzas to proceed on their route. Here Humdyun 
^ halted his little force. It appears that the Mirzas, who 
had left Ldhiir and crossed the Edvi along with the 
Emperor, after separating from him near Hazdra, had 
marched down into the MuMn territory. Their ran- 
gers* soon after fell in with a party of Afghans who 
escorted KAzi Abdalla, the Sadr, KamrAn’s envoy, to 


«. * Keiawal&n. 
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Shir Shah. The Sadr was then probably returning 
from a secret mission to the Afgbdn camp, and on his 
way to meet his master. They were all taken and 
brought to the camp of the Mlrzas. The Afghans were 
put to death; and the Kdzi saved at the intercession 
of a friend.* The march of the Mlrzas through the 
western desert lasted twenty days, during which period 
they were subject to the greatest fatigue, and to suffer- 
ing and danger of every description. The Baliiches 
already occupied these wastes, and were in possession 
of the few strong positions within their bounds, so that 
they were able to cut the wanderers off from water and 
provisions ; and so determined was the opposition which 
they made to the progress of the Mlrzas that, harassed 
and in despair at the increasing difficulties which they 
daily encountered, the princes were forced to retrace 
their steps, and were now actually on their way back. 
The Emperor, while at Gul-Baldch, hearing a kettle- 
drum in the desert, sent out to discover whence the 
sound proceeded, and found that it was from the camp 
of Hindal and Yddgdr, which was pitched only two or 
three kos off. He sent forward the reverend Mir Abul- 
Bakd, who had left Kdmrdn, and joined him, after the 
occurrence at the defile. The holy man, who had au- 
thority to invite the Mlrzas to join the Emperor, was 
successful in his mission, and brought them back with 
their followers; after which, both the little bands, 
having once more united, advanced in conjunction on 
their march. 

Before the Emperor, attended by the Mlrzas, set out 
from Gul-Baldch, an alarming report reached them, 
that Khowds Khan, the Afghdn general, had been sent 
in pursuit of the Emperor, and was only twenty kos 
distant. Humdyun prepared for battle, few as his 
numbers comparatively were, but was soon relieved by 
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BOOK IV. intolligcnco that KhoBils Klinn had halted, mid seemed 
ikli). i-iio. tibandoiied the pursuit. That distinguished 

officer, having pushed on to Mnltdn, finding his enemy 
totally dispersed, and being unable to get any intelli- 
gence of the Emperor or the Mirzas, had retired for the 
purpose of rejoining the main body of the Afghdn army. 
The belief of hia vicinit)'', however, quickened the move- 
ments of the Emperor’s arin)'^, who hastened along once 
moi’e on their dreary and painful route towards Uch, 
over against which town, after many sufferings from 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue, they at length halted, on 
End of the banka of the Chenab, which, after receiving the 
rnioi’ waters of the Satlej and Biah, is known by the name of 
December. tllO Giira. 

Thoypi"? When rjarailyun approached the territories of Bakh- 
tmiesuf shui Langn, who was one of the great chieftains of the 
country, and whoso tribe, in times not long past, bad 
given sovereigns to Multiin, he was anxious to avert op- 
position in passing through his country, and especially 
in crossing the Gdra. For that pui’pose, he sent for- 
ward a mission, who bore a firindn conferring on the 
Langa the high title of Khan Jehdn ; and a khilat, 
composed, among other articles, of a dress of honour, 
a horse-tail standard, shield and kettle-drum, with four 
elephants. The Emperor required the Langa, on his 
part, to furnish grain for the supply of the camp, and 
boats for crossing the river. Bakhshui, who dreaded, 
his uninvited guests, seems to have conducted himself 
with great caution and prudence ; did not wait on the 
Emperor, but sent supplies for present use, accompanied 
by suitable presents. He, at the same time, encour- 
aged merchants to proceed to the suffering camp with 
5 necessaries of all kinds for sale, and furnished boats by 
beriming Einperorwas enabled to pass the Gara.' After i 

of januw. accomplishing the passage of that river, near Uch, he 
Hamedn 28 dowu the left bank of the Indus to Bheker, the 

January 26. territory of which he reached in the end of January, . 
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A. D. 1541. There he encamped at the town of Lohri, chap. v. 
on the left bank of the river, near the city and fortress an,i leaci 
of Bheker, which filled the small island in the middle 
of the stream, the opposite hank being occupied by the 
town of Sakar.* 

Humdyun, for several years to come, docs not re- Present 
appear on the theatre of India. He was now completely past caieer 
driven out of the empire left him by his father, and was 
not permitted to enter, even as a guest, the wide extent 
of dominions still enjoyed by his younger brother, and 
of which he was liege lord. His fortune, during the 
ten years that had elapsed since he mounted the throne, 
had been various. He had conquered the kingdoms 
of Malwa and of Gujrdt, and had been expelled from 
them. He had conquered the kingdom of Bengal, and 
had been compelled to abandon it. These conquests, 
effected by the superior military skill, and the greater 
vigour of mind of his brave Tiirki and Moghul troops, 
and their veteran leaders, seem to have been lost chiefly 
by the want of any well-combined general plan of 
operations. In his advance into Gujrdt and Bengal, 
every obstacle gave way before the fury of his attack. 

But when in possession of the object of his ambition, he 
found that he had gained nothing. He totally failed 
in securing the fruits of his victory. No sufficient 
army of reserve, or of communication, supported the 
victorious troops. Wherever the imperial camp moved, 
all, at first, was conquest and glory. But as the govern- 
ment was essentially military, on the army all depended : 
any disaster to it was ruin to the government. The 
change of dynasty was still so recent, that a most 
wakeful and patient superintending policy would have 

• The chief authorities for these army reach Bheker, Bamzdn 26. 
transactions are the Akheiiidma, YddgdrNdsir Mfrza led the advance 
ff. 47 — 49 . ; Jouhei, c. 7 - } Fe- of the imperial army, and peihaps 
rishta, vol. 11 . pp. 9 O, 91 - 1 Ta- arrived two days before the main 
rikh-e-Suid, ff. 151 — 154. ; Khdii body. 

Khan. The Tai. Bind, makes the 
VOL. II. P 
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BOOK IV, been iaclisponaably requiaitc iu every quarter. The 
really, as yet, nltaincO no unity, and it had 
little of wliat can bo called political, or civil, organiza- 
tion ; so that the government took its colour entirely 
from the character of the person at its head. The want 
of a grand superintending mind ivas soon felt. There 
was no adequate provision for the regular administra- 
tion of affairs in the provinces ; no effective system of 
mutual support among the officers of the empire. The 
head of the government had not the weight of character 
which inspired awe or reverence. Revolt early began 
to appear in different quarters; and that not merely 
among the Afghans, linming to recover their lost 
greatness, but among tbc chief nobles of the imperial 
court itself. The empire of the great Bdber was in 
danger of fulling to pieces. The discord of the brothers 
completed the miscluof ; for the leading Amirs, seeing 
no hopes of retrieving affnii’s by adhering to the Em- 
peror, who, bravo and accomplished as he was, was 
regarded mth no confidence, had lost heart, even before 
they were dispersed by the last decisive discomfiture. 
It was not yet fifteen years since the defeat and death 
of Ibrahim Shah, from which event the overthrow of the 
Afghan, and the rise of the Taimiirian, dynasty in India 
maybe dated. Of these fifteen years, thevigorous govern- 
ment of Bdber occupied only five ; the other ten were 
filled by the indolent and thoughtless misrulo of his 
son. There had not been much time to consolidate the 
influence of the new race. Their power still remained 
entirely military ; so that, when the army of the Tiirki 
monarch was dispersed, and his camp taken at Kanduj, 
the authority of the family of Bdber seemed to be 
rooted out from India for over. 

TheAf-. Shir Shah, whose success made him the represen- 
gMnsupre- tative of the Afghdn race, and whose abilities rendered 
stored in him Worthy of the trust, lost no time in pursuing his 
shfr'^sh^?* advantage. Though the Afghdns had been routed in 
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battle, and driven to the extremities of the empire by 
the great Bdber ; yet they had so long previously held 
power and sovereignty in India ; they were so numer- 
ous there, as so many of their race had resorted to that 
country in pursuit of fortune and of subsistence, and 
settled in it : and so many of them, for several reigns, 
had held all the great offices of the kingdom, and 
numerous rich jdgirs and estates in every part of the 
land, that their power and influence were much deej)cr 
rooted, and better established, than it was possible for 
the authority of their Tiirld rivals to be, in the few 
years they had enjoyed it. The Afghdn power, though 
broken for the moment, could still, by a skilful hand, 
be speedily repaired. The interest of a rich, powerful, 
and numerous class of brave men was at stake ; and 
every arm was prepared to aid the hero, who was 
struggling to raise their nation once more to the 
eminence from which it had fallen, and to hurl de- 
struction ou the hated invaders, whose success must 
infallibly wrest from the whole Afghdn population of 
India, not their political power only, but their very 
estates and property, and, what was equally dear to 
them, the importance individually enjoyed by the 
meanest Afghdn, as belonging to the dominant race. 
All of these, delighted with the rising prospects of Shir 
Shah, now flocked to his standard, and hailed him as 
the restorer of their glory, of their power, and of the 
Afghdn ascendency. 
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BOOK FIFTH. 

HnarlTUN in exile. 


CHAPTER 1. 

iiosiAyun’s eesibence in bind. 


SECTION 1. 

EIEST KESIPENOE IN SIND. 


BXATM OV sran ON TlfB ATOIIVAI. OF JTOmAtUN. — OONDUOT OF SnAH 

TIDSKIN. — HtJM.iCYtIN AT FOLLOWERS DETACmsD OVER 

THE COTJNTmr. — raSTIlESS IN ins CAMr, — HE SENDS ENVOYS TO 
SHAH iroSBlN — WHO rKOOBASTINATES, AND ATTEMPTS TO INDUCE 

IIDmItUN TO LEAVE SIND. nUMATDN LAYS SIEGE TO BnEKEE, — 

SOAUCITY in UPPEE SIND. nUMjtvUN at the camp op niNDAL. ' — 

ins HARRIAQB TO AKBEE’s MOTIIEE. — ITB EETUKNB TO mS CAMP. — 
INTENDED DESERTION OP HINDAL, PREVENTED BY TITE EMPEROE’s 

CONOESSIONS. DISMISSAL OP SnAD nUBEDl’S ENVOY. nUnlYTIN 

ADVANCES TO SEHIvAn. — DESCRIPTION OP BEIIW^, TO 'WlllOn HE 
LAYS SIEGE. — APPROAOU OP SDAU nUSBIN. — DIPFICULTIES OP TIIE 
SIEGE, AND DESERTIONS PROM THE IMPERIAL CAMP. — PROGRESS OP 

TUB SIEGE OP BEIEKER. nUMi-YUN URGES HINDAL TO ACT AGAINST 

f ^TTITT HUSBIN. — DEFEOTIOS OP yAdgIr hAsIR MfRZA. SHAH 

HUSEIN SEIZES THE EMPEHOR’S FLOTILLA. HDmAyDN RETREATS 

FROM SEHwAn 'WITH THE LOSS OF HIS BAGGAGE. REACHES ROHRI, 

AND CROSSES THE INDUS. CONDUCT OF yAdgAr. — ^DISORGANIZATION 

OF HUhAyUH’s forces. — THREATENED ATTAOR OF yAdgAr. — DE- 
SPONDENCY OF humAyun, wiio retreats to the desert of 
mArwAr. 

BooKv. When Humdyun, driven first from Hindustan, and 
afterwards from the Penjdb, resolved to try his fortune 
a.b. 947. on the Lower Indus, he had not long left Uch, in his 

Stats of 70 ? 
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disastrous flight, before he reached the dominions of chap. i. 
Shah Husein Mirza, the ruler of Sind. That prince, 
though he had been forced to relinquish Multan, after 
having conquered it from the Langas, as has been HumSyun. 
mentioned, was still the undisputed ruler of Upper and 
Lower Sind, or of Bheker and Tatta, and his dominions 
extended along the Indus, from the sea nearly to Uch. 

To the east of the Indus, the country, wherever the 
waters of that river or its branches were found, was 
, rich, and seems to have been fairly peopled. The more 
\ desert portions, as far as the borders of the Rdjpiit 
I states, were inhabited by various tribes, chiefly Balflches. 

‘ On the west of the river, and above Tatta, the Lakki 
hills and the BaMch mountains enclosed Sehwdn, Bdgh- 
bdn, and Dadar with the present Shikdrpflr, all of 
which acknowledged Shah Husein as their prince. 

Though he had professed to be dependent on Bdber, 
the dependence was little more than nominal, and he 
governed his dominions uncontrolled, as an absolute 
sovereign. 

Shah Husein was a man of great talent and sagacity, 
and the events that had been recently passing in Hin- 
dustan did not escape his attention. "When Humdyun 
was at the height of his power, and had overrun Grujrdt, 

Husein had sent Mir Anka Arghiin, as his ambassador, 
to congratulate the Emperor on his conquests. The 
ambassador, who cast a keen eye on what was passing 
around him, reported to his master that such was the 
negligence of tiumdyun, and such the arrogance of his 
officers, that it was impossible that affairs could con- 
tinue long to go on, as they were doing.* Events jus- 
tified the prediction. The defeat of Humdyun, however, 
and more especially his subsequent expulsion from his 
Indian dominions, filled Shah Husein with uneasy Conductor 
apprehensions, as he had just reason to look for a visit 

* Tar, Sind, f. 153. 
p 3 
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of at loast some portion of the fugitives. Tie had com- 
mitted the cliai’ge of Upper Sind, and of the island 
fortress of llhekcr, to Sultan Malnmid Bhekeri, ivith 
instructions, if invaded, to lay waste the country before 
the invaders, to leave them nothing but a desert on 
every side, and to defend himself in his castle to the 
last extremity. As Humdyun advanced, these orders 
■were punctually executed. On both sides of the river, 
from Uch to Bheker, and, at a later time, from Bheker 
nearly to Schwdn, the cattle were driven away, the 
forage or grain removed or burnt, the inhabitants com- 
pelled to migrate, and the villages destroyed. 

llumdyun left Uch about the beginning of January, 
A. D. 1541, and on the 2Cth of the same month, in spite 
of the difliculties which ho encountered, reached Loliri, 
and was wailed upon by some individuals of the Da- 
rioha and Scfidni tribes, who had remained in the town. 
“Next day he moved to the Mirza’s College, and the day 
after to the delightful garden, or Ohdrbiigh, of Bdberlti, 
which he made his head quarters while he remained in 
that vicinity. 

Loliri, or Rohri’’', is situated on a high flint rock on 
the left bank of the Indus, opposite to the celebrated 
fort of Bheker, which rises near it from a rocky island 
in the centre of the river. This island had, some years 
before, been strongly fortified by Shah Husein, and 
more recently had been supplied, not only with a strong 
garrison, but with provisions and warlike stores suf- 
ficient to enable it to maintain a long siege. “ The 
island fortress of Bheker,” says a late traveller f , “ is ' 
built upon an oval flint rock, three quarters of a mile 
in circumference, which divides a stream eight hundred 
yards in width. The fort itself is strongly built, but it ' 
is overlooked by the bank, upon which stands the town 

• Tlic older wri tei sin genoial call + Conolly’a Overland Jouincy, 

tWs town Lolni ; in modem Umes vol. li. p. 260. 
it is always called Rolni. 
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of Rohri. It commands the river, and all boats, that chap. i. 
pass up and down the river, pay a toU.” StiU farther 
to secure his position, Sultan Mahmiid had ordered all 
the boats and other craft on the river to be seized, and 
moored under the walls of the fort. The gardens at 
which Hum&yun encamped were about four miles from 
Rohri, and had been formed and ornamented at great 
expense, with all the skill and taste of the age. He 
and his household occupied the palace, with the garden 
in which it was situated; his chief nobles took pos- 
session of the rich houses that had been built by the 
Arghiin cliiefs in the immediate vicinity, while the rest 
of the troops were placed in the neighbourhood, and 
in the grounds, all the way to the town itself, where 
they gladly enjoyed some repose after their long suf- 
ferings.^ 

But the life of Humayun was not doomed to be one bm fenoTt. 
of quiet. It was necessary to make provision for the overtuo 
support of his followers. In the course of a few days, ““"“y* 
MIrza Ilindal moved with his division four or five kos 
farther down the river, where he halted, and soon after 
crossed over to the right bank. Tddgar Hdsir Mirza also 
crossed, and encamped near him. But soon after, for 
the purpose of extending their quarters, and securing 
a larger supply of provisions, Hindal marched down to 
Pater in the fertile province of Sehwdn, and Yhdgiir to 
Ddrbila ; the former fifty, the latter twenty kos below 
Rohri. 

Immediately on his arrival f, the Emperor had lost Distress In 
no tune in calling upon Sultan Mahmiid, the governor 
of Bheker, to repair to the presence, and to deliver up 
the fort to the imperial officers. Sultan Mahmiid re- 
plied, that he was only a servant of Shah Husein, and 
that, without orders from his master, his duty would not 

* Akbemima, f. 49. Bed. f. 179- Jouber, 29, calls 

t Akbenidma, f. 4g, ; Tab. Akb. tbesc towns Pat, in the disliict of 
f. 153.; Tar. Ni/. f. 188.; Tar, Suhan (Sehvian), ami Bhila. 

p 4 
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He sends 
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Sh.ih Hu. 
belli. 


who pio- 
cmllnales, 


permit him to comply tvith either request. As, how- 
ever, a serious scarcity already prevailed in Ilumdyun’s 
camp, Sultan Mahuuid was induced to send to him, out 
of the provisions laid up in store in the fort, five 
hundred loads of grain, besides other victuals. 

The answer of Sultan Mahmiid, from which he ob- 
stinately refused to depart, compelled Huindyun to refer 
directly to Shah Husein himself. Without delay he 
deputed* Mir Tdher Sadr and Mir Samander, two of 
his confidential servants, to the Mirza, who was then 
at Tatta, desiring them, by every practicable means, 
to gain him to his purpose, lie bade them represent 
that the Emperor’s coming to Bhekcr had not been 
optional ; that his object now was, not to interfere with 
Shah ITusein in the government of Sind, but to proceed 
on to the conquest of Gujrdt ; and he called upon the 
Mirza to come and consult with him in person, on the 
best moans of invading that country. 

Tho Mirza received the envoys with every mark of 
honour, and even oflered his Majesty the revenues of 
all the country j' from Kalikanda to Betura for the 
support of his household : but, on the grand subject of 
their mission, he deferred, from time to time, giving 
them a definitive answer, though he kept their hopes 
alive by the most artful representations. After a delay 
of some months J, Ilumdyun, whose patience was ex- 
hausted, sent them instructions either to return at once, 
or to let him know distinctly what prospect they had 
of success. Tho envoys wrote in return, begging to 
be allowed to remain some little time longer, as they 
entertained fair hopes of bringing their negociation to 

♦ Jouher, c. 8 ., calls the envoys if They seem to have been de- 
Kebct Beg Baviki, and Mfr Tdher tained upwards of six months ; 
Pit-zada. . Tar. Niz. f, I89. The Taiikh-e- 

t This sfjems to be the tenitoiy Bed^nni says five or six months, 
lying north-west of the Ban. It is f. 179. 
doubtful if it leally belonged to die 
Miiza. 
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a favourable issue. "But a farther time having elapsed, chap. i. 
during which no communication whatever was received 
from them, and the Emperor’s difficulties increasing 
daily, he despatched orders, commanding the envoys, 
in case Shah Husein refused to accompany them to the 
presence, to return without him. 

On receiving these orders, Mir Samander, one of the 
envoys, prepared to return to Kohn. ihe Mirza, induce h«. 
seeing that he was unable to create any farther delay, 
and that the Emperor’s army had not been broken up sind. 
by famine and disease, as he probably anticipated, now 
attempted to remove Humdyun from his territories in 
a different manner. Along with Mir Samander he sent, 
as his ambassador, Sheikh Mfrak, a man descended of 
the holy Sheikh Puran, whose family was highly re- 
vered by all the Arghiins. This ambassador, who 
carried various presents to his Majesty, was desired to 
represent to him that the produce of Bheker was at all 
times but scanty, and, far from being adequate to sup- 
port his Majesty and his troops, was hardly enough to 
maintain the inhabitants of the country ; that, on the 
contrary, should he march his army to Chachkdn*, he 
would find a rich country, fertile and highly cultivated, 
which could furnish supplies of every kind, to recruit 
and refresh the army after its late marches and fatigue; 
that, if the imperial army moved to occupy that pro- 
vince, Shah Husein would himself be at hand to assist 
their operations; that Chachkdn, from its situation, 
was admirably suited as a jilace dlarmes for an invasion 
of Gujrdt, a kingdom which Ilumdyun could reduce 
with ease, and, aided by its wealth, gradually recover 
the whole of Hindustan. 

These plans of conquest seem to have captivated the 
imagination of Humayun, who, at first, gave his assent 

* Chaclilcan lies east of Tatta Baines’s Nanative of a Visit to 
anil west of the Ran, on the eastern Sind ; and Map. Edin, 1831. 
branch of the Indus. Sec James 
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A,i>. J5.JU nuittor in a diflLrent light. The country of Chtlcli- , 
kiin, which lies to the east of Sind, was inhabited byl 
sonic brave tribes, whom Shah Husein had been unable' 
to subdue ; and must be conquered by the Emperor 
from its present occupants. It had, indeed, rich fields 
arid villages, and was watered by branches of the 
Indus, but it possessed no fortress, in which, when the 
' army moved forward against Gujrdt, the families and 
heavy baggage of the army could be deposited, so as 
to be in safety from the attacks of Shir Shah, of Shah 
Husein Mirza himself, or even of the neighbouring 
Irlbos. They considered the whole proposal as only an 
artifice of the crafty Mirza, to remove the Emperor 
from his territory. If Shah Husein was really as de- 
sirous as he pretended to bo to serve the Emperor, 
why, they said, did ‘he not give him admission into 
some one of his own steongholds ? Mir Samander, who 
had studied the Mirza’s character in his court, con- 
firmed this view, by declaring that, in^liis opinion, Shah 
Husein had really no intention to jolris-the Emperor. 
iTuraiiyun Humaydii having, at length, concurred in this opinion, 
BUokerr siege of Bhelcer was resolved upon, and immediately 
begun. When Shah Husein was told that the Emperor 
had laid siege to Bheker, which, as well as Sehwan, he 
had placed in the best posture of defence, he is said to 
.have remarked, that he felt quite at ease on that sub- 
ject; for that Humdyun would not give up the delicious 
garden in which he dwelt, to go to watch the operations 
■of the siege in the camp over against Bheker ; and that 
Eis amirs never would take the place ; a prediction which 
was fully verified.* 

Scarcity In ‘ From the time that the imperial camp reached Rohri, 
Upper and, different quarters seem to have flocked 

*, Akbernfima, f. 49. ; Tab. Akb. 89.; Jouhev, 2 — 9 . ; Taiikh-e-Sind, 
ff. 151/ 152. ; Tar. Niz. IF. 188, ff. 154, 155. 
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to join it. ' The' contest in Hindustdn had not been 
merely between two individuals, Humayun and Shir 
Shah; it was between two different races, the Thrlcs 
and Afghdns. When the Emperor and his family were 
expelled, there was no longer any safety in that countiy 
for his countrymen and adherents. Some accounts 
make the number of persons of every age and sex, who 
.now joined the camp, amount to two hundred thousand, 
which has an air of exaggeration.* The influx of a 
.very great multitude, however, into a country not 
extensively fertile or well cultivated, and the measures 
resorted to by Shah Husein for destroying the grain, 
or preventing its transport to the army, joined to a 
•bad season, soon aggravated the scarcity, which had 
prevailed from the first, into a famine, so that, all around 
Bheker, numbers began to perish of hunger, f The 
Emperor opened his treasury to supply the wants of 
his followers, but every thing speedily rose to an ex- 
orbitant price. 

Humayun had wasted much valuable time, in Hopes 
of procuring a favourable answer from Shah Husein. 
■His brother Hindal Mirza had repeatedly asked his 
permission to attack and occupy the rich province of 
Sehwdn, but was not allowed, that no interruption 
.might be offered to the success of the negodation, which 
the Emperor had so much at heart. That obstacle 
being now removed, Hindal was at length authorized 
to reduce the district, and infoimed that the Emperor 
himself would soon visit his camp. Shah Husein, pur- 
suing the same policy as he had done in regard to 
Bheker, had fortified the town of Sehw^n, and now 
ordered the whole suirounding country to be laid 
:wa8te. Humayun, alarmed by some intimations that 
had reached him, of Hindal’s having a design to desert 
from him, and march to Kandahdr, quitted for a short 

* Tar. Sind, f. 156. t ^ single loaf is said to have 

cost a mithkal. 
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lime the gavclona of Biibei'lii, in wliicli he liacl now spent 
five or six months, and leaving liia army to continue 
the blockade of Bliekci’, pi'occcdcd by Btirbila, where 
he visited the camp of bis cousin, Yddgtir Ntisir Mirza, 
and stayed two days. Three days afterwards he reached 
Pater, which lies about twenty miles west of the Indus, 
and was met by his brother Hindal. 

This visit to Pdter is chiefly remarkable for Hu- 
mi'iyun’s marriage at that place to the mother of the 
illustrious Akber. During the festivities that attended 
the Emperor’s arrival, Hindal’s mother, Dilddr Begum, 
gave a grand ontorlainment, to wliich all the ladies of 
the court were invited ; and among them Avas Hamlda, 
then only fourteen, the daughter of Sheikh Ali Akber 
JiUui, lHudul’s prcccptoi’. Ilumdyun, captivated with 
her appoaranoo, impiirod if she was yet betrothed ; and 
being told Lbat she bud been promised, but that the 
ceremony of boti'othmont had not yet taken place; 
“ Then,” said the Emperor, “ I will marry her.” Hindal, 
much offended, observed to his brother, that he had 
supposed that his Majesty’s visit to Pdter had been to 
do him honour, and not to look out for a young bride ; 
but that, if the Emperor persisted in doing any thing so 
unbecoming, he must quit his Ma-jesty’s service. Dilddr 
Begum, who overheard this altercation, interposed, 
reproved her son, and attempted to settle the dispute. 
But, as Hindal refused to apologise for the unseemly 
language he had used, Humdyun left the house in high 
displeasure, and went on board of a boat. Dilddr, 
however, followed the Emperor, prevailed upon him to 
return back, made up the quarrel between the brothers, 
and next day gave a nuptial banquet, when the young 
lady* was married, and delivered to the Emperor, with 

• Ilamfda •was of the family of Her style after her marriage was 
Zlnnileh-filAhmetlJciTnjS celebrated Ilaaiet Mai iam-makdiiij Hamiila 
saint; Kholaset-ul-Tow Arikh, f. 26l. BAim Begura ; Tar. Niz. f. 1 89. 
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her blessing. A few days after this event, Hindal’s 
camp having become unhealthy, and a great mortality 
prevailing, Humayun left it with his suite, and pro- 
ceeded to the Indus, where he embarked, and sailed up 
the river to Bheker.^ 

He found his army in great distress ; but the evil did 
not terminate there. The signs of ruin and desolation 
■which appeared on every side, joined to the recent 
quarrel, determined Hindal, who had long ceased to 
serve his brother with much zeal, to come to the resolu- 
tion of separating from him. For some time past 
Hindal Mirza had been urged by Kerdcha Khan, Kdm- 
rdn’s governor of Kandahdr, to repair to that capital, 
and to assume the sovereignty in the kingdom.f In 
these views he was encouraged by Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza, his cousin and brother-in-law, his great adviser, 
who agreed to follow him in the adventure. Ac- 
cordingly, Hindal having collected all his force, de- 
camped, and took the road to Kandahdr ; at the same 
time writing to Yadgdr that he would wait for him on 
the route, and entreating him to lose no time in forming 
a junction. 

The news of this movement of Hindal, with informa- 
tion of the designs of Yddgdr, reached Humayun on 
' the 8th of September 1541, and led him to apprehend 
the total ruin of his alfairs. He hurried, in alarm, to 
the house of Mir Abul Bakd, his intimate friend, a mnn 
of science, and of great weight and influence, both from 
his personal character, and as being descended of a holy 
family ; and, after a long conference, despatched him to 
use his endeavours to bring to an accommodation 
Yddgdr Ndsir, who was at that moment encamped 


* Tar. Niz. f. 189. ; Jouher, as having foi its object to prevent 

c. 9.; Tar. Sind, ff. 156, 157. Hindal from accepting Ker£cha’s 

f NizSm-ed-din Ahmed, the au- oiFeis, of which the Emperor had 
thorof theTabakdt-e Akberi, f. 1 52., obtained notice, 

represents Hnmayun’s visit to Pater 
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-A-bul Bakd was successful, and concluded a treaty with 
pievented the Mirza, who agreed to recross the river, and wait 
pei-OT^con- upon Humdyun; to remain steady to his interests; 
cessions. thenceforward, to do him faithful and active service. 

The return he was to receive, for thus adhering to his 
allegiance, shows the difficulties to which Humdyun was 
reduced ; when the Emperor reached Kdbul, he was to 
give up to YMgdr, Ghazni, Chirkh, and the district of 
Lohger, territories which Bdber had assigned to the 
Mirza’s mother, for her support ; and, when Hindustan 
was once again recovered, one third of it was to be 
jCTnddii. Hindal’s portion. Next day the Mir, having completed 
his mission, was crossing the river on his way back 
to Eohri, when the Bheker menf, informed of his 
mission, and desirous to intercept him, sent out a 
vessel manned with a strong party, who discharged 
showers of arrows into his boat. The Mir received 


mortal wounds, of which he expired on the 
following day. Humayun was deeply affected by this 
misfortune, and gave loud vent to his sorrow^ declaring 
that neither the ingratitude of his brothers, nor the 
treachery of his adherents, nor any of the numerous 
calamities that had assailed him, had ever unmanned 
him so much as the loss of this faithful friend. YddgAr 
Sept. n. Ndsir Mirza crossed the river about a week after, and 
having ratified the agreement, returned back to his 


camp. 

Dismisaiiiof At the Same time Humdyun dismissed Sheikh Miralc, 
Shah Husein’s envoy, with directions to inform his 

Bcin & envoy* . _ • 

master that the Emperor agreed to all his proposals, 
but expected that he would evince his duty and alle- 
giance, by repairing to the presence % ; a test to which, 


• Tar. Bed. f. 17.9. beri, f. 152.; Tar. Niz. f. ISg. ; 

f They aie said to have been Taiikh-e Sind, flf. 157,158.; Jouliei, 
Doolat-aliahaa and Barghddis. p. 30 . ; Tar. Bed. fF. 178, 179. 

t Akheni&ma, f. 49.; Tab. Ak- 
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in spite of numerous promises, the wary Arghiin had no 
intention of submitting. 

The Emperor’s affairs were now in such a situation 
that his ruin seemed inevitable, unless something de- 
cisive could be achieved ; and nothing appeared so 
likely to afford relief as an attack on Tatla. Leaving 
Yddgdr Ndsir in the government of Upper Sind, there- 
fore, with directions to proseeute the blockade of 
Bheker, Humdyun proceeded down the river about the 
end of September. He had not advanced far, when 
numbers of his people left him, and went to the camp 
of Yddgar, who showed no disposition to send them 
back. Humdyun, however, held on in his course 'along 
the Indus, and on the 6th of November reached the 
vicinity of Sehwdn. 

The province of Sehwdn, which by historians is often 
called also Siwi and Siwi&tdn, is bounded on the east by 
the Indus, on the west by the Baliich mountains, and on 
the south by the Lakki range, which runs in upon the 
Indus. It is watered in its whole extent by a branch 
of that river, called the Aral, which comes down to it 
from Ldrkhdna. Canals from this branch water the 
fields, intersecting the country in all directions, while, 
on the west, many streams descend from the hills. It is 
consequently a well watered, fertile, and prosperous 
little province. The town of Sehwdn, which also, like 
the province, is often called Siwi and Siwistdn, stands 
on a rising ground, close to the Lakki hills, on the 
banks of the Aral, somewhat above where it rejoins the 
Indus. It is commanded by a castle, built on an arti- 
ficial mound of earth about sixty feet high, surrounded 
by a strong brick waU that rises from the level of the 
'ground below. The Lakki hills, which exclude the 
refreshing breezes from the ocean, render the climate 
extremely sultry.* 

When Ilumdyun arrived near Sehwdn, a party of liis 

* See Burnca’s Travels, vol. i. pp. 47. SO, 251, 
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troops attacked a body of the enemy, who had issued 
from the fort, defeated them, and drove them back 
within the walls. Flushed with success, the victors 
came on board of the Emperor’s ship, and represented 
to him that it would be an easy matter to take the 
town, which would give them the command of all the 
surrounding country. "With too great facility he en- 
tered into their views, suspending the march against 
Tatta, and immediately laid siege to Sehwdn. He pro- 
bably imagined that it would occasion a delay of but a 
few days ; but here Shah Husein had pursued the same 
wise policy as elsewhere. He had placed a strong 
garrison, and a number of lus ablest oficers, in the 
fort. The country around was reduced to a waste, and 
the inhabitants and cattle driven away. Even before 
the Emperor’s arrival, the garrison had unsparingly 
destroyed all the gardens, garden-houses and other 
buildings, in the suburbs or near the place. Batteries 
were, however, constructed by the invaders, and opera- 
tions begun and carried on with such vigour that the 
garrison began to be straitened.* 

Mirza Shah Husein, who had watched the danger as 
it approached his capital, thought it now time to com- 
mence active operations, and marched from Tatta to 
Sen f, a town on the right bank of the river, not far 
from the imperial camp ; where he entrenched himself 
and collected a flotilla of ships and boats. He nomi- 
nated Mir Alika Arghiin, a tribesman of his own, to 
the command of Sehwdn, and ordered him to proceed 
to strengthen the garrison. Mir Alika, seizing a fa- 
vourable opportunity, passed with his men through the 
camp of the besiegers, near the bazdr, and was not dis- 
covered to be an enemy till he had safely entered the 
place. Humdyun upon this ordered a mine to bo run, 

* Akberndma and Tar. Nizami, ha^i^g at present a population of 
and Jouber, as above. about 2000. Burnes, i, p. 260. 

'I Bumes speaks of Sen as a town 
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and approacjTies made with more vigour than ever.* In chap, r, 
a short time, the mine being fired, a portion of the wall 
was thrown down ; but, to the disappointment of the 
besiegers, as they were preparing to mount the breach, 
it was found that a new wall had been run up behind 
it. Shah Husein, meanwhile, completely hindered all 
provisions from reaching the imperial camp, either by 
the river or by land. Parties of his troops ranged the 
country on every side ; and want, despondency, and 
discomfiture seemed everywhere to attend the invaders. 

They found the Arghiins brave, and well equipped, and 
plentifully supplied with aU the munitions of war, while 
their own store of gunpowder began to fail, and they 
were unable to command the implements necessary for 
carrying on a siege which, contrary to their expecta- 
tion, was protracted for some months. To add to their 
misery, the country was overflowed as the river rose ; 
and disease began to rage. The soldiers, who wero 
without bread, were supported chiefly on the flesh of 
the camp cattle, which they were forced to kill in order 
to supply their necessities ; but, seeing no end to their 
sujfferings, they lost heart, and deserted in numbers. 

Such was the pressure of misery, that their example Desertions 
was gradually followed by several oifioers; and, ere 
long, not a few even of the more eminent of the 
nobles absconded, among whom Mir Tdher is specified ; 
some of them joining Shah Ilusein, who gave them a 
favourable reception, while others found their way back 
to Bheker to Yddgdr Ndsir Mirza, whom they instigated 
to set out without delay to Kandahdr, representing 
affairs in Sind as utterly desperate. 

Some time before matters had reached this pass, one 
Ali Beg Jcldir, an old Tfirki noble, bad offered, if al- 
lowed only five hundred horse, to fall upon Shah Husein 
by a forced march, and surprise him where he lay, con- 


* Akbeindtna, f. SO . ; Tab. Akb. f. l-SS.; Tar. Sind, f. 1.5.0. 
VOL. II. q 
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fident that by such an attack he could discomfit his 
army. But daring enterprises do not suit dispirited 
troops ; and the Emperor found none of his chiefs dis- 
posed to join in the adventure. 

YMgdr Nasir Mlrza,when left to continue the block- 
ade of Bheker, had crossed over from the right bank of 
the river, and taken up his quarters in Eohri. The 
harvest that year suffered from the severity of the 
season, and from the ravages of hostile troops ; yet his 
army had increased in strength. The fort of Bheker, 
as we have seen, is placed on an island in the Indus, 
where it occupies a very picturesque and a very im- 
portant situation. It has opposite to it the town of 
Rohri, on the left bank of the river, and what is now 
the town of Salcar on the right bank. The river, which 
is here eight hundred yards wide, rolls past the island 
in two streams ; the one four hundred, the other three 
hundred-and-fifty yards broad, “ The waters lash the 
rocks which confine them, with noise and violence.” ' 
“ The town of Rori, which faces Bakkar, stands on a 
precipice of flint forty feet high ; and some of its houses, ! 
which are lofty, overhang the Indus. The inhabitants 
of these can draw up water from their windows ; but a 
road cut in the rock supplies the citizens with this ne- ' 
cessary of life, without rkking their lives. The opposite 
bank of Sakkar is not precipitous like that of Rori.” * 
The garrison of Bheker, who were not disposed to be 
cooped up without making some active efforts to annoy the 
besiegers, made two different sallies upon Yiidgdr Ndsir 
Mii’za, and twice surprised and cut off a number of his 
troops. A third time they landed from their boats, but 
were met by the Mirza’s men, and a regular action 
ensued in the sandy plain by the river side, not far from 
the town. The advantage remained with the besiegers. 
Three or four hundred of the assailants were left dead 


• Buines’? Travels, \ol. i. p. GS, 63 . 
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on the field ; some were driven into the river, where 
they perished, while others succeeded in reaching their 
boats, and regained the fort. This repulse put an end 
to these sallies.* 

When Humdyun found that his difdculties were in- 
creasing, and that he was hemmed in on every side by 
Shah Husein’s operations, he had written to Hindal, 
earnestly entreating him to mate a diversion iu his 
favour, by marching down towards that prince, who 
would not dare to face him in the field ; he added, that 
he was himself prevented from making such a move- 
ment, by the certainty that the fort, during his absence, 
would receive all manner of supplies, so that the whole 
labour of the siege would be thrown away. In conse- 
quence of this demand, Yfidgdr despatched a trifling 
body of 150 horse, under Terdi Beg, to his assistance. 
But it was too late for such a force to be of any 
service. 

Yddgdr Ndsir Mlrza had, before this, begun to play 
a double part. Shah Husein, who was no stranger to 
his ambitious views, seized upon the present crisis, 
when the affairs of Humdyun were depressed, and those 
of Yddgar in some degree prosperous, as holding out a 
favourable opportunity for withdrawing him from his 
allegiance to his sovereign. He had for some time en- 
gaged Yddgdr in a private correspondence, and now 
deputed Baba-kuli, his seal-bearer, to complete the 
negociation. Shah Husein offered to acknowledge 
Yadgar as Emperor, to read the khutba in his name, to 
give him his daughter iu marriage, with all his trea- 
sure, which was siipposed to be very great, and, to 
complete the whole, the succession to the throne of 
Sind, as her dower. It was artfully represented to the 
Mlrza, that though Shah Husein, who was now aged, 
had no near relation left to soothe and comfort his de- 
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was not necessary for Yddgdr to wait the uncertain 
period of his death, before he ascended a throne : that, 
with the assistance of his father-in-law, he might easily 
conquer Gujrat, of which he should be put in imme- 
diate possession: while the whole territory of Tatta 
would fall to him in the course of nature, on the de- 
mise of the Mirza. Yadgar’s constancy was not proof 
against these magnificent offers, and he joyfully acceded 
to the conditions proposed to him. But as he was not 
yet ready openly to declare himself, and as it was of 
consequence to amuse the Emperor, he sent forward his 
camp equipage one march from Rohri, as if he were 
preparing instantly to set out to join him. 

Meanwhile, HumAyun, whose difficulties were daily 
increasing, despatched Abdal Ghafd^an officer of his 
household*, to hasten Yddgar Mir^^motions. But 
the Mirza, having learned from the"" envoy the disabled 
state of the Emperor’s army, and believing that he had 
now nothing to dread from his resentment, ordered the 
tents back to the city. It was at this crisis that, at the 
desire of the Arghfin prince, he seized a ship that was 
on its way down the river, loaded with grain and pro- 
visions for the supply of the famished camp, and deli- 
vered it into the hands of Shah Ilusein, who put the 
crew to death. 

Shah Tin- Sliuh Huseiu, relieved from the fear of any trouble- 
some diversion, by his understanding with Yddgar 
peror-aflo- Mirza, was now enabled to bend his undivided force 
against the Emperor : and news soon reached the camp 
of HumAyun, that the Arghiin was on his way up the 
river with a fleet of boats, in which was embarked a 
large body of troops, for the purpose of cutting off the 
ziktoeh i7,j Emperor’s retreat. This intelligence was speedily fol- 
l^y the astounding information, that the enemy 
* He was Mir-MiU. 
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had seized by surprise the whole of the Emperor’s fleet 
which lay close by the camp, and contained the scanty 
provision of stores still left for tlie supply of the army ; 
and so suddenly had this been effected, that some 
females who were on board, had only time to make 
their escape, half naked, into the camp. The siege was 
immediately raised, and the army retreated, or rather 
fled with precipitation, towards Bheker, leaving their 
whole tents, camp equipage, and baggage behind.* 

A short time before these events, an ambassador who 
had been sent by Shah Ilusein to the Emperor, having 
been plundered by some persons belonging to the camp, 
Humdyun now sent Monaim Beg, an oflS.cer of rank, to 
offer explanations, and at the same time to urge Shah 
Husein to cease from the pursuit, and to show some 
sympathy to his sovereign in distress. Bat the Arghiin, 
who was highly irritated, refused to admit the envoy 
into his presence, asking what benefits the Emperor 
had ever conferred on him or his family, that he should 
now mind his distress. Meanwhile, the Emperor con- 
tinued his retreat, which was hurried and disorderly, 
every one thinking only of himself, or his own safety. 
Many fell behind, and were slaughtered by the pursuing 
enemy ; others deserted, so that, by the time the Em- 
peror came opposite to Bheker, few of his followers 
remained with him. 

Here a new difficulty occurred. Humdyun had sent 
on expresses before him, to desire YddgAr Nasir to have 
boats in readiness to transport his troops, when they 
arrived, across the river, to Rohri. But, on his arrival, 

* Akberndma, f, 50. j Tar. Sind, however, generally rise in the end 
f. 160 . ; Jouher, c. 9* The Taba- of April, from the melting of the 
kdt-e Akberi, f. 158.; Tar. Niz. snows in the mountains. (See 
f. 1 90 ., says that the siege lasted Bumes.) The account in the text 
seven months. If the dates are cor- supposes that they rose in February, 
rect, it could have lasted only four, so that the Tabakat is probably cor- 
The Tar. Bed. f. 179. makes the rect, in which case the siege was 
siege last eighty days. The waters, raised in the couise of April. 
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no Ijoats were to be found. Yadgar had sent privately 
to invite the Arghiins to come by night, and seize all 
the boats near Bheker, which they had done. To ob- 
viate the dijfficulty and danger of attempting a passage 
across to the left bank, inth the imperfect and uncer- 
tain means that he could hastily command, his chief 
officers advised Humdyun at once to turn off for Kan- 
dahdr ; but he declared that nothing but dire necessity 
would induce him to approach his undutiful and un- 
friendly brothers, or take refuge in their territories. He 
despatched a party under Eoushen Beg, with orders 
to drive in ah. cows and buffaloes from the villages 
for ten or twelve kos around, and of their skins to 
construct rafts and vessels for crossing the river. 
These orders were speedily obeyed ; and in addition to 
the conveyances which they afforded, a few boats, 
Avhich had been sunk in the Indus, were pointed out by 
two neighbouring zeminddrs, and raised. These opera- 
tions detained Humdyun on the right bank for several 
days. All this while, Shah Hiisein’a fleet was known 
to be advancing upwards; but, fortunately for the 
fugitives, the course of the Indus below Bheker is ex- 
tremely tortuous, and, from the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, the progress of vessels ascending is proportionally 
slow. 

Before the rafts could be properly constructed, on 
the inflated skins of the cattle that had been slain, 
Shah Husein Mirza had arrived within two kos of the 
Emperor’s shattered party. Numbers of the first de- 
tachment that crossed over, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, who took most of their rafts. This added to 
the confusion and alarm. The Emperor’s followers 
found difficulty in crossing. Terdi Beg had taken pos- 
session of a boat that was lying at the ghdt, or creek, 
on the river side, to convey his people over. One of 
the Emperor’s Ishek-Aghas, or chamberlains, coining up, 
desired him to quit the boat, and clear it of his goods, 
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as it was required for the use of his Majesty’s wives and 
children. Terdi Beg, offended at the insolence of his 
manner, called him a contemptible fellow.* “Not more 
so than yourself,” retorted the chamberlain ; on which 
the Beg raised his horsewhip, and struck him. The 
chamberlain instantly drew his sword, and aimed a 
stroke, which luckily fell on the pummel of the Beg’s 
saddle; when the bystanders interposed. What followed 
is illustrative of oriental manners. The Emperor, on 
being informed of this occurrence, was much concerned. 
But as Terdi Beg was a man of high rank and consider- 
ation, he made the offending Agha be taken to that 
nobleman, his hands tied with a kerchief. Terdi Beg, 
on seeing this proof of the Emperor’s attention to his 
feelings, immediately untied the kerchief, seated the 
Agha, in the most respectful and courteous manner, 
beside him, presented him with a rich dress and a horse, 
and apologised for what had passed. 1 

The Emperor gained the left bank of the Indus in 
safety, but his dangers were not yet over. Yddgdr 
Ndsir, distressed and alarmed at his unwished-for re- 
turn, before he was ready for open revolt, in order to 
make a show of fidelity, pushed on against a party of 
Shah Husein’s men, who had landed on the bank of the 
river not far below, killed some, made others prisoners, 
and forced the rest to take refuge in their boats. He 
then returned in triumph to the Emperor, and laid the 
heads of the slain at his feet. Shah Ilusein now halted 
by the river, and quietly watched the progress of 
events. 

Though Yadgdr treated the Emperor with every ex- 
ternal demonstration of respect, Humdyun, though he 
made no complaints to him of what was past, could not 
help perceiving the change that had taken place in his 

* Meiclek. Jouliei, c. fl. ; Tni. Smd, ff, 1.57 — 

t Akbeinama, ff. 49, .50, Tab. 160,; Tai. Bed. f. 180, 
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conduct. The Mirza stiU continued his secret corre- 
spondence with Shah Hu&ein, who insisted that he 
should give up the two zeminddrs, who had pointed 
out the boats, in which the Emperor crossed. These 
men, getting sonae intimation of their danger, fled to 
Humdyun’s camp. Yddgdr requested him to deliver 
them up, under pretence that he had to settle accounts 
with them for the revenue of their lands, which lay in 
his district, and were in arrear. The Emperor sent 
them with a guard, who had orders to bring them back, 
as soon as their accounts were arranged. But no sooner 
had they arrived, than Yddgdr took them by force from 
the guards, and delivered them up to Shah Husein.* 
Soon after this outrage, he openly assumed a hostile 
countenance, and never afterwards returned to his 
allegiance, 

Humdyun, who by the late events was deprived of 
such stores as he had previouB]^Ti(JBBe0^.d.*jaiid who was 
in a country where famine raged, procLtpl^with much 
difficulty, from Yddgdr ^scsnCy supply of grain, 
which was soon congiirf^^* /h tilj^is exigency, com- 
pelled by wantjJ?'^'^*— ypplicaftion By Terdi Beg 
and some_^Qt]a(^f^l his chief,»^(.ers, to Sultan Mahmiid 
Bhekeri, the enemy whom lie was besieging. Mahmiid 
received the deputation '"■with every honour, presented 
them with dresses, anc gave each of them a sum of 
money, and a portion o‘ grain. He then called a council, 
at which various\ opirions were given, but, in conclu- 
sion, be sent the Emperor three hundred loads of grain 
for the use of his household. 

But this small provision was soon expended. The 
camp followers and people of the bazar, seeing this uni- 
versal distress, gradually went off, and such of Hu- 
mdyun’s troops as did not desert to Yddgdr were com- 

* Tab. Akb. f, ] 54 . ; Tar. Niz. the flist instance, to have been sent 
f. 190. The zemindars appear, in into the castic of Bheker. 
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pelled, from the increasing destitution, to separate, and 
scatter themselves in small parties over the country, 
in every direction, in search of food ; in which disor- 
ganized state they were attacked, and numbers of them 
put to death by the inhabitants. Wherever they had 
any opportunity of coming to action, they uniformly 
maintained their superiority : but with hunger and want 
it was impossible to contend ; and the brave veterans 
whitened the plains of Bheker with their bones.* Some 
of them were fortunate enough to make good their way 
to the surrounding countries, and even the highest of 
the Emperor’s ofl5.ccrs, such as Kdsim Husein Sultan 
Uzbek, went over to Yddgdr, who spared neither pro- 
mises nor threats to induce Humdyun’s remaining fol- 
lowers to abandon their master. When he saw them 
reduced to the last extremity, he sent them an express 
and open invitation to desert, adding that, as for such 
as remained in the camp till morning, their “ blood 
must be on their own heads,” 

“ After this,” says the narrative of the ewer-bearer, 
“ news was brought that Fazael Beg (who had deserted 
the day before), intended to seduce his brother Monaim 
Beg to leave the camp. The Emperor, hearing of this, 
said, ‘ Let him come, and he shall meet with bis deserts.' 
Having, however, heard that Monaim Beg and Terdi 
Beg wished to escape, the Emperor sat up the whole 
night, watching, while these two attended him. When 
it was morning, his Majesty went to the bath, and 
desired them to wait his return. No sooner was he 
gone than the two Begs ran to their horses. Roushen 
Beg, the wardrobe-keeper f, hastened to inform the 
Emperor that they were going away. He was sent 
to call them back, but they did not mind him ; so that 
the Emperor was himself compelled to run and recall 
them. Seeing no remedy, they came back. Monaim 
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obliged to remain.” ^ 

Tureatenc'a Jt 'vyas impossiblc for Humdyun long to exist under 
such painful circumstances. He daily discovered new 
instances of Y4dg4r’s hostility; but such were the 
difficulties of his situation, that his only chance of ac- 
complishing any thing depended on the junction of the 
Mirza’s forces with his own few and exhausted fol- 
lowers. The Mirza, however, who cherished very dif- 
ferent views, had no disposition to meet his wishes. 
He even, at one time, issued out of Eohri, of which he 
retained possession, intending to attack the imperial 
camp, and thus finish the contest at one blow. 
Hunidyun no sooner heard of his hostile approach than 
he drew up his remaining adherents, resolved to sell 
his life dear. In the meanwhile, however, Ildshem 
Beg, a trusty and faithful officer of the Mirza, over 
whom he had great influence, hearing of his intentions, 
galloped out of the town after him, seized the reins of 
his horse, reproaching him with his guilty and impo- 
litic proceedings, and succeeded in making him return 
back to Rohri.* 

fatigue, disappointment, and uncer- 
Humiyun. tainty, and deprived even of hope, the mind of Humdyun 
began to sink under the pressure, and he spoke of 
making the pilgrimage of Mekka, and of adopting a life 
(rf piety and seclusion. From this purpose he was 
diverted by the persuasions and entreaties of the few 
servants who had followed him in all his changes of 
fortune, who still continued attached to him, and even 
now dung to the hope of gaining rank and riches 
through his means. With tears they entreated him to 
resign all such thoughts, and to make one more attempt 

* Jouhei’s Mem. c. p. See also •(■ Tabak. Akbeii, f. 154. 

Tab. Akb. f. 164., and Tar. Bed. 
t. 180. 
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to bring back fortune to bis banners, by marching into 
the territories of Maldeo, the Em of Jiidpiir or M&rwdr. 

Maldeo was, at this time, the most powerful of all 
the Edjpiit sovereigns. He was possessed of great 
wealth and a very large army, and had added to his 
hereditary dominions by extending his sway over 
several of the neighbouring states. He had repeatedly 
sent to invite Humdyun into his country'', professing 
the most devoted attachment, and offering to support 
his cause with an army of twenty thousand Edjpiita. 
The Emperor’s followers flattered him with the belief 
that Maldeo would be delighted at such an opportunity 
of meriting his Majesty’s gratitude, and that his affairs 
might still take a favourable turn. Yielding to their 
entreaties, and indeed at a loss what else to do, he 
finally detennined to follow their advice. He made a 
last effort, however, to work upon Yddgdr to join him, 
but found all his endeavours ineffectual. With a heavy 
heart, he, therefore, resolved to abandon Sind, and to 
try his fortune in the deserts of Rdjputdna.f 

* The Taiikh-e Sind states that t For the later transactions in 
atthisvery time, Humayun leceived Sind, see Akbernama, f. 50. Ta- 
a letter of invitation from Maldeo bak&t-e Akberi, ff. 153, 154.; Tar. 
himself, f. l6l., and Nizdm-ed-dfn Nizami, ff. 189—192.; Tar. Sind, 
affirms that he promised to assist ff.l57 — 1()1.; Tar. Bedauni, f.I79j 
him in the conquest of Hindustan, 180. ; Eholdset-nl Towarikh, f. 
Tar. Niz. f. 191., and Tar. Bed. 261. ; Jouber’s 8tb and 9^ ebap- 
f. 180. ters. 
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HUmItUN’S BESIDENOE in SIND, 


SECTION II. 

HUmIyUN in the deserts OE mArwIb AND IN SIND, A 
SECOND TIME. 

MABCH OJT nDMlYDN PEOM BIIEKER TO TJCH. — OBSTBOCXEB BY BAICH- 

snm TO DEkIwAL. — TO THE BlKAUfR AND JliDT^B 

TEBJUTOBY. — MABDEO AND HDmIyBN SEND SPIES TO EACH OTIIEK’S 
HEAD-QDAISTEBS. — IN8INCEBITY OP MAIDBO. — BBT BEAT OP ITO' 
mAtdn. — A COTEHING PAETX POBMED, AND BDOOBSSPtri, SKIRMISH 

OP OATAXBY. — HOSTILE EMBASSY PBOM JESELMilt HUJIIyTOI AR- 

BTVES AT THAT TOIVN. — PBOOEBD8 TO THE GBEATEB DESERT. — 

EXTREME 'WANT OP lYATEB. SECOND EMBASSY FROM JESELMfR. 

— CONTINIJED DISTRESS FOR 'VYATEB. THEY REACH AMERKOT. — 

FRIENDLY CONDUCT OP THE bInA. — ANECDOTES OF HUmItDN. — 

STAY AT AMERKOT. RECENT EVENTS IN SIND, AND PROCEEDINGS 

OF SHAH HUSEIN. — PLIGHT OP TjiDGitB MfRZA TO KANDAhAb. — 
RESOLUTION OP HUMAtUN TO INVADE Ji5n. — BIRTH OP ATCBER. — 

DESCRIPTION OP Ji}n. HUMiYXm’s STAY THERE. — INCREASE OP HIS 

FORCE. APPROACH OP SHAH HUSEIN. DISGUST AND DEFECTION 

OP THE HINDU ALLIES OP HUmIyUN. — SHAH HUSEIN ATTACKS HIM 

UN3U00E83PULLT. — BIRAM KHAN JOINS HUMitrUN. HIS HTSTOBY. 

— RENEWED BOAROITY IN THE IMPERIAL CAMP. — DESTRUCTION OP 

THE FORAGING DETACHMENT. SHAH HUSEIN PROPOSES TERMS. — 

rajM.iTUN AGREES TO QUIT SlND. 

BooKV. When Humdyun found that he could no longer re- 
main in Sind with safety, he determined to accept the 
MBroij of invitation that had repeatedly been sent him by Maldeo, 
to^heker and sct out, with the intention of marching to Jiidpiir. 
touch. as the direct road from Bheker to that place, through 

the desert, was too dangerous and difficult to be at- 
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tempted, lie resolved to take tke more circuitous "but 
practicable road by TJch. With this purpose, leaving 
Eohri on the 7th of May, he marched up the left bank 
of the Indus, and soon reached the village of Aru. This 
was on the route of the caravans, and grain and other 
articles passed through it, to and from Jeselmfr and the 
neighbouring countries. No sooner did the merchants 
hear of Humdyun’s approach, than, dreading the pillage 
that must follow the arrival of a famishing army, they 
loaded their camels, and pushed away into the desert, 
with such of their property as they were able to remove. 
Eut a sufS.cient quantity of grain and other provisions 
remained, and was seized, to enable the little camp to 
pass their time at Aru in what to them had become a 
great novelty and enjoyment, an abundance of the 
common necessaries of life.* Setting off again in the 


* Some euecilotes re'ated by the 
Emperor's ewer-beaier throw as much 
light on his character as the more 
important events of his reign, and 
do not represent it unfavourably. 
’’ On one occasion,” says he, " his 
Miycsty’s water-bottle was empty. 
He, therefore, asked his humble 
servant Jouher Aftdbchi, if he had 
any water in the ewer. His humble 
sei vant replied, * There is water.’ 
The Emperor said, ' Pour it into 
my bottle.’ What water I had, 
I poured into the bottle, adding, 
‘ What a hoirid country this is, 
where one cannot get even water, 
and. as we are now tiavelling at 
night, should 1 be separated horn 
your Majesty, I shall perish for 
want of something to drink.* 1 
then poured a small quantity of the 
water back into the ewer. The 
Emperor signified his appiohation, 
saying, ‘ That will he enough for 
you.’ 

” In the morning, we fortunately 
came to a small lake, and encamped. 
It so happened that I had gone to 


the other side of it, when a deer 
was roused from the jungle, and ran 
through the camp. Although many 
persons struck at it, it passed them 
and entered the lake. IPhen his 
Majesty was told, he came out, with 
an intention of following the animal, 
and said, ' I would be glad if it 
could he t^en.’ He then happened 
to observe me, and said, * There 
is a man on the other side of the 
water ; call out to him and say, the 
deer is gone hence, take it if you 
can.’ They did so. When the 
humble Jouher saw the deer coming, 
he quickly threw himself into the 
water, exclaiming, ‘ One leg for 
me.’ His M^esty said, ‘ It is 
well,’ the otlier three he claimed for 
himself. The deer was swimming, 
and its strength failed. I seised 
and kept hold of it, till Sheikh Ata 
Beg was ordered to kill it. Fateh 
Ata (or Allah) came up, and cut its 
throat, as ordered. They can-led it 
to the ISmpeiof, who ordered one of 
the for^'quorteis to he given to me ; 
and 1 accordingly received it, as he 
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afternoon, they were exposed to considerable privations 
before they reached Mhow, where the Bheker territory 
ended. The same was the case after leaving that 
town, while they continued their route upwards, through 
a parched and barren tract, in which they had much to 
endure from want of every description, but especially 
from want of water. After a few days’ march, however, 
they arrived at Uch, where they halted and spent about 
six weeks. 

The ruler of that country, Bakhshui Langa, on whom 
the Emperor, on his former passage through his domi- 
nions, had bestowed the sounding title of Khan-Jehdn, 
or Lord of the World, when now called upon to wait on 
the Emperor, or to send provisions for the supply of the 
camp, little pleased with the return of his uninvited 
guests, not only refused to render any assistance, but 
offered every obstruction to the people sent out to 
purchase supplies, so that whatever was procured was 
taken by force. Such was the general distress that the 
Emperor’s followers went out into the jungle, to gather 
the berries of such trees and shrubs as were in bearing, 
to assist in sustaining life. What was the number of 
persons that remained with Humdyun at this time, we 
are not informed.* 

But this state of suffering could not be supported for 
ever. Even the scanty supply of fruits and seeds from 
the forest failed, and it was necessary to move-f At 


directed. Oilier two of tlie quarters 
were sent to the imperial kitchen, 
and the remaining one to the lady- 
exalted as Afaiiam, Hamlda Bonu 
Begum, who at that time was seven 
months gone with child of Akber." 
Jouher, c. 9- See Stewart’s Jouher, 
pp. SSj 36., which 1 have altered to 
bring it closer to the oiiginal text. 

* Jouher, c. 9. Jouher particu- 
larises the sanker, or sanger, and 
the her trees as chiefly supplying 
them with sustenance. The latter 


is a wild plum. With the former 
I am unacquainted. 

t An incident, recorded by Jou- 
her as occurring at this time, more 
resembles the cruel and tyrannical 
mockery of the princes of Europe 
in the middle ages, towards tlieir 
Jewish subjects, dian the usual ge~ 
nerority of Humdyun. Those who 
had been sent out to bring in the 
stragglers, “ returned, and reported 
that a Moghul, to whom the Em- 
peror was in debt, had fallen down 
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this moment, a wandering derwish, who had just arrived chap, i, 
from Jeselmir, mentioned his having recently passed 
the fort of Der^wal, which belonged to Maldeo, and 
where he had seen abundance of everything. Humdyun 
immediately issued orders to march into the desert in 
that direction, and on arriving in the neighbourhood of 'Eebii 8. 
the fort, was fortunate enough to meet with an amplei'^^"®®®" 
supply both of grain and water. Here he halted for^ aebii. 14. 
three days, and Sheikh Ali, one of his Amirs, who had| 
much influence with him, proposed to take the fort by 
surprise; a treacherous and impolitic proposition, which 
Hurndyun had the wisdom to reject, the more readily 
as it would have oiFended Maldeo. 

Leaving Derdwal about noon, after filling their water- nebi 1. 17, 
bags, IIumd.yun proceeded in the desert tract, in the 
direction of Ajmir and Bekanir, and travelled till noon 
next day; when, finding water, they lialted for the itebii is. 
night. On the day following, they again set out at 
midday, travelled all that day and the night after, and bcm i. 19. 
next day till thx’ee in the afternoon, without coming to 
water. About afternoon prayers, however, a pond of new 20. 
water was discovered to their great joy, when Humdyun 
alighted, returned grateful thanks to God Almighty for 


from thirst, and was lying at the 
point of death, with his son stand- 
ing by him. His Majesty went up 
to him, and said, ‘ If you give up 
my debt, I will give you a pitcher 
of water.’ The Moghul answered, 
‘ Let me pieserve my life. I give 
up the debt for a pitcher of water.’ 
Upon this the Erapeior took Mo- 
naim Beg as one witness of the 
agreement, Mozeifer Beg Tuiko- 
man as the second, and Roushen 
Koka as the third. After they had 
declared themselves witnesses, the 
Emperor gave him his fill of water ; 
and the Moghul drank, and went 
on to the camp.” c. 10. The Mo- 
ghul was a subject of Humayun ; 


his distress and danger arose from 
the fidelity with which he remained 
attached to his fallen fortunes ; and 
the power which the Emperor em- 
ploycdX as a prince, to the poor 
man’s iiijuiy, was given to be exer- 
cised for his advantage. The cool 
mockery of taking three men to wit- 
ness, in conformity to the musul- 
man law, renders the incident only 
more disgusting. It required aU 
the selfishness generated by early 
indulgence and servility, to recon- 
cile the most common mind to so 
mean an abuse of power. Yet ho- 
nest Jouber relates it with glee as a 
good story, and the Emperor him- 
self certainly thought it so. 
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Ills merciful protection, and halted. He ordered the 
water-bags to be filled, and sent back on his own horses 
to afford relief to such as had fallen behind, and were 
perishing for thirst, and to bring them into the camp. 
Such as were still alive were supplied with water, and 
brought in. The dead they buried. This station seems 
to have been near Wdsilpfir, in the Bikanir territory.* 
iiebin.i7. By the 31st of July, Humdyun had advanced within, 
Totife^Bi- twelve kos of Bikanir. Here he was joined by some 
of the stragglers of his army, who had contrived to 
tcrntory. Tcach Bikanir, where they found the inhabitants very 
ill disposed towards them. As it was of the utmost 
consequence to ascertain the sentiments of Maldeo, Mir 
Samander f, hx whose judgment the Emperor reposed 
entire confidence, was despatched to Jiidpiir, to Maldeo’s 
court. Meanwhile, the camp moved on to FiliidiJ, 
about thirty kos from Jiidpiir, where it halted, and 
where the troops procured an abundant supply of grain, 
and of every thing that could recruit them after their 
toils and sufferings. 

Maldeo The report made by Mir Samander on his return, was 
®ies means favourable. He said that, whatever show 

camp. professions of attachment Maldeo might have made, 

it was plain that they were totally insincere. About this 
time, a few trifling presents of fruit were sent to the 
camp by the Eajpiit prince. But new causes of sus- 
picion were discovered. The Emperor’s little party ap- 
proached the capital by short stages. A merchant had 
arrived in the camp, and, among other articles, ex- 
hibited for sale a large and valuable diamond. This 
excited inquiry. The man was found to be Sangdi 
Nagdri, one of the Maldeo’s confidential officers. Hu- 
mdyun, who had no doubts of the real character of the 

* Akbernuma, f. 50. Tab. Akb. Mir Samander the envoy. Nizam-ed- 
f. 154. ; Tar. Niz. f. I 9 I.J Jouher, din Ahmed says it was Atka Khan ; 
c. 10. the Tarikhe Bedaunij Anka Khan. 

1 Abulfazl and Jouher both make ,] Or Fehludi. 
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seller, made him be told that such a diamond was fit 
only for a prince, and Avas to be gained by the sword, 
not purchased with money. 

Ilumayun, more dubious than ever of the disposition 
of Maldeo,now deputed Shems-ed-din Muhammed Atlceh, 
to his court. But as there was a certainty that, in the 
present state of affairs, all his acts would be narrowly 
watched, he, at the same time, despatched secretly into 
the city one Rai-mal Soni, a goldsmith, and a man of 
observation. He was desired to mingle with tjie Rdj- 
piits, and to use every endeavour to gain a farther in- 
sight into the Rdi’s intentions. He was directed to 
send back his remarks in writing if he found it safe to 
do so. But, if it appeared to be dangerous to commit 
them to writing, he was to communicate the result b}’’ 
a sign. If he thought Maldeo faithful, the messenger 
whom he sent back Avas to deliver his message, by taking 
hold of all the fingers of one hand with the other ; if 
treacherous, the messenger was to grasp the little 
finger only. 

As it happened, these precautions were not unneces- 
sary. The imperial camp had moved slowly two or 
three marches onward from Filiidi towards Jiidpiir, 
Maldeo’s capital, and the Rai had announced that a 
body of troops had left that city to meet the Emperor, 
and do him honour. Humdyun was encamped on the 
banks of the Juki tank, when Rai-mal Soni’s messenger 
arrived. Being questioned what message he brought, 
he held up and grasped the little finger only. From 
this it was concluded that Maldeo was acting perfidi- 
ously ; and the report of spies led to the conclusion, that 
the real object of the troops sent to meet them, Avas 
very different from the professed one. This view of 
matters Avas confirmed by a letter Avhich reached the 
camp from one of the Emperor’s librarians, who, during 
the dispersion that had taken place when the Emperor 
Avas driven from Hindustsln, had sought refuge Avith 

von. II. K 
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the Edi, and now wrote, advising the Emperor to hasten 
without delay out of his territory. Atkeh, the Em- 
peror’s envoy to Maldeo, had been carefully watched, so 
as to prevent his communicating any information to his 
master, and was, in reality, in a sort of free custody. 
Suspecting something wrong, however, and displeased 
with what he saw, he secretly left the city without 
taking leave, reached the camp, and confirmed the Em- 
peror in the belief of his danger. There was now no 
time for hesitation.* The Emperor, believing that 
Maldeo was bent upon his destruction, commanded a re- 
trograde movement, and resolved instantly to proceed 
to Amerkot, by the route of Jeselmir. 

“ The real intentions of Maldeo,” says Abulfazl, “ re- 
main a matter of uncertainty. Some contend that he 
was, at first, really well inclined towards the Emperor ; 
while others are as decided that his professions of service, 
and his humble letters were, from the first, wholly de- 
ceitful and false.” But the observations of Nizdm-ed- 
din Ahmed, perhaps the best historian of the period, 
seem to afford the real explanation of his conduct. 
When Humdynn was expelled from Hindustan, and, 
Shir Shah extended his conquests on every side, the 
Afghdn and Edjpdt princes were brought into a state 
of collision. Maldeo, anxious to gain support against 
his powerful rival, invited Ilumayun to his aid, as the 
most formidable enemy whom he could oppose to Shir 
Shah. But when the Rdjpiit prince saw the Emperor 
arrive in his dominions with only a small number of 
followers, and they in the most destitute and miserable 
condition, and quite unfit to render him any succour ; 
at the same time that Shir Shah, a body of whose troops 
were in the Nagdr district, and threatened his frontier, 
had sent him ambassadors requiring him to seize and 

• Akbein^ma, f. 61. ; Tafaak. Ak- Fenshta, vol. li p. 92. i Kholaset- 
beri, f, 154.; Tar Niz f. I9I., Towarikh, f. 261. 

Jouher, c. 10 ; Tar. Bed f. 1 80. , 
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deliver up Huradyun; urged by the promises and threats 
of the Afghdn, and looking upon the affairs of the Em- 
peror as totally ruined, he departed from his original 
intentions, and altering his conduct, resolved to give 
him up to his mortal foe. * 

When the camp was once more in motion to return 
back, the Emperor sent out Eoushen Beg and Shems- 
ed-din Muhammed Atkeh, to seize and bring in some of 
the inhabitants of the country, to act as guides. They 
accordingly brought in two men f with their camels ; 
the camels his Majesty ordered to be picketed with his 
own cattle, and the men to be placed in custody, and 
their swords taken from them. lie made a Kdzi, who 
was with him in camp, and knew their language, ex- 
plain to them, that no harm was meant them, and that 
they would be well rewarded for acting as guides to the 
camp. The men remonstrated, and said that they wore 
poor villagers, and totally ignorant of the road to 
Amerkot. They were, however, detained, and, as is usual 
enough in such cases, treated as being spies, or as men 
who stubbornly and perversely concealed what they 
knew ; and they were threatened to be put to death. 
Driven to despair, the men contrived to free themselves 
from custody, snatched a dagger and a knife from two 
of the bystanders, and before any one was aware of 
danger, attacked and killed Tersiin Beg, who had charge 
of them, and then rushing to where their own cattle 
were tied up, stabbed them, as well as the other animals 
picketed along with them, among which were a riding 
horse and mule of the Emperor’s j and so desperately did 
these wretched men use their weapons, that they killed or 
mortally wounded a number of men, women, and horses J, 

* Tar. Nizami, f. 19 1. othei, f. 155. The Tar. Bed. f. 180., 

t The Tabakat says that these also calls them spies, 
men weie spies seized in the camp, f They aie said to have killed 
and that one of them was directed seventtcnliving beings, men, vi omen, 
to be put to death to intimidate the and cattle. 
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before the imperial attendants, who at length surounded 
them, could put them to death. 

This incident spread so much confusion and alarm 
over the camp, that several of the Emperor’s immediate 
servants spoke of retiring; several did secretly desert, 
and he had some trouble in keeping the great body of 
his followers from dispersing. The little camp was, 
however, at last put in motion. As most of the Em- 
peror’s cattle had been slain *, and among the rest his 
riding horse, by these unfortunate men, his grooms 
went, and demanded several horses and camels of Terdi 
Beg, who gave a surly refusal. The Emperor, there- 
fore, mounting on a camel, began his march. As soon 
as Nadlm Koka, who was on foot, leading a horse on 
which his mother was riding, observed the Emperor’s 
distress, he made his mother dismount, presented her 
horse to the Emperor, and seated her on the Emperor’s 
camel. 

As the road they now took Avas over a loose moving 
sand, where no water was to be found, they endured 
much distress ; and, to add to their sufferings, reports 
were constantly brought in, that Maldeo was in pursuit, 
and his troops close at hand. Humdyun, the better to 
cover his retreat, ordered Ishdn Taimur Sultan, Terdi 
Beg, and Monaim Ifhan to take a party, and bring up 
the rear slowly and deliberately ; but if the enemy 
came near, then to attack them without hesitation. In 
this manner the whole moved on, and haidng passed 
FeMdi, reached Setelmir, in the Jeselmir territory. 
But during the darkness oXjhe night, the covering 
party lost the road, and separated from the main body ; 
and Avhen morning broke, a su'spicious body of men 
was descried at a distance, following in the track f of 
the retiring camp. 

✓ 

■'* Jouher says, lie had only two consisted of three bodies of five hun- 
hoiiies and a mule left. dred men each. He is the only 

t Tab. Akb. f. 15.'5. ; Tar. Bed. writer who guesses at numbers. 

ISi. ; according to Jouher they 
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When it, was ascertained that they were enemies, such 
measures were adopted for warding off the danger as 
circumstances allowed. The horacs timt Avei’c loaded, 
had their burdens transferred to camels ; the ladies were 
dismounted, and their horses given to such soldiers as 
wore marching on foot ; so that a small troop of cavalry 
was hastily formed. It consisted of Sheikh Ali Beg, 
Derwish Koka and Ahmed, the father of the historian 
Nizdm-ed-din, with twenty-two others, who, riding 
back, were fortunate enough to encounter the enemy 
as they were issuing through a narrow valley or defile. 
Sheikh Ali, at the first shot, struck the leader of the 
enemy, who dropped lifeless on the ground ; and most 
of the arrows discharged by his little troop happening 
to take efiect, and to wound some of their chief men, 
the enemy hastily turned, and rode off ; but were pur- 
sued, many of them slain, and several camels taken very 
opportunely for the wanderers Sheikh Ali now de- 
sired Behbiid Ohobddr (a mace-bearer) to return, and 
inform the Emperor of their success. Behbiid, having 
cut oflF the heads of two of the enemy who had fallen, 
tied them to his saddle-girths, and, riding back, threw 
them down exidtingly before the Emperor, who re- 
ceived them as a fortunate omen, prostrated himself in 
thanksgiving and praise, and despatched him to recal 
the party. Sheikh Ali was desired still to bring up the 
rear, and, in a short time, the weary wanderers reached 
a well in which there was some water, and halted. * 

At the same time the party, that had lost their way 
during the night, made their appearance, and joined 
them, bringing in a number of cows and buffaloes, 
which they had seized in the Jeselmlr country. This, 
with the other favourable events of the day, renewed 
the drooping spirits of the fugitives, and they passed 
the night more comfortably than usual. 
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• AkbeinAma and Tar. Nizami, as above. 
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At this station two messengers, sent by the Raja of 
Jeselmir, met them. They complained, that the Em- 
peror had come into his country, with an armed force 
uninvited, and that, though no cows were allowed to be 
killed within his dominions, the Emperor’s people were 
seizing and slaughtering these sacred animals, an act 
most abhorrent from the religion and feelings of Hindus. 
They added that this could not be permitted, and that 
his subjects would obstruct the passage of the imperial 
camp, wherever it moved. A consultation was held, 
when it was resolved to detain the envoys without re- 
turning an answer, and, having taken a supply of water, 
to march forward on their dreary journey. 

They reached the neighbourhood of Jeselmir on the 
13th of August. The Raja, Rdi Lankern, who was 
little pleased with their visit, had placed a body of men 
to keep them off from the tank, which lay without the 
walls of the town. Many of Humdyun’s followers had 
already dropped down, worn out and exhausted by 
thirst and fatigue, in passing over the sandy desert. 
But, as the rest came up, they attacked the enemy, and 
after a contest of some hours, drove them away, but 
not without considerable loss on their own part. The 
natives retreated into the fort. 

Advancing about five kos, they came upon a village, 
where they found abundance of grain and water, but 
no inhabitants. 

After this, they entered a country where the oases 
were fewer, and the desert more dry and desolate than 
any they had yet passed. To add to their distress, the 
Rai had ordered his son, Maldeo*, to precede their 
march, and fill up the wells with sand, which he had 
done. They seem now to have gone on for three days 
before they met with water. At the end of their first 

* The name of the Raja of Jud- ataiice that seems to have pTodueed 
pdr, as well as of the son of the Rdi confusion in the narrative of some 
of Jeselmir, was Maldeo, a circura- histoiians of these transactions. 
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aiarch, about noon, they reached some wells. But no chap, n 
water came up in any of the buckets that were let 
down. It was found, to their dismay, that they had 
been filled up. Compelled by necessity, they again 
moved forward. Towards evening prayers, they found 
a well, and orders were issued that they should halt 
and rest, whether water was found in it, or not. The 
camels were ranged around the little camp, as a de- 
fence, and, to guard against surprise, some men were 
appointed to make the rounds all night, on the outside 
of the enclosure. Humdyun himself joined them in their 
watch, till Sheikh Ali besought him to take repose, and 
supplied his place. He was prevailed upon to consent 
to the exchange, and having lain down, went to sleep. 

On waking in the morning he found his sword half 
drawn from the scabbard, but was unable to discover 
by whom it had been done.'' 

That day they, onco more, proceeded on their toil- 
some journey, and, on the fourtli day, at last reached wiiui. 
four wells, one of which, however, was found to contain 
no water. The remaining three were given in charge 
to the chief Amirs. As the buckets had been removed, 
and none were to be found, an iron kettle was let down 
to supply the want. In this desert region, water is 
found only at a very great depth f , often six hundred 
feet from the surthoe. The rope which is fastened to 
the water-bag or bucket, is drawn by a camel, or by 
bullocks, which are of course at a great distance from 
the well, before the bnclaOt- ffo-mgs t o the top. In this 
instance, the distance wasHohs ciretTfor the voice to be 
heard, so that it was necessii* As solSwa.^ small drum, 
to give the camel driver nc? to wait upon"'^ ease the 
rope, when the kettle came -appearing that da^^j^pn as 
the first bucket was seen at t^sing to attend him 
was a rush to seize it, and fou-„j 

•>€ hitn. 
f See 'i 


■* Jouher, . elO. 
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the day following. Next day the Rana accordingly 
visited the Emperor, and explained to him his situation. 
He said that his principality was small and barren, but 
that he bad two thousand horsemen of his own tribe of 
Sodhas, and that to them five thousand Samicha horse 
of his allies could he added, all ready to follow his Ma- 
jesty, and devoted, heart and hand, to his service ; and 
that, assisted by these, the Emperor might conquer 
both Tatta and Bheker. The Emperor thanked the 
Rana for his ready zeal, and gave him to understand 
that, though unfortunately he did not himself at that 
moment possess the means of fitting out and paying his 
allies, he did not despair of speedily falling upon a 
method of acquiring them. 

The minute details of the Emperor’s conduct at this 
period have much in them that is curious and interest- 
ing, as exhibiting his sanguine and thoughtless temper. 
"When the Rdna retired, as Humdyun possessed no 
change of apparel, he was compelled to undress that he 
might give his clothes to be washed, and, in the mean- 
while, sat down in his bathing-gown. A bird happened 
to fly into his tent. Struck with its appearance, he 
caused the door to be shut, and the bird was taken. He 
called for a pair of scissors, and having cut its wing, 
made a painter take its likenesss, after which he let it 
off into the desert. 

The historians of his reign tell us, that at this time, 
he borrowed a sum of money from Terdi Beg and some 
others of his followers. The mode in which this loan 
was effected, is not mentioned by these historians, but 
is described in all its particulars by his ewer-bearer with 
graphic simplicity, and is highly characteristic of the 
shifts to which Ilumayun, in his difficulties, thought 
himself entitled to resort.'* When he had told the 

Abuifazl launches into an ex- him to resort to force. Niram-eil- 
clamation against Terdi Beg and dm Ahmed, with moie modeiation, 
the Amirs, whose avarice comnelled merely says that Hurndyun levied a 
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KAna that he had no money to pay mercenaries, tliough 
he believed that his Amirs had, one of his servants, 
Shah Muhamined Khordsdni, had hinted to him, that 
he knew perfectly well where the Amirs hid their 
valuables. To facilitate the search which he proposed 
making, HumAyun called a meeting of aU his Amirs in 
his tent. When they were convened, he found some 
pretence for keeping them waiting, and in the mean- 
while privately despatched his servants along with Shah 
Muhammed, directing them to repair to the tents of 
the Amirs, to search for, and bring to him, aU the 
money, and valuables, with every kind of plate or ves- 
sels that were found there, the cooking kettles and 
dishes only excepted. They accordingly went, and 
broke open the portmanteaus and boxes of the Amirs, 
tore up the harness and stuffing of the travelling fur- 
niture of their camels, took out all the money, jewels, 
and costly clothes found in them, and brought them to 
his Majesty. Of the money and valuables so found, he 
restored one half to the owners, the other half he gave 
to his own servants and others. Of the clothes, two- 
thirds were restored to the owners, the remaining third 
being retained for the use of the impei’ial household. 
In this rather unprincely way, so disparaging to his 
nobles, he was enabled to make presents of richly orna- 
mented daggers, and of some money, to the EAna and 
his sons.* 


benevolence (masaadet) from them. 
Tcrdi Beg seems to have been a 
hardy old soldier, not much pleased 
with the mode in which he saw af- 
fairs managed, and piobably not 
very conciliating in his manners. 
From the constant demands made 
upon him when distress occurred, 
and the collisions thereby occa- 
sioned, it may be inferred that, by 
foresight and attention, he kept his 
own immediate followers and their 
cattle in tolerable order, and was 


little satisfied with the unceremo- 
nions requisitions made upon him, 
in trying circumstances, to correct, 
at his risk and at his expense, the 
negligence and oversights of such 
as had not been equally provident. 
Such a man could har^y be in fa- 
vour with the retainers of a thought- 
less court. 

* For the transactions in the de- 
sert, see Akhern&ma, £ 60, 61.; 
Tabakdt-eAkberi, ff.l64,l66.; Tar. 
Niz. f. 190 — 2 ; Jouher, 0. 10, 
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BOOK V. Humdyun mnained about seven \veeks at A.morkot, 
iB-42. to recruit and refresh himself and his exhausted fol- 
lowers. During this time, he received evciy assistance 
Aimeikot. from the Edna that his limited means allowed, and got 
some information of the transactions that had taken 
place in Sind, after his departure from Eohri. 
uecent We have seen that Shah Husein Mirza, after forcing 
Smdr the Emperor to raise the siege of Sehwdn, had failed in 
his attempt to intercept him in his retreat. As long as 
he had any apprehensions of Humdyun, he continued 
to court Yddgar Ndsir Mirza, and to buoy up his mind 
with the hopes of succeeding him in Sind, as his son-in- 
law, and even of placing him on the throne of Gujrat 
Beginning and of Delhi itself. Yddgdr, lured by these promises, 
had treacherously renounced his allegiance to Humdyun, 
and, about the middle or end of April, had crossed over 
to Saker on the right bank of the river, and sent some 
of the cannon and guns belonging to his division into 
the fort of Bheker. Humdyun had- been compelled to 
Moharrem leavo Khori on the 7 th of May, and, on tb^-lOth, Shah 
«i— 24 , jjugein^ having ascertained that he was ideally on his 

Prooeedinga way to TJch, repaired to Bheker in person. The keen 
nuBdn, and sagacious, but stern and cruel, Arghiin examined 
every department, and the condition of every thing, 
with his oivn eyes. He sharidy reprehended the gover- 
nor, Sultan Mahmiid Bhekeri, for the waste committed 
on the corn in the granaries, and especially for having 
employed it, to feed his own enemy. Determined to 
make an example, though unwilling to punish that 
nobleman personally, he impaled the probably innocent 
storekeeper before Mahmiid’s gate. Malck and Timer, 
the two chiefs who had assisted Humdyun to cross the 
river, by discovering to him where some boats were 
sunk, and whom Yddgdr had basely seized and de- 
livered up, he commanded to be flayed alive before the 

11.; TariUi-e Sind, ff. l6l— 3. j Bedduui, ff. ISO, 181 . ; Kliolaset-ul 
Feriblita, vol. ii. p. 92—95. , T»r. Towdrfkli, f. 
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gates of Saker. After Iliimdyun’s departure, the camp 
followers, and men of every class, who had been unable 
to accompany the Emperor in his flight, scattered in 
consternation and despair over the surrounding country. 
Yddgar, whose importance was destroyed by the de- 
parture of the Emperor, shared the fate of traitors who 
cease to be necessary ; he saw every promise made to 
him broken ; and hardly two months had elapsed after 
Humdyun’s departure, before he was glad to flee from 
Sind *, and to take the road to Kandahdr. He arrived 
near that city when Kdmrdn was besieging Hindal, and 
had reduced it to extremity. Yddgir accompanied 
Kdmrdn to Kdbul, whence that prince despatched am- 
bassadors to Shah Husein, to request that he would 
send back his sister Shehr-Bdnu Begum, YddgAr’s wife, 
with her son Mirza Sanjer. The Arghiin instantly 
complied, and sent them forward by the barren wastes 
and wild passes between Sind and Kandahar, with every 
outward mark of honour ; accompanied by a number of 
the stragglers and others who had separated from the 
Emperor in Sind, and still survived in that territory. 
But, says Abulfazl, he committed an error, intentional 
or not, in sending them through that desert tract, which 
is destitute both of water and forage, unprovided with 
sufSlcient supplies, so that numbers perished ; and those 
who reached the town of Shdl, in addition to all rheir 
other sufierings, were seized with malignant fever, by 
which, among others, the princess was carried off, so 
that, of two or three thousand persons who' were in the 
caravan, very few survived to reach Kandahdr Shah 
Husein, having remained near Rohri till the middle of 
July, and put every thing in order, went down to 
Sehwdnf, where he staid a week, to see that the 

* Jonher says, he was not al- bably as if he had been a common 
lowed to leave Sind till he had paid traveller or merchant j Tar. Sind, 
a shahrubhi for every man, seven f. l63.; Jonher, e. 13. 
for every camel, and five for every 'f Akheiniima, f. 56. 
horse that accompanied him ; pro- 
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breaches and damage done to the walls were properly 
repaired, and then went on to Sen. 

While Hnmdyun remained at Amerkot, he held con- 
sultations as to the course which it was most expedient 
for him to follow. It would appear that the Eaja, Edna 
Parsdd, had not been long in possession of his prin- 
cipality, and looked to the Emperor for assistance in 
maintaining himself against Jdni Beg, the chief who 
had been dispossessed, as well as for taking revenge on 
Shah Husein, who had put his father to death. The 
Edna strongly recommended an invasion of Lower Sind, 
and, as the first step towards that attempt, an inroad 
into Jiin, the inhabitants of which, being ill-affected to 
the Arghiins, would certainly join the invaders. The 
small and barren district of Amerkot was not a fit place 
for the lengthened residence of a prince like Humdyun. 
It was accordingly resolved to march towards Jiin with 
their united forces. And the Baja, having been pre- 
vailed upon to withdraw his people from the castle of 
Amerkot, the Emperor, on the 11th of October, placed 
in it Haralda Bdnu Begum and the rest of his family, 
with such attendants as he could spare, under the 
charge of Khwdja Moazem, Hamida’s brother, and him- 
self set out on his expedition. Four days after, on 
Sunday the 15th of October, in this solitary castle, sur- 
rounded on every side by sandy deserts, Hamida Bdnu 
Begum gave birth to a prince, who was afterwards to 
be the Emperor Akber, the ornament of his line and 
family.* 

The Emperor learned the joyful tidings from Terdi 
Beg Khan, at the first stage, about twelve kos from 
Amerkot, where he was stiU encamped. “As soon,” 
says one who attended him, “ as the Emperor had 
finished his thanksgivings to God, the Amirs were in- 
troduced, and offered their congi'atulations. He then 


* Akbern&ma, f. .51. 
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called Jouher, and asked, what he had committed to his 
charge. Jouher answered, two hundred Shahruhies, a 
silver wristlet, and a musk-bag ; adding that the two 
former had been restored to their owners. Plis Majesty 
inquired the reason of this, as they had been given to 
him to keep. Jouher said, that, in doing so, he had 
obeyed his Majesty’s orders. On this, the Emperor 
ordered the musk-bag to be brought, which was done. 
Having broken it on a china plate, he called his nobles, 
and divided it among them, as the royal present in 
honour of his son’s birth. They offered their congratu- 
lations, with prayers and good wishes for his prosperity, 
and that of the imperial infant. At that station they 
continued the rest of the day, and had such rejoicings 
as circumstances allowed. This event diffused its fra- 
grance over the whole habitable world.” * So unpro- 
mising were the circumstances that attended the birth 
of one, who was to become the most magnificent Sovereign 
of his age. 

The same day, after evening prayers, the Emperor 
decamped, attended by his own faithful Chaghatdis, and 
a number of the Amerkot R^a’s men, and in five 
marches arrived near Jiin. 

The district of Jun lies to the north-west of the Ran,? 
on the western limit of Chdchkdn, near the eastern 
branch of the Indus, which, after traversing the desert, 
forms the western boundary of Each, The territory of 
Jiin is intersected by numerous smaller branches of the 
river, that divide it into many islands and districts, 
which, at that time, were highly cultivated. It abounded' 
with all the necessaries of life, and for the beauty of 
its gardens, and the excellence of its fruits and vege- 
table productions, excelled every other part of Sind. 
The nature of the ground, broken and defended by so 
many streams and artificial canals, joined to the bravery 
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of the inhahitants, seems long to have secured to its 
population the same blessings of independence that ■were 
enjoyed by their neighbours, the inhabitants of the 
wilder and more barren portion of Chdchkdn, 

"When Ilumayun arrived in this quarter, he found 
Jdni Beg, the former possessor of Amerkot, and a noted 
marauder, lying in the neighbourhood of the chief town 
of Jiin, with a formidable body of horse. He sent for- 
ward Sheikh Ali Beg with a hundred of his old ad- 
herents, and a party of five hundred of the RAna’s Sodha 
horse, and himself followed with his remaining troops. 
Sheikh Ali, naturally bold, and trusting to be supported, 
charged the enemy as soon as he came near them, and 
entirely broke and dispersed them, before the arrival of 
the Emperor, who ordered all the prisoners to be put 
to death. Erom the field of battle Humdyun moved on 
to the town of Jun *, where he pitched his tent in a 
large garden, beside which the zeminddrs or chiefs, who 
had joined him, encamped. He dug a deep trench 
round the whole, so as to form a respectable fortified 
camp. In this position he remained for nearly nine 
months, daring which time he invited all the neighbour- 
ing Eajaa, or chiefs, to join him ; and, in consequence of 
this invitation, the Rais from the country of the Sodhas, 
the Samichas from Kacb, and the tribesmen of the Jdm, 
who formerly were rulers of Bheker, waited upon him ; 
so that his army at one time consisted of no less than 


* When Jtin was taken, two 
lather noted persona fell into hia 
hands. " During die period that the 
Empeior besieged Sehwdn, diere 
was a musqueteei in the fort, who 
neier ini&sod hi<< aim. H. M. said, 
' I hope I shall one day get hold of 
that fellow.' He sometimes also used 
to say, ' I wish I could catch the 
man who drew the swoid fiom un- 
der me, half way out of the scab- 
bard.’ It happened that both of 
these men were in Jim, when \te 


took it , and haying met in a bdzeh- 
^op, weie boasting of their feats of 
bravely. Their conveisation being 
overheard, they weie 'seized, and 
brought before the Emperor, who, 
after inquiry, ordered the mnsque- 
teer to be put to death, bnt forgave 
the thief, and made him a handsome 
present.” Stewart’s Jouher, p. 46., 
a little altered Many wdl differ 
from the Emperor m his ideas of 
distributive justice. 
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fifteen or sixteen thousand horse. And here, about the 
beginning of December, he was joined by the infant 
Akber, and the whole party from Amerkot.* 

As soon as Shah Husein heard of this now approach 
of Humdyun to his dominions in one quarter, hardly 
six months after he had left them in another, he 
hastened to meet the coming danger ; and soon ap- 
peared with a formidable army on the branch of the 
Indus that was nearest to Jiin, and pitched his camp on 
the opposite bank, four kos from that place. 

While the two armies lay in this situation, skirmishes 
daily occurred. But the contest was an unequal one. 
Mirza Shah Husein had all the resources of his king- 
dom behind him ; while, to Humdyun, the loss of any 
one of his old adherents, in whom his real strength 
consisted, was irreparable. 

The Mirza added artifice to force. He made an at- 
tempt to detach from the Emperor’s interest such allies 
as had joined him. To the Rana of Amerkot he pri- 
vately sent a complimentary and flattering message, 
with a dress of honour, a rich dagger, and other pre- 
sents, inviting him to abandon the Emperor’s interest. 
These the Edna carried to Humdyun, who directed his 
ally, in proof of his contempt of the donor, to employ 
them in dressing up a dog, by Musulmans held to be 
an unclean animal, which he did. Shah Husein felt 
deeply hurt by the insult. 

But the cause of Shah Husein was soon more effec- 
tually served by the habitual and uncontrollable arro- 
gance of Musulmans towards Hindus of every rank. 
One of them, Khwdja Ghdzi, insulted the Edna of 
Amerkot, who, meeting with no redi’ess, left the camp 
in disgust with all his followers, declaring that to at- 
tempt to please Moghuls f was only labour lost. This 

* Akbernfima, f. 51.; Tai. Sind, f Here we see that the term AIo- 
f. 164.; Jouher, c. 12. The Em- ghul was already used to denote all 
press’s party left Amerkot, Shaban northern men. 

1 1 (Nov. 20). 
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1642. tive chiefs, whom the Emperor in vain attempted to 
soothe ; and Hum 45 Tin was once more reduced to his 
own few, though brave, adherents, some of whom, and 
among the rest Monaim Khan, (who at a future time 
was destined to be prime minister of the empire) in 
despair deserted from his camp, and joined the Mirza. 
Shah iru- The news of the desertion of the Emperor’s allies 
himunaue! cncouragcd the Mirza to make an attempt to surprise, 
ccssfuiiy. oj. to force his position : but Humdyun, having received 
intimation of the design, had taken such efTectual pre- 
cautions, and so completely defended the camp by new 
trenches, that the attempt was defeated, thougli not 
without serious loss on the Emperor’s side. 

SlramRhan _ , . , , 

joins Hu- It was at this season ot growing distress, that the 

hmOTi'™'’" celebrated Biram Khan arrived, very unexpectedly, in 
A. It. 9 S 0 , tiiQ imperial camp. After the disastrous battle of Ka- 
A^’n-'ieia. nduj, which had finally ruined the fortunes of Hu- 
His history, m^yun iu India, that nobleman, escaping from the field 
of carnage, found refuge in Sambhal with Raja Matter- 
Sin, one of the chieftains of the country. Shir Shah, 
hearing of this, sent to demand that ’^^^luld be given 
up, to which the Raja, unwilling to incur the weight of 
that prince’s resentment, was obliged to assent. Birara 
Khan was, accordingly, conducted to the royal camp, 
during Shir Shah’s campaign in Malwa. The King 
treated him with marked distinction, rose when he was 
brought in, embraced, and addressed him in the most 
flattering manner. In the course of conversation, Rhtr 
Shah happening to observe that where attachment to a 
master is real, and proceeds from the heart, it never 
alters its course ; Biram Khan rather emphatically re- 
plied, “ Your Majesty’s observation is just; real attach- 
ment can never change.” With much difficulty he 
effected his escape, near Berhdnpiir, in company with 
AbuMsim, who had been governor of GiidHdr under 
Humdyun, and they took the road to Gujrdt. As they 
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travelled along, an ambassador of Shir Shah’s, who was 
on his way back from that country, having heard of 
Biram Khan’s escape, and that some person of distinc- 
tion was lurking in the neighbourhood, sent a pax'ty 
of his escort, who seized Abulkdsim, a nobleman re- 
markable for his fine countenance and noble deport- 
ment. Biram Khan, seeing their mistake, with his usual 
high spirit and honourable feeling exclaimed, “ I am 
Birara Khan.” But Abulk/isim, eager to preserve his 
friend, with much presence of mind interposed, and 
coolly observed ; “ See how my faithful servant, to save 
me, is willing thus to run into danger! Do him no 
injury, poor fellow! Let him go.” Biram Khan Avas 
accordingly turned away, and reached GnjrAt, Avhere he 
was well received by Sultan Mahmfid, who then filled 
the throne. Abulkdaim was carried before Shir Shah, 
who, insensible to the noble devotedness of his friend- 
ship, put him to death. Shir Shah often remarked, that 
from the tone in which Birara Khan assented to his 
observation that genuine attachment never changes, he 
felt persuaded he never could gain him. Sultan Mah- 
miid in vain endeavoured to retain Biram in Gujrdt. 
He obtained leave to make the pilgrimage of Mekka, 
repaired to Surat, as if for that purpose, passed over 
into Kattiawdr, and thence, soon after, joined Humfiyun 
at Jiin. The Emperor Avas much delighted on hearing 
of the approach of so eminent a person, at a moment of 
such difficulty, and made all the leading men in his 
camp go out to receive and welcome him.* 

But Humdyun felt daily, more and more, that Avhile 
the position of his camp made it nearly unassailable, it 
at the same time made it easier for the enemy to cut off 
his supplies. This difficulty was not felt as long as he 
had the tribes of the desert for his friends. But since 
they had abandoned him, he was compelled to send out 
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his own retainers in greater numbers, and to greater 
distances than before, in order to secure the needful 
provision of grain and other necessaries. In a short 
time, all the nearer sources of supply had failed. In 
this exigency, hearing that there was a castle in the 
Thari, which contained an ample store of com and 
other necessaries, and that it could be reduced with no 
great force, he detached Sheikh Ali Beg Jeldir on the 
service; and that officer succeeded so far as to send 
back considerable supplies to the camp. But Shah 
Husein, having been informed of his motions, ordered 
Isa Tcrhhan, one of his generals, to march and attack 
the detachment, and cut off all supplies of grain from 
the imperial camp. That officer showing some hesita- 
tion, the duty was committed to Snltan Mahmiid Khan 
Bhekeri, who till now had remained in disgrace, and 
who, anxious for an opportunity of recovering the 
prince’s favour, gladly accepted the command, and 
, inarched to the relief of the castle ; while Shah Husein, 
to divert and occupy the Emperor’s attention, pressed 
upon the imperial army more closely than ever, both by 
land and water, and engaged it in daily skirmishes. The 
Emperor, however, having heard of the march of the de- 
tachment that was sent against Sheikh Ali, despatched 
Ishdn Tairaur Sultan with a reinforcement to his assist- 
ance. As Sheikh Ali was superseded in the command by 
Ishsln Taimur’a arrival, he was much offended, and the 
circumstance produced a very unseasonable quarrel be- 
tween those two officers. Sheikh Ali, it would appear, 
was desirous of avoiding a regular conflict. 

Plumayun, meanwhile, tired of being shut up more 
closely than ever within his intrenchments, and seeing 
no prospect of effecting any thing by the defensive plan 
of operations to which he was reduced, had determined 
to hazard a battle. “ At this time,” says Jouher, 
“ H. M. said, Shah Husein has advanced three or four 
times in battle-array, to fight. If he comes back to- 
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morrow morning, I will marcli out and attack liiin.” 
With this intention he repeated the FiUehi *, and 
changed the unfit for bettei* horses. Plis resolution was 
to fight on the morrow. It was the holy month of 
Ramzdn, and after breaking his fast (at sunset), one 
watch of the night had passed, when a person came 
from the river-side, and said, “ There is some one on 
the other bank who calls for a boat.” H. M. said, 
“ Ask his name, who calls for a boat at so untimely an 
hour.” They asked, “ Who are you, that want a boat ?” 
He answered, “ I am Ishdn Tairaur Sultan.” This was 
reported to the Emperor, who said, “ God grant that 
aU may be Avell ! ” A boat was sent across, and Ishdn 
came before the throne, where he told of the death of 
Sheikh Ali Beg, and his own defeat.” f 

It would appear that Sultan Mahmiid Khan, having 
been joined by some of the neighbouring tribes, watch- 
ing his opportunity, one morning about sunrise, made 
an unexpected attack upon the imperial detachment. 
The combat was desperate, and bloody. It is insinuated 
that Terdi Beg J, who probably commanded in the name 
of Ishdn Taimur, acted but remissly. Sheikh Ali, ■with 
his sons and retainers, stood firm, and fell fighting 
bravely. The loss was great on both sides, but espe- 
cially on that of Humdyun. 


* This is a solemn prayer from 
the Koran, and is generally repeated 
when danger is apprehended, 
t Jouher, c. 12. 

f Tar. Sind, f. l64. Terdi Beg 
is repeatedly mentioned as behaving 
ill, especially by Abulfazl, who wiites 
of him with great bitterness. But, as 
he was put to death by Biram Khan, 
whose panegyrist that writer is, some 
doubts may be entertained of the 
historian’s impartiality: especially as 
Terdi Beg, on many occasions of 
danger and difficulty, is repiesented 
as comporting hirosdf bravely, and 
bearing the brunt of the action. He 


was one of the oldest of the Cha- 
ghatoi nobles, and perhaps next in 
importance to the Emperor. He 
stood in the way of the able and 
ambitious Biram Khan’s power, the 
TransoTuan chiefs looking up to 
him, as those from Persia did to 
Biram Khan. The consequences 
were seen in the next reign. It 
was a favourable circumstance for 
Biram's fame, great and undoubted 
as his merits were, that the historians 
of the age were, in general, Persians, 
or the immediate descendants of 
Persians. 
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A. D. 1643 . Sheikh Ali, the Emperor was affected, and agitated be- 
yond measure. Shah Husein Mirza, on his part, bad, 
like the Emperor, been preparing for a battle on the 
following morning. His troops had buckled on their 
armour, and his men were ready to mount, when a 
deserter from the Emperor’s camp arrived with in- 
formation that IshAn Taimur had been defeated, Sheikh 
Ah slain, and that Humdyun had resolved to lead out 
his troops and attack the Mirza in the field, that very 
day. The Mirza, apprehensive of the efforts of men 
driven to despair, and hoping that the Emperor would 
now at length be disposed to make peace, did not, for 
the three fohowing days, draw out his troops as usual. 

At the end of that time, Shah Husein sent BAber 
iioses terras, Kuh, one of his chief officers, on a mission to the Em- 
peror’s camp. Humdyun, as the Mirza had foreseen, 
was now determined to quit Sind. An agreement was 
speedily concluded. The Emperor, on the one hand, 
agreed to quit the territories of Shah Husein, while 
^ea^to” Shah Husein, on the other,' consented to supply him 
quit Sind, -^vith thirty boats to convey his effects from the present 
camp, and ivith 100,000 mithkals in money*, 2000 
loads of grain, and 300 camels, to be delivered to him 
at the village of Kundi, when he had crossed the Indus, 
to enable him to proceed on his route to Kandahdr. 
These terms being arranged, the Mirza gladly furnished 
him with a bridge of boats to cross the arm of the Indus 
acbni. 7 . at Jdn. And, accordingly, on the 10th of July, Hu- 
Juiyio. marched with his whole army from the camp 

which they had so long occupied, and crossed the river 
in two clays. The conditions agreed upon were faith- 
fully and joyfully observed by Shah Husein. The pro- 
visions and cattle for transport were brought to Rundi, 
and divided among the troops ; and from thence the 

• Some historians omit the money, which is mentioned in the T<ucfkh-e 
Sind, 
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camp moved on to Sehwdn, where Huiiidyun made 
every thing ready for leaving Sind, after having, on the 
whole, tarried two years and a half in it and the ad- 


joining country.* 

* The transactions in Sind and. 
the R^put desert are recorded by 
Abulfazl, Akberndma, £ 50 — 2. in 
the Tarfkh-e Akbeiij ff. 154 — 6. 
Tar. Niz. f. 193. Feiiahta follows 
briefly, vol. ii. p. 91 — 5., and the 
Tar. Bedduni, ff. 179 — 182 . ; Jou- 
her, who was with die Empeior, re- 
cords them in his 8, Q, 10, 11, and 
13tb chapters. His account, how- 
ever, being written from memory at 


the distance of many years, though 
iively, does not furnish dates, and 
perhaps sometimes transposes events. 
Abulfazl, who wrote from excellent 
repoits, though able, is laudatory, 
and too desnouB to conceal the faults 
of his patron's father. The Taiikh-c 
Sind, ff. ]6l — 165. is valuable, as 
occasionally gpving the Sindian 
Story. 
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Kdinran In 
Kabul. 


Askerl in 
Ghazni. 


CHAPTER I. 

humAyun’s eesidenob in bind. 


SECTION III. 

hdmItun’s eouxb pbom SIND TO sIstAn. 

BECENT STATE OF AFQhAnIStAn. kAmeAn IN kAbUL. — ASKEEI IN 

GUAZNI. kAmIiAn’S EXPEDITION TO BADATOIShAn. — HINDAB IN 

KANDAhAe EMBASSY OF kAmeAn TO SHAH HESEIN MET BE HU- 

mAtTO. — DIPPICELTIES OF UIS ADVANCE TO KANDAItAh. — HOSTILE 
PREPARATIONS OF ABKEHI. — HE ADVANCES TO TAKE ntJMAYUN. — 
HASTY FLIGHT OF THE EMPEROR. — ARRIVAL OF ASKERI. — AKBBE 
TAKEN, AND SENT TOKANDAhAr. — ^HEMU tYDN FLIES TOTFARDS sfSTAN. 

— ^TEMPORARH.Y DETAINED BY A PARTY OF BELlJCHES. PROCEEDS 

THROUGH THE GERMSAr. — ENTERS sAstAn. 

When Humdyun gave up all thought of re-entering 
Hindustan at the head of an army, by effecting the 
conquest of Sind, he unwillingly turned his thoughts 
towards Kandahdr, which was part of the dominions of 
his brother Kdmran. That prince, after separating 
from the Emperor at Khushdb, when compelled to 
abandon the Penjdb to Shir Shah, had retired to K4bul, 
where he assumed all the insignia of an absolute and 
independent king, and made the prayer for the prince 
be recited, and the coin struck, in his own name, thus 
renouncing even the nominal supremacy of HumAyun. 
lie bestowed the government of Ghazni on his brother 
A\Bkeri, who accompanied him in his flight ; the govern- 
ment of Kandahar was held by KerAcha Khan. 
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Mirza Karnrdn, not long after his return to Kdbul, chap. i. 
marched across the Hinclu-kiish mountains, to chastise 
Mirza Suleimdn, the ruler of Badakhshdn, who refused 
to acknowledge him, or to renounce his allegiance to to Badakh- 
the Emperor, defeated him in battle, compelled him to 
submit, and deprived him of a portion of his territory. 

On his return, finding that Kerdcha Khan had invited mndai in 
Hindal Mirza from Sind, and had delivered up to him 
the country of Kandahdr, he raised an army, and 
marched towards that capital, which he besieged for 
six months, when Hindal, finding that resistance was 
vain, agreed to surrender the place, and coming out to 
meet his brother, resigned himself into his hands. 

Kamrdn bestowed the government of Kandahdr on 
Mirza Askeri, and carried Hindal Mirza to Kdbul as 
a prisoner; but after sometime bestowed on him the 
district of Jfii-Shahi, now Jelaldbdd, in jagir.'* 

Mirza Kdmrdn, eager to draw still closer the bonds Embawy of 
of union between himself and the ruler of Sind, who 
had acknowledged him as his superior Lord, sent Mir 
AHa-dost a man eminent for his piety, and Abdal Wd- 
hab, who belonged to the family of Sheikh Pdran, the 
great Saint of Sind, as ambassadors, to ask the daughter 
of Shah Husein in marriage. After Humdyun had i 
crossed the Indus, and begun his march towards Kan- 
dahdr, he heard, when near Sehwdn, that these ambas- met by hu- 
sadors were not far off ; and they also, hearing of his ““y™* 
approach, threw themselves into that town. Humdyun 
sent a message to AUa-dost, asking to see him ; but the 
envoy returned an excuse, pretending that the people 
among whom he was would not suffer him to quit it. 

Leaving the banks of the Indus, Humdyun and his* 
followers now proceeded towards Fatehpdr-Gandava. 

After leaving that place, their route lay through a Difficulties 

of his ad- 

* AkbeindmUj fF. 55, 56. The afterwards took it from him, and 
Tar. Bedauni says, tliat he gave him made him reside in Mouza-Der- 
(ihazni (probably a mistake), but wishan, f. 181. 
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BOOK V. tract of country, for some days’ march desert and waste, 
— , and afterwards ragged and mountainous. The guides 
given them by Shah Husein, who had no desire that he 
should become acquainted with the country, were 
dabdr. careful not to conduct them to the best springs or 
wells and the troops suffered much from having only 
brackish water, or none. To add to their distress, the 
road was infested by banditti, as it has been in all ages ; 
they were chiefly Baliichcs, who, singly or in bands, 
hovered around, and plundered, without mercy, all that 
fell behind in the line of march. Jouher tells us that, 


having fallen somewhat behind, he was attacked and ' 
wounded, and the water vessels under his charge carried < 
off, almost in presence of the Emperor. The plunder 
and distress were general ; and, as much time had been 
spent on the march, and the year was on its decline, the 
country, which in summer is exposed to the Simiim, 
and the blasting winds of the desert, was now subject 
to such excessive cold, that the travellers’ broth, we arc 
told, was hardly poured out of the kettle, when it be- 
came a plate of ice. Even the men of most note were 
ill provided with clothing, to resist the severity of the 
cold, to which they were here exposed. As an ex- 
ample of their unprovided condition, the Emperor, who 
happened to have a fur cloak, made it be divided, 
giving the outside, as a most acceptable gift, to Biram 
Ehan,' and the inside, or lining, to an officer of the 
household. After a toilsome journey, most probably 
through the Bolan Pass, they reached the district of 
Shdl-Mustung, near the northern limit of Baluchistdn, ' 
and about a hundred and fi,fty miles from Kandahdr, 
on which it was dependent. - 

nosiiie Here they encountered difficulties of a different de- 

paraaonsox 

Aakeii, 

* Such is the account of the con- maich thiough such a country 
temporary writers, and from Uie might, of itself, account for many 
Miraa’s character it is not improh- of the haidships endured by the 
ble. But the difficulty of the Emperor. 
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scription. Two of the Emperor’s servants, who pre- 
ceded the camp, were carried off from a spring at which 
they bad alighted, by scouts sent out by Jil^l-ed-dm 
Beg, an officer of KamrAn’s, who was stationed in that 
quarter. One of the two, however, contrived to make 
his escape, and, rejoining the Emperor, related both his 
own adventures, and such circumstances as he had 
learnt from the conversation of the party that had 
taken him. By this accident, Humdyun discovered 
that his brothers were aware of his approach, that their 
hostility was unabated, and that Askeri was not far off. 
Renouncing, therefore, his intention of proceeding to 
Kandahdr, he turned off towards Mustung. Some of 
his followers, however, asked permission to go on to 
Kandahar, which he granted ; and, at the same time, 
■wrote a letter of remonstrance and advice to his 
brother, which he entrusted to one of them to deliver. 

When Humdyun was leaving Sind to march against 
Kandahdr, Shah Husein, desirous of counteracting his 
plana for retrieving his affairs, had despatched expresses 
to Kdmrdn and Askeri, to inform them of his move- 
ments. Kdmrdn instantly sent orders to Askeri at 
Kandahdr, to put that city in a state of defence, and 
himself to waylay and seize Humdyun, at whatever 
risk. Askeri Mirza, having executed the one part of 
his instructions, had now advanced considerably on his 
way to execute the other. The Amirs, who formed his 
court, were, however, far from being unanimous in their 
opinions. Kasim Ilusein Saltan Uzbek, Mehdi Kdsim 
Khan, and others, ad-rised him not to move against the 
Emperor, lest that prinee, driven to desperation, should 
take refuge in Persia, a step which might be followed 
by the most ruinous consequences, Abulkhair was of 
a different opinion, and enforced the necessity of seizing 
Humdyun, and to this opinion Askeri inclined. In the 
morning after the consultation, therefore, the Mirza 
marched forward on his route towards Shdl-Mustung, 
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BOOK V. (in which direction he learned that the Emperor, who 
A. D. 1B48. was not far off, had proceeded,) in hopes of surprising 
him. After advancing a kos or two, having by this 
time got into a waste and intricate country, he inquired 
if any of his followers was acquainted with the road. 
One Ghupi Behader, an Uzbek, who had been in Kdsim 
Ilusein Sultan’s service, but in this expedition had 
joined the troops immediately under the Mirza, said 
that he knew it thoroughly, having often travelled it 
back and forward. “ True,” said the Mirza, “ you had 
aj%ir in this quarter,” and ordered him to ride for- 
ward, to reconnoitre along the road, and report what he 
saw. The man remarking to the Mirza that he rode 
but a sorry pony*, the Mirza directed Tersiin BirMs, 
one of his attendants, to dismount and lend him his 
liorse, which was stout and swift ; and Tersiin obeying 
very reluctantly, was sharply chidden by the prince. 

Chupi, who had formerly served under Humdyun in 
Hindustan, having mounted his fleet steed, rode for 
some time at a moderate pace, till he had reached the 
pass of Pekh, in a valley formed by the hills, when, 
being out of sight, he set off at full speed, and did not 
halt till he reached the imperial camp, when he alighted 
at the door of Biram Khan’s tent, and at once informed 
him of the danger that was at hand. Birain Khan, 
without delay, hastened, by a private road, to the 
Emperor’s pavilion j and speaking from behind the 
kandts or screen, informed him of the imminent danger 
with which he was threatened. Humdyun starting up, 
proposed, with his usual spirit, to meet the attack in 
arms : but the Khan at once convinced him that, from 
Askeri’s overpowering superiority in numbers, there was 
no hope but in retreat. The Emperor upon this, indig- 
nantly exclaiming, “ Are Kandahdr and Kdbul for ever 
to be the cause of contention between me and my un- 


• Vibii. 
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worthy brothers ? ” despatchefl Khwdja Moazcm and 
Biram Khan, instantly to bring the Empress I-Jamlda 
Begum, and her son, the infant Akber, who soon 
aiTived. A hasty requisition for horses was addressed 
to Terdi Beg and some other Amirs, who made difficul- 
ties. But no time was to be lost ; the foe would soon 
be upon them. Hamida Begum was hurriedry placed 
on horseback. It was decided that Akber, who was 
only a year old, would be unable to support a rapid 
journey in inclement weather, through a desert and 
waterless waste, and he was left behind under the care 
of his usual attendants. Huradyun then hurried away, 
accompanied by only forty men, twenty-two of them 
persons of note, and two ladies. All the rest of the 
party, with the whole tents and baggage, were loft 
behind.* 


* Akbernfiina, f. 63. j Tab. Akb. 
f. 1 56. j Tar. Niz. f. l.QS. Such is 
the account given by Abulfazl and 
followed in the Tab. Akbeii. The 
nariative of Jouher is somewhat 
different. The night beforej when 
Hum6.yun reached Shal-Mustung, 
he took up his quarters in a garden, 
where a man accosted him, and 
asked if he knew any thing of Mirza 
Askeri. The Emperor said, that he 
did not, but would be glad if he 
would communicate any informa- 
tion he possessed. The stranger 
desiied to speak to him alone, and 
all tlie impel ial attendants, except 
Jouher, being lemoved, infoiraed 
HumAyun that his son, one of the 
Mirza’s seivants, had just aiiived 
alone ; that he had left the piince 
in the hills, at the pass of Pekb, 
only live kos off, and tliat, before 
two watches of the morning weie 
over, Askeri would arrive, for the 
purpose of seizing his Migesty. This 
information induced the Emperor to 
leave the garden and rejoin the 
camp. 


Humdyun, having bicakfasted on 
whatever was at hand, said his 
morning prayeis, and being much 
fatigued with his long joniney, lay 
down, and fell fast asleep. His 
people dispel Bed on vaiious employ- 
ments. "At noon," says Jouher, 
" a man came full speed fiom tlie 
wilds, and asked for H. M. He 
was in great haste. The servant 
said, ' Leave your hoise here, and 
go in.’ He would not leave it, but 
twisting the bridle round his hand, 
entered the tent. H. M. was asleep. 
He was waked, and asked the man, 
‘ Do you bung any message ? ’ The 
man answered, 'No,’ but added, that 
hliiza Askeri was coming in a hos- 
tile manner. II. M. asked ‘ What 
lb your name ? ’ He answeied, 
‘ Chupi Behader, by tribe an Uzbek, 
and I am sent by Kdsim ITusein 
Sultan.' His Majesty said, ' It is 
true,' sent for Biiam Khan, and 
asked his advice. lie advised H. M. 
to set off instantly. H. M. said, 
'We must fight them.’ BiramKhan 
answeied, ' We aie few : they are 
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Just as Hurndyun was setting out, Mir Abul Hasan, 
the Sadr, who had been sent forward by Asheri to 
attempt to detain the Emperor, by engaging him in 
conversation, arrived, and proceeded to deliver some 
complimentary messages on the part of the Mirza. 
Humdyun, however, set off, without paying them any 
attention. Askeri came in sight some time after, and 
pushed forward a body of troops to surround the camp, 
intending to cut off all communication with it on every 
side, and to prevent any one from escaping. But he 
soon learned, with regret, that Chupi Behdder had 
brought news of his approach, and that the Emperor 
had already escaped, and fled into the desert. He 
placed a guard, to cut off all intercourse between the 
two camps. Mir Ghaznevi (afterwards Atkeh Khan), 
under whose care the young prince had been left, pre- 
sented himself, and was graciously received, the Mirza 
expressing his regret that Humdyun had gone away ; 
loudly professing that his sole object in coming was to 
wait upon the Emperor, and to do him every service. 
He, at the same time, sent a camel with fruit for 
Akber’s use. But he repaired the same evening to the 
imperial tents, and, throwing aside aU shame, took pos- 
session of the baggage, all of which he narrowly ex- 
amined, causing a list of the articles to be made in his 
own presence. He, at first, received with civility Terdi 
Beg and Humdyun’s other Amirs, when they waited on 
him ; but next day, they were delivered into custody, 
and soon after subjected to heavy exactions, many of 
them perishing in the tortures inflicted on them to 
extort a discovery of their real or supposed wealth. 
The young prince was received with every mark of 
affection and tenderness, and carried to Kondahdr by 
Askeri, who delivered him to the charge of his wife 
Sultdnum Begum j but without taking him from the 

coming in great force,” &c. Abul- din Ahmed had. It carries wuh it 
fazl had seen^Jouhet^s narrative. It an air of prohability. 
does not appear whether Nizam-ed- 
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immediate care of Mdham Anka, Jiji Anka, and Atkeh 
Khan, who had been appointed by his parents to nurse 
and watch over him, Sultan um Begum’s affection for 
him was sincere, and like that of a mother. The young 
Akber was brought to the Bala-Ark, or Citadel of 
Kandahdr, on 15th of December, a.d. 1543.* 

Meanwhile Huradyun, and the small party of fugi- 
tives that accompanied him, after galloping off from 
their camp, soon reached the desert waste. Day failing, 
was succeeded by a night of uncommon darkness. 
Biram Khan, it is said, proposed to Humdyun to take 
advantage of it, to turn back, and come upon the camp 
by surprise ; adding that, from his knowledge of Askeri’s 
frivolous and selfish character, he tvas assured that they 
would find him sitting in the midst of his clerks, busy 
in examining the contents of the chests and packages, 
which the Emperor had left behind : that the probability 
was, that the troops would make little resistance, or 
would even join them. Humiyun acknowledged that 
the enterprise was a feasible one, but said that he was 
now cured of ambition, and had made up his mind to 
proceed, through Persia, to the holy city of Mekka. 

But, though they do not seem to have been pursued 
^ by Askeri, their danger was not yet over. They kept 
on their course towards Sistdn. One night, after a long 
march, the barking of a dog was heard. The Emperor had 
hardly time to observe, that some habitations f must be 
at hand, when a party of Baliiches met, and stopped 
them. They spoke in their own language, which was 
not understood ; but fortunately one of the ladies, who 
was with the Emperor’s suite, was herself a BalfichJ, 
the wife of an ofS.cer in his service. She was employed 
to interpret, and it appeared that they were followers 

* Akbern&ma, ff. 5S, 54i. ; Tab. f Nizatn-ecl-dfn calls this fort, 
Atb. f. 157. ; Tar. Niz. ff.193, 1 94 . ; Kila H.yi Baba, f. 194. 

Jouher, c. 13. It does not appear t She vras the wife of Hasan All, 
that Terdi Beg and the other Amirs Ishek-agha (chamberlain), 
were asked to attend Humayun in 
his flight into Sistdn. 
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oi, MalcTc Khati, a BaMch chief, ivliom Abulfazl styles 
the Captain-General of the banditti of the desert. This 
leader being at that moment absent, his people, on 
finding that it ivas the Emperor, insisted that the little 
troop should not pass onward without their master’s 
leave. 

The Emperor was obliged to comply, and entering 
the fort, the freebooters salaamed to him respectfully, 
spread a carpet on which he and Ilamida Begum sat 
down, and supplied the wants of the party with all the 
hospitality of the desert. When day began to dawn, 
as the Emperor was engaged in his morning prayers, 
Malek Khati, who had been sent for, returned. 

The Emperor’s peaceable entrance into the fort, 
which gave him the character of a guest, had roused the 
robber’s sense of honour. Saluting the Emperor, and 
making the usual polite inquiries after his health, the 
chief informed him, that three days before, an order 
from Kdmrin Mlrza had reached him, commanding him 
not, on any account, to suffer the Emperor Ilumdyun 
to pass that way, but to seize, and make him prisoner. 
“ But,” added he, “ now that your Majesty has visited 
me, on my head and eyes be it. Yet it is better that 
you should ride on, and I will myself conduct you to 
the borders.” Humdyun gladly assented. The party 
was again put in motion, and proceeded about fifteen 
kos, guided and accompanied to the confine of his ter- 
ritory by the Malek, who there took his leave. 

On losing the escort of his robber host, Humayuii 
» entered the Gerrasir*, which lies between Kandahar 
and Khordsdn, and at that time depended on Mlrza Kdm- 
rdn. Though a very unwelcome guest to Abdal Hai, 
the governor of the country, who remained faithful to 
the Mlrza, and even punished some of his servants who 
assisted the Emperor, he was, however, received with a 
certain degree of respect, and supplied, though scantily, 

* Germsir signifies waim country, and lieie denotes the low tiaet of 
land lying on the Helmend. 
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with such necessaries as the country afforded. It hap- 
pened that Khwdja Jil^-ed-diu Mahmiid had been scut 
into the district by Askeri to collect the revenue. Hu- 
mdyun opened a communication with him, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing him over to his interest ; so that the 
Khwdja waited upon him, and presented his Majesty 
with a large set of tents, besides horses, camels and 
mules, and such sum of money as he had collected ; a 
most seasonable and acceptable supply, in his present 
distressed circumstances, to the Emperor, who bestowed 
on him what was then little more than a title, the office 
of Mir SdmAn, Sirk^r KhAseh (keeper of the imperial 
stores). 

The Germsir of Kandahar, in which Ilumdyun 
lingered for some days, was subject to that country, 
but lay close upon Sistdn, a province that belonged to 
the King of Persia, and into which, by merely passing 
the Ilelraend, he could easily fly. His unhappy and 
destitute condition preyed upon his mind. Worn out 
by his sufferings, feeling the vanity of past enjoyments, 
which had vanished from his grasp, and left behind 
nothing but regret, and willing to turn his eyes from 
the deary prospect before him ; with a feeling common 
to Musulmans in adversity, he tallced of devoting the 
remains of his life, in some sequestered solitude, to 
meditation and prayer. But the remonstrances of his 
adherents, powerfully supported no doubt by his hanker- 
ing after the enjoyments of that world, which he be- 
lieved that he was desirous of abandoning, soon recalled 
him to more active exertions. Desirous of ascertaining 
the sentiments of the King of Persia, the hereditary 
friend of his family, he addressed to him a letter, in 
which he explained his situation and his wishes, and 
despatched it by the hands of Chupi Behdder. He 
would willingly have remained in the Germsir, till an 
answer arrived, but Abdal Hai sent to announce to him, 
that Mirza KAmrdn had despatched a large body of men 
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from Kandahar, in quest of liini ; that, if he remained, 
nothing could prevent his falling into their hands, and 
that his only hope of safety lay in passing into the ad- 
joining province of Sistan, where, under the protection 
of the King of Persia, he would be free from danger. • 
Seeing, therefore, that he could nowhere be safe in 
the wide-spreading dominions of his father, Humayun 
unAvillingly crossed the Ilelmend, and encamped in the 
Persian territory, by the side of the lake into which that 
river empties itself. He was hospitably and honourably 
I'eceived and entertained by Ahmed Sultan Shamlu, the 
governor.* 

Ilumdyun did not willingly abandon the territory 
which he considered as his own, to enter that of the 
Shah of Persia, a bigot, who was the chief of another 
sect of Musulraans from that to which he and his fore- 
fathers had adhered. But he had not a spot on which 
he could safely place his foot. Kdmran seemed tp 
have come in his place, and by the extent of his do- 
minions to have become the representative of the Cha- 
ghattii dynasty. He was master of Kdbul and Grhazni, 
of Kandahdr, Khutldn and Badakhshdn. Shir Shah 
ruled, with absolute power and acknowledged talent, 
the empire that had formerly been his, and, in addition 
to it, the Pcnjdb, and the countries beyond the Indus, 
which he had wrested from Kdmrdn. In Upper and 
Lower Sind, Shah Husein Arghhn was absolute master. 
Driven from every spot of which he had lately called 
himself master, and viewing, with the deepest dread, 
the possibility of falling into the hands of his brother, 
he resolved to abandon the kingdoms of his father, and 
threw himself on the dubious and untried generosity of 
a stranger. 

* Aklieniima, f. S3. ; Tabak. to Gerrasfr, Humdyun seems to have 
Akberi, IF. ISC, 15?.; Tar. Niz. bestowed the name of Chilli, men 
f. 194 . ; Jouher, c. 13. On the few of the desert, and to have always 
adherents who accompanied Hu- treated tliem with special regaid. 
mdyun in his flight from Mustung 
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It was not without great reluctance that Humayun 
came to the determination of abandoning his own do- 
minions, and trusting himself in the power of a foreign 
prince, who had pretensions to some part of his ter- 
ritory, and was a bigoted adherent to a sect of Mos- 
lemism, different from that to which he himself adhered. 
Hut he had only a choice of eidls left, and he submitted 
to what he deemed the least. 

On entering Sistdn, he was received with the greatest 
respect and hospitality by Ahmed Sultan Shamlu, the 
governor. Humayun, at first spent much of his time 
in the amusements of hunting and hawking, waiting 
till an answer should be returned to the letter which 
ho had addressed to the Shah. He afterwards ad- 
vanced farther into the province, when the governor 
brought his mother and wives to entertain the empress. 
Many of HumAynn’s late followers, who had been carri( d 
to Kandahdr, escaped, and, by degrees, joined him in 
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A.TT544. respect, or from curiosity. Among those most accept- 
able to him, was Ilusein Kuli Sultan, the governor’s 
brother, who had come from Mcshhld, to visit his 
mother and brother, before setting out on a pilgrimage 
to Mekka. As he was a man of piety, of learning, and 
of speculation, Humayun questioned him minutely as 
to the tenets of the religious sects that then divided 
Persia, and especially as to the grand division into 
Shias and Sunnis, a subject which had become of the 
deepest importance to the fugitive prince. Having 
one day asked him, what was his own opinion as to the 
difference between the sects, Husein Kuli answered, 
evasively but with address, that he had for a long time 
meditated on the conflicting tenets of these sects, and, 
during the last five years, had read all the books 
written by both parties ; that the Shias maintain that 
to curse and ban the three first Khalifs, is an act of 
piety, and agreeable to God ; while the Sunnis hold, 
that such conduct is the mark of an infidel ; but that, 
for his part, he conceived that, if a man conscientiously 
believed that by doing a certain act, he was meriting 
the favour of God, this never could mark him out as an 
infidel. Humfiyun was pleased with the argument, 
and with the whole style of Husein Kuli’s conversation, 
and pressed him to enter his service ; but Husein Kuli 
excused himself, on the plea of having made all his 
arrangements for setting out on the great pilgrimage, 
though he promised to join him on his return from the 
Holy cities.* 

Among those who joined Humdyun from KandahAr, 
were Hdji Muhammed Baba Kushkeh and Hasan Koka, 
both foster brothers of Kdmr^n, who strongly urged 
him to march into Zemm-dawer — at that time a pro- 
vince of Kandahdr — assuring him that Amir Beg, the 

• Alcbeniama, £F. 57, 38. j Tar. Niz. f. 194.; Mem. of Bayezfd, 
ff. 2, 3. 
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governor, would join him, as well as the governor of 
Bist and many others, and that the defection was likely 
to he so general that in a short time he would certainly 
be master of Kandahar itself. But Ahmed Sultan, the 
Persian governor of Slstan, who had not yet received 
orders from his court, in what manner he was to con- 
duct himself towards the Emperor, seems to have taken 
an alarm on receiving some hint of this plan, and in- 
stantly waited on Humdyun to remonstrate with him 
on the subject, advising him to reject the proposal as in 
many respects objectionable, and offering to proceed 
udth him at once to Irak and the Persian court. To 
this proposition, perhaps equivalent to a command, 
Humdyun signified a modified assent, and, to quiet the 
suspicion of the governor, excluded for some time from 
his presence Hdji Muhammed, the author of the project 
that had given so much offence. Instead, however, of 
proceeding post with Ahmed Sultan by the direct but 
desert road of Tabas, Humdyun expressed a wish to 
visit HeiAt, of the magnificence of which he had heard 
much, as well as the holy shrine of Meshhid. This being 
agreed to, he set out, attended by Ahmed Sultan, for 
Ilcrdt, and proceeded, by the fort of Awek in Sfstd.n, to 
the town of Parra. 

Here news were at last received from the Court of 
Persia. When Humdyun’s letter reached Shah Tah- 
masp, the son of Shah Ismdel, a young man then about 
twenty-seven years of age, an event so honourable to 
the new dynasty of the Sefis as the arrival of the Em- 
peror of ludia, the representative of the great Taimur, 
to seek refuge at the foot of the throne of the king of 
kings, was hailed with delight. The kettle-drum was 
beat for three days at the royal residence at Kazvin ; 
and a gracious answer was returned to Humdyun by 
the Shah, containing some complimentary verses from 
the royal pen to respond to those in the Emperor’s 
letter. Firmans were addressed to all governors and 
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other chief officers of the provinces and cities through 
which the Emperor was likely to pass, commanding 
them to receive and entertain the imperial guest with 
every mark of honour, and to furnish him and his reti- 
nue with provisions, wines, fruits, and whatever else 
could contribute to their comfort from stage to stage in 
the whole progress of their journey. In the firman 
directed to the governor of Hcrdt, he is enjoined to 
prepare, for the Emperor’s use, five hundred trays of 
meat of different kinds, besides sweetmeats ; and the 
total number of trays of every description for him and 
his suite was never to be less than fifteen hundred daily. 
A thousand men on horseback were always to attend 
him, who were strictly enjoined to prevent all collisions 
between the natives of the country and the Emperor’s 
servants.* 

From Earra, where he was rejoined by his own mes- 
sengers, and by the Shah’s ambassadors, who had 
attended them back from the court, his advance to 11 e- 
rdit resembled a triumphal procession. For the space 
of twelve or fifteen miles before he reached the capital, 
the whole inhabitants of the nearest towns and villages 
had been commanded to attend, and line the road ; and 
as he approached Herdt, the whole population of the 
town poured out, and covered the hills and plains, the 


* Akbeitiatna, ff. 57 — 9- i Baye- 
zJeVa Mem. ff. 3—5. The Shah’s 
letter to the Governor of Herat is 
cuiious, hut is illustrative of the 
state of Persia rather than of India. 
It describes the presents for the 
Emperor, consisting of horses, dag- 
gers, ornamented swords, housings 
of cloth of gold, brocades, &e., as 
well as directions for his entertain- 
ment, Everything is specified : 
loaves of white bread, baked with 
Tuillc and butter, tents, table-Iinett, 
sheets, changes of wealing apparel, 
plate, and utensils of all kinds, sher- 


bets cooled in ice and water, fruits, 
grapes, rose-water, amber, and per- 
fumes ; the number of trays of meat. 
The young prince was to make the 
Hazaras and Nukderis of the ad- 
joining mountains come down, to 
the number of 30,000, and attend 
the Emperor on his route to Herat, 
On every subject, the minutest di- 
rections are given. Akhei-ndma, 
No, 1, ff. .‘57—59. ; No. 2. f. 119. 
andseqq. Also Bayezfd’s Mem. MS. 
ff. 3 — 1 0., from which Abidfazl pro- 
bably copied it. 
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trees and house tops, as he passed along. The Amir cii \r. n. 
al omra, Muhammed Khan Sherf-ed-din Oghli Taklu, 
the young prince’s Atdlik or guardian, and the chief 
officers of the government, received him at the Piil- 
mtilan river, and conducted him towards the city ; where 
the young prince himself, Sultan Muhammed Mirza, the 
Shah’s eldest son, and nominal governor of Ilerdt, 
received him in state, and accompanied him to the palace zikddeii i. 
in the Jchdn-drd gardens, where he found a magnificent 
entertainment prepared for him.* 

Having visited the palaces, mosques, colleges, monas- sta7.1t 
teries, tombs, and gardens of Herdt, then one of the 
finest cities in the world, and lingered there about a 
month, he proceeded towards Meshhid, by the route of 
Jdm, where he visited with reverence the mausoleum f 
of his Empress Hamida-Bdnu’s ancestor, Zhindah-ffl ziihujchs. 
Ahmed Jdm, a holy man, to whose tomb pilgrimages 
were made, as to a place of great sanctity. From Jdm 
he Avent on to Meshhid, where he Avas received with and mosu- 
the usual procession and demonstrations of respect, by n. 951 
Shah-kuli Sultan Istajlu. Here he remained forty 
days, and visited the sacred tomb of the Imdm Ali ’ * 


*■ Akbernama, ff. 59, 60. ; Tab. 
Akb. f. 157. 

t " As he visited this tomb by 
night, the gate was shut. The 
door-keeper attempted to open it, 
hut the chain was closed, and the 
Emperor wtis iiiforined by him that 
it was impossible to remove the 
chain. He ictired a few steps, but 
returning ; ' O Imam,’ said he, 
‘ every peisoii who has ever offered 
up his vo«s at your shiine has ob- 
tained the object of his wishes ; 
your slave has also come with si- 
milar hopes to your tomb, in ex- 
pectation of succeeding in his re- 
quest?’ Having said this, he hud 
his hand on the door, when, in- 
stantly, tlie chain was unlocked : it 


might even he said it was cut in 
two : on which bis Majesty entered 
the holy tomb, walked ronnd it, and 
offered up his prayers ; after which, 
he sat down at an appointed place, 
and began to read the Koran. The 
supciintemlant of die tomb then said 
to the Emperor, ‘ If you like, you 
may snuff the lamp.’ His Majesty 
lephed, ‘ If not too great a liberty, 
I will do so.’ The officer said, 
‘ You have leave.' The Emperor, 
therefore, took up the scissois, and 
cut off the snuff of the lamp ; after 
which, having said his prayers, he 
came out, but commanded that one 
of the royal hows should be sus- 
pended at the g.ite as an offering.” 
Stewart’s Jouher, p. 6. 
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A.iri644. privately : and here he appears to have received the 
first direct invitation from the Shah to repair to 
Kazvin. Advancing therefore by Nishabiir, he visited 
the turquoise mines in the neighbourhood, and then 
went on to SebzAwAr. Having halted there forty days 
pioeecdsto he resumed his progress, proceeding by Damghdn, 
siuh?'’ Bostdm, Semndn, and Sefiabdd, receiving from time to 
time as he went along, expresses, which brought him 
presents of fruit from the court. 

The real circumstances of Humdyun’s intercourse 
with Shah Tahmasp cannot be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. Abulfazl, whom historians in general copy, 
jealous of the honour of the imperial family, merely 
hints at, or altogether conceals, or perverts, any cir- 
cumstances which were painful or humiliating to the 
exiled prince. Succeeding historians, following his 
authority, have accordingly been loud in their praises 
of the magnificent hospitality with which he was 
received. It was not until the publication of the 
translation of the Memoirs of Jouher *, who attended 
the Emperor as a domestic servant during his exile, 
and who tells his plain unvarnished tale, with the un- 
conscious frankness of an aged gossip, on the minutest 
circumstances of incidents, to which the elegant, but 
cautious, historian hardly ventures to allude, that it 
was discovered that HumAyun had much to suffer, and 
many humiliations to endure. Indeed, even the proud 
parade of his entry into the chief towns, was less fitted 
to please a man, however vain, by the borrowed pomp 
and show with which he was surrounded, than to 
humble one of a proud spirit, by a public exhibition of 
his own misery, and his patron’s grandeur. 

When HumAyun reached Kila Ders near Rei, a 

* TheTezkereh al Vakidt, or pii- by Major Charles Stewart, H. B. I. 
vate Memoirs of the Mogul Em- C. S. Lond. 1832. (Printed for the 
peror Hmnayiinj written in the Per- Oriental Translation Fund.) 
sian language by Jouher, trandated 
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letter arrived from the Shah, to inform him that he 
was at Kazvin, at that time the royal rcsideBce, and 
that the Emperor might now send forward Biram Beg 
as his ambassador. That able man was a Turkomdn, 
originally a subject of Persia, and had accompanied 
the army of Najm Sdni, sent by Shah Ismdel to assist 
Bdber in the conquest of Bokhdra. He had survived 
the discomfiture of that army, and had ever since 
remained in the service of Bdber and his son, in which 
he had risen to high distinction by his bravery, and 
his sound and practical talents. When Humdyun 
thought of entering the Persian territory, Biram Beg 
appears to have become the principal adviser of that 
monarch. He was, accordingly, despatched to court, 
with an escort of ten horsemen. 

A few days after Birain Beg’s arrival at Kazvin, the 
Shah, a despotic prince and a bigoted Shia, desired 
him to cut off his hair, and assume the Tdj or Persian 
cap, which was considered as a symbol of adherence to 
the Shia doctrines. This, Biram Beg, faithful to his 
duty, firmly, but delicately, declined, alleging that, as 
he was now the servant and representative of another 
prince, he was bound to be regulated by his master’s 
wishes. The Shah, who had earnestly desired to gratify 
at once his vanity and bigotry, by making the ambas- 
sador of the sovereign of India assume the badge of his 
own service and religion, was much offended, but told 
the Beg that he was at liberty to do as he pleased. 
Yet to show him his danger, and shake his firmness, 
the Shah commanded some Chiragh-kush heretics, who 
belonged to a sect that was equally calumniated and 
hated by the orthodox Musulmans, and who had been 
long in prison, to be brought out and executed in his 
presence.* 
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* The Chiragh-kash, or lamp ex- maliah sect, who are much disliked, 
tinguishers, are heretics of the Is- and thdr doctrines much misrepre- 
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It is usual for the kings of Persia, during the warm 
season of the year, to leave their palaces in the cities 
on the plain, and to retire to cool summer quarters, 
high up among the lofty mountains which are so com- 
mon in that country. Those of the Shah were, this 
year, between Sultania and Surlik. When Tahmasp 
set out from Kazvin, he sent directions to HumAyun 
to remain where he was, till further notice. But he, 
soon after, sent Babek Beg, to act as the Emperor’s 
jMehmdndar ; and instructions followed that he should 
advance to Kazvin, where he was to rest three days, 
and then proceed on to the camp of the Shah.* 

During the three days that Ilumdyun resided at 
Kazvin, he was lodged in one of the royal palaces, and 
entertained with much splendour. On the fourth day, 
he set out to join the royal camp, which lay between 
Abher and Sultania, and travelled all night. In the 
latter part of the night, he desired Ms people to look 
out for water, that he might halt. While they were 
so einploj'-ed, news was brought that Biram Beg was 
at hand. That nobleman soon after arrived, and ob- 
served to Humdyun, that he had advanced rather far ; 
but the Emperor said, he could not go back. The 
Emperor, having said his morning pi’ayers, then went 
to sleep, but was soon after wakened by the singing 
of the Persian pioneers, who had begun to work in 
repairing the road. Having bathed, and di’essed him- 
self, he took his seat in his diwiin-khana, or presence 
chamber, as Biram Beg informed him that a large 
honorary procession was on its way to meet him. 
Here he received the vakils of the Sultans, the Khans, 
the Mirzas, and the great Syeds in succession, who 
were all presented ; and then setting out, the Emperor 

rented by all oithodox Musulmans. Akbemdma, ff. H'J, .98. ; Tar. 

They are occabionally aeveiely per- Niz. f. 194. ; Tab. Alcb. f. 1.97. ; 
aecuted. They have been already Jouherj e. 14, .15. ; Bayezid, ft'. 2 
iiientioued, vol. i. p. 287, notv. — 1 2. 
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met tlie Sultans, Khans, Mi'rzas and Syeds themselves 
as he advanced along the road. When the King’s 
brothers met the Emperor, Bchrdm Mlrza presented 
him with a complete dress of honour, and a fiery un- 
broken steed, the latter, with the polite arrogance 
characteristic of Persians, for the purpose of putting 
to the test his skill in horsemanship, on which they 
pique themselves so much. Humayun put on the 
whole of the proffered dress, except the tdj^ or cap, 
which, bearing the symbol of the twelve Imdms, was 
considered as indicating an adoption of the Shia faith. 
He then mounted the horse, which fortunately, to their 
disappointment, proved very manageable in his hands. 
The Emperor now again moved on, and was met by 
the korchi-bcishi (or commander of the guards), who 
adressed him with a “ salam-aleikum” (oii you be 
peace), a salutation used among equals, and passed on. 
After him, “ a number of inferior people mounted on 
Kerraanian horses came, and made their salute: the 
object of their being introduced was to prove that all 
the Persians, whether of high or of low rank, were on 
a footing with our (Emperor).”* 

The Shah received Humdyun with honour, and placed 
him on a cushion on his right hand. But his religious 
zeal was not long of betraying itself. “ After making 
some inquiries concerning his health and the fatigxics 
of the journey, he said, ‘ You will put on the taj’ (or 
Persian cap), hlumdynn (taking advantage of the 
ambiguity of the term) answered, ‘ The tdj (crown) is 
a mark of greatness. I will put it on.’ The 'Shah, 
with his own royal hands, then placed the cap on the 
Emperor’s head, on which the Shah, and all the Khans 
and Sultans raised a shout, calling out, ‘Alla! Alla!’ 
and bending down their heads, as in prayer, according 
to their custom. The Emperor then asked that the 
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Mirzas might be allowed to be seated, but was told by 
the Shah that such was not the etiquette.” An enter- 
tainraent, served by the Emperor’s butler, followed. 
The two sovereigns ate together. When it was finished, 
there was another general shout, and prostration, in 
hdnour of the coming of so great a potentate to the 
foot of the royal throne.* To the spectators in general, 
it must have appeared as if the Indian prince had con- 
formed to the Persian usages and faith. 

Humayun, on leaving the presence, had quarters 
assigned to Mm between those of Behram Mirza and 
Beder Khan, and was attended home by the Mirza. 
After enjoying the warm bath, he made his hair be cut 
off, apparently to conform to the Persian costume ; and 
having received three honorary dresses, he put on one 
of them, and, conforming himself to circumstances with 
the easy elasticity of his character, passed the rest of 
the night in jollity and pleasure. 

Next day, as the Shah marched for Sultania, 
Huradyun, having gone out to salute him, was treated 
with cold neglect and insult. The Persian’s arrogance 
is never displayed more conspicuously than in the ad- 
vantages which he attempts to gain over an antagonist 
in the combat of forms, an important part in their 
diplomacy. Humdyun, much hurt at the slight thus 
put upon him, as soon as he arrived at Sultania, went 
straight to the dome of the shrine of Sultan Muhammed 
Khoddbendeh'j', the grand prop of the Shia faith, and 
there gave vent to feelings of the deepest regret and 
self-reproach, for having put himself in the power of a 


* Jouher, c. 14. 

t Sultan Muliammed Khoddben- 
deh (originally cedled Aljapta or 
Uljditu), was the son of Arghun 
and brother of Eazan, whom he suc- 
ceeded as Bmpeior of the Moghuh. 
He was a zealous Musulman, hav- 


ing been converted to that religion, 
when he took the smmame of Kho- 
ddbendeh, or servant of God. He 
founded Sultania, a. b, 704 (a. d. 
1304), and was celebrated for his 
justice. 
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prince who could make so ungenerous a use of an ctur. ii. 
accidental superiority. 

Humayun now found that he had placed himself in intolerance 
the power of a keen religious bigot, who was deter- mnsp!**'' 
mined to avail himself of the advantage he had gained, 
to convert at all events his Indian Sunni refugees to 
the true Shia faith. The means he adopted were ge- 
nerally more marked by violence than conciliation. A 
large quantity of firewood being one day sent for the 
Emperor’s use, Shah Tahmasp accompanied it with a 
message, that if he adopted the ShIa faith, the Shah 
would protect and cherish him, but that, otherwise, he 
would set the fuel on fire, and consume him and his 
heretical followers in the flames. To this intolerant 
and insolent message, Humdyun calmly replied that 
they had come, firmly attached to their religion, and 
would maintain it : that empire was nothing, for what- 
ever is, is by the will of the Almighty, on whom he 
had fixed his trust, and to whose pleasure he would 
submit, whatever it might be. He asked leave to 
proceed on the pilgrimage of Mekka. The Shah, in 
reply, sent to tell the Emperor that he was on the 
point of marching to exterminate the Sunni Osmanlis, 
and that it did not become him, even had he leisure, 
to engage in altercation, or to retaliate complaints; 
that Humdyun had come into his dominions voluntarily, 
and that he, as sovereign, would not be doing his duty, 
were he to suflfer him to continue to hold his present 
false and impious doctrines. 

It was not easy for Humdyun to decide how he 
could act with a clue regard to his personal safety, in 
the dangerous position in which he now felt himself 
placed. While he was in this state of perplexity, Kdzi 
Jehdn Kazvini, a divine of great note, and the Shah’s 
Diwdn or minister, waited upon him, and iu the course 
of a long conversation earnestly besought him, as a 
matter of policy, to comply vuth the Shah’s request. 
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He represented to him, that ho was not a solitary 
being, for that the consequences of his fruitless ob- 
stinacy would affect, not himself only, but the lives 
of nearly seven hundred helpless Sunnis, his followers, 
who must share his fate : that the circumstances in 
which he was placed imposed it upon him as a duty, 
should he find himself driven to extremity, to intimate 
his acquiescence, on the reasonable ground that, as he 
was no longer master of his own actions, ho must 
submit. “But what am I expected to do?” said the 
Emperor. “ Let the specific demands be brought in 
writing.”* 

The Diwdu was not long of returning, when he 
brought three papers from Shah Tahmasp. Ilumdyun 
read two of them, which he put aside. He was perus- 
ing the third, when the Shah himself, burning with 
impatience, came to one side of the pavilion, and called 
out something with a loud voice. The Diwdn upon 
this, addressing the Emperor soj othing tone, told 
him that there was no going bisT^^ljTTfeseeched him 
to have regard to the circumstances in which he stood. 
The Shah himself presented him with the third paper, 
with his own hand, and read it in his presence. 
Humdyun would seem to have signed it, though the 
nature and extent of his forced acquiescence are not 
very clear.f 

For his own royal amusement, and to exhibit to the 
Emperor his power and greatness, the Shah ordered .n 
grand hunting match near the Takht-e Suleiman J, one 

* Tab. Akb. f. 158. ; Jonher, joarney to the ruins of that place, 
c. 14. Journey of the Royal Geographical 

t Jonher, c. 14., but the account Society, 7ol. x. pp. 46 — 57. " In 
is very confused in the only copy of the spring and summer,” says that 
the original which I have seen, and inquisitive and intelligent traveller 
I am uncertain if 1 have always (p. 56.), “ the neighbourhood of 
caught the sense. Takhti Suleiman is represented as 

t An interesting account of a perfect paradise. The country all 
Takht-e Suleiman may bo found in around is carpeted with the lieheat 
Major Rawlinson’s notes of his verdure : the climate is delightful, 
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of the most beautiful spots in Persia. The game, for chap. ir. 
several days’ journey round about, was driven to a 
central point by the inhabitants of the country, assisted 
by the troops, and confined by fences or bodies of 
armed men. The collection of wild animals thus 
brought together is dcsci-ibed as being immense. When 
all was ready, the Shah and the Emperor first entered 
to a convenient spot within the ring, and when satiated 
with the easy slaughter of some of the innumerable 
animals thus presented to them, the royal Mirzas were 
next admitted ; and after them the chief nobles, among 
whom were Biram Beg and H4ji Muhammed Kota, and 
some others of the suite of the Emperor. In the end, 
persons of every rank Avere admitted indiscriminately, 
and the soldiers were* alloAvcd to kill and carry off at 
pleasure. A second ring Avas formed, some days after, 
near the Houz-e- Suleimdu (Sulcimdn’s Lake) ; and 
after the hunt or slaughter, tWe were games of chou- 
ghdn-biizi and kebk-enddzi, a kind of horse-shinty, and 
shooting at a mark, generally a bason, or bird, placed 
on the top of a high pole, while riding at full speed. 

After some days had been passed in these amuse- 
ments*, Huradyun, desirous of conciliating the Persian 
monarch, made up a present, consisting of the largest 
diamond which he possessed, “worth kingdoms,” f and 
of two hundred and fifty fine Badakhshi rubies, Avhich 
he sent by Biram Beg, as an offering to the Shah, with 
a message, that the latter had been brought from 

and myriads of wild flowers iinpieg- a Persian nobleman of rank. Seizing 
nate the air with fragrance. Indeed, a favourable opportunity, the Mirza 
there is not considered a more agree* took a deliberate aim, ard shot him 
able yailak, or summer pasture, in with an arrow, during the chase, 
all Persia.” he died upon the spot. No one 

■* A circumstance which occurred dared to mention this murder to the 
at one of these hunts illustrates the King. 

lax morality of the Mirzas and the t This diamond is said to have 
servility of the court. JBehrdm weighed 4 miskals and 4 dangs, Ak- 
Mirza, the king’s brother was on bernama, f. 60 . ; Alem-ardi Abasi, 
bad terms with Abul*kisim Khalfa, f, 43. 
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ii, i>. 1544. jewellers having declared these precious stones to be 
above all price, Shah Tahmasp signified his satisfaction, 
and bestowed on Biram Beg the title of Khan, with the 
alem-standard and kettle-drum ; while IMji Muhammed 
Koka, who had been successful at the play of keb- 
k-enddzi, was honoured with the title of Sultan. These 
titles, bestowed by one sovereign on the servants of 
another, were, at least, of an ambiguous nature, and 
marked an assumption of superiority on the part of the 
Persian monarch."' 

walnut Hu nearly two months after these events, all inter- 

iSyun. course, whether personal or in writing, between the two 
monarchs, was suspended. For this, various reasons 
arc assigned. It seems that Boushen Beg Koka, and 
some other Amirs who had been in Humdyun’s service, 
but had afterwards joined KAmrin, returning about 
this time from the pilgrimage of Mekka, were intro- 
duced to the king of Persia. Most of them had quar- 
relled with Humdyun, who had charged Roushen Beg 
in particular with embezzling some jewels committed 
to his charge. In the course of their intercourse with 
the Shah, they represented Humdyun as quite devoid 
of the talents required in a king, and afi&rmed that, had 
he behaved properly to his brothers, he never need 
have left his own kingdom. They farther offered, if 
Ilumdyun were imprisoned, to lead a Persian army to 
Kandahdr, which they undertook to deliver over to the 
Shah. A second cause is said to have been the un- 
willingness of the Persian Turkomdn and Tiirki officers 
to serve under Humdyun, whose father Bdber, they 
alleged, had, by his treachery, caused the death of Mir 
Najm, their countryman and his army, when sent to 
assist him ; and they apprehended that the same fate 

* Akbemania, f. 60. , Jouher, the title of Aijemend Khan, Khan- 
c. 14. j Tar. Niz. f. 195. ; Khafl Khfindn. The Alem-aidi mentions 
Khan, f. 134., says that Buann got that of Khan-Khfa.in. 
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miglit probably await themselves if they attended the 
Emperor. A third reason, more personal to the Shah, 
is also mentioned. When Iluradyun, sixteen years 
before, after having defeated Behdder Shah of Gujrdt, 
returned to Agra, he had, on some occasion, amused 
himself with the trial of divining arrows, on twelve of 
the first class of which he inscribed his own name, 
while on eleven of an inferior sort he put that of Shah 
Tahmasp ; a circumstance Avliich had been repeated to 
the Persian prince, who, some time before this, had 
charged him with the offence. Humdyun acknowledged 
the fact, but accounted for it by saying that, in what 
he had done, he had looked only to the relative extent 
of the dominions of the two princes ; his being, at that 
moment, t^vice as extensive as those of Persia. “ Yes,” 
said Tahmasp, much piqued, “ and one consequence of 
this foolish conceit has been, that yon could not govern 
these your extensive dominions, but have suffered your- 
self to be driven from them by a set of clowns, leaving 
your children and family prisoners behind you.” — 
“ We are all in the hand of God,” said the Emperor, 
“ and must submit to the decrees of the Almighty.” 

This was not the only occasion on which Humdyun’s 
expulsion from his dominions had formed the subject 
of conversation between the two princes. At an early 
period of their intercourse, Shah Tahmasp, when con- 
soling his guest, who sat at dinner with him, had en- 
couraged him to hope, in his oriental phraseology, that 
the sword of the Shah would be the key to open for 
him once more the doors of the kingdoms subdued by 
his father Bdber ; but added, that thfe real source of all 
his misfortunes lay in the injudicious way in which he 
had treated his brothers, whom he had rendered inde- 
pendent : that, for his part, he made it a fundamental 
point of his policy to keep his brothers weak and in 
subjection to him, and that, unless Ilumdyun adopted 
a similar principle, his kingdoms never would enjoy 
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BooKV. repose. After dinner, Behrdin Mi'rza, the Sliali’b 

i. brother, having advanced, according to custom, to pre- 

sent the basin and ewer, Tahinasp observed, “ This is 
the way in which you ought to have treated your 
brothers;” a remark in which Humayuu, warm from 
the recent conversation, heartily and pointedly con- 
curred. The Mirzn, offended with the tone of Pluindyun’s 
assent, never forgave him, became his bitter enemy, 
and did all in his power to injure him with the Shah, 
which was rendered the easier by that prince’s religious 
bigotry, and by the virulent feelings, generated by his 
unsuccessful attempt to convert the Emperor, clearl}?- 
and decidedly, to his opinions. 

Attempts to Humdyun certainly seems for a time to have been 
in danger of spending the remainder of his life ns a 
prisoner in Persia, even if his life was safe. Tahmasp 
is reported at one time to have given insti’uctions to 
Behrdm Mirza to remove out of the way the obstinate 
Emperor, who was relieved from the dangers that sur- 
rounded him, chiefly by the generous intercession of 
Shah Tahmasp’s sister, Sultanum Khdtium, who strongly 
represented to her brother the impolicy, as well as in- 
justice, of using any severity towards an exiled prince 
who had sought his j)rotection and hospitality; and 
flattered him with the hopes of removing in due time 
the stranger’s religious errors, and of gaining a royal 
convert. Plum^yun is said to have encouraged these 
efforts of the friendly princess, by assuring her that he 
had always been privately well disposed to the Shia 
faith, a circumstance fi’om which much of the animosity 
of his brothers towards him had proceeded. The Sul- 
tdnum was effectively aided in all her endeavours by 
Kazi Jehan, the minister, whose piety was purer and 
more enlightened than that of his master, and who did 
aU in his power to awaken generous feelings in his 
mind. They found an useful auxiliary in the Shah’s 
physician, Hakim Nflr-ed-din Muhammed*, who was 

* Or Mubarrem. 
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inucla Avith the Shah, and had great influence on his 
mind, and Avhose benevolent eflbrts to assist the unfor- 
tunate monarch were never relaxed. Ilumayun is said 
to have completed the favourable impressions made by 
the princess and her friends on the mind of the Shah, 
by some complimentary verses addressed to him, the 
concluding couplet of which, playing upon Ilumdyun’s 
name, bore that other princes placed their glory in 
having been under the shadoAV of the Iluma, but that 
the Shah, greater than all, had the Iluma under his. 
The Huma is an imaginary bird, and the Orientals 
believe that, on whomsoeA'er its shadow falls, that per~ 
son is destined to sovereignty.* 

Certain it is that, whatever was the cause, Shah 
Tahmasp, in the end, changed his conduct. He sent 
for Humayun, to meet him at his summer camp. 
Humdyun went, and had a private conference of several 
hours, in which it seems to have been agi’ecd, that the 
Shah was to assist him in recovering KandahAr, Kdbul, 
and Badakhshan ; that Kandahdr, Avhen taken, was to 
be restored to Persia, and that the Emperor and his 
suite were to listen to the instructions of Kdssi Jehdn 
on the subject of their religious deferences. The 
Emperor, on returning to his quarters, took a favour- 
able opportunity of assembling his Hindustdni fol- 
lowers, informed them of Shah Tahmasp’s promises, 
which held out to them an early prospect of reAusiting 
their native country. He added that Kdzi Jehdn would 
speak to them “ on a certain subject.” They Avere all 
delighted at this change, and lifted up their hands in 
thanksgiving. As, by the result of the negociations, 
which had been probably conducted, on the Emperor’s 
side, by Biram Khan, the temporal interests of the two 
monarchs were become the same, a compromise seems 
to have taken place. Humdyun professed to favour 

* Tar. Bed, f. 182 . ; Khol. ol Tow. f, 265 , ; Tab. Alcb. f. 168 . ; Fe- 
lishta^ vol. ii. p, 154—6. 
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A. D. 1544. 'to believe that Humayun and his folloivers were sincere 
in their pi-ofessioiis. In the ivhole of this difficult 
negociation, Hurndyun was much assisted by Kdzi 
Jehdu, and the royal physician, Niir-ed-din Hakim. 
The Shia divines wrote out the articles of their faith, 
all of which Hurndyun read and assented to, and agreed 
that the khutba, or prayer for the Sovereign, should be 
recited in the Shia form.* 

This reconciliation was followed by a grand ring-hunt, 
and a magnincent entertainment given to Humayun 
near the Takht-e-Suleimdn. To prove the sincerity 
of the new alliance, Roushen Beg and the other officers 
who liad tendered their services to put the Shah in 
possession of Kandahdr, were seized and brought before 
Tahmasp. Being no longer useful, they were sacrificed 
as traitors to this union of kings. The Shah gave 
orders that, their tent-ropes being cut and tied round 
their waists, they should be lowered down into the deep 
subterraneous prison in the Diwdn of Mehter Suleimdnf, 
there to perish miserably. Roushen Koka, who was 
the Emperor’s foster-brother, found means to write him 
a letter, imploring him, by the memory of his mother, 
whose milk they had both sucked, to pardon and inter- 
cede for liiiu. Hurndyun, with his usual humanity, 
instantly wrote, beseeching the Shah, in the strongest 
terms, by the tomb of his father Shah Isradel, to remit 
the punishment. “ Doubtless,” said the Shah, on 
reading the letter, “Muhammed Humayun is a man of 
singular good nature and benevolence thus to intercede 
for wretches who have attempted to do him the greatest 
injury;” and ordered the prisoners to be delivered over 
to him.J 

Parting fes- The whole conditions of this treaty being finally 

tlvltles. 

* Tar. Bed. f. 183 . Major Kawlinson's Journal as 

+ Zinddn-Mehter-Suleiman. See quoted, 

j. Stewart’s Jouher, p. 72. 
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arranged, Shah Tahmasp gave the Emperor a parting n . 
entertainment. Tt was celebrated, with gi'eat splendour, 
and lasted three days. Nearly six hundred awnings, 
and twelve bands of music, were prepared, and the 
whole ground was covered with carpets. The first 
day there was a magnificent banquet, and dresses of 
honour, and sabres enriched with jewels were largely 
distributed. On the second day, the Shah placed the 
Emperor by his side, and pointing to the extensive 
field covered Avith a spreading camp, told him, that all 
that he saw, tents, horses, camels, carpets and every 
thing else, was his, with Avhatever besides he required : 
adding that he would send his son, Avith twelve thou- 
sand horse, to recover his dominions. When the 
whole train and cavalcade had passed in revieAV, in 
splendid array, the Shah standing up and laying his 
hand on his breast, said, “ 0 King JIumayun, if thero 
is any defect, let your generosity excuse it.” 

The third day was devoted to a contest of shooting 
at the kebek. The night was devoted to a jovial 
party. Various liquors were put down, and bottles 
and goblets placed before each guest. No cupbearer 
Avas present. Every one filled his cup at his own 
pleasure. It was morning when the party broke up, 

A little incident that occurred on the fourth day, 
when the camp Avas about to be broken up, and the 
two monarchs to separate, is extremely illustrative of 
the anxiety with which the Persians embrace every 
opportunity, in their mutual intercourse, to gain an 
advantage in point of form or etiquette. As Humayun 
Avas completely in Shah Tahmasp’s power, any show of 
respect to him Avould naturally rather have been 
ascribed to the Shah’s generosity, than interpreted into 
a concession to the pretensions of the Indian prince. 

Yet when Humdyun, on this occasion, before setting 
out, went to take leave of Tahmasp, he found him 
seated on a small carpet folded up threefold under him, 

V 3 
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poi^tion of it. Humayun, when he alighted, seeing that 
there was no place for him, was about to seat himself 
on the ground. Haji Muhammed Kushkeh, a Moghul, 
observing this, took off the ornamented cover of his 
quiver, tore it open, and spread it out for his Majesty 
to sit on. Hum4yun, pleased with this attention, 
asked him who he was. He answered, “ A Moghul." 
“ You will come into my service," said the Emperor. 
“ I am umvorthy of that honour,” replied the 
Moghul. “ My master is now in your Majesty’s service. 
Who am I ? When he is promoted, I may hope to 
come in his place. Till then, I am dust." He after- 
wards became a distinguished of&cer.* 

The twelve thousand cavalry that were to be placed 
under the nominal command of Sultan Murdd Mirza, 
the Shah’s third son, then an infant, were Kizelbashes 
of the Tiirki tribes. Biddgh Khan Kajar was named 
his AtAlikf or Protector. Shah-kuli Sultan Afshdr, 
the governor of Kermdn, Ahmed Sultan Shamlu, the 
governor of Slstdn, his brother Husein-kuli, and a 
number of other officers and Amirs, were ordered to 
co-operate. The Shah told Humdyun that he w'ould 
add three hundred Korchi Khaseh J (of his own body- 
guard cuirassiers), ready to obey any order of his 
Ma-jesty, as if ho had been their religious guide. Mean- 
while, the whole auxiliary force were allowed to go to 
their homes, in order to prepare themselves for meeting 


* Jouher, p. 72. 
t Saleh va AtdUk. 
t Tar. Alira-arfii Abdsi, f. 43. 
These Korchi were " heh ush-sefidi 
Kachel Shah, va Bird! latajlo," i. e. 
had Kachel Shah and Bird! Istdjlo 
for their grey-bearda (or comman- 
ders). The chiefs of the Tuiki and 
Afghan tribes are called Eish-sefid, 
or Grey-beards. These troops being 
from Turk! tribes, their comman- 


ders went by this national title. 
The Osmanli troops are still divided 
into kettles or companies, because 
oiiginally when they were fractions 
of tiihes, each company had one 
kettle for cooking their food in com- 
mon, a custom which they still ob- 
serve : and they attach the same 
point of honour to preserving their 
kettle, that regular troops do to pre- 
serving their colotirs. 
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the Emperor, in due time, on the banhs of the llcimend. 
The Emperor, having intimated a wish to visit Tabriz, 
and Ardebil, and their Holy Places, before setting out, 
sent back the Empress and family, and his camp, under 
the command of Hdji Muhammed Khan Koka, towards 
Sebzdwdr, on their way to Sistdn, while he himself, 
with a few attendants, made a march of about four kos 
from Takht-e-Suleimdn, on the route to Tabriz. 

The Shah, who had now regained his good humour, 
asked the Emperor to give him an entertainment in his 
quarters in the Indian fashion, and to use the Indian 
cookery. A royal banquet was accordingly prepared, 
w'hich seems to have begun with music, and strong 
drinks were early sent round. This was followed by a 
presentation of presents * The Shah, having asked 
who should divide them, tlie Emperor told him, who- 
ever he might name. The Shah imposed that task 
on Khwdja Moazera, the Empress Ilamida’s brother, 
who placed one tray of rare and valuable curiosities 
before the Shah, and another before the Emperor ; the 
rest he divided to each according to his rank. The 
dinner followed, at which we are told that the Indian 
dish, kicheri f, unknown in Persia, was honoured with 
particular approbation. After dinner, the camp moved 
on to Midna |, while the Empei’or accompanied the 
Shah, whose camp also moved forward, and after reach- 
ing his pavilion, remained there about an hour, to 
avoid a heavy fall of rain. When the rain ceased, 
Shah Tahmasp rose, and bidding God bless him, pre- 
sented him with two apples and a knife, desired his 
brother Behrdm Mirza to attend him to his camp, and, 
taking a ring off his finger, and putting it on Hu- 

* Sachek. pilau with hens’ eggs bruised.” 

t “ Among these foods,” says Jooher. 

.Tonher, “ the Hindustani rice-pilau t At Ardebfi, a nephew (sister’s 
mixed with dfi.1, was approved of; son) of Tahmasp was betrodied to 
foi in that country they make their a daughter of Maasum Beg. Was 

this Khwfija Moazem ? 
u i 
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mdyan’a, they parted. Huindyun and the Mtrza, followed 
by a large suite, rode on. The Emperor, cutting one 
of the apples in two with the knife, presented one half 
to Behrdm, in token of unceasing regard, and himself 
ate the other. When they came in sight of the 
Emperor’s tent, the Mirza drew in his reins, and took 
leave. Humayun presented him with a diamond ring, 
telling him it was a keepsake which he had got from 
his mother, and added many expressions of regard and 
esteem.* 

The Emperor, now left to himself, travelled onwards, 
and visited Tabriz, Ardebil, the cradle of the Sefvi 
family, and its tombs and holy places, especially the 
tombs of Sheikh Sefi, the ancestor of the race, and of 
Sheikh Ismdel the Shah’s father ; after which he 
returned back nearly to Kazvin. Here the Shah, who 
was on his way to that city from his summer quarters, 
observing his tents, inquired whose they were. Being 
told, he expressed his surprise that the Emperor was 
not yet gone, and sent to desire that he would make a 
march of twelve farsangs, about forty-five miles, with- 
out delay. 

Humdyun rejoined his main camp at Sebzdwdr, 
where he found that his wife Hamida Begum had given 
birth to a daughter. Having given directions for 
taking the Begum, with the camp and heavy baggage, 
by the direct road through the desert, by Tabas, he 
himself proceeded to revisit Meshhid, where he again 


* The state of moral feeling in 
Persia is stiongly marked by an in- 
cident that occurred at Kila-Dcis. 
Four horsemen who were seen to 
come from the desert, openly at- 
tacked and murdered Yakub Sefer- 
chi, the Emperor’s butler. Being 
pursued and oveitaken, they turned 
round and asked, “lYhy do you 
follow us? "What we did was by 
orders of the Shall.” It appears 


that the Shah having made the Em- 
peror a present of some swoids, 
Hasan Ah, an Ishek-Agha, cham- 
berlain, absti acted one of them. 
YAkiib, having discovered this,in- 
foiraeci the Empeior. Hasan Ali, 
in levpnge, told the Shah, that Yakub 
had spoken contemptuously of the 
Feisian tdj or cap. Hence the or- 
der to murder him. 
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circumambiTlated the hallowed tomb o£ Imdm All Reza, 
and received back the bow and bowstring that he had 
left suspended on the gates of the shrine, a circum- 
stance which afforded him much delight, as a proof 
that the holy Tmdm was favourable to him. At Me&h- 
, hid he was detained about a week by a continued fall 
of snow, when he went on to Tabas, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Sistdn, where he found the young prince, 
Sultan Murad Mirza, and the royal troops assembled, 
and ready for action.* 

Ilere Humdyun must have seen, with no small plea- 
sure, his dependence on the court of Persia about to 
cease. The real circumstances of his reception in that 
country were very different from the representations of 
them that have been given by the official and general 
historians of Persia and India. “ The reign of Tahmasp 
owes much of its celebrity,” says the late historian of 
Persia, “ to the truly royal and hospitable reception he 
gave to the Emperor Ilumdyun, when that monarch 
was forced to fly from India, and take shelter in his 
dominions. The Persians have, in all ages, boasted of 
their hospitality, and the vanity of every individual is 
concerned in supporting the pretensions of the country 
to a superiority over others, in the exercise of this 
national virtue. The arrival of the fugitive Humdyun 
presented an opportunity of a very singular nature for 
the display of this noble quality; and we know no 
example of a distressed monarch being so royally wel - 
corned, so generouhly treated, and so effectually re- 
lieved. All the means of the kingdom were called 
forth to do honour to the royal guest ; and they were 
liberally furnished to replace him upon his throne. 

♦ Akbernamaj ff. 56 - 6l . ; Tab. of the Tar. Alim-Arai Ab&i, adds 
Akb. f.i57. jTar. Niz. f. 195 . ;.Tou- few circumstances to the nanative 
her, 0 . 15. 1 6 ; BayezW, flF. 10 — 19. of the Indian historians, and chiefly 
Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. 154 — 6.; Khafl adopts the views of Abulfazl, if. 42, 
Khan. The narrative of the author 43, 
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Tahmasp merited the praise which his conduct upon 
this occasion obtained him from distant nations ; but 
his own feelings must have been gratified by the 
applause of his subjects, every one of whom felt ele- 
vated by the munificent hospitality with which his 
sovereign treated the fugitive Emperor of India.” * 

This culogium of the eloquent and generous historian 
is founded on the representations of Abulfazl, Ferishta, 
and the writers who follow them, all of whom, in spite 
of some hints and unexplained allusions of Abulfazl and 
Nizdm-ed-dui Ahmed, agree in lauding the munificence 
and generosity of the Persian prince. But the simple 
narrative of honest Jouhcr at onco destroys all these 
delusions. While it confirms the accounts of the exter- 
nal honour and parade with which Huinfiyun was received 
in his progress through the country, it pi’esents a most 
unfavourable idea of his reception at court, and of the 
conduct and character of Shah Tahmasp hi^nself. He 
seems to have been a haughty, narrow-minded, into- 
lerant bigot f, intent, in every instance, on displaying, 
in the most ungenerous manner, his superiority over the 


* Malcolm's History of Persia, 
vol. ii. pp. 508, 50g. 

t “ The bigoted attachment of 
this prince to his religion, was shown 
by his conduct to an English mer- 
chant, accredited by a letter fiom 
Queen Elizabeth. That gi eat and ac- 
tive Sovereign, desirous of extending 
the commerce of her kingdom, en- 
couraged Mr. Anthony Jenkinson 
to visit the distant Court of Persia. 
An English wiiter states, that a 
pair of the king’s slippers weie sent 
to the envoy, lest his Christian feet 
should pollute the sacred caipet of 
the holy monarch; and that after 
he came to the presence, the first 
inquiry Tamasp made was, not ic- 
garding the object of tlie mission, 
hut the belief of the ambassador. 


whether he was a Gaur, or unbe- 
liever, or a Mahomedan ? The Eng- 
hsbman replied, he was neither an 
unbeliever, nor a Mahomedan, but 
a Christian ; and added that he 
held Chiist to be the greatest of 
piophcts. The monarch, to whom 
he was deputed, said, that he was 
in no need of the aid of infidels, and 
hade him depart. lie did so j and 
a man followed him from the hall 
of audience, till he was beyond the 
piecincts of the couit, spiinkhng 
sand on the path he walked over : 
an action which could only be meant 
to maik the sense which the Maho- 
medan prince had of the un clean- 
ness of the person that he had suf- 
fered to appioachhim.” — Malcolm’s 
Persia, vol. i. pp. 511—513. 
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unfortunate prince who was liis guest, and on persecuting chap, ii, 

him into a conformity with his own religious opinions. 

And, in so far as he was not influenced by the interces- 
sion of his generous sister, he finally decided on restoring 
the exiled prince to his kingdom, merely by a calcula- 
tion of the immediate benefits he was himself promised 
in return. Nor need this surprise us. The picture of 
pure and splendid generosity which the contemporary 
historian of Alcber would gladly exhibit, to smooth the 
humiliation and elevate the importance of the father 
of his patron, is one which we should in vain expect 
to see realized in a court so little refined, so selfish, 
and in many respects so barbarous as, with all its pomp 
and splendour, that of Persia then was. Indeed it was 
not likely to be realized either in a country like Persia, 
or under a prince like Shah Tahmasp. The narrative 
of Jouher, incorrect and artificial as it is, is one of 
many instances of the inestimable value, for historical 
truth, of even the meanest contemporary record. 

The exact extent of the concessions made by Hu- in^i’jsown 
mayun to the bhia prejudices of his patron we cannot 
ascertain; neither he nor the historians of his reign 
were anxious to dwell upon them ; but they were, evi- 
dently, considerable, and appear to have shed a doubt 
over the purity of his Sunni principles for the rest of 
his life. He had adopted the bonnet of the Shias ; he 
acknowledged that ho had made approximations towards 
the doctrines of that sect. lie had heard the reasonings 
of its doctors ; he affected to be convinced, in certain 
points, by their arguments ; and if he did not, as is 
probable, sign his assent to the leading articles of their 
faith, he had certainly read in public the formula of 
their belief. In later times he employed many Shias 
in his service, among others Birara Khan. We find 
him sometimes taunted by his brothers, as one tainted 
with the Shia heresy ; and, after his death, the same 
charge was brought against his memory. The proba- 
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BOOK Y. 'bility is, that the circurastances in which he was placed 
A-nTi^. Persia led him, at that time, to affect an approba- 
tion of the Shia tenets, that he did not feel ; and, in 
aftertimes, his pride may have prevented him from 
making such an explicit avowal of his religious senti- 
ments, as was expected by the bigoted Sunnis, among 
whom the latter part of his life was chiefly spent. 

The proceedings of Humdyun in Sind and Persia 
may perhaps appear to have been detailed at too great 
length. Put as some of them have been misunderstood, 
and others misrepresented by former writers, I have 
ventured to dwell upon them, for the purpose of giving 
Avhat seemed to me a fairer and more correct idea of 
their real nature. 
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SECTION I. 

nUMi-YUN’S CONQUEST OF KANDAdIr AND kIbUL. — EXPE- 
DITION TO BADAKnSIllN. 

nUMATtlN INVADES KANDAHAR. AEFAtRS OF Hl3 DROTnEttS. TIIK 

GERMSfR SDKRENDEltBD TO nmilVDN. — CAPTUKD OF BfST. PRE- 
PARATIONS OF BjLilR^tN. AICBCK REMOVED TO kAbuL. — SKIKUISU 

NEAR KANDAHAr — "W mcn 13 BESIEGED BY mjMytyDN. — MISSION OF 
BIEAM KHAN TO KytBDL. — IRRESOLDTION OF IcAMB/tN. — PROGRESS 

OF THE SIEGE OF RANDAhAr, DEPEOTION OF K^ImR^n’s CIIIEP 

NOBLES. — ^DISTRESS AND DESERTIONS IN THE GARRISON. — SURRENDER 
OP THE TOWNj 'Wnicn IS GIVEN OVER TO THE BHAH’S OFFICERS. 
PERPLEXITV OF kImrXn. AFFAIRS OF BADAKHShXn ESCAPE 

OP tAdgIe and hindal. — isolation of kAwiAn. — dissensions 

BETWF.EN the PERSIANS AND IMPERIALISTS. HUill/LTUN SUPPLIES 

HIMSELF ■WITH HORSES BT PLUNDER. UNCERTAINTY OF HIS COUN- 
SELS. HE SEIZES KANOAhAr. DIVIDES THE DISTRICT AMONG HIS 

nobles. — SETS OUT TOR K.1bUL. IS JOINED BY H1HDAI» Tj(dgAb, 

AND OTHERS ADVANCE OF kAmrX-N. DESERTIONS TO HUM.(.TUN. 

— kXmrAn sends an embassy — ESCAPES TO GHAZNI. — HUmAyUN 

OCCUPIES kAbUL AND RECOVERS AKBER. — kAmrAn FLIES TO SIND. 

CONGRATULATORY EMBASSIES TO HUmAyUN yAdgAr MLRZA IMPRI- 
SONED. — humAyun slts our roR badakhshAn — yAdgAr mibza 

PUT TO DEATH. THE ARMY OF BADAKIIShAn DEFEATED BY HU- 

mAyLN. — THE COUNTRY SUBMITS. — DANGEROUS ILLNESS OF HU- 
mAydn. — kAiuiAn uiicOY ERs iliIbul. — humAyun marches once 
MORE AGAINST IT. 

When Humd^'un arrived in the province of Sistdn, he 
found the Persian troops that had been sent to his 
assistance, cantoned over the country. They ■were 
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nominally under the command of Murdd Mirza, the 
third son of the king of Persia, and an infant of two 
or three years of age ; but were in reality commanded 
by Biddgh Khan, of the Tiivki tribe of Kajar, from 
which the present royal family of Persia is descended. 
Humdyun, in compliance with the wish of Shah Tah- 
masp, as soon as he arrived, collected and reviewed the 
troops. He found them in high order, and instead of 
12,000 cavalry, and 300 korchis, or royal horse-guards, 
that had been promised, the muster proved that they 
amounted to at least 14,000 horse. After remaining 
about a fortnight in Sfstan, he put his troops in motion, 
and entered the dominions of his brother.* 

It will be recollected that, at this time, Mirza Kam- 
rdm held the undisputed possession of Kabul, Ghazni 
and Kandahar, on one side of the mountains, as well 
as of Badakhshdn, Kunduz, Kishem and other pro- 
vinces, beyond them. Ilis brother Askeri was governor 
of Kandahdr. Hindal, another of his brothers, who, 
after abandoning Humdyun in Sind, had been besieged 
and made prisoner in Kandahdr, though nominally, 
perhaps, governor of Jui-Shdhi, was now under surveil- 
lance or free custody, and lived privately at the palace 
of his mother, Dildar Begum, at Kdbul. ’ Yadgdr 
Ndsir Mirza, his cousin, who, as we have seen, had 
been compelled to leave Sind, was now also at Kdbul, 
but suspected, and carefully watched. 

It has been mentioned that Kamrdn, after his return 
from Hindustan, had marched to Badakhshdn against 
Mirza Suleimdn, who refused to acknowledge his au- 
thority ; had defeated him, and deprived him of part of 
his dominions. Ko sooner, however, did Suleimdn 
learn that Kdrardn had marched to besiege Hindal in 
Kdbul, than he collected a force, and recovered the 
districts which had been separated from his princi- 


* Akberaarnsj f. 6l. j Jouher, c, l6, 
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pality. This compelled Kdmrdn, on his return from 
KandahAr, to cross the Hindu-loish mountains a second 
time. The hostile armies met at Anderab. Suleimdn 
was again defeated, and took refuge in Kila-Zefer, in 
which he was blockaded by KAmran, to whom a great 
part of the territories of BadakhshAn submitted. After 
a brave defence, SuleimAn was compelled by famine 
to surrender. He was thrown into prison, along with 
his son Mfrza Ibrahim. KAmrAn appointed KAsim 
BirlAs to be governor of BadakhshAn ; and, leaving with 
him a force supposed to be sufficient to maintain it in 
tranquillity, returned to KAbul, carrying with him the 
captive Mirzas. For a whole month after his arrival, 
the city was in a state of continual festivity ; and, from 
this peiiod, he is said to have given himself up to in- 
dolence and voluptuous indulgence, paying little atten- 
tion to the concerns of government, or to the complaints 
of his subjects.* 

Nor were these the only royal personages whom he 
held in custody. We have seen that -when he parted 
from Humayun near Khushab, on the Jelem, he was 
joined at Dhikot, on his way to the Indus, by Mu- 
hammed Sultan Mirza, the grandson of the great Sultan 
Husein of HerAt, and by his sons, Ulugh Mirza and 
Shah Mirza. As these princes had also become objects 
of suspicion, they had been kept out of employment, 
and now dragged on an idle life at KAbul. 

Nothing, therefore, could, to appearance, be more 
prosperous than the situation of Kainran, But his 
power was unsocial, guarded by suspicion and jealousy, 
not by the affection even of those nearest to him. lie 
was a sovereign iu whose success none of them felt a 
pleasure and a pride, as if it were their own ; and it 
rested, therefore, on a narrow and a sandy foundation. 

As HumAyun, advancing from SistAn, entered the 


* Akbcrnama, ff. S5j S6.; Tab. Akb. f. 154. 
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BOOK. V. dominions of KamrAn, he was met near Laid, a fort on j 
the right bank of the Hehncnd, by Abdal Hai, the 1 
governor of the Gerrasir, who approached him as n 
suppliant, wrapped in his winding sheet, with his 
quiver hanging from his neck; asked forgiveness for 
his former undutiful conduct, and surrendered the pro- 
vince into his hands. He was graciously received, and 
honoured with a command. 

ca^ituic of detachment Avas now sent, under Ali Sultan Taklu, , 
one of the auxiliary chiefs, to reduce the important 
city and fort of Bist, which lies near the confluence of ^ 
the ArghandAb with the Helmend, and is the chief city 
and the key of the Zemin-ddAver. The Persian general ( 
having been killed by a matchlock shot soon after the 
siege began, his followers, who Avere Tiirks of the Taldu 
tribe, placed his son, a boy of twelve years of age, in 
the command, and carried on the siege Avith renewed 
vigour. The place was soon compelled to suiTender, 
Avhen the principal oficers, and most of the soldiers of 
the garrison, joined Humdyun. 

rwpaii- Kamrdn, Avho had long dreaded an invasion from 
K 4 miin. territories of Persia, had placed all his frontier for- 
tresses in a state of defence. On hearing of the Era- 
peror’s return towards Sistdn, his first concern Avas to 
remove the infant Akber, Iluindyun’s only son, from 
Kandahar, where he still remained under the care of 
neiemoTCs Askcri’s wife, and of the nurses and household ap- 
Kibui.*° pointed by his father, and to bring him to Kdbul. 
For that purpose he despatched one of his confidential 
officers, accompanied by a brother of Khizer Khan, the 
great ITazdra chief, to bring the young prince from the 
castle of Kandahdr. When they reached that place, 
and had explained the object of their mission, they 
found Mirza Askeri’s ministers divided in opinion as 
to the policy of giving him up. Some advised that the 
child, attended by an honourable retinue, should be 
sent bach to his father, who had noAV arrived on the 
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frontier, as being the best means of conciliating the 
injured and offended Emperor; while others maintained 
that things had gone too far for Aslceri to think of ob- 
taining any sincere forgiveness, and that, therefore, 
the great object now was not to throw away the favour 
of Kdmran. This advice prevailed, and though it was 
already the depth of winter, which in that country is 
particularly severe, the infant prince, and his sister, 
Bakhshi-bdnu Begum, Avere sent off for Kdbul, in the 
midst of rain and snow.* 

Kdmrdn was apprehensive of a rescue, on which 
account he had selected a chief of the Hazdras to con- 
duct the party, as the road betAveen Kandahar and 
Ghazni was partly inhabited, and had always been in- 
fested, by robbers of that tribe. That the princes might 
not be known on the road, Akber aa'US addressed as 
Mirak, the princess as Bacheh.f On reaching Kilat, 
the party passed the night at the house of a Ilazdra. 
But the prince’s rank Avas not easily concealed by 
attendants, who adored him ; and, next morning, the 
master of the house expressed his persuasion that the 
child under his roof must be the young Akber. Khizer 
Khan’s brother, on hearing these suspicions of his host, 
lost no time in resuming his journey, and hurried on 
to Ghazni, whence, without delay, the infant prince 
was conveyed to KAbul, where he was lodged with his 
grand-aunt Khanzdda Begum, the favourite sister of 


* The nvrses and other peisonal 
attendants who were with the young 
prince at this time, continued in bis 
service for some years, and, in the 
next reign, both they and their chil- 
dren lose to high distinction. The 
two nurses weie Mahum Anka, the 
mother of Adam Khan, and J^i 
Anka, the mother of Mfi Azfa Ko- 
kiltash. The whole household was 
undei tbesupeiintendenceof Shems- 
ed-dfn Muhammed Ghazneri, the 
von. II. 2C 


husband of Jiji Anka, and a man of 
talent^ who atterwards made a figure 
in history, by the title of Atka 
Khan. It was he who helped to 
save TIuni&yun from the Ganges, 
after his defeat near Kaudnj. 
" Auka ” signifies a nurse ; '' Atka ” 
a nurse’s husband. Their children 
aie " kokiltashes." 

These terms signify "the young 
Mu,” and " the child.’* 
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A. D. 1546. care.* 

skirmiBh Meanwhile a report having reached HumAyun on the 
“'“Kan- Helmend, that Mirza Askeri was about to leave Ean- 
dahdr, and to flee with all his treasure to Kdbul, he 
pushed forward a strong party, composed partly of his 
Persian auxiliaries, partly of his own adherents, that 
he might either prevent his leaving the place, or over- 
take him, should he have escaped. The news proved 
to he false; but the party, having vauntingly ap- 
proached too near the town, were received with a dis- 
Moiiarrem charge of artillery by which many of them Avere killed 
a^Marcii i(TOmi(Jed. Mr Jerni'I, one of the chief officers of 
the garrison, and brother of Bapus, a chief of great 
distinction, sallied out to improve this advantage, 
and Avas so successful, that he sent back to assure 
Askeri, that if he would lead out to his assistance the 
remaining force that was in the castle, the enemy must 
he completely routed. Askeri, hoAVever, supposing that 
the confusion was only a feint on the part of the in- 
vaders to lead him into an ambuscade, declined to 
move, so that the allied troops were enabled to draw 
off and effect their retreat, though Avith very consider- 
able loss. 

■(rhuh la Fivc days after this affair, the Emperor reached the 
DuiXunr vicinity of Kandahar. He immediately proceeded to 
Moharrem mark out the ground for the trenches and batteries, 
an ' the charge of which he assigned to different officers. 
As the garrison was very strong, there were daily 
skh'mishes and single combats, in sight of the two 
armies, and severe losses were sustained on both aides. 
The siege drew out into length, and the imperial camp 
began to suffer from scarcity of provisions. Just at 
that time they received intelligence that Rafia, a foster- 
brother of Kdmrdn, was encamped behind a hill that 

♦ Altternama, f. 62. 195,196.; Tar. Bed. f. 1 83.; 

t AklDetnima, f. 63. ; Tar. Ni- Jouher, c. 17. 
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lay on the banks of the Argandah, towards Zemin- 
ddwer, with a large body of Hazdras and Nukderis, 
whom he had collected. Biram Khan, having marched 
with a detachment of Persian auxiliaries and of the 
Emperor’s adherents, came upon them by surprise ; 
and, after a short action, in which Rafia was taken and 
his force dispersed, gained possession of the camp, and 
returned back in triumph, with a large provision of 
stores, arms, grain and cattle found in it. This, for 
a time, restored abundance within their own lines. 

As, however, the garrison still held out obstinately, 
Ilumdyun, apprehensive of the result, and anxious to 
bring Kdmrdn to any reasonable terms, resolved to 
despatch Biram Khan as his ambassador to Kdbul. 
When that brave and able man reached the pass of 
Roghni and Abistdda, on his way to Ghazni, he was 
assailed ted ards nightfall by a band of Hazdras who 
blocked thg^road. lie attacked them without 
hesitation, and, after-a sharp combat, forced a passage, 
and slew several of their'-iiumber. As he approached 
Kabul, he was met with much ceremony by a proces- 
sion of men of note, and Kamrdm gave him an enter- 
tainment at the Chdrbagh palace, where he delivered 
his credentials. He was allowed to see the young 
Akber, at the palace of Khanzdda Begum. This was 
natural; but he was also permitted to visit Ilindal 
Mlrza, who was in a kind of free custody at his mother 
Dilddr Begum’s house ; and Suleimdn Mirza, the prince 
of Badakhshdn, aud his son Ibrdhim hlirza, though 
detained as prisoners outside of the fort, Avere brought 
to the Shehr-ilra gardens to meet him. He also waited 
upon Yddgar Kdsir Mirza and Ulugh Mirza, attended 
indeed, as in the former instances, by confidential 
persons appointed by Kdmrdn to Avatch him. Yet ho 
contrived not only to deliver letters, presents and 
messages from the Emperor to most of them, but Avas 
able to remove their apprehensions, and to prepare 
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BOOKV, them for attempting to escape, and to return to theic 
A.j>. 1548. allegiance to Humdyun. He, in like manner, em- 
ployed his insinuating eloquence with many of the 
chief nobles about the court, and led them not only 
to expect pardon, but to indulge in hopes ver}’’ favour- 
able to their future fortunes, if they joined the Em- 
iircsoiuuon peror. During all this time, Kdmran was agitated by 
ofiamrdn. contending passions, and quite unable to make up his 
mind to any decided line of action. He saw that he 
was unable to bring into the field an army that could 
cope with that of Humdyun, supported as he was by 
his Persian auxiliaries; but he continued to procras- 
tinate, not resolute to resist his brother, but, at the 
same time, not willing to resign his own power. At 
last, after having detained Biram Khan six weeks in 
Kandahdr, he consented to his taking leave, and sent 
under his escort Khanzdda Begum, prt^^vssedly to 
prevail upon Askeri to give up Kandahd , as it was 
pretended that that prince would not obey Kdmrdn’s 
order, but really to encourage him in his defence by 
the hope of relief; or, should he fall into the hands of 
his offended sovereign, at least to secure his pardon by 
her influence with the Emperor.* 
progresjof The siege of Kandahdr, meanwhile, went on but 
^djhirf slowly. The place was strong, and Miraa Askeri was 
indefatigable in his exertions.' The danger reasonably 
to be apprehended from treachery in such a civil war 
he obviated by constantly shifting the posts of the 
garrison, and keeping all on the alert. At the begin- 
ning of the siege, the confederate army had attacked 
the place with much ardour. But the siege had been 
long, and their losses considerable. The Kizelbdshes 
had entertained hopes that, as soon as Plumdyun, the 
son and heir of the great Bdber, entered the territory 
of his father, the whole of the Cahghatdi nobles and 
tribesmen would flock to his standard. They now 
found themselves disappointed, as not a man of note 

* Alcbem&ma, f. 64 j Tar. Niz. f. 196. 
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had yet repaired to his camp, and there was no ap- 
pearance of revolt in his favour in any part of the 
country. They saw no prospect of final success; so 
that the Persian leaders, disgusted with the service, 
and serving unwillingly under a foreign general, began 
to talk of returning home, as from a fruitless enter- 
prise. Alarmed at a state of feeling so fatal to all 
his hopes, Plurndyun made some desperate efforts, and 
one night, by a resolute advance from head-quarters, 
effected a lodgment, and erected a battery within a 
stone cast of the old town. The Kizelb^shes, roused 
by this able and gallant operation, pushed forward on 
their side, and nearer approaches were made every- 
where. Askeri, filled with apprehension, asked for a 
cessation of hostilities, till the arrival of Khauzada 
Begum, who was known to be then on her way to Kan- 
dahdr, and in whose mediation he professed to place 
great reliance. 

In consequence of these negociations, Ilumayun, 
rather imprudently, relaxed his operations for some 
days, which Askeri employed, with unabating industry, 
in repairing the works that had been injured, and in 
adding new ones. On Biram Khan’s arrival, Khanzdda 
Begum was allowed to enter the fort, that she might 
prevail upon her nephew to surrender. But this he 
refused to do, and she was not, or pretended that she 
was not, permitted to leave the castle. The siege was 
resumed with redoubled vigour. 

At this crisis, however, the affairs of Humiiyun 
began to assume a more favourable aspect. Intelli- 
gence arrived that Kamrdn, who had advanced to 
relieve the place, had reti*eated, and the effects of 
Biram Khan’s residence at Kabul also became ma- 
nifest. Ulugh Mirza, the son of Muhammed Sultan 
Mirza, has been mentioned as one of the princes whom 
KAmrdn kept in a kind of state custody at Kdbul, for 
more security changing his keeper weekly. In the 
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tody of Shlr-efken Beg, who himself had some reason 

to be displeased with Kamrdn. A plan for escape was 
formed between the prisoner and his keeper, in which 
Fazil Beg, Monaim Beg’s brother, KAsim Husein Sultan 
Uzbek, and other chiefs of distinction, were led to take 
a part. They set out together privately from KAbul, 
and after many fatigues they all joined Humdyun, ex- 
cept KAsim Husein, who, having separated from them 
in a dark night, had lost his way among the hills, and 
fell into the hands of some Ilazdra banditti. But he 
also came in, a few days afterwards, on foot, weary, 
plundered and half naked- All the fugitives were 
heartily welcomed, and placed in commands. Not long 
after, Dawa Beg, a Hazdra chief, declared for Ilumilyun, 
and joined him with a part of his tribe ; and, ere long, 
letters were received from many of the leading men of 
Kdbul, full of protestations of attachment. These events 
spread joy over the camp, and re-animated the wavering 
Kizelbdshes, who now redoubled their exertions against 
the beleaguered town. 

Distress and 111 proportion as the spirits of the besiegers rose, the 

desertions j,opes of the besieged declined. Regular information 

In tiift gsr* ^ ® ® 

rison. of what passed in the town was obtained by means of 
letters fixed to arrows, which n ere daily shot into the 
camp. By them the besiegers Avere encouraged to go 
on, the garrison being represented as reduced to ex- 
tremity. Such, indeed, Avas at length the general dis- 
tress, that many of the garrison, not only soldiers and 
artillerymen, but even officers and men of rank, began 
to desert, letting themselves down from the walls by 
ropes. Khizer Khan, the great Ilazdra chief, among 
others, despairing of a successful resistance, leaped from 
one of the battlements, and was received below by 
some of his faithful tribesmen, and carried off on their 
shoulders to a hill in the neighbourhood.* The escape 

* Koh-lika. 
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of a man of so much importance was known in the 
camp early next morning, and he was pursued. He 
hid himself in the hole of a rock, close to which his 
pursuers passed. One of them laid hold of the skirt of 
his cloak, which was probably made of the skin of some 
animal. He drew it iu, retaining his breath ; and his 
pursuers, thinking it had been the tail of some wild 
beast, passed on. On the approach of night, he crept 
from under his rock, and succeeded in gaining a place 
of safety.* 

Deserted by his garrison, his officers, and even 
his nobles, Askeri could no longer hope to preserve 
Kandahdr, and, therefore, began to take measures for 
his personal safety. He sent his aunt Khanzdda to 
HumAyun, and through her, after the siege had lasted 
upwards of five f months, a surrender was negotiated. 
On the 3rd of September, a. n. 1545, he left the fort in 
the train of the Begum, on foot, attired as a suppliant 
and, according to the custom of the time, having a sword 
suspended from his neck ; and was conducted by 
Birara Khan into the presence of the Emperor, who 
received him sitting in state in his Derbdr, surrounded 
by his Chaghatdis and Kizelb&hes. The Emperoi’, 
from respect to the intercession of the Begum, and the 
near relationship of the offender, desired the sword to 
be taken from his neck; and, after Askeri had made 
his submission, commanded him to be seated. He was 
followed by K^nrau’s chief Amirs and officers, to the 
number of thirty, who were brought in with their swords 
and quivers hanging from their necks, and their 
winding-sheets in their hands. Some were consigned 
to prison, others were released. A grand feast suc- 
ceeded ; in which the occurrences of the siege wero 
talked over, and, with the usual appliances of music 

* AVViPrn&m ii , ff. 64, 65 . ; Tab, t The Tar. Bedauni has three 
Akb. f, 158 . ; Tar. Bed. f. 183. montlu.. 
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and wine, the party was prolonged till the morning 
light. When the general enjoyment was at its height, 
and even the Mirza had forgotten his care, one of 
Ilumdyun’s attendants placed some papers before him. 
In a moment the Mlrza’s countenance changed; his 
gaiety was gone. They were the letters which he had . 
addressed to the chiefs of the Baliiches, and of the 
other tribes, when the Emperor was crossing the 
desert; and their contents left no doubt of the full 
extent of his evil disposition. The wretched prince 
was ordered to be detained in custody, but to be 
brought to court from time to time, that he might visit 
the Emperor.* 

Next day Humdyun, accompanied by the chief Per- 
sian officers, entered the fort. Biddgh Khan claimed that 
the fort and all that it contained, especially Askeri 
Mirza and the treasure, should be made over to his 
master, in terms of the treaty. The Emperor ex- 
pressed his readiness to give up the fort and its stores, 
but refused to surrender Askeri, and denied the Shah’s 
right to the treasure ; but, at the same time, expressed 
his readiness to present it to the Persian monarch, as a 
gift. He waited to see the treasure-chests brought out 
and examined ; and after they had been closed and sealed 
with his seal, and that of the chief Persian commanders, 
he returned to the camp. Even already, mutual 
jealousies and fears had begun to prevail. Under the 
influence of these, the Kizelbdshcs lost no time in send- 
ing olf the treasure to prevent any attempt to sieze it. 
They persisted in demanding that Askeri Mirza should 
be given up to them, as a hostage for their safe return, 
and even threatened to seize him by force. The Em- 
peror, alarmed at a pretension which might have been 
fatal to his repose, at once to secure his prisoner, and 
to make a demonstration of his own force, collected 

* ATtljernama, f. 66.; Briggs’s Ferishta, pp. 157, 158. ; Tab. Alib. 
f. 168.J Tar, Bed. f. 183. 
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the whole of his old followers, and the adherents by 
whom he had been recently joined, divided them into 
troops, and revie^ved them under arms. This alarmed 
the Persians, who saw his rising power with suspicion 
and dread, but they no longer persisted in their 
demand. The Chaghatais, and such of the towns- 
people as chose to leave the place, had three days 
allowed them in terms of the capitulation, during 
which they could leave it uninjured, with their wives 
and families. On the fourth, it was given up by Hu- 
mdyun to the prince Muhamraed MiirM Mirza, in con- 
formity to his treaty with the Shah ; while the Em- 
peror himself moved to some distance, and took up his 
head-quarters at the Charbdgh of Bdber*, on the 
banks of the Arghanddb, Avhere he enjoyed himself for 
some time after his fatigues, receiving daily accessions 
of number from the adjoining provinces, f 

The news of the full of Kandahdr, and the pro- 
bability of the speedy approach of the imperial army 
to attack Kdbul, distressed and confounded Kdmrdn. He 
ordered the young prince Akbcr to be removed from the 
palace of Khanzdda Begum to his own, and committed 
him to the care of Kuch Kilan, throwing into prison the 
former faithful guardian of his infancy, Shems-ed-din 
hluhammed Ghaznevi, better known as Atka Khan. 
He held a council to concert the measures of precau- 
tion required by the crisis, especially as to Badakh- 
shdn, in which quarter he was apprehensive of troubles. 
Abdal Khdlik, who had been his tutor, and Bapus, 
a nobleman who seems, at this time, to have been his 
chief minister, advised him to conciliate Suleimdn 
Mirza, the late ruler of that country, now his prisoner, 
and to restore him to his government, by which means 
he might secure both his friendship and co-operation. 
Fortunately for Suleiman, Mir Nazer Ali, and some 

* The Khttlja Bagli. Jouher. t AkbernAma, f. CS. ; Jouher, 
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him sound counsel, -were deterred, no less by the imme- 
diate danger of the task, than by their want of con- 
fidence in his ultimate firmness and prudence in acting 
on their advice. He was thus left without any safe or 
honest friend ; and, committing error after error, the 
numbers of his adherents daily diminished, and the moral 
influence of his government was totally gone. * 

Humdyun, after the surrender of Kandahar, was 
desirous to have pursued his success, and at once to 
have marched against KAbul, but found his array too 
weak to venture on such an enterprise. The Persians 
considered the whole object of the expedition to have 
been attained, with the occupation of Kandahdr. By 
that event a new kingdom was conquered for the Shah. 
The Turkomdn and ETzelbash Amirs, fatigued with the 
long campaign so far from their own country, had 
returned home, some with, others without leave, so 
that hardly any but Biddgh Khan, Abul Pateh Sultan 
Afshdr, and Siifi Wdli Sultan, were left to support the 
young prince Murdd ; and they showed no disposition 
to march farther, in support of a foreign prince. With 
a total want of good faith, and an entire blindness to 
the future, they displaced, however, sufl3,cient activity 
in harassing their new subjects, who hated them as 
foreigners and oppressors, and detested them as heretics. 
Complaints from persons of every rank were daily 
brought to the Emperor, who was unable to afford any 
redress. He had left the immediate vicinity of Kan- 
dahdr, and advanced first to Hasan- Abddl, aud next to 
the Gumbez-Sufeid. The Kizelbdshes, now as jealous 
of their allies as of Kdmrdn, and desirous that they 
should move away to a still greater distance, took mea- 
sures to cut off their supply of provisions. In spite of 
the season, for winter was at hand, and the Chag- 
hatdis complained loudly of the severity of the cold, it 
became necessary again to move, and the Persians 
• Akbernama, f. 65. 
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refused to allow them cither to winter in the town, or niAP. in. 
to hut themselves in the vicinity of Kandahdr. But no 
movement could be made without horses or draught 
cattle, which they did not possess. * 

About this time, a certain proportion of the Persian 
troops having been placed in garrison in the fort, their himatif 
horses were sold to some merchants, who intended to by^piuS! 
convey them to India, and were then picketed on 
the outside of the town. These Ilumhyun, urged by 
his necessities, resolved to seize. Leaving his camp at 
Sufeid Gumbez, he himself moved to Bdba Hasan 
Abdil, whence, after mid-day prayers, he pushed for- 
ward a strong detachment, who, before afternoon 
prayers, reached Kandahdr, came upon the merchants 
by surprise, and carried otF to his camp seventeen 
hundred horses ; which, after supplying the wants of 
himself and of his liouschold, he divided among his 
followers. The merchants to whom they belonged, 
waiting upon the Emperor with their complaints, 
could get no redress or compensation, but his bond 
for the full price, to be paid when the state of his 
affairs allowed ; a security not likely to be negotiable 
in the bazar, either at Kandahdr or Delhi. 

Still, however, it was difficult to put the army in 
motion, as the season was severe, and Humayun pos- 
sessed no place of strength, in -which the wives and 
families of himself and his followers could be left in 
safety. To obviate this difficulty, he besought Bidagh 
Khan to appropriate a few houses in Kandahdr for 
their reception ; a request, however, with which the 
Khan declined to comply. 

This delay was attended with disagreeable conse- tinccrtainty 
quonces. The confidence in Humdyuu’s fortune, which o<'>iiscoun. 
his troops had entertained, began to fail. Several of " 
Kdmrdn’s officers, who had been in Kandahdr, but had 
subsequently entered the Emperor’s service, escaped 
* Tai. Bed. f. 183. 
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from the camp, and fled to Kdbul.* The scarcity went 
on increasing. It was now seriously proposed by 
some of IIumAyun’s Amirs, to hazard every thing; 
to make an attempt to surprise Kandahdr ; and, if suc- 
cessful, to justify their conduct to the Shah in the best 
way they could, and engage to restore it to him as 
soon as the Emperor had gained possession of Kabul 
and Badakhshdn. From following this plan he was 
diverted by some of his council, who argued that, 
should the attempt be made and fail, he lost both 
Kandahar and the Shah, whom he thus converted into 
an open enemy ; in which case he would be left without 
one ally, or place of refuge, in the world. Another pro- 
posal made at this trying moment was, to pass over 
into Badakhshdn and there join Suleimdn Mlrza. But 
the difficulty of a winter march among the mountains 
and defiles of the Hazdras and Aimdks, in crossing the 
Paroparaisan range, joined to the total want of a place 
of security, in which to lodge their families and bag- 
gage which they must leave behind, made them aban- 
don that idea as quite hopeless. 

Just at this crisis, Muhammed Murdd Mlrza, the 
young Persian prince, died. Those who had charge 
of him being desirous to conceal this event, no notice 
of it was sent to Humayun, to whom, however, the 
news was secretly conveyed. As, by this change of 
circumstances, the co-operation of the Persian auxili- 
aries seemed to become more doubtful than ever, while 
one obstacle of delicacy was removed, Humdyun, in 
despair, returned to the idea of gaining Kandahdr in 
any way, trusting to be able to justify the act to the 
Shah after it was done. 

This plan was warmly supported by Ilaji Muhammed 
Khan Koka.f The Emperor, wliile he objected to any 

* Among these nete Abdalla Kushkeh, a man nho made a figure 
Khan and Jamil Beg. in B&her's time. 

t He was the son of Baba 
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open attack, ms willing to get possession of the town, 
could it be carried by stratagem. This Ildji Muhammed 
undertook to effect. Accordingly, in furtherance of 
the plan, notice was sent to Bidagh Khan, that the 
army was on the point of marching for Kdbul, but that, 
as the Emperor wished to be free from the trouble and 
risk of carrying Askeri Mirza along with him, he was 
desirous of leaving him in safe custody in Kandahdr. 
Bidagh Klian, who had all along earnestly desired to 
have the Mirza in his power, agreed without hesitation. 
This preliminary step being arranged, various parties 
were sent from the camp by night to different sides of 
the town, especially to three of the principal gates. 
About dawn, Ildji Muhammed, who led the first divi- 
sion, leaving his ambuscade, attended by a few servants 
only, contrived to enter one of the gates, along with a 
string of camels, that were carrying hay and provender, 
at that early hour, into the town. The officer at the 
gate challenged them, and insisted on turning them 
back, no ChaghatAi having for some days been allowed 
to enter. IIAji Muhammed. maintained that he came 
by Biddgh Khan’s permission, to bring into the fort 
Askeri Mirza, who was to be left there. This story 
produced no effect on the officer, who proceeded to 
shut the gate and turn him out: upon which HAji 
Muhammed, drawing his sword, attacked him, and cut 
off his arm. The Ildji’s followers, who were close at 
hand, now rushed in, but were bravely opposed by 
such of the Persians as ran to the spot on hearing the 
uproar, and a sharp conflict ensued, which continued 
till Ulugh Mirza and Biram Khan, having effelted an 
entrance at another gate, came to the assistance of their 
friends. The Kizclbdshes, overpowered, retreated into 
the citadel. Such as remained behind in the town 
were pursued, and put to death by the enraged citizens. 
About noon, Ilumdyun himself made his entry into the 
city, and was received mth shouts of joy. lie sent 
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to inform Biddgh Khan, that the measures, "which he 
had unwillingly taken, had been rendered necessary by 
that nobleman’s unjustifiable conduct in concealing the 
death of the young prince Murad Mlrza, who, Hu- 
mdyun alleged, had been entrusted to his care, and by 
other unfriendly acts. Biddgh Khan, "who "was not 
prepared to sustain a siege, having, in the course of 
the night, throim down a part of the back wall of tlie 
citadel, marched off unmolested towards his own 
country, loudly expressing his indignation at the 
treachery and ingratitude of his allies. Biraru Khan 
was appointed governor of Kandahdr, and ambassadors 
were sent to Shah Tahmasp, to assure him that, though 
Bidagh Khan, having acted contrary to his Majesty’s 
intention, had been dismissed from the command, his 
faithful subject Biram Khan, who had succeeded him, 
was ready to obey all the orders of his master, the 
Shah. Tahmasp seems to have found it prudent to 
acquiesce in this arrangement, and a number of the 
regular Persian troops, especially the Korchis, con- 
tinued in the Emperor’s service.* 

Ilumdyun, thus master of the kingdom of Kandahdr, 
proceeded to divide its different provinces among his 
adherents. The Zerafn-dawer he bestowed on Ismael 
Beg ; Kildt, on Shir-efken Beg ; Shdl, on Haider Sultan, 
who died soon after; the district of Tiri, which lies 
among the Hazdra hills on the Helmend, on Ulugh 
Mlrza, except some districts of it, the revenues of which 
he bestowed, by way of pension, on Hdji Muhammed.f 
To some of his followers he gave jdglrs; to others, 
according to a custom of the times, he gave up some 
of the richest and most obnoxious of his prisoners, 

• Akbeinama, f. CG. Tar, Nfz. t Some of these assignmciits 
ff. IQSj 197 . Tar. Beil, ffl 183, 184).; -vrould appear to have been made at 
Jouber, c, 17, 18. ; Bayezld, ff. 16 rather a later period, 

~-18. ; Fenahta, vol. 11 . pp. 167 — 

15 g. 
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from whom he allowed them to extort such suras as 
they could ; which was often done hy cruel severities. 

"While the minds of the Emperor and his chief officers 
were engrossed by these proceedings, Askeri Mirza 
contrived to escape. A feAV days afterss^ards an Afghdn 
arrived in the city, and gave secret notice that the 
Mirza was concealed in his house ; hut, with that regard 
to external appearances which, with some of the Afghan 
tribes, seems to constitute their point of honour, far 
more than substantial fidelity, besought the Emperor 
to seize the fugitive prince in such a way that the 
informer might not be compromised, as privy to his 
being retaken. The Emperor accordingly sent Shah 
!Mirza, and Ivhw^ja Amber, his steward, who took the 
unhappy Mirza from under a mattress, beneath which 
he was hidden, and brought him to the presence. IIu- 
mAyun spared his life, we are told, from his desire to 
conform to the dying advice of his father Bdber, to bo 
merciful to all, but especially to his brothers ; and gave 
him into the custody of Nadim Kokiltash, one of the 
confidential servants of his household.'* 

The Emperor, now possessed of a place of strength, 
had become master of his movements, and was eager 
that no time should he lost. Leaving his oiyn family, 
and the families of his followers, in the citadel of Kan- 
dahdr, though winter had arrived, he sot out for Kdbul; 
but, instead of taking the more open road of Eildt and 
Ghazni, these towns not having yet come into his 
power, he followed the cour&e of the Ilehnend, which, 
penetrating through the hill-country, leads to the high 
mountains of the Koh-Baba, close upon Kdbul. 'When 

* Akbein^cna, &c. as above. Emperor conquered Hindustan, to 
Abulfazl places the acquisition of which he consented. Tins, no doubt, 
the Tuikoindn hoises at this time, is a sort of official representation, 
and makes tlie heads of the caravan. The ewer-hearer’s account, however, 
afraid of being plundered, volun- is the more probable one, and ho 
tarily offer them, on condition of was, at the time, with the Emperor, 
getting bonds to be paid, when the 
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the array arrived near Tirl, Dawa Beg, the Ilazdra 
chief who had lately acknowledged him, and whose 
clan inhabited the neighbouring districts, met him with 
his tribe, all the headmen bringing horses and cattle, 
which they presented to the Emperor; and, as the 
country around had many fine straths and valleys, a 
halt of some days was made, to restore the health of 
the army, which had suffered in the unhealty climate 
of Kandahdr. Here Khanzdda Begum, his aunt, and 
Ember’s favourite sister paid the debt of nature. Here 
also Yddgar Nasir Murza, with Mon aim Beg, and soon 
after Iliridal Mirza and Terdi Beg, who had escaped 
from Kdbul, as has been mentioned, joined the Em- 
peror. Their arrival excited much joy, and was fol- 
lowed by that of many others, both Amirs and soldiers, 
who now hastened to return to their allegiance. 

The army once more moved forward, but, in the 
course of its march, was again attacked with sickness, 
and numbers died. This induced Hindal to propose in 
council, that the army should return to Kaudahdr for 
the winter, and that early in the spring, when all the 
necessary stores and munitions of war were in readi- 
ness, it should commence its march in full strength 
upon Kabul. The Emperor made no remark while the 
council was sitting ; but having, probably, become sen- 
sible that, in the former part of his reign, he had given 
too much license to his brothers, after it was over, he 
sent him a verbal message, through Mir Syed Birkeh, 
to intimate that he had begun his' march for Kdbul 
before he had heard of the escape of Yddgdr Kdsir 
Slirza, or of Hindal’s intention to join him ; that he had 
since seen nothing to make him change his plan, for, 
as to hardships, they were inseparable from war ; that 
if the ]\[irza needed repose, the Zemin-ddwer was at 
his service for the -winter, and that, in the spring, he 
might join the imperial array, after the war was over. 
The Mirza apologized for his indiscretion, and promised 
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in future to be more guarded, botli as to the time and ciiap. iii. 
manner in wliicb he offered his advice. — !_1 

Among those who now waited upon the Emperor, as 
the camp again advanced, was Jamil Beg, the brother 
of Bdpus, whom Kdmrdn had selected as Atalik or 
Guardian for his son-in-law, Ai Sultan, the governor 
of Ghazni. He brought Ak Sultan along with him, and 
was graciously received ; his desertion from Kandahdr 
was easUy forgiven, and he privately negociated a 
pardon for his brother Bapus. Many of the Amirs of 
ICAbul had sent to invite the Emperor to push on. 

When the army, emerging from the mountains, reached 
Yiiret Sheikh Ali in the territory of Pughman and 
Arkendi, near Kabul, Mirza Kdmrdn, informed of their 
approach, sent Kasim Birlas, with a body of troops, to 
impede their advance ; and Kasim Mokhlis, his Master 
of the Ordnance % was ordered to carry forward the 
artillery, and plant them in the Julga-douri, to be 
ready for action. At the same time, all the inhabitants 
of the adjoining country, ivith their families, were 
ordered to be brought into Kdbul. Kdmrdn, having 
repaired the fortifications, and strengthened the garri- 
son of that city, marched from his capital, full of con- 
fidence in his army which was numerous f , one portion 
of it consisting of a body of four or five thousand 
horse, completely appointed and clad in armour, while 
Humdyun’s force was comparatively small and ill- 
provided. Kdmrdn took his ground J, not far from the 
body which he had sent in advance, and there exercised , 
and reviewed his troops. When llumdyun heard that i 
Kasim Birlds had occupied the Khimar pass, which lay I 
directly in his line of march, he sent on Hdji Muham- | 
nied Khan, with a strong detachment, who attacked / 
him with vigour, dislodged him, and cleared the pass. i 

* Wir-Atesh. 20,000 men ; that of Humiyun to 

The army of KdtniAia is saiil 4000 or 5000. 
to have amounted to 18,000 or ^ Bagh-e-G^uzeigab. 
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As there was now the near prospect of a battle, MIrza 
Hindal asked, and got permission, to lead the van. 

The imperial arrnj^ having cleared the defile of 
Khwaja Pushteh, halted in the territory of Arkendi. 
Here Bdpus, one of the chief Amirs of Kdbul, was 
brought by his brother Jamil ; and Shah-berdi Khan, 
AVho held the districts of Gurdiz, Bangash, and Naghz, 
also arrived and joined the imperial camp. They were 
joyfully received. Every night parties deserted from 
the Mirza’s army, and joined the Emperor. Eapus 
strongly urged I-Iuma3mn to push on without delay, 
while the general sentiment was so strong in his 
favour, and the enemy, from the daily desertions, knew 
not whom to trust. 

Kdmrdn Mirza, now equally alarmed at the hostile 
demonstrations of the enemy, and the defection of his 
own followers, found himself compelled to devise means 
to gain time. He sent forward two men, respectable for 
their sacred character, who were instructed to make 
humble offers of submission on his part, and to entreat 
the Emperor to cease from active operations. They 
met Humdyun, when he was scarcely a mile from the 
enemy’s camp, and prevailed upon him to halt. But 
soon after, suspecting that Kdmrdn’s sole object in 
opening this ne^ciation, Avas to gain time for effecting 
his escape, he advanced toAVards the Mirza’s camp Avith 
seven hundred lancers. As he rode along, he was met 
by Mosdhib Beg, the son of Khwdja Kildn Beg, Kdm- 
rdn’s Amlr-al-omra, at the head of a procession of all 
the other Amirs of Kdmrdn Mirza, Avho came to make 
his own submission, and to offer their’s. Their sub- 
mission Avas accepted ; but, as it was so tardy, they were 
not admitted to the presence, and Avere subjected to 
fines. 

On reaching the camp, Humdyun found that Kdm- 
rdn had escaped into the citadel of Kdbul; that his 

* Kim-kos, half a kos. 


Escapes to 
GbaznI, 
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troops were in confusion, and beginning to break up ; ciup. ni. 
and that numbers had already fled. Kdinrdn did not 
venture to remain long in the citadel, but some hours 
after sun-set, when it was dark, taking along with him 
his son Mirza IbrAliim, his wives and family, made his ' 
escape, and took the Pani-Hissdr road towards Ghazni. 
Ilumdyun sent Bapus, with a body of his most trusty nuimiyun 
men, to occupy Kdbul, and to preserve it from pillage ; 
and, when afterwards informed of Kdmrdn’s flight, he 
despatched Mirza Hindal to pursue him. He himself namjiiit lo. 
entered K^bul on the evening on the 10th of Kam* 
zau* (hTov. 15th), in the midst of a general illumina- 
tion, and was delighted once more to embrace his son 
Akber, now about three years of age, whom he found co\cr3 Ak- 
in perfect health. The Bala-IIissar, or Citadel, made 


• There is some difference as to 
this date. Abulfazl has, the eve of 
Wednesday, Ramzin 12. a ii. 952.; 
but the Tar. Bed. and Feiishta 
make it Ramadn 10. a. ii. ,052. 
Bayezld has Ramzan 1 0. a. h. 955. 
The Tahakut-e Akbeii has “Ram- 
zan 10. A. II. 952. 01 953., God, 
knows which.” Jouher gives a lively 
account of Huradyuii’s proceedings 
on enteiing the Bala llibs&r, and 
arriving at the palace of Kdmrdn. 
" As one watch of the night was 
past, and his Majesty had not yet 
bioken his fast, he desired Wjsil, 
the keeper of the wardrobe to 
make a plate of warm soup (ash) be 
hiought; but soon lecollccting him- 
self, he bid him go to the palace of 
the Bi'bi, os Baike llcguin was 
called, and bung him some hioth, 
if there was any. Mehler Wasil, 
and the humble Joulier, vent; and, 
after paying their respects, delivcied 
the message, that, as his Mitjesty 
had yet eaten nothing, lie lequested 
that some food might he sent him, 
if there was any. That lady gave a 


ouny of beef, and a sirawal of cow’s 
tiipe that happened to he icady 
diessed. No soonci did his Majesty 
put liis spoon into the dishes, and see 
that they were bect-curry and cow’s 
tiipe, than, laying down the spoon, 
aDilsighing,hebuiEt intoacomploint, 
exclaiming, ‘O Miiza Kamran ! and 
had you indeed come to such a 
length, as to make the fare of Bibf 
Jiu, that asylum of chastity, to be 
only cow's flesh, and cow’s stomach ? 
Could you not have reserved one 
single sheep for her in your kitchen ? 
And yet this asylum of chastity is 
the very person who brought here 
the bones of our venerated father, 
and placed them in his tomb, ('ouhl 
n»t we, four sons of him whose 
abode is in heaven, have done somo- 
thing better among us ?’ In a word, 
he (hank a single cup of sherbet, 
and put off breaking his fast till tlie 
morrow.” Jouher, c. 19- Bumes 
infotms us tliat, in Turkistmi, nnno 
but the lower classes eat beef. Bur- 
nes’s Travels, vol. iil. p. l.')9. 


* Tosta£kji Bcgi, chief (varUTObe-Uceper.' 
r 3 
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no resistance ; and Kabul, and all its provinces south 
of the Hindu-kiish range, subiiiittecl to him. He pub- 
lished a general amnesty, and spent the winter in the 
citadel, busily engaged in settling the civil and finan- 
cial aflairs of the country, and in administering justice. 
The mother of Akber having arrived in tbe spring from 
Kandahdr, under the escort of Tddgar Nasir Mirza, 
the circumcision of Akber ivas celebrated by a magni- 
ficent festival, at the conclusion of which the Emperor 
bestowed khiMts and rewards on the most distin- 
guished of his adherents. The government of Ghazni 
waa conferred on Hindal ; and Ulugh Mirza, who had 
returned from the pursuit of Kamran, was confirmed 
in that of Zemln-dawer, which had been given him in 
addition to Ti'rt and the adjoining districts. 

Meanwhile Kdmrdn, having escaped from the pursuit 
of Hindal who was not anxious to seize him, approached 
Ghazni, but was refused admittance into the town. He 
now threw himself on the protection of Khizer Khan 
Hazdra, who carried him, first to Tiri, and then to 
Zemiti-ddwer, whence, after some vain efforts to fix 
himself in that country, he was finally compelled so 
take refuge in Sind, f 

During this period of tranquillity, the Emperor re- 
ceived the congratulations of several of the neighouring 
princes, on his having recovered his father’s throne. 
An embassy from Shah Tahmasp, at the head of which 
was Yalad Beg, was magnificently entertained, though 
it made little progress in the grand object for which it 
was sent — the restoration of Kandahar to the Shah, 
A similar embassy from Mirza Snleimdn, the prince of 
Badakhshdn, was less favourably received, as the Mirza 
declined the Emperor’s invitation to wait upon him, or, 
ill other words, declined acknowledging his immediate 
authority. Mir Syed Ali, a chief whose influence was 

* Aktieniama, f, 6G~70. ; Tab. her, c. 18j 19. j Ferislita, vol. ii, 
Akb,ff.l58— l60.;TaT.Niz.ff.l97, pp. 153— iGO.j Tar. Bed. ff. 184, 
198, ; BaJrezW, ff. 17—22. ; Jou- 185, 
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great and extensive among the Afghdns and Baliiches, oiiap.iii. 
also -waited upon the Emperor at this period, and 
received the government of Duki dependant on Hin- 
dustdn on -which it borders, and not fur from his own 
residence. La-\vang Baliich, another of the principal 
Baldch chiefs, having also acknowledged the Emperor, 

■was rewarded with the country of Shdl and Mustung. 

These chiefs, we are told, no sooner received these 
honours, than they took tlieir leave, fearing that the 
air of the city, and the habits of city life might affect 
the health of their followers, accustomed only to their 
own wastes and wilds. 

Yadgar Ndsir Mirza, Humdyun’s cousin, had not vMsdr 
been long returned from escorting the imperial house- pilsonai.*' 
hold from Kandahar, when he was charged -adth entering 
into new intrigues and cabals, with Askeri Mirza and 
others, against the Emperor. Humhyun had probably 
brought with Inm from Persia a resolution to beat down 
all who could be his rivals, and, in particular, to reduce 
the power of the princes of the blood, which, in the 
former part of his reign, had been productive of so 
many mischiefs. But he seems to have proceeded with 
unusual caution, probably to carry along with him the 
approbation of the old and powerful nobles connected 
with his family, and of his followers in general. Thirty 
distinct articles of accusation were brought against 
Yddgdr, some of them for instances of disrespect to his 
Majesty ; but the leading one was that, when in Sind, 

Shah IIuBcin Mirza had offered him Bhcker on condi- 
tion of his deserting the Emperor, to which he had 
agreed, whereby the Emperor had been obliged to 
retire into Irak, On the present occasion, witnesses 
-were examined, and evidences taken, in a manner, 
of which -we find few examples in Asiatic history ; and 
he is said to have been convicted by the testimony of 


* Duki was piobably dependant on 
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impartial men of veracity, as well as of his own ac- 
complices. Some parts of the accusation he denied ; as 
to others he Avas silent. He Avas found guilty; and 
Humdyun informed him, through Kerdcha Khan, that 
since, after being so often pardoned, he had engaged 
aneAV in rebellious intrigues, he must expect no farther 
favour. He Avas accordingly thrown into prison in the 
BMa-Hissdr, in a house near that in which Askeri was 
confined. 

Huiuayun, being now the undisputed sovereign of the 
countries to the south of the Hindu-kiish range, turned 
his attention to such provinces, on the north of these 
mountains, as still acknowledged the supremacy of 
KAbul. These, besides Badakhshdn, consisted of Kunduz, 
Khost, Anderab, and some other districts lying between 
the mountains and the Amu. Not content Avith Badakh- 
shan, Mirza Suleiman had wrested from Kdmrdn these 
provinces, which formed no part of that principality, 
and seemed little disposed to part with them on the re- 
quisition of the Emperor. In the spring of 1546, 
therefore, Humayun, resolving to chastise him, marched 
out of Kdbul, and encamped in the Ydret-Chaldk. To 
prevent intrigues in his absence, he resolved to carry 
Askeri along with him. But after he had proceeded as 
far as the valley of Kardbagh, aware of the danger of 
leaving behind him so restless and turbulent a spirit 
as Yadgdr Nasir Mirza, he resolved, in tlie Avords of his 
historian, ‘ to release the body of that prince from the 
pains of existence, and to put himself at ease.’ He 
sent an order to that effect to Muhaimned Ali Taghdi, 
Avhom he had left governor of Kdbul. “ Hoav should I 
put to death the Mirza,” said that good man, “ I, who 
never killed a sparrow?” The Emperor, upon this, 
devoured the duty upon Muhammed Kdsim Mochi, Avho 
strangled the Mirza Avith a hoAVSlring. He was burled 
on a rising ground opposite to the gate of the citadel, 
near a piece of water : and, after a time, his remains 
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were taken up and carried to Kazvin, where they were 
deposited in his father, Nasir Mirza’s, tomb.* 
Ilum^yunf, having crossed the mountains, reached 
Anderdb, where, at the village of Tirkeran, he found 
Mirza Suleimdn with a considerable army, strongly 
entrenched, and prepared to check his advance. The 
Emperor, determined to force his position, sent on 
Mirza Hindal, wdth Hdji Muhammed Khan, Kerdcha 
Khan, and a strong body of troops, himself following to 
support them. Tlie advance made a gallant attack on 
the fortified camp, as soon as they reached it ; but the 
Badakhshdn archers, who were posted behind the 
trenches, did great execution, and killed or dismounted 
numbers of the assailants. Among those who most 
distinguished themselves on this occasion, were a party 
of the Persian Korchi, or cuirassier body-guard, wlio 
accompanied the ambassador, and took a part in the 
action. The contest was long doubtful, till a party of 
hardy vetei'ans, by a desperate effort, forced their way 
across the ditch, surmounted the trench, and sabred 
the archers behind it, who had done such execution. 
In a short time after this success, the whole army of 
Ikdakhshan was broken and put to flight. Suleiman, 
abandoning his new territory, fled along the Bangi river 
and by Narin, Ishkemish and Tulikdn, towards the 
broken glens of Khost. Mirza Beg Birlds, who had 
commanded his archers, and some otliers of his principal 
chiefs, surrendered to Ilmndyun. The Aiintiks who 
were made prisoners wore dismissed, uninjured, llindal 


Atbeiimma, f. 69 . ; Bayezid, 
f. 22. ; Tab. Akbeii, f. 16 O. 

ij; Sometime before setting out 
on this expedition, on leaving a 
drinking party after midnight, Hu- 
m&ynii happened to stumble. His 
butler (Mb Sdniun) Khwiija Jildl- 
ed-din Mahmud, expiessed his le- 
gret that his Majesty should have 
taken any thing that exposed him 


to such accidents. Struck trlth the 
observation, he renounced the use of 
intoxicating mixtures (hashia), and 
sent to tell the Sadr, and other chief 
men of the law, who had been of 
the party, that the advice should 
have come from them. He Is said 
to have adhered to this resolution 
to the end of his hfe. Bayezid, 
ff. 22, 23. 
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Mlrza waa sent in pursuit of the fugitives; whilo 
Kuindyun himself advanced by the pass of Shdshdn 
into the valley of Khost, where he spent some days in 
the amusements of fishing and fowling, for which the 
place is celebrated, as well as for its fruits. The 
country around submitted, and Suleimdn was compelled 
to seek shelter beyond the Amu, in KuUb, and the 
upper districts of Khutlan.* 

Affairs being in this prosperous state, Humdyun 
moved to Kishein, where he spent thi’ee or four months, 
and divided among the Amirs his late conquests. Ba- 
dakhshan and Kunduz he gave to Mirza Iliiidal; the 
collectorate of Khost was given to Monaim Beg, and 
that of Talikdn to Bdpus. The more effectually to 
settle the country of Badakbshdn, to secure the quiet of 
the peasantry, and to rest the army, Huindyun resolved 
to pass the winter in Kila Zefer, towards which he 
directed his march. But on arriving at the village of 
Shdhdd,n, between Kishem and that town, he was seized 
with a violent illness, which, for two months, prevented 
him from leavisgHiwh^jhice. At the beginning of the 
disease he was for four ciays^ggnsible. Reports of his 
death, or of its near approachT'^WS^ in consequence, 
spread and believed. Officers of tjvery rank left their 
posts, and consulted together as to the line of their 
future conduct. Among the rest, Mirza Hindal himself 
left his government of Kunduz, and advanced from 
Bostak, where he had been, up the Kokeba river, one of 
the chief branches of the Amu, on which Kila-Zefer 
stands, prepared to assert his right to the vacant throne. 
Signs of disorder and insubordination appeared on 
every side. The Amirs of Suleiman, who had fled into 
the higher districts of the mountains, gaining confidence, 
began to descend, and overrun the country. At this 
trying crisis Kerdcha Khan, the prime minister, con- 


* Atbetndma, f. 69 .; Bayezid, ff. 25, 26 .; Tar. Ni?, f. 197- 
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ducted himself with great decision. Mirza Askeri, from cuAp.m. 
whom most immediate danger was apprehended, he 
removed into his own tent, and placed him there in 
custody. He himself, and the Amirs most devoted to 
Humdyun, pitched their tents close to the imperial 
pavilion, from which all persons were excluded except 
the wife of the Emperor, the royal physicians, and one 
or two confidential servants of the household. Kerdcha 
was indefatigable in his attentions. The disease reached 
its crisis on the fifth day. While the Begum*, who 
watched by his sickbed, was engaged in pouring into his 
mouth the juice of pomegranates, which she squeezed 
from the fruit, to her surprise and delight he opened 
his eyes, and asked her, how afiairs were going on. 

Being informed that all w'as in a state of perturbation 
and alarm, he sent for Kerdcha Khan, and desired him 
to make haste and let it be known, that he was now 
convalescent. At the same time letters were despatched 
to Kdbul by Fazil Beg, to announce the amendment of 
his health, so as to prevent any commotions there ; and 
fortunately that ofiicer reached the capital early in the 
morning, a few hours after the news of the Empero/s 
illness had arrived. In the camp, as soon as the Em- 
peror’s recovery was known, Mirza Hindal hurried back 
to Knnduz, and all the other officers returned to the 
stations which they had left. The partizans of Mirza 
Suleiindn dispersed, and returned home. When Ilumdyun 
was well enough to bear the motion, he was carried in a 
covered litter to Kila Zefer, where his health and 
strength were rapidly recruited. Here he bestowed on 
Sliir-efken, the son of Ivuch Beg, the districts of 
Kahinerd, Zohdk, and Bamidn, and sent him to take 
possession of them ; promising that, when he returned 

* Jouher, c. 10. says that it was most useful. AbulfazI makes Wir 
Chuchak Begum, who watched by Birkeh the person who was with 
his bedside : Bibi Fatima, the Urdui- him, and who leceived his orders, 

Uegi of the Harem is represented f. 69 . 
by Bayezid* f. S?. as having been 
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to K^bul, Ghurbeiid should be added to his jdgir. Li 
a short time, the Emperor ivas so far recovered as to 
resume his favourite amusement of hunting. His pro- 
tracted residence beyond the mountains, however, 
alarmed the Uzbeks, who possessed Balkh and the coun- 
tries on the west; and they employed themselves in 
preparation to repel the attack, which they believed 
was meditated.* 

But while every thing seemed to proceed so pro- 
sperously, the equ^ly unexpected and unwelcome news 
■ arrived, that Kamran, assisted with troops and money 
by his father-in-law, Shah Husein Arghiin, had once 
more returned into the tenitory of Kdbul, had gained 
possession of the capital and of the young prince, and 
that, among other noblemen who had joined him, was 
Shir-efken, who had so lately profited by the Emperor’s 
liberality. 

This news was a severe blow to Humdyun. It put 
an end to the hopes he had fondly cherished, of at once 
marching into Hindustan, and promised another long 
and doubtful war with his brother, whose power and 
means of offence were much increased, by his having in 
his possession, not only the Emperor’s son Akber and 
the rest of his family, but the wives and families of all 
his principal Amirs, who had been left at Kabul as a 
place of security. To add to Humayuu’s other diffi- 
, culties, it Avas then the depth of winter, and the lofty 
Hindu-kiish mountains, difficult to be crossed even in 
summer, but then covered Avith snow, Avere interposed 
between him and Kdbul. He instantly concluded a 
treaty with Mirza Suleimdn, by Avhich the kingdom of 
Badaldishdn Avas restoi’ed to him, as he had enjoyed it 
under Baber ; and leaving Mirza Hindal governor of 
all the other provinces beyond the mountains, Kunduz, 
AnderdbjKhost, Kahmerd,Ghuri, and their dependencies, 

* Akbeinama, if. 69, 70. i Tab. Akb. f, 160. ; Jouber, c. IQ . ; Bayezid, 
£. 27 . 
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he set out from Kila-Zofer to march for K^bul. At chap. iii. 
Talik^n, on the Ferkhar river, he was detained several .''V ' _! 
days by the violence of the rain and snow. As soon as iiumAyun 
they abated, he went on to Kunduz, where he was 
hospitably entertained by Hindal, in the garden of 
Khosrou Shah. Several of his Amirs, however, anxious 
for the fate of their families in Kd.bul, deserted from 
the camp ; so that Ilumdynn himself and his remaining 
officers, seeing that the troops desponded, and Avere 
ATOvering, were compelled to go about among them to 
confirm them in their allegiance, by re-animating their 
hopes, and by promises of reward.* After the Muham- 
medan festival of the Korbdn, he again set out, and 
proceeding by Ohehdrdcr, a town on the road to Khulm, 
began to ascend the hiUs, though the quantity of snoAV ^.n. 1347. 
that had fallen was such, that the roads Avere blocked 
up, and they were compelled to make a path by ram- 
ming in down, so that the horses and camels could move 
over it. In spite of eveiy difficulty they surmounted 
the defiles of Shibertu and the pass of Rakik, and halted 
at KliAvdja Syaran, ready soon to attack Kdbul itself. ' 


* Akbeinaraa, f. 73. ; Tab. Akb. f. l6h; Jouher, c. gO. 
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SECTION n. 

CAPrUBE AND LOSS OP kAbUL BY" kAmbAn. HIS 
SUBMISSION. 

kAmbAn in SIND. — DEAVES SIND ON DUmAyDN’S ILENES8. — SURPEISE3 
GHAZNI AND kAbUL.— HIS CBDELTIE6. — ^IIOmAtUN ADVANCES AGAlNb T 
HIM — IS DESEETBD BY MANY NOBLES. — RESOLVES TO AT JACK K.inDL. 
DEEEAT OE kAmbAn’S GENERAL. — ntfMAYIJN TAKES THE OUTER FOB- 
TIFIOATIONS. — PROGRESS OP THE SIEGE. — BB0TAL CONDHCl' OF 
kAmrAn. — ms DISTRESS AND STJBjnSSIVE APPLICATIONS. — HE ESCAPES. 
PLIES TO BADAKShAn, AND THENCE TO THE UZBEKS. — IIUmAtUN EN- 
TERS kAuUL, IVHICH is plundered. — SENDS IN PURSUIT OF IlAmbAn. 

IVHO RETURNS WITH AN ARMY PROM bAlKH. AND ATTACKS BADAKH- 

ShAn. — ^HUAiAyUN moves to SIEET HIM. — REVOLT IN HIS CAMP. — THE 
REBELS ESCAPE TO kAmrAn. — TUB GOVERNOR OP BADAKHSIiAn 

DECLARES POR HUmAi UN. — HIS ADVANCE. BLPULSE NEAR TALIkAn. 

THE POnr INVESIED. SUBMISSIVE OFFERS OF KAMIutN. — HE 

SURRENDERS. — HIS HECEPflON BY HUmAyUN. — HOBiAyUN SETTLES 
HIS NORTHERN DOMINIONS, AND RETURNS TO kAbUL. 

But it is noiv necessaiy to explain by what means Mirza 
Kdmrdn bad been able to effect so great a change in his 
circumstances. We have seen that, when formerly com- 
pelled to abandon his capital by night, be attempted to 
seize Grhazni. Being disappointed by the vigilance of 
the garrison, he had taken refuge with Khizer Khan 
Ilazdra*, who received him with every mark of distinc- 
tion, and conducted him first to Tlri, among the Ilazdra 

* Kamidu had given his daughter to Khizer Khan’s son. 
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mountains, and next into tHe low country of Zemin- chap. itt. 
dtiwer. That province was then governed by Ilisdin- 
cd-din Ali, a son of Mir Khalifa, who not only defended 
the forts against the invaders, but was successful in 
harassing them in the open country. Huradyun, as 
soon as he learned that Kdmrdn had appeared on the 
Ilelmcnd, having bestowed the government of Zemin- 
ddwer on Ulugh Mirza, despatched him and Yadgdr 
Ndsir Mirza to that province, at the same time issuing 
orders to Biram Khan, who was at Kandahdr, to join 
the two Mirzas, and to pursue Kdmrdn without loss of 
time. These orders were ably executed ; and the Ha- 
zdras no sooner heard of the approach of the Mirzas 
and the governor of Kandahar, than they abandoned the 
low country, and retreated into their highland wilds. 

Kdmrdn, thus left without farther hopes of success, was 
glad to fly, through the country of the Baliiches, to 
Bhekor, where he was well received by Shah Hnseiii 
Arghiin, whose daughter had for some time been be- 
trothed to him. Sliah Husoin assigned him a residence 
at Pdter ; and he soon after married Chuchak Begum, 
who continued faithful and attached to him in all the 
vicissitudes of his future life. 

Kdmrdn had been little more than three months 
settled at Pdter, when, the news of Humdyun’s expedi- un’sar^em. 
tion against Badakhshdn, followed by the report of his 
illness, having reached him, he resolved to try his for- 
tune in the country of Kabul. His father-in-law, who 
was not displeased at the departure of so restless and 
ambitious a prince, afforded him every aid that he could 
desire; and Kdmrdn soon set out from Sind accom- 
panied by a thousand chosen horse. After he had 
passed through the Baliich country, and arrived near 
Kildt, he fell in with a party of Afghdn horsedcalers, 
whom he plundered ; and, seizing the horses, distributed 
them among his followers, most of whom thus became 
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possessed of a led horse. This enabled him to advance 
rapidly on Ghazni, whicb he entered by surprise, having 
had a previous understanding witb some of the inha- 
bitants. The governor, Zdhid Beg, he put to death, 
and carefully cut off all communication with Kdbul. 
Emboldened by success, he pressed on for that city, 
accompanied by his Sindi troops, and, preceding the 
news of his own return, reached it early in the morning. 
On taking possession of the gates, he found that the 
governor Muhammed Ali Taghdi was gone out to take 
the warm bath. The Mlrza made him be brought 
forth, undressed as he was, and sabred him on the spot. 
The city and citadel, with all the Emperor’s family, fell 
into his hands without resistance. He went to reside 
in the Bala-Ark or Bdla-Hissar. The young prince, 
Akber, who had already been exposed to so many 
changes of fortune, he treated with tenderness, but 
again removed him from the care of Mir Atka, and 
placed him under the charge of his own servants. 

"Whether from irritation of temper or from policy, 
he now indulged in acta of extreme severity and cruelty. 
He blinded Fazail Beg and Mehter Vakiln, whom IIu- 
mdyun had sent to forward the preparations for his 
intended expedition against Hindustan. He put to 
death, or imprisoned, many others of Iluinayun’s most 
faithful adherents. Hisdm-ed-din Ali, the son of Mir 
Khalifa, chancing about this time to leturn from Zemin- 
dawer, the government of which he had resigned to 
IJlugh Beg, was seized by the Mirza, who, in revenge 
for the repulse he had received from him in that pro- 
vince, ordered him to be torn limb from limb. By 
great exertions he succeeded in detaching many of the 
chief men of the country, and among others Shir- ef ken, 
from their allegiance to Humayun. He spared no 
efforts to collect an array and every munition of war ; 
and in a short time he was once more acknowledged in 
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all the districts dependant on Kdbul and Ghazni as the 
lawful sovereign.* 

Huindyun, meanwhile, informed of what was passing, 
having pursued his painful march over the snow and 
through the defiles of the mountains, proceeded for the 
Ahdereh pass. Shir Ali, one of Kdmran's most active 
officers, crossing by Zohdk and Ghurbend, had taken 
possession of the Abdereh defile, which he had fortified 
to check the Emperor’s appi'oach, but, unable to oppose 
Mirza Hindal and Kerdcha, who led the advance, re- 
treated, when they inarched towards Zohdk to attack 
him. As soon as the Emperor’s army had passed the 
defile, however, he returned by a circuitous road, and, 
hanging on their rear, took such baggage, stores, and 
stragglers as fell behind. When the Emperor reached 
Charikdrdn, in his descent towards Kdbul, a new deser- 
tion took place, ^lany of his followers, filled with 
apprehension for their families in Kdbul, and among 
them some men of rank, such as Iskander Sultan and 
Mirza Senjer BirMs, Bdber’s nephew, making their 
escape from the camp, found their way into the town. 
Humayun, seeing the danger to which he was exposed 
if this spirit continued, called a council, and invited all 
his officers to deliver their opinions -svith unlimited 
fi’cedom. It was there agreed that, as Kamrdn had 
shut himself up in Kabul, and did not seem disposed to 
hazard a battle, it was advisable to march past the 
tOAvn to Bori and Khivaja Pushtch, where the army 
would be better off, and could have supplies in abun- 
dance. In pursuance of this plan, every thing was 
ready for the march, and the Emperor was about to 
mount his horse, when it occurred to him, that if 
he passed the city ns proposed, it would be imagined 
that he intended to leave it behind, and go on to Kan- 
dahdr ; in which case the greater part of his men, who 


* AkbeindtUD, f. 70 ; Tan'kh e Smd, f. I 67 . ; Tab. Akben, f I 60 . 
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had families in Kdbul, would take that opportunity of 
deserting ; and that, therefore, it was better at once to 
attack the town. If the Mirza hazarded a battle to 
preserve it, ’twas well ; if not, that, at least, desertion 
would be prevented, and the troops placed under cover. 
Hdji Muharamed was, therefore, sent on, with the ad- 
vance, by the Minar pass, while the Emperor took the 
Pdydn pass, on the direct road to the city. 

When Mi'rza Ilindal came near Deh-Afghdndn, one 
of the suburbs of KAbul, he Avas met by Shir- cf ken at 
the head of a body of Kdmrdu’s best troops, and an 
action ensued, bravely supported on both sides. Some 
of the Emperor’s men, however, broken by the impe- 
tuosity of the attack, at last turned and fled. Ilumdyun, 
Avho was at a little distance, observing this, and seeing 
Mirza Hiudal still gallantly maintaining his gi’ouncl 
Avith the handful of men left with him, Avas on the point 
of galloping to his succour, when Kerdcha Khan begged 
to be allowed to lead the reinforcement. The Khan 
charged with much vigour, and himself engaged Shir- 
efken hand to hand. Shir-efken, who was a distin- 
guished SAVordsman, discharged upon him three furious 
bloAvs in quick succession, all of Avhich he warded off 
with his sabre. Shir-efken then let fall a fourth, but 
missing his aim, was thrown foinvard on his horse; 
upon Avhich Kcrticha, pushing on his charger, unhorsed 
him, and took him prisonei’.* Haji Muhammed, mean- 


* This Is 1 elated differently by 
different wi itei s. Bayezicl says, that 
when Shir-efken heard of IIu- 
njAyun’s appioarh, he was in the 
bath, and drunk ; that, without in- 
ioimiug K&miAn, he set out to en- 
gage the enemy : that near Buba 
Shesh-per he met the enemy’s pick- 
ets: that Syed Ali, a Koichi, theie 
attacked him, seized him by Uie 
waist, made him piisoner, and car- 
lied him to the Empeior : that Ke- 


i^ha Khan insisted he should be 
put to death ; that a quairel aiosc 
between Shah Mliza, Ulugh Muza’s 
biother, and Jemll Beg, the bi other 
of Blipus, as to which of them had 
made him piisoner ; and that, upon 
the testimony of the soldieis, the 
piize was g;iven to Jemfl Beg. Pio- 
bably tliese commandcis claimed a 
light to whatevei was gained by 
their ictaineis. Bayezld, f. SO. 
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■while, arrmng with his division by a different road, 
and attacking the enemy in flank, they fled in every 
direction. Hutn^iyun showed a disposition to have!' 
spared Shir- ef ken ; but Kerdcha and other officers re-j 
monstrating -upon the bad example of pardoning a de-1 
serter and rebel of such rank, his head was struck offj 
on the spot, in the Emperor’s presence. Without loss 
of time, Ilumdyun followed the retreating troops 
towards Ktibul, and advancing by the Khiabdn, an 
avenue and pleasure-ground leading to the Iron-Gate*, 
a part of his troops pressed on the fugitives with so 
much ardour, that they entered the outer inclosure 
along with them. Mirza Khizer Khan, the Hazdra, and 
the Arghiin auxiliaries, believing all to be over, rode 
off, and took refuge among the neighbouring liazhras, 
so that the outer enclosure of the city was taken with- ! 
out farther resistance, Shir Ali retiring into the for-; 
tified town. Most of the prisoners taken in this action 
were put to death, f 

The Emperor, having established his head-quarters 
at the Koh-Aakabein (Eagles’ Hill), which commanded 
the town, planted his artillery, and commenced a can- 
nonade upon it. Kdmrdn, wlio, for some time, had 
expected to be besieged, had placed both the town and 
citadel in the best posture of defence, and had a strong 
garrison within the walls. This enabled him to make 
daily sallies, for the purpose of interrupting the opera- 
tions of the besiegers, which led to many desperate 
rencounters. In one of these, Hdji Muhammed Khan, 
while engaged in marking out ground for trenches, was 
attacked by Shir Ali, and severely wounded in the 
right arm. He was rescued by his own men, and, 
being unable to walk, was carried to his quarters, 
where for some time he remained dangerously ill. A 

* Deiwdza-Ahencin. 198. j Jouher, o. 20. ; BayeziJ, ff. 

t Akbeinaraa, fG 70, 71.; Tab. 18 — 20. 
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report of his death reaching the Empei’or, an oiRcer 
tvas sent to take charge of his portion of the trenches. 
This so much hurt the old veteran that, ill as he was, 
he ordered his horse, and rode out to visit them, in 
consequence of which over-exertion he had a severe 
relapse. Mirza Sanjer, who had so lately deserted from 
Ilumdyun, was run off with, during a sally, by his 
horse, which carried its rider to the B4gh-e-Beuefsheh% 
where its former owner had lived. He was taken, and 
carried before the Emperor, who sent him to prison. 

The town and citadel were too extensive to admit of 
their being fully blockaded by the besiegers. Even at 
an early period of the siege, a few men of rank deserted 
from KamrAn ; but as it continued, and scarcity began 
to prevail, numbers, seeing no prospect of relief, made 
their escape, and for the most part joined the Emperor. 
When the siege had lasted for some time, a large 
caravan from the north reached CharikArAn, bringing 
about five hundred horses and much valuable property. 
KAmrAn, informed of its arrival, directed Shir Ali to 
take a detachment and plunder it. Some of his officers 
objected to this, as HumAyun, they said, would not fail 
to send a party to pursue them ; so that, either the de- 
tachment would be unable to reach the caravan, or, if 
it did, would be unable to get back to the town, in 
which case no benefit could be derived from the sally. 
KAmran, however, persisting, the detachment set out, 
surprised the caravan, and bore off the booty. 
lIumAyun got notice of their march and its object. 
But as several hours had already elapsed since they 
left the fort, instead of making a vain attempt to over- 
take them, he put his whole troops in motion to block 
up the roads and guard the fords, so as to prevent 
their regaining the town. This was done so vigorously 
and successfully, that Shir Ali, when he returned, found 
it impossible to effect an entry in any quarter; so that 

* Violpt garden. 
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ho waa compelled to retire to a distance, and wait for ciiAp.m. 
an opportunity of throwing himself into the place by 
surprise. A grand sally from the fort was at length 
concerted, under cover of which a way might be opened 
for Ms troops to rejjain the fort. But, after desperate 
efforts, the besieged were repulsed, chiefly by the 
steadiness of a small body of matchloclc-men, and forced 
to fall back, with a great loss in killed and Avounded. 

Shir Ali, after this r3pulse, losing all hope of being able 
to enter the town, : nade for Ghazni, but was pursued, 
ovcrtalcen, and defeated at the Sejdwcnd pass, his fol- 
lowers dispersed, a considerable part of the merchandise 
and horses pluiidered from the caravan, recovered, and 
a number of prisoners taken. When the pursuing 
party returned to the camp, Ilumayun scut for the 
merchants Avho had been plundered, and delivered up 
to them Avhatever they could identify as having be- 
longed to them: an act of justice Avhich, iii those times 
of rapine, made a most favourable impression, and was 
afterwards very beneficial to his affairs. This act of 
genei’osity was accompanied by one of a very diflferent 
description. The prisoners that had been taken, about 
thirty in number, Averc led out in front of the trenches, 
opposite to the city gate, and there put to death, in 
presence of the besieging army and of the garrison. 

This act of cruelty marks the decided turn that had 
taken place in the spirit of the war, which, from various 
causes, as is but tco common in civil wars, had, for 
some time past, been gradually assuming a character 
of great ferocity. 

The relations of siuch as had suffered in this execu- iBrutaicon- 
tion hastened to Kamrdn, aiid loudly demanded retail- ^mr/n. 
ation for the blood that had been spilt. Though he 
had himself been the aggressor, and shown the example, 
the demand Avas in accordance with his irritated feel- 
ings. The relation} of such as had been employed in 
the transaction were seized, and subjected to a cruel 
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revenge. Bdpus liad been ordered by the Emperor to 
superintend the late execution. Kdmrtin, under pre- 
tence of retaliation, gave over that nobleman’s wife to 
the rabble in the bazar, to be dishonoured, and mur- 
dered his three sons, who were between the age of three 
and eight years, throwing their dead bodies over the 
walls, towards that part of the trenches where Kerdcha 
Khan and Mosdhib Beg commanded. The sons of 
these two last mentioned Amirs he caused to be tied to 
stakes, and exposed suspended by ropes from the castle 
wall, at the same time intimating to their unhappy 
parents that they must either join him, or make the 
Emperor raise the siege, or at least open for him 
through their lines a passage, by which he might leave 
the fort, otherwise that their children should be treated 
as those of Bapus had been. Kerdcha, who was then Hu- 
mdyun’s prime minister, made answer aloud in hearing 
of the troops, to Kdmrdn’s men who were on the battle- 
ments — that his children must all meet death in the 
course of nature, and in the allotted time : that they 
could not fall better than in the path of duty to their 
benefactor : that his own life belonged to his sovereign, 
from his allegiance to whom nothing should make him 
swerve ; “ but,” added the minister, “ if Edmrdn will 
return to his allegiance, my life, which at any time I 
would gladly give for that of my children, shall be 
gratefully ^devoted tp his service.” Ilumdyun gave his 
hrothef do know that, should he carry his threat into 
execution, he and his son must expect the same fate, as 
soon as the city fell. Kdmrdn, hoAvever, made the wife 
of Muhammed Kdsira Khan Mochi, with some other 
females, be suspended by the breasts from the battle- 
ments, and continued to rage, with odious brutality, 
against the helpless and unoffending children and 
wives of his enemies. 

As the cannonade stiU continued, Kdmrdn, to check 
the fire of the besiegers, is said to have ordered the 
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young prince, Akber, to be exposed on that part of the chap. ni. 
•wall where the fire of cannon and musquetry was hot- “ 
test. If we do not, with Abulfazl, allow that Sainbal 
Khan, the Emperor’s master of artillery, wondered 
from what unknown cause the hands of his artillery 
and matchlock-men trembled; why the bullets took 
a crooked course, and why their matches did not 
communicate their usual fire, yet we must detest th 
being who closed a scene of dastardly cruelty toward^ 
his innocent prisoners, by exposing his infant nephew 
to such a risk. The firing, however, ceased. 

The siege had now continued so long, that the chiefs, 
who were in the Emperor’s interest, began to join hit 
camp from a distance, from Zemiu-diiwer, Kaiulaliiir 
Kilkt, and BadakhshAn. They all had slations assiguev 
to them, so that the blockade was completed all around 
and every day became closer. KdmrAu, now mud, 
straitened, began to feel aitprehensions for his owi. 
safety, lie sent the humblest and moat submissive^ niadistrcw 
confession of his past erroi’s to KcrAcha IChan, beseech "tvo nppu^ 
ing him to intercede with his oiTended brother, whon ontions. 
it was now his supreme wish faithfully to servo ; an(^ 

^ It ia difficult anywhere to find the fact seems doubtful. Bayezid^ i 
instances of flattery so gross as the contemporary, and on the spot 
greater part of Abulfazl's account of though he minutely describes tl) 
the infant years of Ahber. Akber- other atrocities, takes no notice o| 
ndma passim. The Emperor, who this, ff. 3i, 3Z,; and Jouher, whi 
wished to be thought invested with was also in the camp, only says, ii 
a supernatural character, did not dis- mentioning the cannonade whic: 
courage such representations, but which was opened from the Kohl- 
rather favouied any artifice that A&kahein and returned fiom th| 
could add weight to the belief. The foit, "Miiza Kdmrdn upon th'i 
story of Akber’s being actually ex- threatened to expose his Majesty 
posed on the walls is related by son, Muhammed Akber, to the fire (If 
Abulfazl, as well ashy Nizam -ed- the battery. When information (f 
din Ahmed, Tar. Niz. f. 199., who this reached the Emperor, he oj 
mentions that Mdlium Anka inter- deied the cannonade to cease, ht 
posed her body to preserve him bis troops to remain in the Irenchta 
from danger, in which he is followed on every side, and to guaid theti 
by the Tar. Bedauni, Perishta, and vs ell." — End of cap. 20. 
in general all subsequent writers. Yet 
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offering, in proof of his sincerity, to put his life nncl 
fortune in the Emperor’s hands. Ilumdyun, with his 
usual easy good nature, was disposed to forgive him. 
But Kerdcha Khan and Mosdhib Beg, — whether they 
only foresaw new trouble and fresh intrigues from the 
Mirza’s residence in his brother’s court; or whether, 
according to others, they were alarmed lest their own 
importance should be gone, were Ilumdyun to reign 
supreme, without a rival, — are accused of having pri- 
vately filled the mind of Kdmrdn with dread of the 
danger that awaited him should he surrender to his 
brother ; and, at the same time, terrified him by the 
information that the Emperor’s army was every day 
growing in strength. As friends, therefore, they are 
said to have advised Kdmrdn to make his escape, offer- 
ing secretly to assist him in passing through the linos. 
At all events, the Mlrza, on the 27 th day of April, the 
night being very dar-k, left the citadel by a breach 
opened in the wall, was conducted through the trenches, 
and made the best of his way for the mountains on 
foot. Humayun, on hearing of his escape, sent Mlrza 
Hindal to pursue him. The Mirza overtook him after he 
had reached the hills, which he found him ascending, 
mounted on the back of a man. Hindal was about to 
seize him, but desisted on the earnest prayers of his 
brother, not to force him back to certain death ; and 
being affected at his deplorable and destitute situation, 
presented him with a horse, and turned back.* 

* Akbernama, S. 71 — 73. ; Tar. suit and overtook him, when Kdm- 
Akb. ff. 160 , lO'I.; Tar. Niz. ff. i^n exclaiming in Tiirki, "Go and 
198 , 199- ; Jouher, c. 20. and 21. ; say to your father, Baba Kushkeh, 
Bayezid, ff. 30— .S2. j Tar. Bed. it was I that slew him.” Ilfiji Mu- 
f. 185. j Ferishta, vol. iL pp. 161 — hammed, who was an old soldier 
163 . ; Bayezid affirms that Hindal and a Moghul, did not push on, 
allowed Kamran to pass thiough hut tuined back and let him go; 
his lines, that he was lecognised and Tar. Bed. f. 186. and Tab. Akb. 
seized, hut a sign taken from him. He probably also knew him as a 
after which he was allowed to go child, being Kokdda&h to one of 
on. Other authorities affirm that the impeiial family. 

II ^i Muhapimed was sent in pur- 
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Kamrdn had concerted with his adherents, that they chap, hi, 
should meet him at the hill of Istalif, in the Ivoh- 
daman, north of Kdbul, where he was to collect an pheitoBa- 
army, and make a new attempt; but, on his arrival, and'thcnco 
seeing nothing in readiness, he set out again by night iJ*- 
attended only by Ali-kuli, a Korchi, and proceeded 
onward by the valley of Senjed. He was met on the 
way by a party of Hazdras, who robbed him of the 
little he had left. One of them, however, recognizing the 
Mirza, he was carried to their chief, who took him to 
Zohdk and Baniian, where he was joined by Mirza Beg, 

Shir All, and a few more, who still adhered to his interest. 

In the course of a week, they collected about a hundred 
and fifty horse, with which they went down to Ghuri, 
which they summoned to surrender. But Mirza Beg 
Biiiiis, the governor, dcclar'ing his determination to 
hold the place for Iluintiyun, the parly had begun to 
]3ass on, when one of llioir number, a man of no note, 
in a rude and blustering manner, abusing the privilege 
allowed to companions in misfortune, began to rail at 
K^mrdn, exclaiming that, if he was really the son of 
Bilber, and had any sense of honour, he would not 
allow the governor to escape so easily. Kdmr^n ex- 
plained to his restive adherent, that he had neither 
stores nor implements for conducting a siege, nor were 
his people in a humour for it. But, at length, stung by 
the renewed reproaches of the man, he turned back, and 
by a piece of fortunate temerity, defeated Mirza Beg, who 
had with him a thousand foot and three hundred horse, 
and took the place; in which was found a large supply 
of stores, besides the horses, arms and accoutrements 
of the troops. Leaving Shir Ali to defend this import- 
ant acquisition, he pushed on towards Badakhshan, 
in the hope of prevailing upon Mirza Suleiman, and his 
son Mirza IbrAhim, to join him. But these princes, 
who had no attachment to any of the brothers, and 
were wholly bent on making themselves independent, 
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and on securing their country from foreign invasion, 
declared their determination to adhere to the treaty 
lately concluded with Humdyun : so that Kdmrdn, 
finding no prospect of success in that quarter, was 
compelled to turn for succour to the Uzbeks, the grand 
enemies of his race, and marched down to Bdlkh, in 
hopes that Plr Muhammed Khan, the Uzbek chief of 
that province, might espouse his cause. * 

Meanwhile, Humdyun, having entered Kabul, had 
the satisfaction of embracing his son Abker, whom, as 
well as all the ladies of his family, he found safe. He, 
however, gave up the town to be plundered for one 
whole night by his troops, as a punishment on the 
inhabitants for allowing their town to be surprised. 
This, had it been the real cause, was punishing them 
for the fault of a governor chosen by himself, and for 
all the subsequent misery which, through his negli- 
gence, they had endured. But the real motive was, 
probably, his inability to remunerate his troops in any 
other way for their long-suffering and privations, before 
and during the siege. He put to death some Miillas, 
who had encouraged Kdmrdn in liis rebellion and mis- 1 
deeds. Being apprehensive that the Mii’za might esta- 
blish himself in Badakhshdn, he despatched Kerdcha 
Khan across the mountains, to chase him out of his 
dominions. That general, accordingly, descending on the 
northern face of the range, laid siege to Ghuri, which he 
took, after it had been long defended with gallantry by 
Shir Ali, who, when it was no longer defensible, effected 
his escape, carrying the garrison along with him. 

Kdmrdn had not been long at Bdlkh, before he suc- 
ceeded in engaging the governor, Plr Muhammed Khan, 
in his interest. That chief, and indeed the whole 
Uzbek confederacy, had seen with jealousy and alarm, 

• Akbernama, f. 73. ; Tab. Akb. f. 32. j Kbol-ul Towdrfkhj f. 267. 
ff. l6l, 162 .; Tar. Niz. ff. IH9, This last calls F!i Muhammed Kban, 
200.; Jouher, c, 21.; Bayezid, Wall of Tm an. 
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the late visit of Ilumdyun to the provinces on the Aran. 
When he heard, therefore, of Kdinrdn’s approach, to ask 
succour against his brother, he considered the occa- 
sion as a most favourable one for fomenting that dis- 
cord among the sous of Bdber, which hitherto had 
been so advantageous to the Uzbeks. He received 
the Mirza with every mark of distinction, lodged him 
in his own palace, and soon accompanied him back into 
the country which acknowledged the sovereign of Kd.- 
bul, at the head of a powerful force. With his aid, 
Kiimrdn recovered Ghuri, and took Bakldn; and ad- 
venturers flocked to his standard from every quarter. 
Ilindal Mirza, who with the troops of Kunduz, had 
formed a junction with Kerficha Khan and Sulcimd,a 
Mirza, was unable to resist such an invasion. Ills 
army, therefore, soon broke up ; ho threw himself into 
Kunduz; Keracha Khan rccrossed the mountains, to 
bring an adequate reinforcement from Kdbul, while the 
Badakhshdn Mirzas hastened back to defend the nar- 
row passes of their own mountains. Pir MuhaTnmed 
Khan, seeing his ally, Kdmran Mirza, undisputed 
master of the open country, returned home to Balkh, 
leaving with him a strong body of Uzbek auxiliaries.* 
The Mirza, availing himself of his good fortune, re- 
solved to make his first attack on the dominions of 
Suleimdn. For that purpose, he advanced to Kisheni 
and Talikdn, whence he detached a body of his Cha- 
ghatdi and Uzbek troops, under Rafik Koka, to occupy 
Rostak, a town and district situated on the Kokcha 
river, within the territory of Badakhshdn. Suleimdn, 
collecting the militia of the adjoining highland district 
of Kuldb or Khutldn, marched suddenly into Rostak, 
and made a sharp attack upon Rafik, with whom he 
came up near Kila Zefer. He was, however, repulsed, 
and compelled once more to take refuge among his 
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mountains. Such an effect had the news of Kdmrdn’s 
success on his old folloivers and soldiers at Kdbul, that 
nearly 3,000 of them left that place, and joined him in 
his new adventure.^ 

No sooner did the Emperor hear of the dangers that 
threatened him on the side of Bdlkh, than he left his 
capital, and marched to place himself at the head of 
his troops in the north. He had only reached Ghur- 
bend, in the Koh-daman of Kdbul, when he met Ke- 
rdcha Khan on his way back from his unfortunate ex- 
pedition. Keracha, as he crossed the hills, had been 
plundered of all his baggage by the Aimdks, who, with 
the Hazdras and other hiU-tribes, wei’e the only gainers 
by these intestine wars. The destitute condition, to 
which he was thus reduced, made it indispensable for 
Kerdcha to go on to Kdbul, there to refit, so as to en- 
able him to take the field ; and liumdyun moved from 
Ghurbend to Gulbehdr, where he halted to enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase, and to await his minister’s re- 
turn. As soon as Kerdcha rejoined the camp, the Em- 
peror, intent on his original purpose, again moved on. 
But, through this ill-timed delay, the season for passing 
the hills was lost, and in attempting to surmount the 
passes of the Hindu-kfish mountains, when they were 
covered with deep snow, the difficulties and dangers 
were found to be such, that, after much disorder and 
loss among the troops and cattle, which plunged, and 
stumbled, and sank in the snow, the attempt Avas aban- 
doned, and the army returned to Kdbul, to await the 
return of spring.* 

^Vhen the season arrived, in ivhich it was practicable 
to cross the mountains, Humdyun, as he was about to 
set out, was prevented by an unexpected revolt. The 
real nature of the intrigues which produced so many 
revolutions, for a long series of years, in the family of 


* Khol, ul Towarikb, f. 267. 
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Taimui’, it is impossible, at this distance of lime, to 
discover, even were it of much importance. Some ob- 
servations are obvious enough- Though much respect 
was paid to the members of the imperial family, as de- 
scendants of Taimur, or of Bdber, no one individual of 
them was viewed with exclusive veneration as tho eldest, 
or legal representative of the dynasty. Any one of 
them who could command success, could command obe- 
dience. The throne of the individual was always, there- 
fore, unsteady. Possession, within the range of the 
family, brought right along with it. There were no 
great bodies, of the nobles, of the law, or of the church; 
no coi’porations, living beyond the life of man, and main- 
taining, while they existed, the same uniform spirit and 
character, that could be opposed to a spirit of change. 
The towns, though tliey had wishes and interests of their 
own, having no municipal government, no correspond- 
ence with each other, no centi’al point or council, by 
which their common interest could be known or pur- 
sued, were without power, or influence in affairs of 
state, and could only show their uneasy feelings by riot 
or ],’evolt. A few Amirs, with their followers, decided 
the question, who was to rule. Even among them, 
there were nobles, but no body of nobility. There was 
no Senate, or States-General, or Parliament, in which 
they had a right to take their seat, and where they 
could consult in common. The king’s court was the 
centre of union, and from the crown all honour flowed 
to the individual ; for dignity was not hereditary. The 
possession of the ear, or even of the person, of the so- 
vereign was the great object of the ambitious. The 
great Amirs strengthened themselves, for influence at 
court, by adding to the number of their retainers ; and 
all in the lower stations Avho aspired to rise, connected 
themselves -with some powerful noble. The consequence 
was, that a few of these grand Amirs, by a combination 
among themselves, or by a sudden coup d'kat, could 
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a-dTi^. could overrule, and give an useful direction to the 
power thus accumulated in a few hands ; while such as 
were deficient in political skill, became the instruments, 
and too often the victims, of this unregulated power. 
As there were few steady checks to the exercise of power, 
every governor, as well as every sovereign, was nearly 
despotic in his own government. In such a state of 
things, discontent and collision were inevitable. 

Some discontent would appear to liave prevailed at 
the court of KAbul among the leading nobles, though 
we are ignorant of its exact nature and extent. Kerd- 
cha Khan was Prime Minister, an office which he had 
earned by important services. It is probable that in 
this high station, encouraged by the easy humour and 
indolence of Humdjruu, he may have arrogated too much 
to himself, and carried matters with too high a hand ; 
and the Emperor could hardly fail occasionally to feel 
the engrossing spirit of his minister ; while, on the other 
hand, Kerdcha was easily inflamed at any obstacle to his 
authority. The possession of the purse is always the 
most important part of a minister's power, and any in- 
terruption in that power is most sensibly felt. It hap- 
pened that Kerdcha, who had got the Emperor’s consent 
to bestow a trifling sum of ten tumdns * on a particular 
officer, had himself written the order on the treasury to 
caiTy it into effect. When it was presented, Khwdja 
Ghdzi of Tabriz, the Diwdn or Minister of Finance, who 
had returned from Persia during the late siege, and 
been appointed to that important office, refused to pay 
it, and at the same time represented to the Emperor 
that as he, by the nature of his office, was answerable 
for the expenses of the army, he could not allow any 
other person to interfere in his department. The order, 
when refused, was carried back to Kerdcha, who took 

* In that age tliie suni might he equal to 80/. or 100/. 
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fire, atitl hastened to complain to the Emperor, but 
received no satisfaction. This produced a coolness, and 
the offended Prime Minister, resolved to carry his point, 
■went so far as to form a party among the Amirs, who 
demanded that Khwdja Ghdzi should be dismissed. 
This demand being refused, the cabal were so much 
offended, as to talk of revolting to Kdrardn. To prevent 
matters reaching so sei-ious a length, the Emperor sent 
to Keracha, to assure him of his regard, to attempt to 
conciliate him, and to desire that matters should go on 
on their former footing. But KerAcha haughtily insisted 
as a preliminary, that Khwdja Ghdzi should be given up 
to him in bonds, to be treated at his discretion, and his 
office bestoived on Kdsim Husein Sultan. To this de- 
mand, not more unjust and alarming to a faithful ser- 
vant than degrading to his master, an answer was re- 
turned, not rejecting it with scorn, but, rather jesuiti- 
cally, reminding Kerdcha that he was Vizir, that the 
Diwdn was under his control, and that he might, there- 
fore, easily contrive some future opportunity on which 
he could call him to account. But even this dereliction 
of iiiiporial duty and of honour, did not satisfy the in- 
censed Vizir, who, finding that he could not bend his 
sovereign, resolved to renounce his allegiance ; and, in 
concert with a number of the leading men of the court, 
among whom were Bdpus, Mosdhib Beg, Ismdel Beg 
Duldi and others, attended by three thousand veteran 
horse fully equipped, left Kdbul by the Pdi-Mindr pass, 
seized the imperial herd or stud which was at Khwdja 
Itiwdj, drove it before them, and took their course 
through the E oh- daman. 

Humayun, utterly unprepared for such a defection, 
sent orders to the troops that were nearest at hand to 
hasten to Kabul ; and as they arrived, they were sent off 
in pursuit of the rebels, with orders to impede their 
progress. Terdi Beg, Monaim Khan, Muharamed Kuli 
Birlds, and other officers, who adhered to the Emperor, 
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A~ti. 1640 , course of the day ; and at noon, when the liour was 
at length declared to be fortunate, the Emperor himself 
set out, and at length overtook and attacked the rear- 
guai’d of the fugitives near K5ra-b5gh. Having pushed 
them before him, he had got close upon Keracha Khan, 
towards the close of the day, on the banks of the Mdri, 
Tho rebels when night interposed. The fugitives, continuing their 
EdmuSn! flight, passed the bridge of Ghurbend, which they broke 
down behind them ; whereupon a detachment, that had 
followed them up to that time, returned back to IIu- 
mdyun at KdrAbdgh. That prince, finding that they 
had escaped his immediate pursuit, hastened back to 
Kdbul, to prepare for a campaign on the Badakhshdn 
side of the hills, which he now saw would be more 
necessary, and the event more doubtful than he had 
expected. Keracha, on his part, leaving Temir Shaghtili 
in the district of Pcnjshir, to collect and forward all 
the intelligence he could procure from Kdbul, pro- 
ceeded by the Upper llindu-kiish pass, and joined Kam- 
rdn in Kishem.’* 

Humfijuti Huindyun, on his return to Kdbul, despatched orders 
ftreSf to his Amirs in every quarter, to furnish their quotas 
to the army he was preparing to lead against Kdtnrdn. 
A. M.oes,’ Among others be invited Ildji Muhammed Khan to join 
June 12 ^' from Ghazni. In the course of about a month, on 
the 12th of June A.d. 1548, he left Kdbul and pro- 
ceeded to Kdrdbdgh, w'here he halted ten or twelve 
days, waiting for his stores and field equipage. Here, 
to the general surprise, he was joined by Hdji Mu- 
liammed, whose fidelity seems to have been suspected. 
Kdsini liusein Sultan Uzbek also arrived from Ban- 
gash, and was gladly welcomed. 

nor SaT" were still at this station that Mirza 

dakhsbfia' Ibrahim, Sulcimdn’s son, arrived from Badakhshdn. 

declares for 

bim, * Aitbeindma, f. 74. ; Tab. Akb. rishta, vol. ii. p. IGS. j Jouher, c.gl.; 

f. I6g. ; Tar. Niz. UOO, 201 j Fe- Bayezul, f. .13, 04. 
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This was an important event for Humdyun. His anxiety 
to meet the Emperor had made him venture to leave 
home without escort, and expose himself to the peril 
of passing through a hostile country. Advancing by 
way of Peridn, when he arrived at the Penjshir terri- 
tory, he found Temir Shaghali in possession of all the 
passes. Malek Ali Penjshiri, however, one of the hill- 
chiefs, having joined the Mi'rza with his tribe and 
family, they engaged Temir Shaghali, who was killed 
in the action. Malek Ali, after this, guarded the MIrza 
through the passes, but could not be prevailed upon to 
accompany him into the imperial camp. The Emperor, 
however, sent to express his obligations to him. Mirza 
Ibrahim was soon after sent back, to inform his father 
of the Emperor’s motions, and to concert with him a 
plan for co-operating with the army on its arrival at 
Talikdn. 

Humdyun, marching from Kdrdbdgh, proceeded by 
Gulbehdr, whence ho sent back Alcbcr and his mother 
to Kdbul, the command of which he entrusted to Mu- 
hammed Kdsim Xhan Mochi. lie next advanced through 
the beautiful valley of Penjshir, which lies in a high 
situation, close upon the country of the Sidhposh Kdfirs, 
and is famous for its fruits and delightful climate. 
From Bazdrak, a village in the valley, he sent forward 
some of his officers to ascertain the state of the northern 
provinces: and, following with his army, surmounted 
the passes of the TIindu-kush, and descended to the 
banks of the Bdngi, one of the chief rivers that rise in 
the mountains. He found that Edmrdn’s generals had 
abandoned Anderdb, on hearing of his approach. He 
therefore made Terdi Beg push on, that he might seize 
the families of the rebels, which had been left in Khost. 
This, if accomplished, would have been a decisive blow 
in Humayuu’s favour; but Kerdcha Khan, foreseeing 
that such an attempt might be made, had despatched 
Mosdhib Beg to remove them ; and just as Terdi Beg 
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reached the Khost territory, Mos6.hib succeeded in con- 
veying them safe to Talikdn. 

On reaching the low country, Humdyun was joined 
from Kunduz by his brother Hindal, who brought with 
him a prisoner of considerable importance. Shir Ali. 
This chief had long possessed much influence in the 
court of Kamran, whom he had often urged to attack 
Kunduz, representing it as an easy conquest. He was, 
at length, entrusted with a force to make the attempt, 
and had reached the town. But a party from the fort 
having one night surrounded the house in which he 
was, and come upon him by surprise. Shir Ali, in trying 
to escape, threw himself into the river, but broke one 
of his arms, and was taken. Humayun received him 
with distinction, gave him a dress of honour, and re- 
stored him to the government of Grhuri. He was a 
man of great vigour, foresight and activity ; but it is 
not very easy to discover the principle on which officers, 
at this distracted period, the moment they passed, by 
desertion or the fortune of war, from one army to an- 
other, were entrusted with commands of importance. 
There seems to have been little steady fidelity, or honour, 
among the adherents on either side.* 

The important conflict between the Emperor and 
K^imrdn, who had received so large an accession of 
strength by the revolt of the Amirs, was now about 
to take place. When rather more than the half of July 
1548 was passed, HumAyun, encamped in the Aleng 
Kazan of AnderAb, was joined by the KAzi of AnderAb, 
with a number of the neighbouring tribesmen f, and 
others, who had been followers of MosAhib Beg. He 
lost no time, but resolved to attack the enemy while 
still divided. Putting his troops in motion, and giving 
Hindal the advance, he marched to lay siege to 
TalikAn, at that time garrisoned by KerAcha Khan and 

* Akberndma, f. 75 . i Tab. Akb. + The Tukba, Simchi, and Ba- 
f. 160. liich are specified. Akbeindma. 
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the rebel Amirs, with a party of ICdnirdn’s troops under 
Mirza Abdalla, who were making every preparation to 
place it in a condition to sustain a long siege. Karariin 
himself, with the main body of his army, was lying at 
a distance near Kishem and Kila Zefer. 

blumdyun, trusting to this division of the enemy’s 
force, had ordered Mirza Hindal and the advance to 
cross the Bangi above Talikdn'*', and to take up ground 
on the other side of the river. But the rebel Amirs, 
aware of the Emperor’s movements, had, by express, 
informed Kdraran of their danger, and added that 
Hindal and his division could with ease be cut off by a 
sudden attack. Kdrarjin had, in consequence, made a 
forced march of nearly fifty milesf, had arrived near 
Talikan, and already occupied a rising ground not far 
from the fort. No sooner, therefore, had Ilindal’s divi- 
sion passed the river, than Kdmran attacked and broke 
it, while unsupported by the main body, plundering 
their baggage, and driving them back in confusion to 
the aide from which they had come. 

The Emperor, who reached the river just when this 
discomfiture occurred, was eager to cross at once, in 
face of the enemy. But finding that to be dangerous, 
the bed of the river being full of loose rolling stones, 
which rendered footing insecure, he was compelled to 
march about a mile farther up, where the bottom was 
of firm rock, and there he crossed. Without delay he 
again moved downwards, to drive Kdmrdn from the 
rising ground, which he had occupied. As he approached 
it, he found that a strong party which he had pushed 
forward had been vigorously assailed and driven back ; 
but, as soon as the imperial standai'd was seen ad- 
vancing, Ivdmrdn, convinced that the main body was 

* Talikdn stands upon the Fer- Talikan the river generally gets the 
khar river, which joins the Bdngi. name of the Talikan river. 

Both branches, however, seem to be t SB kos. 
occasionally called Bdngi. Below 
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now at hand, hurriedly deserted his position, and re- 
tired into the town with the loss of his own baggage as 
well as of that which he had taken. Ilumdyun now 
plundered and laid waste the surrounding country, and 
sat down before the fort. Such prisoners as he had 
taken were put to death. Being anxious, however, to 
put an end to hostilities, he wrote to his brother*, 
making an overture for an accommodation, but it was 
rejected. Batteries were, therefore, erected, and opera- 
tions begun. 

The siege went on for about a month, during which 
time the Emperor was joined by Mirza Sulcimdn and 
his son, with large reinforcements, as well as by Chaker 
Khan, the son of the late Sultan Weis Kipchak, with 
a force from Kuldb. Kdmran, meanwhile, finding that 
he had no prospect of relief from any quarter, as the 
Uzbeks, rejoiced to see the princes of Kabul destroying 
each other, refused him any farther assistance, became 
most eager to open the negociation which he had so 
lately rejected. For this purpose he shot into the camp 
of the besiegers, arrows having attached to them letters 
addressed to the Emperor, in which, by the humblest 
confession of his offences, and by promises of a change 
of conduct, he attempted to propitiate his resentment, 
and proposed Mir Arab Meldci as his mediator. The 
Emperor having agreed to receive his submission, the 
Mir was sent into the fort, and, after some conferences, 
finally concluded a capitulation by which the Mirza, 


* Hardly any letters passed in 
that age between piinces in which 
quotations from favourite poets are 
not to be found. Humayun wrote to 
Kamrdn, "O my unkind brotherj 
what are you doing.? For every 
> murder that is committed on either 
side, you will have to answer at the 
day of judgment. Come and make 
peace, that mankind may no longer 
he oppressed by our quarrels." The 


letter was sent by Nesib, a diviner, 
(rammdl). Kamrdn, having read the 
letter, was silent ; and when the di- 
viner requested an answer, the Mirza 
only repeated the well-known verse, 
“ He that would obtain sovereignty 
for his bride, must woo her across 
the edge of the sharp sword.” Ne- 
sib, considering this as his answer, 
bowed and returned to Humdyun. 
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renouncing his claim to independence, agreed that the 
Khutha should be read in the Emperor’s name, that 
the revolted Amirs should be delivered up in chains, 
while he himself was to be permitted to retire to Mekka. 
Accordingly the Emperor’s Sadr entered Talikdn, and on 
Friday, the 1 7th day of August, recited the prayer for 
the prince in his name, in the Grand Mosque. Kdmrdn, 
with his family, having come out of the town, was con- 
ducted by Hdji Muhamined to the limits of the imperial 
territory. He requested that Bapus might be one of 
the Amirs who were to accompany him in his exile, 
because, he said, he was his proUgd^ and he wished to 
have an opportunity of atoning for the sore injury he 
had done him. The revolted Amirs were brought as 
prisoners into the Emperor’s presence, and pardoned, 
probably on a private understanding under the treaty.* 
\ The army was still encamped in a valley on the 
jbanks of the Talikdn river, when, on the 22nd of 
August, the Emperor was surprised to learn that 
Kdmrdn was not far off, and on his way back to throw 
himself on his mercy. When Kdmrdn left Talikdn, ho 
was under the deepest apprehension for his personal 
safety. But when he had gone a few stages, and heard 
of the generous reception, which Humdyun and given 
to the revolted nobles, — as he had no real wish to go to 


• The first who was brought in 
was Kerficha Khan, with bis scyme- 
tar hanging from his neck. The 
Emperor made it he taken off, per- 
mitted him to make his obeisance, 
addressed some conciliatory words 
to him, and then desired him to he 
seated on his left, below Teidi Beg 
Khan. The same ceremony was 
gone through with the others, who 
had all'places assigned them. SVheu 
Koihan Kerdwal, who had been a 
personal servant of Humdyun’s came 
in, and bowed down with shame, 
performed the kornUh, " And you 

A 


too,” said the Emperor, • What 
cause of offence could you have ? ” 
Korbdn answered, “ What can those 
do, whose face God has blackened ?” 
On which Hasan-knli quoted the 
couplet, " He who puffi. at the lamp 
which God has lighted, singes his 
heard.” All the rebel lords, says 
Abulfazl, but especially Keiacha 
Khan, who had a very long beard, 
felt much ashamed. Akhemdma, 
ff. 75, 76.; Tab. Akh. ff. 162, 
163.; Jouher, c. 22. ; JSayezid, ff. 
33—37. 
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the Holy Cities, — he began to imagine that he might still 
have something to expect from his brother’s clemency ; 
an idea that was encouraged by Mirza Abdalla, and 
others who accompanied him, to whom the jjilgrimage 
was as little pleasing as to himself. After he had 
travelled about forty miles therefore, he turned back, 
and sent on Bapns to wait upon HumAyun, and com- 
municate to him his most humble petition to be received 
under his protection. Ilumayun at once acceded to his 
wishes, made every preparation for his honourable re- 
ception, and sent out Hindal and Askeri, his brothers, 
the latter of whom he released from bonds on the occa- 
sion, with Mirza Suleiman, and many great Amirs, as an 
honorary procession, or Istakbiil, to meet and conduct 
him to the presence, with the sound of kettle-drums and 
trumpets. 

When Kdmrdn approached the Emperor, who vras 
sitting in state in the pavilion of public audience, he 
took a whip from the girdle of Monaim Khan, who stood 
by, and passing it round his neck, presented himself as 
a criminal. “ Alas ! alas ! exclaimed the Emperor, 
there is no need of this *, throw it away.” The Mirza 
made three obeisances, according to the usual etiquette 
of the court, after which the Emperor gave him the 
formal embrace, and commanded him to be seated, 
Kamrdn began to make excuses for his past conduct, 
and to express his regret. " What is past is past,” said 
the Emperor. “ Thus far we have conformed to cere- 
mony. Let us now meet as brothers.” They then 
rose, and clasped each other to their breasts, in the 
most aifectionate manner, and both burst into tears, 
sobbing aloud, so as to affect all who were present. 
Humayun, on resuming his seat, desired his brother to 
sit next to him on the left, the place of honour, adding 
toidly in Tdrki, the language of their family, “ Sit close 


10 Faibukh or fai&aiigs. Tab. Akbeu, 
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to me.” A cup of sherbet was brought, of Avhicb the 
Emperor having drunk the one half, handed it to his 
brotlier, Avho di-ank the other. A grand entertainment 
followed, at which the four brothers, who noAV met for 
the first time, after a long separation, sat on the same 
carpet and dined, or, to use the words of the historian, 
eat salt together. The festival was prolonged for tAvo 
days, in the midst of universal rejoicing. As Kdmrdn, 
from the rapidity and hurried nature of his return, had 
left his tents behind on the road, the Emperor ordered 
him to be supplied with a set pitched close to his own, 
and, at his desire, consented to Askeri’s going to stay 
with him.* 

A council was now held about the expediency of an 
attack on Bdlkh. There was considerable diversity of 
opinion. The army was, therefore, ordered to march 
on to Ndrin, Avhere the road divides, one branch leading 
to Bdlkh, the other to Kdbul. The Empez’oi*, meanAvhile, 
turned off with his three brothers to the fountain of 
Bend-kushd, near ishkemish, where he spent some days 
in a party of pleasure. Bdbor was encamped at this 
spot, when his cousin Khan Mirza and his brother 
Jehdnglr Mirza, came and submitted to him. This 
event, AAuth the date, Bdber had commemorated by an 
inscription on a flat slab of rock. Humdyun now made 
an addition to it, to record the meeting and reconcilia- 
tion of all the brothers.f 

On leaving this spot, he proceeded to Ndrin, where it 
was resolved to defer the expedition against BdJkh till 
the following year. He, therefore, in the meanwhile, 
applied himself to the settlement of his northern domi- 
nions. Khutldn, a proAunce beyond the Amu, at that 
time, as now, generally called KuldbJ, as far as the 

* Akbernilma, f. 76. ; Tabakat-e- J Kulib lies beyond the Amu, 
Akbai, f. 163.; Jouher, c. 23.; between Derwaz and Shugbnfin. 
Bayezid, ff, 36 — Sp. Burnes’a Travels, vol. hi. p. 275. It 

t Ibid, is the old Khutl&n, or a portion of it. 
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frontier of Muk and Earatigin, he allotted to KdmrAn 
Mirza, giving him Chaker Ali Beg KuMbi, the son of 
Sultan Weis Beg, as Amir-ul-omra to accompany him 
to his province. He permitted Mirza Askeri to go with 
Eamrdn, bestowing on him the district of Earatigin. 
These assignments were little more than nominal. 
Eulab was considered as dependant on Badakhshdn ; 
Earatigin probably was not. Chaker Ali was governor 
of Enlab ; but, at the same time, was a sort of in- 
dependent chief, who did not owe much submission 
either to Ilumayun or Suleimdn. The Emperor’s seal- 
bearer presented Edmrdn, when near Ndrin, with the 
perwdna, or grant of his new territory, and congra- 
tulated him on Ins appointment. It gave Edmrdn but 
little satisfaction. "V^at “ said he,” have I not been 
sovereign of Edbul and of Badakhshdn ? And is not 
Euldb a mere pergana, or district, of the latter ? “How 
can I serve in it?” “ I have heai'd that you are wise,” 
said the keeper of the seals, “ and I know you to be so. 
May I be permitted respectfully to observe, that, after 
aU that has passed, the wonder rather may be, that you 
have got even this, or any thing.” The justice of the 
observation was felt by Edmrdn. He, next day, waited 
upon the Emperor, was honoured with a khildt, and 
the investiture of Kuldb, and, accompanied by Askeri 
and Chaker Khan, set out for his government. Many 
of Chaker Khan’s followers left him, and attached them- 
selves to Kdmrdn. They army broke up. Suleimdn 
Mirza and his son Ibrdhim continued to hold the 
government of Badakhshdn, to which Talikdn was 
added, with Kishem and some other districts. Mirza 
Hindal retained Kunduz with Ghuri, Kahmerd, BakMn, 
Ishkemish and Ndrin. Shir Ali remained with him as 
.Minister. They aH repaired to their governments, 
'while Ilumdyun proceeded to Khost, and thence to 
Peridn, on his route to the Penjshir pass.* 

' * Bayezid, f. 89 — 41.; Akberndma, &c., as above. 
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Peri6,n was a fort, which the great Taimiir had built, chap. tir. 
when he chastised the infidels of Kittiir. Hurndyun, 
who found it in ruins, resolved to restore it. For that nctumsto 
purpose, when the army came up, he divided the work 
among all his Amirs, each having a particular portion 
allotted to him to build or repair; and so eifectively 
did the work proceed, that in the course of the ten 
days that the army tarried there, the fort, with its 
walls, gateways and defences, was completely restored. 

The name of the place he changed to Islamdbdd, the { 

“ City of the True Faith.” He also made enquiries as 
to the silver mines in the vicinity, but found that they 
would not repay the expense of working. Having ' 
crossed the mountains, and descending by the banks of 
the Penjshir river, he halted some time at the Ashter- 
kcram pass; so that it was tibe beginning of winter 
before he reached Kdbul, and the ground was already 
covered with snow. After waiting some time for a lucky 
day, he made his entry into the town on the 5th day of “■'"‘j&n 2 . 
October a. d. 1548.* 

* Akbernama, f. 77* j Tar. Nizami, ff. gOO, 201.; Jouher, c. 23. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TlUMi.TtrN IN AI'GnlNlSTi.N. 


SECTION III. 

STATE OF KASUMIB. — EXPEDITION TOWARDS bIlKU. — 
EETOLT AND DEFEAT OF kAmrIn. 

STATE OP nUMAYDN'S CODRT. EMBASBIES PROM KAsnOAE, AND TO 

PERSIA. EMBASSY PROM KASIIMfR. RECENT HISTORY OP THAT 

COUNTRY — AND OP HAIDER mIrZA. — HE INVITES HUmAtUN TO ICASH- 
Min, AND THE INVASION OP INDIA. — HIS CHARACTER AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION. — POSITION OPkAaIRAn. — nUMATUN’S EXPEDITION AGAINST 
bAlIOI. — kAmrAn pails to join him. — SIEGE AND SURRENDER OP 
EIBEK. — DELAYS OP HUmAYUN. — SUDDEN ATTACK BY THE UZBEKS. 
CONTINUED ABSENCE OP kAmrAn. — REPULSE OP THE UZBEK AD- 
VANCE. — HUmAyuN resolves to RETREAT. — PANIC IN HIS ARMY, 

ROUT, AND PLIGHT TOWARDS kAbUL HUmAyUN VTNTERS DT kAbUL. 

PROCEEDINGS OP kAmbAn. HIS ATTEMPT ON BADAKHShAn AND 

KDNDUZ. — RETURNS TO KULAb. — IS DEFEATED BY THE UZBEKS. — 

EXCITES A REVOLT IN KjIbUL. HUmAyDN PREPARES TO SEIZE HIM. 

— IS SURPRISED BY kAmeAn. WANT OP ZEAL AMONG HUmAyUN’s 

CHIEFS. FLIGHT AND WOUND OP HUmAyUN. — HE IS JOINED BY A 

REINFORCEMENT. — PROCEEDS TO THE NORTH, AND PREPARES TO RE- 
TURN TO kAbUL. — CONDUCT OP kAmrAh. — HE OCCUPIES kAbUL. — 
ADVANCE OP HUmXyUN- — HIS COMPACT WITH HIS OHIEPS. — THE 
ABMIEB OP HUmAyUH AND kAmrAn MEET. — HUmAyUN ENDEAVOURS 
UNSUCCESSFULLY TO NEGOTIATE. — ORDERS AN ATTACK. — ^DEFEAT AND 
PLIGHT OP kAmrAn. — HUmAyUN RE- OCOUPIES KIsVL. 

During the following winter Hnmdyun had a short 
interval of leisure, which he employed in settling the 
internal affairs of his dominions. His greatest danger 
evidently lay in the unsettled temper and tendency to 
intrigue of his great Amirs. 

K^mr^ had long governed Xdbul with absolute 
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power; and the nobles and the people whom he had ruled, 
probably regarded his right to the crown as at least 
equal to that of his elder brother. He felt hiinsolf by 
no means secure, even in his own court. In some 
degree, at least, to guard against the dangers by which 
he was surrounded, he resolved to remove to a distance 
Kerdcha Khan and Mosdhib Beg ; the fonner of whom 
had been Minister to Kdmrdn and to himself ; the latter 
the son of the late Khwdja Kildn ; both of them men 
of sufficient influence and talents, and who, from recent 
experience, he believed, did not want the disposition to 
be dangerous leaders in any revolt that should break 
out. He, therefore, intimated to them that they had his 
permission to leave his service for a time, and proceed 
on a pilgrimage to Mekka. They, accordingly, set out 
on this unwished'for act of religious duty, but lingered 
in the Hazdra country, and in the end, through the medi- 
ation of their numerous friends, found means to work on 
the easy good nature of the Emperor, who forgot their 
rebellion, and permitted them to return. We have seen 
that Humayun, in the earlier part of his reign, had 
repeatedly suffered from the rebellion of Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza and his sons. One of them, Ulugh Mirza, 
in coming from his government of Zemm-ddwer to join 
the Emperor (while yet beyond the mountains), being 
accompanied by Khwdja Moazem, the brother of Ha- 
mida Begum — a rash, wrong-headed man, who had 
recently fled from court in consequence of an assassina- 
tion of which he had been guilty — had been induced 
by the Khwdja to make an attack upon some Hazdras 
who lay near the road towards Ghazni, in the course of 
which the Mirza was cut off. Not long afterwards his 
brother, Shah Mirza, was waylaid and slain near the 
Mindr pass, by a brother of Hdji Muhammed, in con- 
sequence of some old family quarrel-of-blood. This 
removed two unquiet and dangerous spirits of high 
name and pretension. 
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At this time he received an embassy from Abdal- 
Eeshid Khan, the son of Sultan Said Khan, the chief of 
Kdshgarj and he despatched one to Shah Tahmasp, 
most probably to deprecate his resentment for still coii” 
tinning to keep possession of Kandahdr, and to keep 
alive his hopes of its being restored at no distant period. 

But the embassy which most interested him was one 
that arrived from Kashmir from his cousin Haider Mirza 
Doghlat. It will be recollected that when Ilumdyun 
was defeated, and compelled to abandon first Delhi, and 
afterwards Ldhiir, he had resolved to accompany Haider 
Mirza and Khwdja Kildn, in an attempt to conquer 
Kashmir. ‘When every thing was arranged for that 
purpose, and the Mirza was waiting for him at the en- 
trance into the mountains of that country, the sudden 
approach of Shir Shah had spread a general alarm, in 
consequence of which Khwdja Kildn had fled towards 
Kdmr&n on the Jelem, and, either faithless to his en- 
gagements with Humdyun, or seized and carried off 
against his wfll by Kdmrdn, as was pretended, had ac- 
companied him to Kdbul. Ilumdyun, thus cut off from 
communication with Haider Mirza, and fearing a design 
on the part of Kdmrdn to deprive him of his personal 
liberty, had proceeded through the desert, and joining 
Hindal and Yddgar Kdsir Mirza, marched on in hopes 
of gaining possession of Bheker and Tatta. Mirza Hai- 
der, thus deprived of the reinforcements he had reckoned 
upon, as well as of the advantage of the Emperor’s 
name, determined to proceed in his enterprise, with such 
imperfect means as he possessed. 

The beautiful region of Kashmir had long been a prey 
to intestine commotions, chiefly occasioned by the two 
rival families of Chak and Makri, which contended for 
the office of Prime Minister under princes, who, whether 
from nonage or other incapacity, were quite unfit to 
direct the affairs of such a kingdom. In the course of 
these contentions, the party of Abdal Makri having 
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been expelled, had, through the medium of Haider Mirza, 
applied for assistance, first from Kdmrdn, and afterwards 
from Humdyun, while he yet filled the throne of Delhi. 
The Mirza, who was Baber’s cousin-german, was not 
a stranger to Kashmir. About eight years before, 
Said Khan, the sovereign of Kdshghar, encouraged by 
the distracted state of the country, had sent his son 
Sekander Sultan, accompanied by Haider Mirza, at 
the head of an army of 12,000 men, which advanced 
from the north by the valley of Ldr, and took pos- 
session of the capital. This Tartar force committed 
the devastation usual to barbarous troops, and was 
soon loaded with booty. Muhammed Shah, the king 
of Kashmir, and his chiefs, with numbers of the in- 
habitants, fled to recesses in the surrounding moun- 
tains, whence they descended to harass and attack 
the invaders. Haider, after being nearly three months 
in possession of the country, made a treaty with the 
Kashmirian lords, and their nominal king, by which 
it was agreed, tliat Sekander Sultan should marry that 
monarch’s daughter, and that the Tartar army should 
return back to Kdshghar. 

Haider Mirza, after his return to Kdshghar, had an 
eventful life. He was finally obliged to quit the country, 
and, passing through Badakhshdn, repaired, as we have 
seen in an earlier part of this history, first to the court 
of Kdmrdn, and afterwards to that of Humdyun, whom 
he attended in his disastrous campaign of Kanduj, and 
afterwards in his flight to Ldhiir, where he prevailed 
upon him to attempt the conquest of Kashmir. When 
he found, however, that Humdyun had taken the route 
of Bheker, and so abandoned his enterprize of Kashmir, 
he resolved to prosecute it himself with such means as 
were in his power, trusting for success to the distracted 
state of the kingdom, and the assistance of the refugee 
chiefs and their partizans, by whom he had been in- 
vited. He, accordingly, put in motion his troops, which 
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BOOK V. amounted to about 4,000 men, MaJek Achi Chak, who 
' then governed the kingdom in the name of Ndziik, the 
nominal king, collected an army of 3,000 horse, and a 
large body of infantry to oppose him, and took possca> 
sion of the Karmal pass, to obstruct his entrance into 
the country. But Haider Mirza, proceeding unobserved 
w* by unfrequented routes, after overcoming great difficul- 
*.t>. 1540. ties, surmounted, on the twenty-second day of November, 
Nov. 22 . steej) pass of Paniij, which Malek Achi had neg- 

lected, thinking it impracticable to cavalry ; descended 
on Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, and without blood- 
shed or opposition, took possession of it, and of the 
country. Malek Achi’s army, filled with consternation, 
disbanded, and he himself, seeing no hopes of regaining 
his ascendency by the strength of his own party, re- 
paired to the court of Shir Shah, carrying with him a 
daughter of the late king, whom he gave in naarriage to 
the AfghAn prince. Aided by Shir Shah, he was en- 
abled to re-enter Kashmir at the head of 2,000 horse. 
Ho was soon joined by his adherents, and his force rose 
A.n.948, to 6,000 cavalry. But Haider Mirza and the Kash- 
1641 .” mirian chiefs in his interest, attacked, and completely 
August 18 . routed the invaders ; and the Mirza, in spite of numerous 
intrigues and factions, beame the ruler of the whole of 
Kashmir. 

Mirza Haider had now ruled Kashmir seven or eight 
years with all the authority of an absolute prince, 
though he administered the government at first under 
the name of Ndziik Shah, the native king, and, after the 
return of Humdyun to Kdbul, in the name of that prince, 
when, anxious to form a still closer connection with 
the Emperor in his future plans, he deputed Mir Sa- 
A. 11.966, mander on a mission to Kdbul. The envoy met Hu - 
HiTinirttes mdyun soon after his return from Talikan. The Mirza 
letters, with every profession of loyalty and at- 
and the in-' tachmcnt, invited his majesty to Kashmir, and gave a 
indto!*** glowing description of the charms of its climate, of its 
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spring and autumn, with their flowers and fruits, and chap. nr. 
of all the delights of that favoured region. But the 
grand recommendation which he pointed out, was that 
it would serve as an impregnable position from which 
His Majesty could pour down his troops for the coiv 
quest of Hindustan, an enterprize which he urged him 
to attempt without delay. 

Nothing could have been more in accordance with 
the wishes of Humayun. The invasion of that country, 
and the expulsion of the Afghan dynasty, had long 
been the favourite dream of his ambition. But to 
march across the Indus at that moment was to en- 
danger his kingdom of Kdbul and his own existence. 

Every thing had been arranged for an attack on Bdllch ; 
and as it was of the first importance to settle his terri- 
tories beyond the mountains, and to secure his other 
dominions from the intestine dangers to which they 
were so subject, before he ventured to engage in distant 
expeditions, ho resolved to proceed with the expedition 
he had undertaken. He, however, returned a favour- 
able answer to Haider Mirza’s invitation, of which he 
assured him he was determined to avail himself as soon 
as his expedition against BAlkh was over, and his troops 
ready to take the field for a new enterprise. Such, un- 
doubtedly, was Humayun’s intention. But it was long 
before he could carry it into efibet. He had still many ms cha- 
reverses to undergo ; nor was Haider Mirza doomed to 
aid him in its execution. That eminent man continued tion. 
for some time longer to rule in Kashmir. He added 
Great and Little Tibet, Eajuri* and Pakheli to his do- 
minions. He was a prince of distinguished talent. 

Finding the country which he had conquered to be in 
a very wretched condition, he devotfed himself assi- 
duously to its improvement, and attempted to restore the 
industry of his subjects. He encouraged agriculture, 
invited mechanics and artizans from a distance, and 
employed them in the construction of public and 

* n&jour. ’ 
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BooKT. private works. Under his care, says Abulfazl, the 
country became a garden, and the ornament of the 
world. That historian blames him for the excessive 
attention he paid to the fine arts, and especially to 
music, as having occupied so much of his time as to 
interfere with his attention to public affairs. He was 
A. II 958. finally slain, about two or three years after the period 
AD 1661 of which we treat, in a night attack of some native 
chiefs who had conspired against him, and surrounded 
the house in which he slept. He was a man of worth, 
of talent and of learning, and the Tarikh-e Reshidi, a 
History of his own Times, which he left behind him, is 
one of the most valuable works of that age.’' 

BKiiuon of The state of affairs at Ktlbul was not certainly such 
KSmxon. -would have justified Humdyun in undertaking new 
and distant adventures. The allegiance of his brother 
KdmrAn was far from being assured, and that prince, 
Avho had so long governed Kdbul, might bo supposed 
still to have partizans in that countiy, who could create 
trouble, should the Emperor march towards Hindustdn. 
Kdmrdn had already quarrelled with Chaker K.han, 
and they had come to open hostilities. When invited 
to repair to Kdbul, on the promise of Hura£yun to 
provide him with another principality, the Mirza had 
declined the invitation. The Emperor had resolved to 
make a campaign against Bdlkh, which he seems to 
have promised to Kdmrdn, as his government. 

Humdyun’A soon, therefore, in the following year as the wea- 
agAirat .^gf^ermittecl, TtUmayun^immoned his troops to 
fr! 956 attend him, and left Kdbul. ^he object of the expe- 
A, d'. 1549 . dition, though probably carefully Concealed, was Bdlkh. 
That country had been wrested from the Persians 
by the Uzbeks, and was held by Pir Muhammed Khan, 
a young Uzbek prince, who had received and assisted 
Kdmrdn when driven from Kdbul. Humdyun pro- 
bably considered the assistance so rendered to his 
* Akberndma, f. 55. 
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brothel’, aa a sufficient excnac foi’ the attack which ho 
meditated ; while the possession of a rich and extensive 
territory, that would have given him the command of 
the whole of the left bank of the Amu down to the 
desert, was probably his most powerful motive. lie 
sent to warn Kainrdn and the other Mlrzas in the North, 
to be ready to co-operate with him, aa had been ar- 
ranged at the end of the preceding campaign. He was 
detained about a month at Yiiret Chdldk, not far 
from Kdbul, waiting for Haji Muhamined Khan from 
Ghazni ; and by other business of importance ; and 
while yet at that station, he was joined by Mi'rza Ibrd- 
him from Badakhshdn. The army at lengih moved 
to Istdlif, wore Abda Sultan, an Uzbek prince "who had 
just married Humdyun’s youngest siatcr’^, probably 
suspecting that the expedition was directed against his 
countrymen, dianp])eared without taking leave. Hu- 
mdyun advanced deliberately by the Peiijshfr route, 
waiting to hear that the Mirzns wore in motion: and 
immediately on learning that they were in the field, ho 
marched down to Auderdb, and thence by Talikdu to 
Ndri f ; and crossing the high grounds between the 
Bdngi and Ghuri rivers by the pass of Nari, halted in 
the Nilber valley, celebrated, beyond all the valleys of 
that region, for its beauty in the spring. Here he was 
joined by Mirza Ilindal from Kundnz, and by Mirza 
Suleimdn from Badakhshdn, but Kdmrdn did not make 
his appearance. Kdmrdn, though he had quarellod 
with Chaker Ali Beg Kuldbi, the son of Sultan Weis 
Beg, the chief of the country, and the minister assigned 
him by Humdyun, and though he had even driven him 
ont of Kuldb, had, however, kept up a correspondence 
with the Emperor, assuring him of bis fidelity, and of his 
being prepared to co-operate with him. Trusting to 
these assurances, ITumdjun had marched on, expecting 

* Gukheliieti-TSegum. t Ndiin. 
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to be joined by his brother. When he at length found 
that KdinrAn failed to appear, both he and the Mirzas 
began to feel considerable anxiety. Mirza Ibrdhun 
■was sent back, at Mirza Suleimdn’s request, to provide 
for the safety of Badakhshdn, and to embody a force in 
that country. 

' Having arrived at Baghldn *, the Emperor pushed 
forward the Mirzas Hindal and Suleimdn with a strong 
vforce to Eibek, a fertile and populous district in the 
territory of Bdlkh, defended by a strong fort. As the 
detachment approached the chief town, it met Pir 
Muhamnied Khan’s Atalik or Minister, who, hearing of 
the Emperor’s approach to the Uzbek territory, had 
hastened, attended by the chief officers of his govern- 
ment and a large body of troops, to place Eibek and 
the frontier in a state of defence, and to check the 
invaders. On his arrival near that town, however, he 
unexpectedly encountered the Emperor’s troops, and, 
contrary to his intention, was compelled to throw him- 
self into the castle of Eibek, unprovided as it was. 
Humdyun instantly sat down before the place, and 
pushed on his approaches with such vigour, that in 
a few days the besieged, who had neither water nor 
provisions, asked quarter, which was gi’anted, and the 
city surrendered. f 

At an entertaiment given by Humdyun on this occa- 
sion, when the cup had gone round, he is said to have 
asked Khwdja Bagh, the AtdHk, what were the best 
steps to be taken to ensure the conquest of Bdlkh. The 
Uzbek, surprised at the question, after reflecting a little, 
answered, that being an enemy, he was not perhaps the 
safest person to consult. The Emperor replied, that 
Uzbeks were downright honest men, and he knew him 
to.be the frankest of the Uzbeks. The Atdhk rising up 
said, “ If you would conquer Bdlkh, cut off our heads, 


Or BakUn. 


t Akbern&raa, f. 77 - ; Bayezid, f. 42.. 
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hasten on to the cajjital, and it will be yours.” “ You 
are Musulmans,” said the Emperor, “ how can I put so 
many believers to death ?” “ If you will not do this,” 

said the Atdlik, “ I have another proposal to suggest. 

Pir Muhammed Khan is much directed by me. I will 
undertake that all the country on your side of Khulm 
shall be ceded to you; that the Khutba shall be used in 
your name ; and that he will send a thousand chosen men 
to attend you when you march against Ilindustdn.” This 
proposal, too, the Emperor rejected. It was generally 
believed that, had he pushed on at once to Bdlkh, after 
taking Eibek, Pir Muhammed, who was filled with con- 
sternation by the blow he had received from the loss of 
all his best troops and ofiSccrs, who was himself unpre- 
pared, and had received no assistance from the Uzbeks 
beyond the river, must have submitted at discretion to 
any terms proposed. Huradyuu sent the Uzbek Sul- 
tans, Amirs and Bis, or chiefs of tribes, whom he had 
taken, to Kdbul, keeping with him only the Atalik. ■* 

I The Emperor halted several days at Eibek, chiefly in 'Sudiien at- 
consequence of his anxiety at the non-arrival of Kain- 
rdn. At length, however, he again put his army in 
motion, and advanced towards Bdlkh, by the way of 
Khulm. When they reached Astaneh, the shrine of 
Shah Aulia, the ground for the camp was taken near a 
stream that flowed hard by ; the Audience Hall had not 
yet been put in order; the people of the bazar were just 
come up, and were busy arranging their loads; and the 
Emperor, who had been on a visit to the holy shrine, 
was in his private tent, quite unconscious of the vicinity 
of an enemy, when a loud shouting aud uproar was 
heard in the direction of the camp-bazar. An attack 
had been unexpectedly made in that quarter. Kabuli, 
an ofiEicer of rank, who had hastened to the rescue, had 
fallen ; and his head was cut off and carried to Bdlkh. 


*• Baye7W, ff. 42, 43.; Akbeindma. f. IS 
B n 2 
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An Uzbek, Khan Behdclcr, who had been disabled by a 
sabre cut and made prisonei’, was brought before the 
Emperor. Humdyun asked him wdio it was that had 
made this attack on the camp. The prisoner answered 
that it was Shah Muhammed Sultan, of Ilissdr, the son 
of Berenddk Sultan. The Emperor asked if he was 
mad. “ Sire,” said the Uzbek, “ he is a young man of 
high spirit and full of confidence. Since leaving 
Hissdr he has not yet seen Pir Muhammed Khan, and 
is anxious to signalize himself before entering Bdlkh.” 
Humdyun thus leai’ued that the Uzbeks from beyond 
the Amu were beginning to arrive. 

The army, however, continued its march, and next 
morning advanced towards the numerous canals'* and 
streams that intersect the country near Bdlkh. Though 
the progress of the army had been slow, expecting the 
arrival of Kdmrdu, it had now reached Bdlkh, and he 
had not yet arrived. It seemed evident that he had no 
intention of coming, and a general apprehension was 
diffused among the troops that he intended, while they 
were engaged in the siege of Bdlkh, to give them the 
slip, and inarch once more to Kdbul. So that, says 
Bayezid, who was then in the camp, they were more 
afraid of the Mirza than of the Uzbeks.^ 

In the course of the day, about afternoon prayers, 
Mirza Suleimdn, Mirza Ilindal, and Haji Muhammed 
Sultan Koka, who had the advance, attacked the advance 
of the Uzbeks, commanded by AbdaUa Sultan and 
Khosrou Sultan, sons of Sekandcr Sultan, near the 
Talditeh-pul, and drove them across the bridge, which 
they also passed to the Bdlkh side of the stream. For 
his exertions on this occasion Haji Muhammed was 
honoured with the patent of Khan. The whole army 
advanced by the canals of Bdlkh to within about half a 
kos from the town, and encamped for the night. A 
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council was noAV called. The genci’al opinion was, 
that as Ktlmran had not joined, he either had marclK’il, 
or would march, to Kdbul ; that the disastrous conse- 
quences which would result from his oceupatioJi of thfit 
city must be prevented at all hazards ; and that the 
present was the proper time for retreat, while Ahdul- 
aziz, the son of Obeid-Khan, the grand Khan of the 
Uzbeks, who was uoav on his march from Bokhara, had 
not yet crossed the Amu. The danger of Ktibul 
affected all, from the Emperor to the lowest soldier, 
who had families in that city. It was resolved to re- 
treat, and to take up a position near the entrance of 
the hills at Dera-Gez, a valley with narrow defiles, 
which wore easily to be defended. Erom that positioti 
they could either march on Kdbul, should Kmurdu have 
moved in that direction ; or, if he had not, tlu'y coidd 
there remain eiicampod ; reinforce the army by assis- 
tance from the Aimak tribes, or by recruits Iroiu otiioi' 
quarters; and, as soon as the Uzbek niixilinric's hiul 
recrossed the Amu and returned homo, march down 
with renewed vigour and superior advantages to the 
conquest of Bdlkh, and perhaps of all Mawerannaher. 
At midnight the council broke up, orders were issued 
for a retreat, and it instantly commenced. The rear 
was entrusted to Mirza Ilindal, Sulcimdn Mlrza, and 
Husein Kuli Sultan, the keeper of the seal.’*- 
It was morning when the army reached the broken 


'*■ In this account of the picceecl- 
ings at S<tlkh, the account of Baye- 
zfd is chiefly followed ; it is a very 
piobable one, and he was in the 
camp, and had the means of being 
well informed. Abulfaal, (fif 78 , 79 ), 
who is followed by Feiishta and 
otheiBj makes Abdal-aziz join before 
the retreat, and a geneial action is 
desenbed, in which the Uzbeks had 
30,000 men (Tar. Niz. f. 201.), 
but weie defeated, and driven into 
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the town. Abulfavl saya that Hu- 
ni&yuii pioposed to impiove the ad- 
vantage by an immediate attack, 
which was not done ; while Jouher 
ascribes the pioposal to Hindal, 
adding that the Emperor would not 
allow the place to be attacked that 
night. This proposal might have 
followed the success of the advance 
desciibed in Uie text, when tlio 
kochekbend, or outer foitified onclo- 
tuie of the town, was cntcml. 
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ground on the banka of the river that flows through the 
Dcra-Gez. In the course of the night the Uzbeks had 
been apprised of the retreat of their enemy, and issued 
out in force to pursue them. To retreat in order and 
with coolness in the face of an enemy, is one of the most 
difficult achievements even of veteran regular troops, 
but with an irregular army is hardly possible. The 
imperial soldiers no sooner found that they were on 
their march for the Dcra-Gez, wth their faces turned 
towards Kdbul, than, believing that KdmrAn was al- 
ready master of that place and of their families, they 
were seized with consternation, and numbers of them, 
separating from the army, made the best of their way 
home across the hills, in bands or singly. All attempts 
to arrest or bring them back were fruitless. The panic 
had become complete. The Uzbeks, who went in pur- 
suit of the reti’eating army, were not long of overtaking 
the rear-guard in the morning, when it had reached the 
Dera-Gez. The Uzbeks charged, and met with a short 
and slight resistance. It soon gave way and dispersed, 
the Uzbeks killing or unhorsing all whom they over- 
took. Humayun was at the time not far ofl, standing 
on the other side of the river with a body of his ser- 
vants. News was brought to him that the Uzbeks 
were close upon Mirza Hindal, and that Malek Mirza 
had been taken. He was much distressed. “ Mirza 
Ilindal,” said the keeper of the seal, “ is no child, but 
a soldier, and will come on the best way he can.” 
Humdyun ordered an officer who was standing by, to 
go and get word of Hindal. He was himself pre- 
paring to cross, when a party of Uzbeks, who reached 
the opposite bank, discharged an arrow at the Em- 
peror, from an eminence, Bayezid, who was present, 
tells us that he held up his shield to protect his Ma- 
jesty’s person ; but the arrow struck the Emperor’s 
horse in the breast. It was a favourite horse, which 
he had got, when at Hcrdt, from the minister of the 
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youBg prince. The Uzbeks -were, however, driven off, cHAP.m, 
and the Emperor pursued his retreat. Having ad- 
vanced a little way, he ordered Ilusein Enli Sultan to ‘“: 
rally the men and form them, so as to resist the Uz- bX 
beks. He answered that it would be better to allow 
those who were now with his Majesty to go on, as 
they would be unwilling to tui*n and leave him. “ Not 
a man of them,” continued he, “ will at this moment 
mind my orders.” “ You yourself,” said the Emperor, 

“ do not now heed my orders.” “ Emperor of the 
world,” answered Husein Kuli, ‘‘pardon me;” and 
turned back, saying to the author, “ Come you along 
with me, and let the other servants attend his Ma- 
jesty.” As the fugitives came up, such as Ehizer 
Khwdja Khan, Mosdhib Beg, Muhammed Kdsim Mochi, 

Shahem Beg J eldir and others, Husein Kuli called upon 
them to turn and fight. But nothing he could say, 
could induce any of them to stand and help him. 

“ All were striving,” continues Bayezid each to get 
the other’s horse, pulling it to themselves. At last 
the Muhrddr (keeper of the seal) was compelled also 
to draw off.” Pie overtook Humayun about noon, who 
received him most kindly, and praised him in the most 
cordial manner. The Emperor’s adventures for some 
succeeding days, when he sought to repass the moun- 
tains by unknown or little-frequented roads, a prey to 
thirst, hunger and fatigue, and guided by the barbarous 
inhabitants, are related in the liveliest and most pic- 
turesque manner by Bayezid f, who was a sharer in 
his flight. At length, by the route of Kahmerd and 1 
Ghurbend, he reached the vicinity of Kdbul, which he / 
entered on the first day of the fast of Ramzdn. In the faBnuitn i. 
midst of the general rout and panic that took place in 
the Dera-Gez, some chiefs are mentioned as having 
distinguished themselves; Ilindal Mirza, Terdi Beg, 

1 Bayeaid, ff. 45—50. 


Bayezid, f. 45. 
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Monaim Khau, Shah Bidligh and Tulik Khan Kochin 
are particularly named. When the rout was seen to 
be irreparable, the leaders dispersed, taking diflPerent 
roads. Mirza Suleiman returned to Badakhshdn. 
TTindal, attended by Monaim Khan, found his way to 
Kundnz. Many of the Emperor’s Amirs and officers, 
among whom was Shah Biddgh, fell into the bands of 
the enemy. The Atdlik and other Uzbeks, who had 
been made prisoners at Eibek, having been allowed to 
return to Bdlkh, made so favourable a report of the 
handsome treatment which they had met with, that 
Pir Muhammed, to show his sense of this conduct, 
sent back all his prisoners to Kabul, in the most humane 
manner ; a striking instance, when contrasted with the 
consequences of the recent cruelties exercised at Kabul, 
how in war generosity produces generosity, ivhile re- 
taliation of injui’y generates the darkest passions that 
disgrace human nature. 

Humdyun, on reaching Kdbiil, found everything safe, 
and that KdmrAn had never in reality attempted to 
cross the mountains. He passed the winter in the 
Bdla Hissdr of Kdbul. Kamrdn, meanwhile, whose 
failure to join his brother had been the real cause of 
the late discomfiture, resolved to take advantage of the 
Emperor’s misfortunes, to increase his own power. 
We have seen that he was but little satisfied with the 
allotment of Kuldb, which had been made to him when 
he was reconciled to his brother ; that he had very soon 
become embroiled with Chaker Ali Beg, the Minister 
assigned him by Plumdyun, and had expelled him from 
his province. He, nevertheless, made every profession 
of dlegiance to the Emperor, who, confiding in his 
promises, had marched to Bdlkh, when Kdmran’s breach 
of promise led to the most disastrous consequences. 
Ho sooner had Humayun recrossed the mountains, than 
Kdmrdn, who is said, for some time before, to have 
been carrying on a secret correspondence with several 
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of his brother's chief Ministers, hastened to improve 
the opportunity for his oTm advantage. Leaving 
Askeri Mirza, therefore, in KulAb, he marched to seize 
the dominions of Suleiimin Mirza."* 

Suleiman, unable to oppose him, retired from Talikdu 
•without fighting, and fell back upon Kila-Zefer. Kdm- 
rdn entered Talikdn, which he gave to Bapus Beg, 
and advanced to Kila-Zefer. Suleiradn, placing Ishak 
Sultan in that fortress, the principal one of Badakh- 
shdn, withdre'VF to the highlands and narrow valleys 
of the upper country, and waited at the village of 
Jurm, in an inaccessible position, to see what turn 
affairs would take in the country below. 

KamrAn, finding that nothing could be effected by 
any operations against SuleiindninBadakhshtiii, marched 
down to Kunduz. lie there attempted to work upon 
Hindal Mirza by professions of friendship, and by re- 
presenting their interests as being the same, to enter 
into an alliance with him, and to deseit Ilumtlyun. 
Hindal, however, did not listen to his proposals, but 
remained faithful to his allegiance. Upon this, Kdinran 
laid siege to the place, and pushed on his operations 
with vigour, while Hindal omitted no exertion in its 
defence. KAmrdn, seeing himself baffled in all his 
attempts, at last asked assistance from the Usbeks, 
■with whom he entered into a treaty; and a large 
auxiliary force was soon sent to assist him in the siege. 
Hindal, being hard pushed by this new and active 
enemy, had recourse to a stratagem, which seems to be 
a standing one in Eastern wars. He caused a letter 
to be written in Kdmran’s name, addressed to himself, 
proceeding on the supposition that the two Mirzas had 
made up their differences, and entering into details as 
to the best plan for overreaching the Uzbeks. The 
letter was entrusted to a kdsid, or messenger, who, it 

* Akteruima, ff. 78, 79- ; Tab. voL ii. pp. l65, l66. ; Khol : ul To- 
Akb. ff. 163 , 164 .; Tar. Niz. ff. warikli, f, 267. i aboie all BayeaW, 
200, 201. ; Jouher, c. 24. ; Ferishta, f. 42 —SO. He is very'tainute. 
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was contrived, fell into the hands of the Uzbelts, Tie 
was searched, and the letter discovered. The Uzbeks, 
concluding that the brothers had made a reconciliation 
to which they were to be sacrificed, alarmed and dis- 
gusted, abandoned the siege, and returned home. In 
consequence of this defection, the operations made little 
progress. 

It was about this time that news reached Kdmrdn, 
that Chaker Ali Beg had descended from the moun- 
tainous country into which he had been driven, and 
was plundering and laying waste the territory of KuMb. 
Askeri, who had marched out to chastise him, was 
defeated, and compelled to take shelter in the town. By 
Kdniran’s orders, Askeri marched out against him a 
second time, and was a second time routed. This com- 
pelled KdmrAn to raise the siege of Kunduz ; the rather 
as he learned that Suleimdn Mlrza had descended from 
his mountain retreat, and had formed a junction with 
Ishak Sultan at Kila-Zefer, of which he had taken pos- 
session. EdmrAn, detaching a body of troops to check 
the advance of Suleiman, himself hastened to Kuldb. 
On his approach, Chaker Beg hurriedly raised the siege, 
and Askeri marched out and joined his brother. 

K^mrdn, taking Askeri along with him, now marched 
back to meet Mlrza Suleiman. He had reached Eostak*, 
near which he was encamped, when a large body of 
Uzbeks under Said, who had gone out on a foray, 
observing a camp at a distance, fell upon it, without 
inquiring whose it was, and completely plundered it. 
KAmrdn, Askeri and Mlrza Abdalla Moghul, with a 
few of their men, escaped to Talikdn. Said, on learning 
the real state of matters, sent back the prisoners and 
plunder that had fallen into his hands, excusing himseK 
to the Mlrza for having, by mistake, carried off his 
baggage. But the mischief done was irreparable. 
Kimrdii’s army was broken and dispersed. Suleimdn 


* RoBtak lies on the Kokcha hiauch of the Amu. 
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and IJindal, taking advantage of the mischance, ad- 
vanced in conjunction against him; while he, seeing 
that his strength was broken, and that all hope of 
effecting any thing on the Amu had vanished, made the 
best of his way to Khost, intending to proceed from 
thence, over the hills, by the route of Zohdk and 
Bamidn, as that on which there was least snow, so as to 
reach the HazAra country, where he could learn the 
true state of Kdhul ; and either try his fate there once 
more, or retire to Bheker, as circumstances might 
dictate.* 

It is asserted that, all this time, there was a party in 
IIumAyun’s court favourable to KdmrAn. It was headed 
by ICerAcha Khan, Mo&dhib Beg, Kasim Husein Sultan 
Uzbek and other Amirs of the very first rauk, and was 
in general composed of those who had already rebelled, 
who had joined KAmrdn, and had finally surrendorod 
along with him at TalikAn. Though they had been 
pardoned, and had accompanied IIuraAyiin in his BAlkh 
expedition, and now attended him in hia court, they 
had never been restored to favour, and were stiU in 
disgrace. They are said to have carried on a private 
correspondence with EAmrAn, inviting him to advance, 
and assuring him that, from the. general disaffection 
towards Humdyun which now prevailed, they would 
undertake to restore him to his throne. Of the truth 
of these assertions, and indeed of the real causes and 
nature of the intrigues and discontents that produced 
the many revolutions at Kdbul at this era, very little is, 
■with certainty, known. The events of the times have 
been recorded chiefly by the servants of IIu-mAyun and 
his son, who are disposed to represent every thing in 

# Akbern^ms, if. 79> 80 . ; Tab. piomiseB, to seize his master, and 
fit. 163 , 164 . j Tar. Niz. ff. 201, send him piisoner to court. Ba;ezid, 
202.; Eeiisbta, vol. u. pp. I 66 , f. 50. gives the command of the 
167 . i Ferishta says that Huraayun U/beks to Mir Taulon Uzbek, not 
wiote to All Sbir Khan, one of to Said, 

Kdmi&n’s oiiiccrs, making lum gieat 
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BooKv. the moat favourable light for that prince, who, with 
ji.TTmo. iiiany high and agreeable qualities, was evidently very 
thoughtless and very impolitic. Wc may sometimes, 
from the course of events, infer that suspicions of 
treachery arc alleged to save the credit of the prince. 
At the same time, that treachery was common, and 
left little imputation on the character of the traitor, is 
no less evident from the whole history of the times. 

When Kdmran, after his disaster on the Amu, was 
crossing the mountains, he received communications 
from the discontented Amirs, urging him to march at 
once upon Kdbul, where they would join him. To 
lull the suspicions of Huradyun, the Mirza sent him 
envoys to announce his coming, the object of which he 
pretended was to ask forgiveness for his late offences, 
and to submit himself in every respect to the Emperor’s 
orders, relying solely on his never-failing clemency. 
Humdyun is said to have listened with favour to these 
pretences, till reminded by his counsellors how little 
A.H. 067, I faith could be placed in his brother’s representations; 
and that any new indulgence which the Emperor might 
grant him, might be ascribed rather to wealaiess than 
Humdyun, therefore, made preparations for 
Bebeum. intercepting the Mfrza, and leaving Kdbul to the 
nominal charge of Akber, under the direction of 
’ Muhammed Kasim Khan Birlas, he marched for the 
j hills by Kardbdgh and Charikhrdu, and halted for a 
time at Ab-Bdrdn.* 

Divides his Here Kerdcha and the Emperor’s other advisers, — ^for 
fowes. Kerdcha seems still to have had influence, — recom- 
mended that the different passes in the mountainous 
country should be occupied, so as to prevent the Mlrza’s 
escape. Abulfazl asserts that this advice was given for 
the purpose of weakening the Emperor’s force. But, if 
Kdrardn was suspected of attempting, with his broken 

* Abulfazl says he left Kabul in the middle of 957. 
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bands, to reach the Hazaras, it was only by some such 
operation that he could have been intercepted. A.ecord- 
ingly Hdji Muharamed Khan was sent towards Zohtilc 
and Bamiiiii with one strong division, and Monaiin 
Khan towards Sal-Auleng with another. It is affirmed 
that at this time, Kerdcha Khan and the conspirators 
sent daily reports to Kdmran of all that passed in the 
imperial camp; and that, when every thing was pre- 
pared for the Mirza’s success, by the dispersion of the 
army, he was instructed to turn away from Zohak and 
Bdmidn which he had reached, and hastening by forced 
marches towards the Dera Kipchak, a dependency of 
Ghurbend, where Humdyun lay with his diminislied 
force, to fall upon him by surprise. It is said that 
the Emperor’s suspicious were lulled asleep by the con- 
stant asseverations of those about him, that Ktimrdn’s 
only anxiety was to throw himself at the lilmpcror’s 
feet. But the division of tho troops for the ])ui*i»oh(’ of 
intercepting him, shows that this was not ultogolhev 
relied upon; and it seems clear that lluiiuiyun was not 
only ill-informed of his brother’s movements, hut sup- 
posed his force to he much less than it really was. 

The Emperor had passed up the defile of Kipchdk, 
and was encamped at the upper end of it, when, about 
nine in the morning, a servant of Mir Asghar Munshi, 
one of the officers appointed to guard the pass, arrived 
fuU speed and out of breath, calling out, “ The Mirza 
is coming,” which spread an alarm among the men. 
Humdyun, being angry, ordered the man's head to be 
> struck off. The troops were instantly armed, and 
j marched for the Dera, or valley. They soon came 
within sight of the Mirza’s advance. When Humayun 
had got a bowshot within the valley, a hill was seen 
another bowshot farther off, behind a projection of 
which the Mirza’s advance, under his son-in-law Ak 
Sultan, had taken their station. The ground in front 
of this projection was broken and rocky. Hussein 
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Kuli Sultan, the Keeper of the Seal, Kundulc Sultan 
brother of Biraiu Ughlan, Mlrza Kuli Choli, Plr Mu- 
hammed Alchteh and others bravely pushed on to drive 
them from their position ; but, the ground being steep 
and difficult, they did not succeed. Pir Muhammed was 
slain by an arrow. Mirza Kuli’s horse fell and brolce 
his rider’s leg. Ilis son, who was ■with the guards, while 
charging to remount and carry off his father, was also 
slain. The Muhrddr’s horse was wounded, and threw 
him. Bayezid, who attended him, brought another 
horse, and succeeded in remounting him, and in carry- 
ing him off to the Emperor’s lines. 

The Emperor himself now advanced. When he 
reached the spot where the slain were Ij'ing, Kamran 
made his appearance on the projecting hill with his 
wives and daughters, followed by the rest of his troops. 
The Emperor’s matchlock-men, says Bayezid, did not 
load their pieces with ball, most of them having been in 
the service of the Mirza at Kdbul. The Mirza’s people 
keeping up an uninterrupted discharge of arrows, most 
of the horses and men of His Majesty’s party were soon 
wounded. At this period, continues Bayezid, Edsim 
Ilusein Khan was on the other side of the river, and had 
before him a good way by which he might have reached 
the Mirza’s advance, but ho made no onset, and stood 
still. None other of the Sirdars ventured to charge the 
Mirza. Kdmrdn, percemng that they were shaken, 
marched down the declivity, and pushed on straight for 
the standards. The standard-bearers, not thinking 
themselves able to keep their ground, turned and fled : 
and Kdsim Ilusein Khan with his force fled also. 

The rout was now general, and Humdyun joined in 
the flight, returning back the road by which he had 
come. One Babdi of Kuldb, overtaking him, — whether he 
knew who he was is uncertain, — struck him a heavy blow 
on his cap * which wounded him behind the ear, and 

* TAj. 
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had raised liis sword to repeat the blow, when Humdyun, 
turning round, and looking his assailant sternly in the 
face, exclaimed, “ Wretched rebel!” Babhi, .from sur- 
prise, suspended his blow for a moment, when Meliter 
SagAi, the wardrobe keeper, afterwards known as Ferkhat 
Khan, interposed, and BabAi drew off. HumAynn was 
supported, and born away on horse-back. Muhammed 
Amir and Abdal WAhAb protected his retreat. Hu- 
mayun, however, was so severely wounded, and so faint 
from loss of blood, that, in the course of his flight, he 
threw off his jabba, a quilted or padded corselet, which 
he gave to one of his servants to carry. The man, being 
pursued, soon afterwards threw it away, to lighten him- 
self in his flight ; an incident that was afterwards fol- 
lowed by very important consequences. 

HumAyun now resolved to push for ZohAk and BA- 
miAn, where he expected to find IIAji Muhammed and 
his division, who had gone up by the SirtAn pass. As lie 
<had become faint, and was unable to bear the motion of 
his own spirited horse, he exchanged it for a small am- 
bling py e-bald one, offered him by Mir Syed Birkeh, on 
which he was lifted, and the Mir and KhwAja Khizer, 
riding on each side of him, supported him as he went 
along. Towards the end of the night, he reached the 
entrance of the SirtAn pass, having been joined by a few 
of the fugitives. The cold air and fatigue had by this 
time much affected him, and he again felt faint from his 
wound. Mir Birkeh took off his cloak, and threw it over 
him. It was morning when he gained the top of the 
pass, whore he soon began to feel the heat of the morn- 
ing sun, and halted by the side of a stream, where he 
had his wound washed and dressed, and said his ori- 
sons ; and, not long after, HAji Muhammed Khan ar- 
rived with three hundred well equipped veteran horse. 
This placed HumAyun in comparative security.* 

* The spiiit of defection was still Shah Bid%li Khan, Tulik Kochln, 
in opeiation. He one day sent out Majnun and others to the number 
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As he still suffered innch from his wound, he re- 
mained for some days in the hills about Zohdk and 
Bamidn. Meanwhile, however, he consulted with his 
Amirs, what steps were most advisable to be taken. Hdji 
Muhammed advised going to Kandahdr ; others were for 
pushing on for Kdbul, while some were for retiring 
upon the provinces on the Amu. Shah Muhammed, 
Hdji’s brother, was sent down with Hdji’s men to pass 
through Ifdbul, and to proceed to secure Ghazni. Hu- 
mayun wrote by him to Akber, to announce at once his 
defeat, and his safety. Having himself finally resolved 
to proceed to the northern provinces, he went on to 
Kahincrd.* On his route, he was entertained by the 
wandering Aimdks, according to their notions of hospi- 
tality. While with them, he learned the approach, first, 
of one caravan with 300 horses, and afterwards of 
another with 1700, on their way from the west of 
Hinduatdn. Of these Humdyun seized as many as 
suited his purpose, giving his bond for the amount. 
' From Kahmerd he proceeded by Alcnjek, where he 
^ halted a w^eek, and then went on, and encamped on the 
banks of the Bangi. Here, as they were mistaken for 
a caravan, a voice was heard from the other side of the 
river, inquiring, what news they had of the Emperor. 
Humdyun ordered that no answer should be given, but 
that in return they should ask, Who the enquirer was, 
— by whom sent, — and what he had heard of the Em- 


of ten, on a reconnaisaance towards 
KSbul. Of the whole numher Tuhk 
Koclifn only returned. 

* The ewei-bearer relates seYeral 
amusing anecdotes chiefly regarding 
the difficulties to which Hum&yun 
was reduced, and to Ms want of 
clothing. It was long before they 
could get for him, wounded as Ire 
was, a samrana, or awning fit to 
cover ene person ; his coat being 
clotted with blood, he was glad to 


get back a cast off coat, wMch he 
had grven a domestic, by whom it 
had been worn ; hrs trowsers being 
spotted with blood, an old woman 
brought and presented to him a parr 
of her own silk drawers. " These,” 
said he, " were never intended for 
man to wear, but necessity Iras no 
law ; ’’ and he drew them on. He 
gave the woman a present, with a 
certrffcate relieviirg her fiom all 
taxes. Jonher, c. 34. 
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peror ? The man informed them that he was of the 
Meshi tribe, and had been sent by Nazeri Sal-Alcngi to 
get nows of the Emperor, as a report had reached them 
that tfia Majesty had been defeated, had left the field 
of battle wounded, and had never since been heard 
of; but that the quilted cuirass, which he wore 
in the fight, had been found, covered ivith blood, 
and carried to Kdtnrdn, who was oveijoyed, believing 
that the Emperor had perislied. The man was desired 
to come over, brought into the Emperor’s presence, 
and asked if he knew who it was. “ Can the Grace of 
God be obscured ? ” said he ; * on which he was dis- 
missed, and ordered to spread the news as widely as 
he could ; and to desire his master to meet the Emperor 
when he returned that way. 

' At Khinjan the Emperor met Mirza Hindal who ac- 
companied him to Anderdb, where he was joined by 
Mirza Suleimdn and his son Ibi’dhim Mirza ; as well as 
by all the detachments which had been sent out before 
the action to intercept Mirza Kdmrdn ; and every pre- 
I paration was now made for reci'ossing the mountains to 
j Kdbubf 

But it is time to return to Kdmrdn, whom we left on 
Jthe field of battle at the Dera Kipchak. When told 
that Humdyun was entirely defeated and had fled, he 
could hardly believe his own good fortune. The de- 
feated troops fled by three different roads ; by that of 
Ghurbend; by the direct road to Kdbul, and by the 
road to Istdlif. Parties were sent in pursuit of them 
all. Numbers were overtaken and slain, or stript of 
whatever they possessed. The Hazdras too, ever ready 
for indiscriminate plunder, infested the ways, stopped 

* This answer is that recorded beri, 164, l65. j Jouher, c. 24. j 
byAbulfazl. The ewer-bearer merely Bayezid, ff. 50 — 53.; Kholdset-ul- 
saya that the man did recognize him. Towdrikh, f. 207. Both Jouher and 
t Akhevndraa, ff. 80, 81. ; Tar. Bayezid were in the action. 
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arms, and clothing. Kdmrdn’s flatterers soon restored 
him to his accustomed presumption. Before he left 
the ground, Baba Said brought in Kerdcha, who was 
wounded. The Mi'rza addressed him courteously, in- 
quiring if his wound was severe, and soon restored him 
to his wonted favour and authority. Soon after, Husein- 
kuli Sultan, the keeper of the seal, a man much esteemed 
both by Ilumdyun and his father, was brought in as a 
prisoner : when Kamran himself struck him with his 
sabre, and commanded him to be hewn to pieces in Ms 
own presence. Takhji Beg, another old and respected 
Amir, shared the same fate. Bdba Kuldbi ai'rived with 
information that the Emperor was wounded; imme- 
diately upon which, Yasan Doulat was despatched with 
a party to attempt to overtake him in his flight. Kasim 
Husein Sultan, who had taken little part in the action, 
retired when it was over to a neighbouring hill ; from 
which he was soon after induced to descend, and enter 
the Mirza’s service. 

The Mirza proceeded, without loss of time, to Cha- 
rikdr, where a man arrived bringing the Emperor’s 
bloody cuirass, which completed the Mirza’s satisfaction. 
He hastened on to Kdhul, and at once sat down before 
it. K^sim Khan BirMs who commanded in the place, 
though formerly a servant of KAinrdn, determined to 
hold out faithfully for the Emperor, unmoved by the 
reports which universally prevailed ; till they were con- 
firmed by the bold assertions of the Mirza, and by a 
sight of the bloody cuirass, which was sent in for him 
to examine. Convinced by the statements that were 
made, and by this melancholy confirmation of them, 
■He occupies and believing resistance to be now fruitless, he sur- 
rendered the town, and Akber became a third time a 
prisoner in the hands of his uncle."’’ 


■* Akbeinama, &o. as above. 
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KAmrdn now lost no time in increasing hia army, chap. ni. 
and in dividing the different governments of Ivdbul 
among his partizans. His prime adviser was Kerdcha. 

He gave Jdi-Shdhi (now Joldlabdd) to Askeri, Ghazni 
to Kerdcha, and Ghurbend to Yasan Doulat. He seized 
all Humdyun’s treasures, and, having imprisoned his 
Diwdn, extorted large sums from him. He drew to 
himself whatever he could, by all kinds of tyranny and 
extortion ; so that, if he enriched his treasury, he im- 
poveidshed his kingdom. 

But he was not left long to carry on these operations Advance of 
in peace. Three months had not passed when news 
was brought to Kdbul that Humdyun still lived, and 
was marching from Anderdb, at the head of a formidable I 
army. Kdmrdn immediately concentrated his army, 
and being joined by a number of Ilazdi-as and other 
mountaineers, moved forward to meet him, before he 
could descend to the low country. 

By the time Ilumtiyun had lain about six weeks at 
Anderdb, he had been joined by many detached bodies 
of his army, and had collected such a force, that, his 
wound being now cured, he resolved once more to > 
march over the hills to Kdbul ; and, it being still sum- 
mer, to take the direct route of Hiudu-koh. There Hiscompact 
had recently been so many instances of defection and 
desertion, even among Amirs of the highest rank, that, 
apprehensive of being again abandoned in trying cir- 
cumstances, as he alleged that he had already been, he 
resolved to administer to them a test-oath, to secure 
their fidelity by superstition, as Abulfazl insinuates, 
since true religion and a sense of duty had been insuffi- 
cient to retain them in their allegiance. This oath was 
to be administered to each body of men in the way 
supposed by them to be most binding upon their con- 
sciences ; and, by the terms of it, they engaged to fol- 
low and obey him, as their prince and leader, faithfully, 
sincerely and honestly. By this solemn act, he pro- 

c c 2 . 
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posed not only to influence such as took the oath, but 
to inspire all his friends and follo-wers with confidence. 
To carry this design into effect, he assembled the 
Mfrzas, Amirs and chief men, who were with the army, 
and explained to them his purpose. Hdji Muhamracd 
Khan Koka, who, says Abulfaal, was deficient both in 
respect and fidelity, observed that when all had taken 
the oath as required, it might be proper for his Majesty 
to take an oath on his part, engaging “ that whatever 
we, his well-wishers, recommend with a view to his 
interest, and doom indispensable for that purpose, he 
will consent to, and perform.” Mfrza Hindal, firing at 
this suggestion, exclaimed, “ Hdji Muhammed ! what 
moans all this ? What are you saying ? Never surely 
did servants address a master, or slaves their lord, in 
language like this!” Humdyun, however, interposed; 
“ Let it be,” said the Emperor, “ as lidji Muhammed 
and the other chiefs desire. Whatever they shall ad- 
vise for my interest and with good intent, that will I 
execute.” * 

When this mutual agreement, unparalleled perhaps in 
Asiatic history, had been ratified and confirmed, the 
army marched on. On the part of Humdyun it was an 
attempt to secure the fidelity of the army and its 
leaders, under all circumstances. The singular de- 
mand of Hdji Muhammed, imperfectly explained by 
contemporary writers, seems to indicate a general want 
of confidence in the judgment and steadiness of the 
Emperor, which indeed, if we consider the whole pre 
vious course of his history, is not wonderful, flaji 
Muhammed was a foster brother in the family, and 
may, therefore, be supposed to have been sincerely at- 
tached to it. But his freedom on this occasion was not 
grateful to royal cars, and was probably never forgiven. 
Abulfazl, the Minister of Humayuu’s son, always speaks 

* Akbern&ma, f. Jouher also, c. SH mentions the incident with 
some slight variation 
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of him with distrust and dislike, though he seems to 
have been one of the Emperor’s most efficient servants. 

Could any limits have been imposed upon the abso- 
lute power of the prince, the present was not, perhaps, 
an unfavourable crisis. It, in many respect'^, resembled 
those situations in which the barons of England ex- 
torted charters and concessions from the King. A civil 
war raged. The monarch had been eminently unsuc- 
cessful in his enterprises, had suffered many defeats, 
and been repeatedly driven from his throne. His talents 
for government were not of a high class ; and his popu- 
larity was, probably, not great in his new kingdom. 
Ilis nobles, who were powerful, had been sufferers by 
his repeated failures, yet on them was placed his only 
hope of restoration. They had still much of the Tartar 
independence, and exercised the right of transferring 
their allegiance from one competitor to another, as 
their private interest seemed to require. It was in 
their power at any time, if not to raise, at least to pull 
down their monarch. All this made it easy to humble 
the crown. But when that was done, the result was 
little favourable to liberty, or to any settled govern- 
ment. The power, which the Sovereign lost, the nobUity 
did not gain. They had no principle of cohesion among 
themselves. There was no body connected as a peerage, 
no hereditary t ank, nor great ancestral possessions, that 
secured to certain families a large and regular depend- 
ence of followers. There was no Great Council in which 
they could meet and deliberate, and take common mea- 
sures for the benefit of their order. Nor was this de- 
fect of concert and stability confined to the nobles. In 
like manner, there was no church. There were many 
revered Khwdjas and Miillas, whose fame and influence 
was extensive; but it was confined to the individual. 
There were no assemblies of the church or of churchmen, 
interposed between the King and the nobles, or between 
the nobles and the people, acting, by turns, as a pro- 
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power had no existence. There were no large 
towns, governed by their own magistrates, and assert- 
ing particular privileges, — no corporations, that united 
large bodies of the lower classes in a common interest, 
and gave them the means of a common defence. There, 
was, in reality, no common-weal at all, — no foundation 
for free institutions. The people had nothing to do 
with law or authority, but to obey them. Nothing 
was fixed or stable, but despotism. All power was in 
the Sovereign, and in the irregular and, as short-lived, 
so, generally rapacious power of the Amirs, derived 
from him, founded on his grant, and personal to the 
individual from whom it could at any time be mth- 
drawn. There were, therefore, no materials, out of 
which the fabric of liberty could be built. Any power 
taken from the Sovereign went to particiilar nobles, 
and continued equally despotic in their hands. A re- 
gular body of laws, free institutions, or permanent pro- 
tection against misrule, was never dreamt of. The 
prince was the shadow and representative of God upon 
earth. If, for any cause, he was deposed, another was 
substituted in his place, everything else remaining 
unchanged. The great peculiarity, in the present in- 
stance, was, that the great Amirs did not displace the 
monarch, but placed restraints upon bis power. This 
led, necessarily, to a standing council, which, had not 
everything else been adverse, might have proved the 
first step, one element of a better government ; for any 
permanent institution, whatever it may be, that acts 
as a check upon absolute power, must in its tendency 
be favourable to liberty, by setting limits to oppres- 
sion. 

The Mimes HumdyuD, having surmounted the northern slope of 

UD^nd ■ iindu-kiish, descended on the south into the valleys of 
?enjshir and AshterkeiAm. On arriving near Shutcr- 
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gerden, he saw the army of Kdmrdn drawn up on a hill 
right in the line of march. 

The two armies being now close upon each other, 
Humdyun, desirous to save the effusion of human blood, 
sent Mirza Shah Sultan of the family of the Syeds of 
Termiz, to the camp of KAmrdn to propose a pacifica- 
tion. The men of these holy families were the great 
negociators of the time, and the respect paid to the 
sanctity of their character, in the midst of the ravage 
and rapine that prevailed, often enabled them to 
leviate the mischiefs of war. The Mirza was, besides, 
related to the imperial family. The proposals which 
he carried were, that Kdmrdn should acknowledge the 
supremacy of his elder brother ; and that they should 
unite their armies, and in conjunction undertake the 
conquest of Hindustan. To this Kdmran consented, 
but on condition that he should keep Kdbul, while 
Humdyun retained Kandahdr. Ilumdyun sent back 
his envoy a second time, accompanied by his Sadr, to 
propose by way of compromise, that the young Prince 
Akber should be left in the government of Kabul, 
which, as well as their conquests in Hindustdn, should 
be common to both. Kdmrdn, it is said, was disposed 
to have acceded to these terms, but was dissuaded by 
Kerdcha Khan, who insisted on not giving up Kdbul, 
exclaiming, “ My head and Kdbul;” meaning death or 
Kdbul. A battle, therefore, became inevitable. Hu- 
mdyun issued orders that the whole army should be 
ready for action next morning, four hours before sun- 
rise. 

Kamrdn’s astrologers declared that day to him un- 
favourable for an engagement, and he, in consequence, 
sought to gain time. While the armies lay thus op- 
posed to each other, Khwdja Abdal Simd, and several 
officers who had been separated from the Emperor at 
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the surprize of Kipchdk, and had taken service with 
Kdmrdn, deserted and went back to him, carrying in- 
formation that there was considerable perturbation and 
alarm in the enemy’s camp. In the course of the day, 
Humdyun put his troops in motion. He himself took 
the centre, Suleiman Mirza had the right wing, Hindal 
the left, Mirza Ibrdhim the advance, and Haji Muham- 
med with some veteran officers, the reserve. Kdm- 
rdn drew out his troops to meet him, himself taking 
the centre, and assigning the right to Askeri Mirza, 
the left to Ak Sultan, his son-in-law, and the advance 
to Kerdcha Khan. “When they came near the enemy," 
says Jouher, “ and there was but a slight space between 
the two armies, Htiji Muhammed Khan advised that the 
troops should be brought to a halt, and that no fight 
should take place that day. As there was a compact 
between the Emperor and his Amirs, he saw no remedy, 
but ordered Beg Mirek to make the troops halt. At 
this moment the Mirzas came up and said, that “ they 
were not for encamping ; that the battle must be fought 
that day ; that it was not prudent to wait to be at- 
tacked, but better for them to attack Kdmrdn, and to 
conquer or die.” The orders had been issued, but 
difficulties occurred ; the troops were not prepared to 
encamp. Abdal Wahdb came, and represented to His 
Majesty, “ The army is now face to face to the enemy. 
We have no tents to enable us to encamp.” His Ma- 
jesty said, “ Let us advance in order. If we are op- 
posed, it is well. If not, we shall take up a position 
on the banks of the river.” The army, therefore, 
again moved forward.” * 

Kdmrdn was posted on a lofty eminence, having the 
rest of his army hard by. Mirza Ibrdhim, who com- 
manded the Emperor’s advance, by a desperate attack, 
seized the heights. He was followed by the Emperor, 


* Jouher, c. 25. 
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who ordered the matchlock-men by whom he wag at- chap. iir. 

tended, to open a fire on the lower ground. KcrAcha, ' 

moving forward with a body of cavalry, attacked and 
broke the Emperor’s left, and wheeling round, proceeded 
to charge the right wing, when he was wounded by a 
matchlock bullet, and soon after dismounted and made 
prisoner, by a man of inferior rank. As they were 
leading him from the field, one Kamber Ali, whose 
brother Kerdcha had put to death at Kandahdr, coming 
behind him and taking off his steel-cap, cleft his skull 
with a blow of his sabre, and cutting off his head, pre- 
sented it to the Emperor, who afterwards directed it to 
be placed over the Iron Gate of Kabul, to verify the 
Khan’s words, “ My head and Kdbul.” In Kerdcha the 
Emperor lost a formidable enemy. After a well con- 
tested battle, Kdinrdn, seeing the imperialists victorious Kfimita. 
on every side, abandoned the field, and fled, by the pass 
of Bddbdj, towards the Afghdn country. A party under 
Hindal and IMji Muhamracd, which was sent to pursue 
him, soon returned, having used but little diligence 
in the attempt to overtake him. Mirza Askeri was 
taken prisoner. The victors pluiidered the enemy’s 
camp, and slew numbers of them. Many, who surren- 
dered, were received into the Emperor’s service. The 
victory was complete, and most opportune for his affairs. 

But what above all delighted him was the arrival of 
the young Akber, who was brought by Hasan Akhteh, 
to whose care he had been entrusted, after his father 
had had reason to fear that Kdinrdn had carried him off. 

He affectionately embraced his son. engaged himself by 
vow to make certain pious and charitable donations, 
and resolved on no future expedition to separate from 
him more. 

We are told that the Emperor soon after observed 
two camels loaded with trunks, wandering without 
drivers on the field of battle. “ Let every man take 
what booty he can find,” said the Emperor, “ these two 
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camels are my share.” When the boxes were opened, 
he was alike surprised ’and gratified^ to find that they 
contained the very books which he had lost at the rout 
of Kipchdk. Some of the most flagrant offenders were 
put to death. In the evening, the Emperor had a grand 
entertainment in the Garden-palace of Charikdrdn, to 
celebrate his victory ; after which he lost no time in 
proceeding to Kdbul, which he entered next day with- 
out resistance.* 

The first days after his arrival in that city were spent 
in rewarding his friends, and punishing his enemies, 
some of them capitally. Mirza Suleiman, who with his 
son, had rendered distinguished service, was sent back 
to Badakhshdn, loaded with rewards. Mirza Ibrdhim 
remained some time longer, and, before his departure, 
was betrothed to Bakhshi Banu Begum, the Empei'or’s 
daughter. Akber got the district of Chirkh in Lohger, 
as a jdgir ; and Higi Muhammed Khan was appointed 
his Minister, with the care of his education. Humdyun 
spent about a year in Kdbul, at this time. 

* Akhernama, ff, 82, 83. Tab. If. S3, 54. ; Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. l66, 
Akb. flf 164, 16S. ; Tar. Nizdmi, l67. ; Khol. ul-Tow. f. 269. 
f. 202. j Joiiher, c. 26. ; Bayezid, 
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IIUmAyUN to BBOOVEE INDIA. 

WANDERINGS OF KiAmraN, — -EEPOSE OF nmiArUN. — NEW ATTEMPTS 
OP kAmrAn. — MEASURES TO SBIZU HIM. — HE PUBS TOWARDS THE 
INDUS. — OHANOB IN THE POT.IOY OP UUmAyUN. — TBANQUILEIZATION 

OP apguAnistAn. — humAydn marches against kAjirAn. — night 

ATTACK ON THE IMPBRIAT. CAMP. — DEATH OP HINDAL. — THE CAIU? 
OP KAjURilN SURPRISED. — HE PLIES TO SELfM SHAH. — UDmAyUN 
LAYS WASTE BANGASH. — THE ^AKERS OFPER TO SURRENDER kAm- 

rAn. — lUS TISIT TO THflJI^IP OP SElAm SHAH HIS HUMILUTING 

RECEPTION, escape, SUBSEqSenT WANDERINGS, AND DETENTION BY 
THE GAKEH3. — SURRENDERS TO HUmAyUN. — IB DEPRIYBD OP HIS 
EYESIGHT. — REMAINING INCIDENTS OP HIS LIFE. — HIS INTERVIEW 
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RESOLVES TO RECONQUER INDIA. 

MBANwniTiE Kdrardu, after his defeat at Ashterker^, 
having made his escape from the field, fled, attended 
by only eight followers, and found his way through 
many di£3.culties and dangers, towards Deh Sebz, a dis- 
trict in the midst of the country of the Afghans. It 
is to l)c recollected that, at this time, the Afghans con- 
sisted of a set of independent tribes ; or, if they owned 
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any submission to Kdbul, it was only nominal. They 
lay chiefly in the tract to the east of Kabul and Ghazni, 
The wild Afghans, through whose country KdmrAn 
passed, met him as he fled, and plundered him and his 
followers of the little they had left. He found himself 
compelled to cut off his hair and beard ; and wandering 
in the disguise of a Kalender, or religious mendicant, 
found his way through the hills to Melek Muhammed 
of Mandrawer, the most distinguished chief of the 
Lamghdn^t, to whom he discovered himself, who, out 
of consideration for the Mlrza’s former rank and great- 
ness, took a warm interest in his affairs. The reverses 
of fortune which he had endured, did not deter the 
Mirza from still indulging in schemes of ambition. lie 
was soon joined by a party of soldiers of fortune, who 
had escaped from the late defeat, and collected a num- 
ber of adventurers from the neighbouring country, and 
from the wandering tribes, so that his force amounted 
to fifteen hundred men. He was supposed to have ex- 
tended his intrigues into the court of Hnmdyun, a 
suspicion which gave that prince, still but insecurely 
settled on his throne, no^sa^l degree of uneasiness. It 
so happened that, at this very moment, HAji Muhammed 
Khan suddenly left the court of Humdyun without 
leave, and withdrew to his government of Ghazni; a 
step which the Emperor suspected to be connected 
with designs in favour of Kdmrdn ; though he affected 
to talk of this insult as merely a piece of humour. lie, 
however, despatched a considerable force to defeat the 
new efforts of Kdmrdn, who, unable to resist, fled from 
Mandrdwer to the upper part of the valleys of AlankAr 
and Alisheng. Being pursued thither also, he next 
fled eastward into the county of the Khalil, Mehmend 
and Daiid-zAi Afghans, among whom he arrived in a 
most destitute situation. The few followers, who had 
attended him thus far, there dispersed, and scattered 
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over the country. IBs pursuers, having followed him 
as far as Ghaz and Shahiddn, returned home. 

Humayun had now a short period of repose, during 
which, still farther to confirm Suleiman Mirza in his 
interest, he asked Shahzada KhAnum the Mirza’s 
daughter in marriage, and she was betrothed to him. 
Mirza Askeri, still his prisoner, he sent to be guarded 
in Badakhshdn, whence he had permission, which was 
equivalent to a command, to proceed to Mekka. That 
prince survived nearly seven years, and died at last 
between Damascus and the holy city.*'’ 

No reverses could damp the ardour with which 
Kdrardn strove to regain his throne. He again began 
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to collect a new body of adventurers around him. 
They consisted chiefly of the Khalil and Mehmend 
Afghdns, joined by numbers of soldiers of fortune of 
every description, who flocked to liis standard in hopes of 
plunder or of place, should he regain the crown. With 
these he soon infested the whole eastern borders of 
Kdbul, and, occasionally, pushed his plundering excur- 
sions into the heart of the more level country, retiring 
with his marauders, when pursued, into the narrow 
glens and mountain recesses which encompass the 
greater part of Kdbul. Humayun saw the necessity of 
putting a speedy and final stop to these incursions, and 
was sensible that the only effectual mode of doing so 
was to follow his enemy into the country that afforded 
him refuge, wherever that might be. He sent, there- 
fore, to invite HAji Muharained to join him in this ex- 
pedition with the troops of Ghazni. But, hearing in 
the meanwhile that KAraran had laid siege to a fort 
near the ChArbagh, not far from JAi-ShAhi (now JelAlA- 
hAd), he set out in that direction with the few troops 
he had with him, without waiting for the reinforcement 
from Ghazni. KAmrAn, hearing of his rapid approach, 


* Akbeniiraa, ff. 83, 84 , Kliol ul Towailkh, f. 270. 
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raised the siege, and retreated downwards to Peshdwer ; 
whence, making a circuit by Bangash and Gardiz, he 
proceeded towards Edbul, giving out that it was 
for the purpose of forming a junction with Hdji 
Muhammed. Abulfazl affirms that that Amir was now 
entirely in Kdmrdn’s interest, and had invited him to 
unite their forces for an attack upon the capital. How- 
ever that may be, at that very time Biram Khan 
arrived at Ghazni, on his way from KandahAr to Kabul. 
He was an old friend of the governor’s, who received 
him with much honour, and invited him to a grand 
entertainment within the fort, intending, says Abulfazl, 
to have seized him. Biram Khan, who got some inti- 
mation of evil designs, feigning an excuse, waived the 
invitation, and encamped by a stream near the town ; 
where he was visited by lidji Muhammed, whom by 
his superior art and address, he prevailed upon to ac- 
company him to Kdbul, liuindyun, meanwhile, no 
sooner heard of Kdmrdn’s movements, than he hurried 
back to defend his capital. The Mirza, after he had 
arrived within one march of Kdbul, hearing that Biram 
Khan and Haji Muhammed were not far off on their 
march to join the Emperor, seeing all chance of success 
gone, turned back, to wander some time longer in the 
straths and hills of Larnghan.* ** 


* Akbern&ma, f. 84 . ; Nizfim-eA- 
din Alimed) Tab. Akb. f. l65. and 
Tar. Niz f. 203.) makes Humuyun 
write to Kandahar to request Biram 
Khan to visit Haji Muhammed and 
seize him. lie also affirms that Haji 
wrote to Kamian inviting him to 
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expect fiom him an impartial ac- 
count of transactions in which that 
gieat man was conceined, Hdji Mu- 
hamraed probably stood a little in 
Biram's way. He had been Fiime 
Minister, and seems to have been 
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After Biram Khan and Hdji Muhammed had reached chap, in. 
Kdbul, the latter, when one day entering the city, was 
stopped at the gate and turned back, with rather a 
pointed message from the governor. This, added to 
the manifest jealousy which the Emperor had shown, 
naturally roused his suspicion that something was in 
agitation against him. He, therefore, resolved to 
escape before the Emperor arrived; and, to prevent 
being detained, instead of proceeding straight to 
Ghazni, he set out for Kdrdbdgh on the north, under 
pretence of a hunting party ; passed the defile of Mindr, 
and made his way through the hills to Bdba Kochkdr, 
whence he hastened, by the Damankoh of Behzadi and 
Alinder, towards Ghazni. 

When Humayun soon after reached Siah-sang near Mrasurea to 
Kdbul, on his way back to oppose Kdmran, he was met 
by Birara Khan. Finding that Kamran had retreated, 
and resolved to follow him wherever he was to be 
found, that an end might be put to those eternal 
alarms of which he was the cause, — he issued orders 
that not a man should leave the camp, or enter Kdbul. 

As he was not at his ease in regard to Hdji Muhammed, 
he despatched Biram Khan to prevail upon him once 
more to return to the camp, if j^ossible amicably, but 
at all events to bring him. The Khan, by his prudent 
and conciliating management, and by engaging for cer- 
tain conditions which he confirmed by oath, succeeded 
in mollifying and reassuring the Haji, and finally con- 
ducted him to the presence when all the forms of a 
reconciliation took place. 

A few days after this event, the Emperor marched 
back to the Lamghdndt in pursuit of Kamrdn. By the 
time he reached Jiii-Shdhi, the Mirza fled through the 
jiasses of Kuner Nurgil higher up the Kama River, while 
j his followers dispersed. Bh’am Khan, now honoured 
with the title of Khan-Khdndn, was sent with a body of 
troops to pursue him, which he did with so much vigour 
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that the Mlrza, not finding himself safe in the territory 
of Kuner Nurgil, went off towards the Indus. Biram 
Khan rejoined the Emperor at Daka, between Jiii-Shdhi 
and the Khaiber Pass. 

It was at this time that the Emperor caused IlAji 
Muhammed Khan and his brother Shah Muhammed to 
be seized. They were charged with turbulent and 
rebellious designs, and after the forms of a regular in- 
vestigation, were found guilty, stript of all their honours 
and possessions, and when they had been kept a short 
time in prison, were put to death. Indeed, in the con- 
dition in which the countries under Humdyun then 
were, it was not safe for the prince, after quarrelling 
with any subject, to leave him powerful. It would 
have been only affording him the means of aiding a 
rival with greater effect. Humdyun, influenced probably 
by the stern, but successful, policy of Biram Khan, 
seems, at length, to have resolved to quell rebellion, and 
to punish disaffection with unsparing severity, in every 
one, from the prince to the peasant. Ghazni and the 
other jdgirs of the two brothers, were divided among 
the Emperor’s adherents. * 

The winter Humdyun spent in hunting and festivity, 
and in settling the neighbouring country. Early in the 
spring he had the satisfaction of receiving deputations 
from different tribes of Afghdns, with acknowledge- 
ments of submission and tributary offerings. Tha 
flight of Kdmrdn allowed things to assume a better form 
than they had done for a long period. Biram Khan 
returned toKandahdr. The countries of Ghazni, Gurdi'z, 
Bangash and Lohger were entrusted to Hiudal ; Kunduz, 
which the Mirza had held, Avas given to Mir Birkeh ; 
Jiii-Shdhi to Kliizer Khwdja Khan. When these ar- 
rangements were made, Hindal, leaving Kunduz, re- 
paired to Ghazni. But befoi’e Mir Birkeh arrived at 

* Akbernama, f. 84. ; Tab. Akb. f. 165 . ; Tar. Niz. f. 202, 203, ; 
Jotther, c. 26. 
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Kuncluz to supply his place, Mlrza IbrAIn'm contrived ciiAr nr. 
to get possession of it, and it was allowed, if not hy • 

secret treaty, at least by connivance, to remain in his 
hands. 

It was about this time that Shah Abul-Maali entered 
HumAyun’s service. He was a Ptrzida, or son of a Pir 
or saintly personage, and claimed to be descended of the 
Syeds of Turmez who were connected ivith the im- 
perial family. He was a man of decision and talent, 
by which, and by the unbounded influence he gained 
over the Emperor’s mind, in spite of his presumptuous 
and overbearing temper, he rose to high rank and 
estimation. 

But Kiimrdn, meanwhile, had not been idle. In the Hmniijun 
course of his Avanderinga, he had contrived to collect 
about him a ubav and considerable body of adventurers, 

Avith whom he advanced, and once more entered Jiii- 
Shtlhi, the middle point between the upper and lou'er 
country. The Emperor immediately summoned Ilindal 
and the Jdgirdtirs nearest to the capital, to join his 
array. They obeyed, and he marched against Ktinirdn, 

Avho, Avithout meeting him, retreated into his usual 
mountain recesses. When the camp reached Surkhdb, ^ 
hoAvever, KAmrdn, descending from the hills, made a 
fierce attack by night on the advance, which lay at the 
Siah-d,b betAveen that tOAvn and Gandemak. The troops, 
though surprised, defended themselves bravely, and 
maintained their ground; but lost many men, and a 
great part of their baggage. 

Humdyun proceeded ou his march, through a broken 
mountainous country, so close on the hills, and so beset 
with steep loAvering cliffs, ravines, valleys and hill 
passes, that he Avas in constant danger of being sur- 
prised, or of having the different divisions of his army ' 
separated from each other, and cut off by the sudden i 
attacks of an unseen foe. Passing Jui-Shdhi, ho ad- 
vanced as far as JirbAr, a toAvnship in the territory of 

VOL. II. n D « 
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Nanginlidr, beyond Bebsiid, guarding his camp and 
march with watchful care. On his arrival, he ordered 
the camp to be surrounded with trenches to prevent 
surprise, and erected a temporary fort on a rising ground. 
Two Afghans brought a report that the Mirza intended, 
that Same night, to attack the camp with a body of 
Khalil and Mehiuend Afghans. It was the eve of the 
20th of November. The guards were ordered to watch 
in the trenches, and to be on the alert. About the end 
of the first watch of the night, an attack was made 
accordingly. The Emperor was on the rising ground ; 
llinddl in the camp below The onset ivas furious, and 
the contest continued hot for some time, each officer 
defending his own x^ortion of the works, some part of 
which, however, the enemy succeeded in scaling, and 
entered the enclosure. Some men of note wore slain ; 
all was confusion and uncertainty, friend and foe being 
mixed together and covered by the darkness of the 
night ; when the of the moon showed the real 

state of things, and the imperialists recovered their 
supenority. The assailants took to flight, but Mirza 
Hindal had fallen in the fray. “ When the affair was 
over,” says Jouher, “ and his Majesty inquired for his 
brother Hindal, no one had the courage to tell him. 
He then called out aloud from the height ; but, although 
surrounded by at least three hundred persons, none 
answered. He ordered Abdal Wah^ib to go and bring 
news of the prince. He went, but, in returning, was 
shot by one of our own matchlock men, who mistook 
him for an Afghan, and thus was he added to the 
iiuinber of martyrs. Mir Abdal-IIai was next sent, and 
brought back the melancholy intelligence, which he com- 
municated by repeating two verses of a poet. The 
Emperor instantly retreated to his pavilion, where he 
was overwhelmed with grief, till his Amirs came and 
consoled him, saying that his brother was blest, in 
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having thus fallen a martyr in the sei’vicc of his chap ni. 
Majesty.”* ®'’" 

It appears that Mii’za Ilindal, on hearing of Ihe in- 
tended night-attack, had carefully visited all his 
trenches, after which he had throAvn himself down in 
his tent to take some rest, when he was roused by the 
uproar ^ind alarm occasioned by the onset of the 
Afghdns. They had attacked the works on every side 
on foot, with shouts and war-cries; and a body had 
succeded in getting over the Mirza’s trenches. The 
night was dark. The Mlrza started up, and hastened 
to meet and repel the assailants, having only his bow 
and arrow in his hand. His men had hurried away in 
confusion, to protect their horses from being plundered, 
so that none of his immediate servants Avere with him. 

He soon met an Afghdn face to face, and so near that 
it Avas necessary to close Avith him. By main strength 
he had gained the upper hand, when his antagonist’s 
brother, Tirenda, a Mehnicnd Afghan, came to his as- 
sistance, and sleAV the Mfrza without knoAving him. 

AVhen the battle Avas over, the Afghan brought the 
Mfrza’s ornarnciited quiver and arroAvs, unconscious to 
whom they belonged, and presented them to K^mrdn, 
as the spoils of a man of rank. Kdmrdn no sooner saAV 
the quiver than he recognised it as his brother’s, and, 
dashed his turban on the ground in an agony of grief. 

The Mfrza’s body AA'^as left for some time unnoticed, 

Avhere it fell. After the first confusion, Avhen the 
troops began to collect, and were returning to assail the 
Afghans, KhAvaja Ibrahim, one of his servants, as the 
troops Avhich he had joined were passing near the 
Mfrza’s tent, saw, in the darkness of the night, a man 

* Jouhei, e. 26 ; Bayezid, who not heard," said he, “ of the mai- 
was in Itionaim Khan’s seivice, le- tyidom of Mfrza Ilindal?” Monaim 
latea that the Khan, duiing the replied, " You lament your own 
alarm, rode up to the rising gioiind, gsun, Yon have one enemy less.” 
and found the Empeioi in teaia. His Majesty checked his lamenta- 
Haring asked the cause, " Have you tion. Bayerid, f. S 9 . 

s n 2 
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A.TnTi. pushed on towards the Afghdns, till 

he recollected that Hindal had that evening put on a 
black cuirass. Turning back, he examined the body, 
and found that it was the Mirza’s. His right hand had 
been cut off, and some fingers of his left, apparently in 
an attempt to defend his head ; and a cross blow, that 
had fallen on his mouth, had nearly separated the head 
from the one ear to the other. With great presence of 
mind, he lifted up the body, and carried it into the 
Mfrza’s pavilion, where he laid it down and covered it 
with a cloak, ordering the porters to admit no one, as 
the Mirza w'as fatigued with his exertions, and had 
received a trifling wound ; and desired that no noise or 
bustle should be allowed, that could disturb him. When 
the enemy was finally repulsed, the Khwslja mounted a 
rising ground, and in the Mirza’s name returned thanks 
to the troops for their exertions which had secured the 
victory. Ilis conduct was wannly applauded by the 
Emperor. liindal’s remains were conveyed first to 
Jfii-Shdhi, and, after a time, to EAbul, where they were 
interred at the feet of his fatber Bdber. He was thirty- 
two years of age at the time of his death. Ghazni, the 
jagir of Hindal, was given to Akher, to whom were 
also transferred the Mirza’s adherents, and ihe daughter 
of the deceased prince was betrothed to him.* 


* Akbein^lma, f. 85; Jouher, 
c. 26. ; Bayezid, ff. 59, 60. j Tab. 
Akb. f. 16.5. ; Khol-ul-Tow. f. 270.; 
Jouhei mentions an incident con- 
nected with the death of Hindal, 
which is highly illustiative of that 
tenderness to animal life, that is 
rommou with pious Musulmans. 
Two days befoie the night attack, 
when the Empeior and bis blotter 
were returning from chasing a 
strong position foi a foi tified camp, 
they met thiee deer ; “ one, IlimUl 
pursued; another Shah Abu-Maah ; 
the third escaped. When Hindal 


was over against the deer, he shot 
it with an ariow in such a way that 
it never moved, but raising its face 
thrice tnwaida heaven, yielded up 
its life to God. All who weie pie- 
sent were filled with wondei, (it 
seeming) as if the deer had lifted 
up Its complaint to the Almighty 
Cieatoi.” Jouher, c. 26. Two days 
after, the Miiza was slain by the 
Afglidns, “ having no other arms 
to oppose to the enemy but liis bow 
and ariow." He was boin in Ajj/iM 
925, and slain 958, being abgjrfRs 
lunar yeai a of age. j 
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The day after this attack, Humdytin fell hack to 
Behsud, where he constructed a fort, and remained all 
the Avinter, Avatching the proceedings of Kamrdn, aaMio 
wandered from one tribe of Afghdns to another, at- 
tempting to rouse them to espouse his cause. In this 
position, surrounded by mountains on every side, he 
was beset by the Afghans, Avho prowled round his camp, 
which they dared not attack, and harassed his troops, 
plundering and putting to death such of his men as fell 
into their hands. They often came up close to the 
works, and upbraided their enemy with coAvardice, for 
not daring to come out, and fight on even ground. 
These insults Ilurndyun appears to have borne Avith a 
patience not usual to him : but his Amirs and officers, 
at length, began to murmur aloud. It is not impro- 
bable that he Avas unwilling to risk a winter retreat 
through the passes between Behsiid and Kdbul, and 
perhaps he had suffered more in the late attack than 
his historians admit. When the spring returned, and 
it Avas possible once more to act in the Avild country of 
the Afghans, he thought it best to anticipate any attack 
they might meditate; and learning that KdmrAn lay, 
at no great distance, Avith a body of troops that he had 
collected, he resolved, by a bold attack, to beat up his 
quarters, and, if possible, to secure his person. With 
this’ intent, he set out from Behsiid, and marched 
the Avhole night, in the supposed direction of the 
Mirza’s camp. The road Avas long, and the Aveather 
Avas still piercingly cold. Kdmrdn had been entertained 
by all the neighbouring tribes in succession, staying 
seven or eight days Avith each. This rambling mode 
of life rendered it uncertain among whom he iniglit be 
found. At the end of the night, Humdyun halted to 
rest his troops, and mounted again at peep of daAvn. 
At that early hour, he was fortunate enough to fall in 
Avith two of Kdmrdn’s followers, charged Avith a mission 
to Malek Muhammed of Mandrdwer. Brom them ho 
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was directed to the encampment of the tribe with which 
'4;he Mirza was to be found, and, hastening on, reached 
it as the sun rose. They rushed in ere the Afghdns, 
who amounted to 14,000 fighting men, could recover 
from their surprise, and put to death. all the men whom 
they met, making prisoners of the women and children, 
whom they afterwards sold as slaves.'’' K4mrAn made 
a narrow escape, the assailants entering his tent at one 
side, while he escaped by the other ; but Jlakshd, his 
favourite, who slept in it was taken prisoner. The 
surprise was complete ; the resistance feeble ; the booty, 
especially in sheep and cattle, very large. This disaster 
was decisive of the Mfrza’s fate among the Afghdns, 
who were seized with general dismay, and did not 
afterwards dare to protect him. lie, therefore, fled ; 
but meeting ivith no succour from the Afghdii tribes, 
crossed the Indus, and, compelled by the extremity to 
which he was reduced, sought refuge with Selim Shah, 
the Afghan King of Delhi. Humdyun, no longer ap- 
prehensive of any attack from the Afghans, left his 
fortified camp of Behsiid, and returned in triumph to 
Kdbul. f 

Towards the end of the year, the Emperor moved 
down into Bangash to chastise the Afghans in that 
quarter, who had sheltered and assisted K4mrdn. As 
Bangash lies on a far lower level than KAbul, and the 
winter is consequently much less severe, he was able to 
carry on hostile operations in that country, while the 
grounds above were covered with snow. While he 
himself moved down from the capital, he ordered a 
second division from Ghazni, under Akber, to co-operate 
with him by marching on Bangash by the route of 
Gurdfz. The invaders spread, plundering and laying 
waste the country on every side, seizing the eflccts, and 
driving off the sheep and cattle of the different tribes, 

♦ Jouher makes the piisoneis, t Akbeinfima, ff 84- — 87. j Jou- 
jmsle and female, amount to 12,000. her, c. 27. 
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into whose territory they came, and especially of the 
Abdal-Kahmdni and Bermzidi Afghans. Monaim Khan, 
with a third division of the Emperor’s troops, advancing 
from his jaglr of Nanginhar % way of Txra, attacked 
the habitations of Eateh Shah, an Afghan chief, who 
was accused of belonging to the hated sect of ChirAgh- 
kiish, and destroyed or plundered his Avholc property, 
he himself narrowly escaping, but severely wounded 
To complete the satisfaction which Humjiyun enjoyed 
from these successful operations, which wasted the ter- 
ritory of his enemy in every direction, he was met by 
ambassadors from Sultan Adam Gaker, the head of the 
Gaker race, who brought the important intelligence 
that KAmrdn had wandered into his territories, and that, 
if the Emperor would visit him, he was ready to ac- 
knowledge his Majesty, and to deliver his brother into 
his hands. Along with the ainbassadois came Jogi 
Khan, a servant of Kamrdn’s, bearing a letter from that 
prince, in which he made every protestation of attach- 
ment, with expressions of regret for the past, and pro- 
mises of submission lor the future. This was an oppor- 
tunity not to be neglected. Ilumayun was convinced, 
from long and painful experience, that he never could 
be personally safe, or secure of executing any of his 
plans, while KAmian was at large. "VYithout delay, 
therefore, he bent his march towards the Indus, which 
he crossed near Dfnkdt, on his way to the country of 
the Gakers. 

We have seen that Kdmrdn, after his camp had been 
surprised in the night-attack, and his allies routed and 
dispersed, finding that no more assistance could be 
gained from the Afghans, who were confounded by the 


* Jouher tells us (c. 27.) tliat lie sent a paity to punish him, who 
Humiyun, while in Bangasli, heaid made his wives and children pii- 
one Pekh Mavbabi had made a place soneis. He may probably be the pei- 
for himself in the Bangasb teintory, son mentioned in the text, Mazhahi 
and was misleading men • on which merely signifying " sectaiy ” 
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blow inflicted on some of their tribes, hastened towards 
the Penjab, resolved, as a last resource, to court succour 
from Selim Shah, the Afghdn sovereign of Delhi, and 
the hereditaiy enemy of his family and race. That 
prince was then at Bin, a township of the Penjdb, and 
engaged in operations against the chief of Jdmu when 
K^nrdn's envoy arrived. Instantly perceiving the ad- 
vantage to be derived from this incident, he joyfully in- 
vited him to his court, and, as he approached, sent an 
honorary procession to receive him. KAinrdn saw with 
disappointment, however, that it was composed of per- 
sons of inferior rank, and, that on entering the camp, he 
Avas not met by the King. The unhappy prince soon 
discovered that he was no longer a sovereign, and en- 
dured all the painful feelings of degraded ina,jesty, 
heightened by a sense of his own imprudence, in having 
thrown himself into the hands of a bitter enemy. When 
introduced to the presence, he found Selim seated in 
state, AA'ith much pomp, on his throne. Having, either 
intentionally or by accident, made some delay in ap- 
proaching the king, he was thrice loudly reminded by 
the master of ceremonies *, before the whole Court, that 
he Avas in the presence of the Lord of the World. As 
he approached the throne Avithout making his obeisance, 
the officer Avho introduced him, seized him rudely by 
the neck, and made him bend to perform the kornisli, 
proclaiming at the same time that the son of the Male- 
adam, or head-man, of Kabul, had come to make a 
petition to his Majesty. To add to his vexation, Selim 
for some time affected not to notice him, and Avhen he 
did, looking haughtily his way, only half rose from his 
seat, gave him a passing Avelcome, directed that his tent 
should be placed among those of the Mir-zddas, and 
gave orders to present him with a caparisoned horse, a 
dress of honour, a female slave and an eunuch. The 


* Mfi Tuzak. 
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late powerful sovereign of Kdbul, Kandalidr, Badakh- 
slidn and the Penjdb, felt indignant and humbled, at 
receiving such treatment from an upstart Afghdn. He 
was permitted to go at large, but was watched as a 
prisoner. Selim, who had some tincture of learning, 
and piqued himself on his skill in composing extempore 
verses, often sent for the Mirza, who was an elegant 
poet and an accomplished scholar, and contended with 
him chiefly in metrical composition, an intercourse which 
invariably terminated in disgust. Kdmrdn was not 
long of discovering that the promises made to him were 
never meant to be kept, and that he had humbled 
himself to become the mere dependant of an Afghdn, 
whom he hated, and who was his mortal foe. Worn 
out with petty annoyances also, he became tired of life, 
and resolved to attempt, at whatsoever risk, to effect his 
escape. 

When Selim had concluded his business in the Penjdb, 
he set out to return to Ilindustdn, carrying along with 
him the Mirza, whom he continued to flatter with hopes 
of assistance, which he never meant to render. His 
intention was to have sent him as a prisoner to some 
hill-fort, to be reserved as a check upon Humdyun. 
As the camp approached the Satlej, Kdmrdn saw that 
no time was to be lost, and privately despatched Jogi 
Khan, a trusty servant, to Raja Kambhu, a hiU, chieftain, 
whose country was only twelve kos from Mdchiwdi’d, 
the grand pass over the river, to ascertain if that chief 
would afford him protection. The Raja promised to 
receive him ; and as soon as the camp had crossed the 
river at Machiwdra, the Mirza effected his escape. 
Having dressed one of his servants in his own sleeping 
robe, and, in order the more effectually to lull the 
vigilance of the guards and spies by whom he was 
surrounded, made Bdba Said a nobleman of bis house- 
hold sit up reading aloud by his bedside, as if he had 
lain down to go to rest, he proceeded to disguise him- 
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BOOK V. self in female attire, and throwing over him the robe or 
aXTsm. ^sed by Musuhnan women, which covers the whole 
body and conceals the shape, having only a small 
aperture left for the eyes, he walked out of the female 
tents unsuspected, and having at a convenient place 
mounted a fleet horse, found his way to the concerted 
place of refuge among the hills.* 
nb Buisc- The Raja received him as he had promised, and en- 

tertained him hospitably for some time ; till, learning 

that a force was on its march to demand that the Mirza 
should be given up, unable to resist the power of Delhi, 
he sent off the prince to another hill-chief, the Raja of 
KaMrf, who possessed the strongest place in that 
quarter, but who soon after, from a similar apprehen- 
sion of incurring the resentment of Selim, sent him on 
to Jamu. The Raja of that territory, however, afraid 
of once more drawing on himself the hostility of the 
Afghan, from which he had before suffered, would not 
grant permission to the Mirza to enter his dominions. 
Kdmrdn, finding himself thus situated, set out for M4n- 
kdtj, where he very narrowly escaped being made a 
prisoner. He was compelled once more, therefore, to 
disguise himself as a female, and set out on horseback 
with an Afghdn horse-dealer, who Avas returning to 
Kdbul. In passing through the Gaker country, he dis- 
covered himself to the Sultan, and claimed his assistance 
and deten- to regain his throne. That chief, who had been an ally 
of Bdber’s, detained the Mirza as a prisoner at large, 
at the same time giving information to Humdyun, as 
has been mentioned, that the Mirza was in his power. 
Kdmrdn, finding himself in this desperate situation, 

* The Kholiaet-ul-Towirikh him go thence to Nageikdt and 
says, at RijeghSt 20 kos frona Sir- thence to Jdimi Feiishta, vol ii. p, 
kend, f, 283. 109. says that he took refuge with 

t The present capital of Kalur the Ra^a of Nageikdt. 
is Bell&spui on the Sadej Forstei’s ^ Mdnkdt lies in the hills be- 
TravelB, Tol. i. p. 240. 8vo, ed. The tween the Ran and Chendb. 
Kholdset caUa it Kehlut^ and makes 
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sent Jogi Khan along with the Sultan’s envoys, with 
conciliatory letters to his brother, to attempt to soothe 
him. 

We have seen that HumAyun received these letters 
while on his expedition into Bangosh, and that he im- 
mediately resolved to march into the country of the 
Gakers, and to spare no exertion to get into his hands 
an enemy, who for many j^ears, had thwarted all his 
plans, and made a battle-field of bis dominions. Having 
also some views on Kashmir, he sent back from his 
camp KliwAja JiMl-ed-dln Mahimid, to take charge of 
Kdbul during his absence, and carrying Akber with 
himself*, to initiate him into business and the art of 
war, crossed the Indus near Dlnkdt, and soon entered 
the territories of Sultan Adam, who, on his approach, 
began to entertain some fear of the guest whom he had 
invited, as well as some apprehensions for his own 
safety and independence. The Emperor sent on Monaiin 
Khan to quiet his fears, as well as those of the Mlvza ; 
and, after some delay and evasion, the Sultan at length 
came, and waited upon the Emperor in the territory of 
Plrhdla, where the Mlrza soon after found himself, most 
unwillingly, constrained to submit to his brother, and 
to join him in his camp. 

After some days spent in entertainments and festivity, 
Sultan Adam *, having received a dress of honour, a 


* Abulfszl makes Hum&yun caiiy 
Akbei with himtidf. Akbein&maj 
f 89. Other authorities make him 
aceompany the Khtv^ja back to Ka- 
bul. 

■j Abulfazl (AkbemAma f. 88 ), 
gives a sboit account of the succes- 
sion to the cbiefship of the Gakers. 
He observes that the Gakeis consist 
of many tubes who inhabit between 
the Smd and Behat (or Jelem) 
Their countiy once belonged to the 
Kashmiris. In the leign of Sultan 
Zein-ed'din Kashmiii, Malek Kad, 


an Amii of Ghazni, who was con- 
nected with the luler (Hakim) of 
Kabul, invaded the countiy, and 
iviested it fiom the Kashmftis Ma- 
lek Kad was succeeded by his son 
Malek Kildn, whose son Malek Fir 
became chief of the tube (ulus). 
After him Tat&i was the diiectoi 
(Nazira) of the family (kabileh). 
This chieftain was always in a state 
of hostility with Shu Shah, the Af- 
ghan king of Delhi, and with his 
son Selim Shah, considering him- 
self to he connected with the im- 
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standard, and kettle-drum and some ricli presents, the 
reward of his important, but disbonourable, service, 
took his leave. Consultations were now held as to the 
disposal of the Mlrza. The Emperor’s councillors were 
unanimously of opinion, that there could be no hope of 
tranquillity for his dominions while the Mi'rza was in 
life ; and that his death was due no less to the Emperor 
himself, than to the quiet and peace of his subjects. 
Humdyun, both from his own natural disposition and 
the impressive parting advice of his father, was very 
averse to proceed to extremities. Upon this his Amirs, 
the Muftis, Doctors of the Law and other men of note 
who accompanied the army, presented a petition, ad- 
vice and remonstrance under their seals, praying that 
capital punishment might be inflicted on Kdmrdn, as an 
act required bj' justice, and indispensable to the public 
peace. This paper Humdyun sent to Kdmrdn, who 
was much agitated on reading it. He sent a message 
in return to say, that those whose seals were affixed 
to this paper asking for his death, were the very per- 
sons, who had urged him on to the extremities, that 
had brought him to his present misery. 

Though strongly urged on every side, Humdyun ob- 
stinately persisted in refusing to imbrue his hands in 
his brother’s blood ; but he resolved, by depriving him 
of his eyesight, to render him unfit for public life. For 
this purpose, he ordered the Mirza’s servants to be re- 
moved from about his person, and supplied their place 
by some of his o'vvn. Ho instructed his ewer-bearer, 
Jouher, from whom we have the detailed particulars of 
this event, to watch the interior of the tent, and on no 

perial family. For when Bdber in- tribe came to Sultan Adam, who at 
vaded Hindushtn, Tatar entered hia this time continued to hold itj 
service and served him faithfully, though the two sons of Sarang, Ke- 
He fell in the war with Rana S&nga, mal Khan and Said Khan Gaker, 
leaving two sons, Sultan Sarang and laid claim to the dignity, and were 
Saltan Adam. On the death of their uncle’s enemies. 

Sarang, the chieftainship of the 
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account to yield to sleep for a moment. Jouher went 
on duty about afternoon prayers, when the unhappy 
prince asked for a prayer carpet, and on receiving it, 
prostrated himself in prayer. Ills evening prayers he 
also said within the tent. Entering into conversation 
with the cwer-bearei', he made him champoo him, 
asking him several questions, such as, his name, how 
long he had served the Emperor, and if he had ever 
been in Mi'rza Askeri’s service. It was then Eamzdn, 
and he told his attendant that he had fasted sis days *, 
asking him if he would be his substitute, to fast in his 
stead. What followed may be best given in Jouher’s 
own words. “ I replied, ‘ I will fast for you ; but the 
Mlrza himself will yet be able to keep his fast. Be bold, 
and let not melancholy take possession of your heart.’ 
He then inquired, ‘ Do you Imow what is to be done 
with me.’ I replied, ‘ Kings know the revenues of kings; 
but this is clear to me, that no man breaks his own 
arm ; and, moreover, his Majesty the Emperor Muhara- 
ined lluindyun is most merciful and beneficent.’ In this 
manner the night passed awa3n” 

Next morning, the array inarched and the Emperor 
gave orders that the Mirza’s eyes should be lanced. 
He then set out. The orders, when communicated to 
the servants who had been sent to attend the Mirza, 
produced disputes who was to do the deed, each shift- 
ing it from himself. Sultan Ali Bakhshi, the pay- 
master, who brought the instructions, directed Ali Dost, 
a chamberlain, one of the persons to whom the charge 
of the Mirza’s person had been committed, to proceed 
to execute the duty enjoined. This he absolutely re- 
fused to do, -without the Emperor’s direct commands. 
“ You,” said he, “ addressing the paymaster,” Avill not 
pay out a single Shdhrukhi without his Majesty’s direc- 

• This would mail: the time as and the five preceding days (]6th 
being the 6th day of Eamzdn, sup- August a. d. 1563.) , 

posing that Ediui&n had fasted that 
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tions. How can I do such a deed as this without his 
Majesty’s personal orders? Should he to-inorrow ask 
me, ‘What made you do this deed, and disable niy 
brother ?’ Am I to answer, ‘ 1 did it because Sultan All 
Dost bid me ? ’ No, I cannot do it.” Thus they disputed 
together. At length, the humble Jouher said, “ I will 
go and inform his Majesty.” Ali Dost, Sultan Bariki, 
Gholdm Ali Sheshangusht the Darogha of the Ferdsli- 
hh4na, and I, the humble Jouher, galloped after his 
Majesty, and addressed him. Ali Dost, among the rest, 
spoke to him in the TiiiH language, saying, “ Nobody 
will do this deed.” The Emperor, in the same language, 
called him names, and said, “ Thou, what has come 
over thee ? Do thou go and do it.” What followed, as 
perhaps the most faithful account of such a scene that 
is on record, may best be described in the words of 
an eye-witness and agent, f 

“ Having received this order, we returned to Kdinrdn, 
and GhoMm Ali said to the Mfrza, ‘ 0 Mfrza I would 
that Almighty God tore my tongue from the roots, 
rather than that the Avords I speak should come from 
my mouth. But for the commands of princes there is no 
remedy. Our orders are to laiioe your eyes.’ ‘ Eill me 
at once,’ said the Mfrza. Gholdm Ali replied, ‘ None 
dare so far overpass his orders as to kill you.’ He then 
proceeded to execute the work. Having folded a handker- 
chief Avhich he had in his hand into a ball, to serve for 
a gag, the Eerdsh J thrust it into the Mfrza's mouth as 
he struggled. They then held his hands, dragged him 
out of the pavilion, laid him on the ground, and struck 
the lancet into his eyes, such was the Avill of God ! fifty 
times more or less. Like a brave man he did not utter 
a single groan. But Avhen a man sat down on his 
knees, he said to him, ‘ Why do you sit on my knees ? 


* The sixflngered. up and lays down the cai pets, assists 

t Jouher, c. 27. pitching the tents, &c. 

:|: Au infenoi servant who takes 
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Will you not leave off till you have had your will of chap nr. 
me^’ Except this expression, he breathed not a com- 
plaint, but maintained a perfect manly firmness, till 
they poured some lemon juice and salt into his eyes. 

Being then tortured beyond endurance, calling on the 
name of God, he exclaimed aloud, ‘ 0 Lord 1 for the 
offences which I have committed in this world, surely I 
have suffered retribution. I may now entertain hopes 
of my future salvation.” 

“ The Mfrza after this was placed on horseback, and 
we rode on after the army, till we came to a grove 
planted by Sultan Eirdz Shah, where, the Aveather being 
hot, we alighted. .After resting, he was again mounted 
on horseback and brought on to the camp, Avhere he 
alighted at the tent of Mir Kdsim Kohbur, which was 
already pitched. 

“ As I saw the Mfrza restless and suffering much, I 
could not stay beside him, but returned to my own quar- 
ters, where I Avas sitting with my head bent doAvn in 
sadness, when his Majesty’s eye fell upon me. He sent 
Jdii Muhammed, his librarian, to ask what had been 
done in the affair on Avhich I had been sent, and hoAV 
I had succeeded I answered, ‘ Everything has been 
completed as ordered.’ His Majesty then said, “ You 
need not return thither. Get ready water for my 
bath.” * 

Thus Avas a termination put to the public life of this Remaining 
unhappy prince, who had contributed so much, by his 
unquiet ambition, to injure the interests of his family, 
and to restore the Afghdn ascendency in India. The 
remaining incidents of his life are but few. Soon after 
reaching the camp, he sent a message to klonaira Beg 
to request that Beg Milliik, his favourite, might be sent 
to Avait upon him as usual. The Emperor at once com- 
plied with his desire. On the Beg’s arrival, the Mfrza, 


* Jouhei, c. 27- 
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in tlie fulness of his heart, seizing his hands, pressed 
them to his eyes ■with many tears, and exclaimed, 

“ Though a veil la diawn ovei the eye of my body , 

I see thee still with diet inwaid eye, that so oft has pictuied thy 
countenance” 

He continued to accompany the camp, until it arrived 
on the banka of the Indus, on its return to Kabul. 
Here lie sent for Monaim Beg “ You know,” said the 
Mirza, “ in what splendor I have lived in Kdbul. How 
then can I endure to be carried to it, such a spectacle 
as I now am.” He asked have to goto Mekka, ■without 
passing through his old dominions ; adding that, if re- 
fused, he would kill himself by the way, when his blood 
would rest on bis brother’s head. The Emperor, for a 
whole day, refused to grant this request. IIow could 
he set him at large, he said, after having reduced him 
to blindness. At length, however, Monaim and some 
others of his Amirs prevailed on tho Emperor to let him 
set out, and also to have a meeting with him ; to which 
he agreed on one condition, — that the Mxrza should place 
a check upon his feelings, and not allow himself to break 
out into complaint or lamentation. At midnight, the 
Emperor, lighted by a lantern, and attended by five or 
six men of distinction, repaired to his tent. Monaim 
sent in a person to apprise the Mirza that his Majesty 
was come. Yiisef, the Mirza’s Korchi (armour-bearer), 
taking his blind master by the arm, led him out as far 
as the tent-1 opes. When llumdyun’s eyes fell on the 
handkerchief that the Mirza had tied over his eyes, he 
burst into an involuntary flood of tears, while Kdmrdn, 
observant of bis promise, maintained a silent com- 
posure. Tho Emperor entered the tent, and having 
thrown off his shoes, sat down close by the entrance, 
and made a sign to Yiisef, who led in the Mirza, and, 
in consequence, took him to the higher place, oppo- 
site to the Emperor. When those who attended his 
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Majesty had followed and entered the tent, he made them 
a sign to sit down where they stood. The Emperor 
continuing to sob aloud, the Mirza repeated a couplet 
from a popular poem ; 

'' The cowl of the bohtary hpirait is exalted to the skies, 

When the shadow of a monaich like thee falls upon it.” 

adding soon after this other ; 

" Whatever falls on my soul from thee is subject of thanksgiving, 

Be It the shaft of ruin, oi the dagger of tyranny.” 

Humdyun, taking no notice of the reproach which the 
latter part of the quotation implied, loaded him with 
kind expressions; calling God to witness how little 
things had turned out according to his wishes, and how 
deeply and tenderly he sympathized with his brother’s 
sufferings. The Mirza inquired of Yrisef, “ Who were 
in the tent ?” He was told, Mir Terdi Beg, Monaim 
Beg, Bipus Beg and some others ; on which he ad- 
dressed them and said, “ Be aU of you witnesses, that 
whatever has happened to me, has proceeded from my 
own misconduct and fault. K it be known that his 
Majesty has shown favour to me, let it also be known 
how little I have deserved it.” Ilumiyun, much affected, 
and wishing to put an end to the scene, his voice inter- 
rupted by convulsive sorrow, faltered out, “ Let us now 
repeat the Fatebeh ” (a prayer). The Mirza upon this 
earnestly recommended his childi’en and dependants to 
the Emperor’s care, who said, “ Set yourself at ease on 
that subject : they are iny own children.” The prayer 
being over, Humiyun rose to depart, on which Ydsef, 
taking the Mlrza’s hand, led him out to the same spot 
where he had gone to receive the Emperor, when he 
came and there took leave of him. As soon as the 
Emperor was gone and at a little distance, Kdmran, 
no longer under restraint, groaning aloud, gave vent to 
his smothered emotions, and burst out into heart-rending 
VOL. II, E B 
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BOOK V. lamentations ; so that the sound of his cries and of his 
A. I). 1B63. wailing was heard in the tents all around. 

He la dc- Next day it was publicly intimated, that aU such of 
Mirza’s former servants as were inclined might 
dants. accompany him ; but none were found disposed to share 
his present miserable condition. “ Those who lately 
had boasted of his friendship,” says Abulfazl, “ now 
denied his acquaintance.” In this situation, Humdyun 
asked Chilmeh Koka, one of his household, who hap- 
pened to be standing by, “ Whether he would remain 
in his service or go to Mckka with the Mirza.” The ge- 
nerous man replied, that highly as he was honoured by 
being in his Majesty’s service, a sense of duty called 
upon him to attend the Mirza, that, to the best of his 
power, he might cheer his dreary nights, and his dark 
and solitary days. “Blessings be upon you,” said 
Humdyun. To his faithful management the care of 
the funds destined for the Mirza’s support in his pil- 
grimage was entrusted, and this worthy man rose to 
high rank in the succeeding reign. Beg Miilhk, the 
favourite of his prosperity, deserted the Mirza after 
accompanying him a few stages, and returned to the 
camp. The Emperor was much incensed on hearing 
of his conduct, and this heartless desertion, says Bayezld, 
made him abhorred of small and great.'*^ 
lie proceeds Kdiuran travelled down the Indus to Tatta, where 
Mikka . Shah Husein, his father-in-law, allotted him a palace 

for his residence, and an estate for his support. He 
persisted, however, in proceeding on his pilgrimage. 
Ilis Arghun wife, Chuchak Begum, in spite of every 
remonstrance, resolved to accompany him, and having 
embarked without her father’s knowledge, was discovered 
before the ship set sail, but refused to return with the 
persons whom he sent to bring her on shore. He 

* Akbein&ma, ff. 88 — 90. j Jon- Niz. ff. 203, 204.; Feiishta, vol, ii. 
her, c. 27.; Bayezld, 63 — 65.; pp. 169,170. 

Tab. Akben, IT. lOS, 166.; Tar. 
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himself in consequence went on board to fetch her. 
But the lady nobly remonstrated with him. “ You 
gave me to my husband," she said, “ when he was a 
king and happy ; and would take me from him now 
that he is fallen, and blind, and miserable. No ; I will 
attend and watch him faithfully, wherever he goes." 
Shah Ilusein, compelled to admire her generous spirit 
and to yield to her determination, sent on board of 
the vessel whatever could contribute to the comfort of 
the voyage.* She attended her husband with un- 
wearied affection till his death, which happened about 
four years after (on the 5th of October, a. D. 1557). 
She survived him only seven months. 

But to return to Humdyun’s proceedings in the Gaker 
country. After the Mirza was thus given up and de- 
prived of sight, the Emperor marched against Piraneh, 
a chief of the Janiiha tribe, who possessed a sti’ong fort 
in the Bhira country. lie gave himself up after a 
stout resistance, but Sultan Adam having asked that ho 
and his country should be delivered into his hands, his 
request was complied with. The Emperor now ravaged 
the neighbouring districts, destroying many villages, 
while the army gained much booty, f 

Thus far successful, Humdyuu resolved to improve 
his advantage and to march on to Kashmir, to the con- 
quest of which he had been so long and so urgently 
invited by Sultan Haider Doghlat. But his Amirs and 
their followers, who had left their families behind in 
Kdbul, were extremely averse to the expedition. He 
persisted obstinately, however, and orders were given 
for advancing by way of Biraber. In the morning, 
when the march was to begin, a great part of the troops, 
instead of taking the route pointed out, turned away 

* Tarfkh-e-Smd, 168. I follow wliat, fiom a compaTison 

‘t There is some diveisity in the of anthoiitieSj seems the most pio- 
accounts of different aiithois as to hahle. 
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towards Kdbul. Abul Maali, the Emperor’s favourite, 
and a violent man, rode up and shot with his arrow one 
of the refractory leaders. The Emperor wished to pur- 
sue and chastise them, but the chief Amirs represented to 
him, that the defection was too general to be stopped, and 
they renewed their representations, in which they were 
joined by Sultan Adam, that the present was not a 
favourable time for such an expedition ; that the Af- 
ghans of Delhi, who had not long before crossed tho 
Jelem from Rhotas and returned into the Penjab, were 
now assembling in great force, and should he march to 
Kashmir, would occupy the MU pass by which he had 
gone, and shut up the only route lay which he could re- 
turn ; that he had not force enough to meet them in 
the field, so that Kashmir would become his prison. 
Besides this, intelligence had arrived that Shah Selim 
himself was on his way back from Delhi with an over- 
powering force. Humdyun, though deeply wounded 
by the conduct of his troops, was compeUed to yield, 
and soon after marched for the Indus. To prevent his 
being foUowed into the Gaker and Bhlra country, a 
report was circulated, and believed in the Afghdn camp, 
that he was on his march to besiege Rhotas. This 
prevented their moving, so that he ivas enabled to 
pursue his course, and cross the river without being 
followed by the Afghdns. 

On reaching BelmAm, now Peshdwer, he found that 
the fort had been destroyed by the neighbouring Af- 
ghdns; and sensible of its great importance for his 
meditated invasion of Hindustdn, as weU as for keeping 
the Afghans in order, he resolved to rebuild it on a 
more extensive plan. The delay which this occasioned 
was far from being agreeable to the Amirs, who were 
aU eager to return to Kabul. Having, however, issued 
his orders, he made the different portions of the works 
be distributed to the different Amirs j and leaving Terdi 
Beg and Monaim Beg to see it finished under the imme- 
€ 
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diate superintendence of the master of the works, the chap nr. 
fortifications were completed in a very short time, and 
a strong garrison placed in it under the command of 
Sekander Khan Uzbek. The harvests of the DildzAk 
Afghdns being stiU on the ground, the grain was cut 
down, and served to provision the fort. It was soon 
after attacked by the neighbouring Afghans, but Se- 
kander made a successful defence, and repelled them. 

Humdyun returned to K4bul in the end of the year, ^egmnmgof 
One of his first employments was to justify himself in 
regard to his treatment of Kdmr^n. We are told that 
he deplored to the ladies of the harem the cruel nc- Rehms to 
ccssity in which he had been placed ; and that he wrote 
at great length to Abdal Beshid of Kdshghar, a friend 
and relation of the family, explaining in detail the facts 
of his intercourse with his brother. Indeed it must be 
allowed that, in this whole unhappy affair, Ilumdyun 
seems to have offered violence to his own feelings, and 
to have departed from his usual character."*- 

But, however that may be, Ilumdyun now found ravomibio 
himself in a situation very different from what he had 
been at any previous portion of his reign. He had 
earned much dear-bought experience. His brothers, 
who had so often interfered with his views and thwarted 
his designs, were all removed ; Kamrdn was deprived 
of sight, and in banishment ; Hindal had fallen in fight j 
and Askeri was in a far distant land, whence he was 
not likely to return, and where he could not be danger- 
ous. The other Mirzas, his relations, had either been 
removed by the arm of justice, or by various accidents ; 
or lived, dependant on his will. The more factious and 
powerful of the great Amirs, such as Ker^cha Khan 
and Hdji Muhammed Khan, had fallen by the sword of 
his authority. There was now no rival to the throne ; 
no noble behind and above the throne. The most 


'* Akberndmaj f. pO. and other autbontieB as above, 
n c 3 
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Xjowcrful of them, Biram Khan the Amir-al-omra, being 
a Persian Tfirk without local connection, and a SMa, 
was, in spite of his great talents, less formidable to the 
sovereign than much inferior men : since, as it was 
through the sovereign that he must govern, it was his 
interest to increase the power of the crown, his only 
support. 

Encouraged by this state of affairs, and by the peace 
that prevailed in every part of his dominions, Humdyun 
now determined to attempt the conquest of Hindustdn, 
Avhich had so long been the object of his ambition. 
And the circumstances in which that country was 
placed at this crisis were in every respect most favour- 
able to his design. But it is necessary to return to 
that country, from which we have been so long absent, 
and to take a view of the events that followed the 
expulsion of Hum4,yun from Delhi and the Penjtib, 
about thirteen years before this period, when the 
superior energy and conduct of Shir Shah established 
for a time the ascendency of the Afghan over the 
Chaghat^ dynasty. 
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CHAPTER L 

SULTAN SniR SITAn BT^R. 

pnfa SnAH OCQOTIES THE PENjIb ON THE PLIOnT OP nUM^YUN AND 
KlwKibf. — TUB GAKUB3 BEPDSB TO SUBmT TO niM. — THEY DEFEAT 
HIS DETACHMENTS. — HE EEECTS THE STBONG FOBTBESS OP BHOrAH. 

AND BETEBNS TO DELHI AND AGRA. QUELLS A REVOLT IN BENGAL. 

RESOLVES TO BEDUOE JIALAVA. GU^LliR BUMBENDEBS. — RECENT 

STATE OP MALIVA. — kIdEB SHAH ASSEMES THE SOVEREIGNTY. — 
QUABBELS IVITU SH/b SHAH— WHO ALABOmS AGAINST IllJr, — Al»- 
PABENT BECONOILIA'IION BEnVEEN THEM. — ^ABTIPTOE OP SH/b SIIAIL 

PLIGHT OP kAdEB shah TO GUJrAt. — ATTEMPT TO SEIZE THE 

NOBLES IN MALWA. — kIdLB SHAH BETUUNS, AND IS DEFEATED. — 
RlNTAMsdu SUBRENDEBED TO SHfu SHAH, IVnO RETURNS TO AGRA.— 

multAn occupied in ms name. — ms adjuni&tbation. — he re- 
turns TO MALIVA. — capitulation OP bIiSEN. — TRBAOHEBY OP SUIB 

SHAH AND MASSAOBB OP THE GABBISON. HIS SCHEMES ON MjiEWJ^B. 

HE INVADES IT WITH A LABGB ABMY. — IS MET BY THE ARMY OP 

MiRIViB. — EXCITES DISSENSION AMONG THE rA JPiJts DESPERATE 

ATTACK ON ras CAMP. RETREAT OP MALDEO. — SHIR SHAH TURNS 

OPP TOWARDS CHEITtJr — AND THENCE TO KALINJEB. — CAPTURE OP 
THAT PORT, AND DEATH OP Slliu SHAH. — mS CHARACTER, ABILITIES 
AND GREAT DESIGNS. — SCANTY RECORDS OP mS CIVIL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

When Shir Shah entered the Penjah on the invitation 
o£ Kdmrdn’s envoy, his successes had so far exceeded 
his expectations, that he could hardly believe his own 
good fortune, and was apprehensive that the total waut 
of opposition which he experienced might he a stra- 
< tagem to draw him on into danger. After crossing the 
Satlej and the Biah. as he came near the capital of the 
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Penjdb, and still found Mmsolf unopposed by any effec- 
tive force, bis suspicions were further confirmed that 
this system of retreat was a mere feint; and that 
Kdmrdn and his brothers had withdrawn all their 
troops, and retired for a moment, only to return with 
their united force, and enclose him on every side Avith 
greater certainty, when he should have incautiously 
advanced into a country, where it would be easy to cut 
off his communication with that through which he had 
passed. He, therefore, proceeded slowly, sending a 
strong column in advance, and followed, cautiously, 
with the rest of his army and his artillery, which he 
brought forward ready for action. But, in a few days, 
hearing from all quarters of the discord among the 
brothers, he became persuaded that the baseness of 
K4mran in negociating a secret treaty with him was 
not affected, and saw that he might prudently venture 
on bolder measures. lie, therefore, pushed on for 
’ Ldhiir. His sudden approach, as we have seen, dis- 
persed the brothers: and not content with occupying 
the capital of KAmrdn, he pursued them in their flight. 
On reaching the Chendb, he detached one party to 
pursue Humdyun and such of the Mfrzas as had taken 
the Multdn road, and another to follow Kdmrdn to the 
NilAb or Indus, whilst he himself proceeded to Khushab 
on the Jelem. Thence he proceeded to Bhlra, where he 
halted for some time, to cover the troops Avhich he sent 
out to take possession of every part of the Penjdb. 
The Baliiches, a barbarous and daring tribe, had long 
been settled in great numbers in the lower part of that 
country. Ismael Khan, Ghdzi Khan and Fateh Khan 
Baldch Dudai, Avho were chiefs of various clans or dis- 
tricts, acknowledged Shfr Shah ; and the whole of the 
rich and extensive country between the Jelem and the 
Satlej submitted to him without a blow.* 


* Akbeindma, f. 54. ; Tar. Nizdmi, f. 215. 
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While encamped at Bhira, Shir Shah sent to invite chap, i, 
Sultan Sarang and Sultan Adam to visit his eamp, or, xhe G^kcra 
in other "words, to submit to his authority. They were to 
the chieftains of the Gakers, and ruled the greater part “ "" ’ 
of the rough hilly country lying between the Jelem 
and the Indus. But these chiefs, who had long been 
on friendly terms with Bdber and his family, declined 
the invitation. The Gakers are a numerous tribe. Their ' 
country lies to the north of the Penjdb, though they 
seem, in earlier times, to have extended as far down 
as Multdn. Their present territory, the same that they 
occupied in Shfr Shah’s time, extends over the greater 
part of the tract of country that lies to the north of 
the Jiid hills, or Salt Range, between the Indus and 
the mountains. It is a table-land buttressed by the Salt 
Range, rising eight hundred feet above the plains of 
the Penjib. The Gakers are famed for their beauty, 
and claim a Rdjptit origin. Their country is rugged, 
mountainous, and intersected by rugged ravines and 
precipitous dells, which make it easily defensible ; and, 
in all ages, they have bravely defended it."* 

Shir Shah, who was eager to reduce the Gakers to ana defeat 
obedience, penetrated into their country as far as menTs.'''^’ 
Hatia f, one of their chief places ; whence he sent out 
strong detachments to scour the neighbourhood. But 
the Gakers, with undaunted courage, attacked and de- 
feated his troops, took a number of them prisoners and 
sold them for slaves. The Edng proposed to revenge 
this affront by attacking them in person, and mentioned 
his design in council; but his nobles unanimously 

* See Elphinstone’s Caubul, and tlie round pebbles that lay imbedded. 

Baines's Travels. " From Rotas,” in the sand-stone, and the wild 
says the' last-named traveller, " we scenery, made this an interesting 
entered a mountainous and lugged neighbouihood." Bmnes’s Travels, 
country of great strength, and our vol, li, p. 65 . 
road lay in ravines. The chaos of f In Baber's Memoiis mention 
rocks, their vertical strata, teiminat- is made of a Had Gaker, fiom 
ing in needles from decomposition, whom probably the place was named. 
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joined in advising Mm to lay aside all thoughts of 
such an undertaking, which, from the bravery of the 
enemy, and the broken and difficult nature of their 
country, would require, not only a strong force, but 
much time and great circumspection. They justly 
remarked that, to subjugate such a race effectually, it 
was necessary to possess, in their vicinity, some strong 
hold, which could serve as a place of arms, in which a 
strong force could be permanently stationed : that this 
would not only bridle their incursions into his territory, 
but that detachments could be sent out from it to 
waste the country and harass the inhabitants, so as to 
compel them to abandon their most troublesome fast- 
nesses ; that this could only be the work of time, which 
he could little spare, as the rich and extensive empire 
of Hindustdn called for all his vigilance. These con- 
siderations decided Shir Shah to suspend the proposed 
attack, but he determined to erect on the borders of their 
country a strong fortress, on the grand line of road between 
Kdbul and India, that might at once be a formidable 
harrier against invasions from the north, and enable 
him to penetrate at wdl into the Gaker country. Having 
surveyed the hills of Nander *, and in the vicinity of Bal- 
ndth, he selected a spot ; and to the north of the Jelem, 
on the border of the Gaker territory, he began to build, 
on one of them, a fortress of singular* strength which 
he called Rhotas, after his favourite castle of that name 
in Behdr. It was completed in the course of some 
years, in a style of massy grandeur, that excited the 
wonder of his own times, as well as the admiration of 
succeeding ages. Eager to return to his dominions in 
the south, he appointed his favourite general Khowds 
Khan, Sipdhsalar, or commander-in-chief of all the 
Penjdb, with an allowance of a tenth part of the re- 
venue of the province, and committing to Ilaibat Khan 

* The Tar, Akberij f, l66. has Nizdini, f. 31 S. Las Nandina : the 
■Tileh Naudina or Tanda; the Tar. Nisabnania, Nandana. 
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Nidzi the charge of the building of Rhotas, 'wiLli the 
command of a special force in the north-west, he re- 
turned to Delhi, whence he soon after proceeded on 
towards Agra.* 


CHAP. I. 


and returns 
to Delhi 
and Agin. 


’* AkbernAtna, f, 54. j Tab. Ak- 
beri, f. l66‘. ; Tar. Nizamij f. S15. j 
Ferisbta II. p. 118. The ruins of 
llhotas 'were visited by Burnoe in 
1832, “ On the 1st of March,” says 
he, “ we reached the celebrated fort 
of Bhotas, considered to be one of 
the great bulwarks between Tartary 
and India, As we wound through 
the dismal defiles, and might be 
ruminating on tlic various expedi- 
tions which had traversed this very 
road, the fort burst upon our view, 
like the scene of a magic lantern. 
It had been hidden from us by 
towering precipices. We appi cached 
its ponderous walls by a stiaggling 
path, which time had chiselled in 
the rock, and soon reached its lofty 
gateway. The black hoary aspect 
of the fort, and the arid sterility of 
the surrounding rocks, inspired us 
with no favourable view of the 
neighbourhood, which has been the 
resort of many a desperate band." 
“ Shere Shah was its founder. Twelve 
years and some millions of rupees 
are said to have been wasted in its 
construction.” When Hnm&yun re- 
turned ftom his exile, “he com- 
manded that the fort of llhotas 
should be levelled ; but so massy 
are its walls, and so strong is die 
whole edifice, that his Ameers and 
Oomrahs ventured to ask his Ma- 
jesty, whether he came to recover 
his throne or destroy a single fort, 
since the one undertaking would re- 
quire as much energy as the other. 
Ilumfiyim contented himself with 
levelling a palace and a gateway as 
the monument of his conquest, and 
prudendy marched to Delhi. We 
examined its walls and outworks, its 


gates and basdons, and the people 
pointed out to us die orifices for 
pouring oil on the besiegers. We 
viewed with admiration the elabo- 
rate loopholes for the matchlock, the 
deep wells cut in the live lock, and 
-the bomb-proof magazines of the 
fortification.” Travels, vol. ii. pp. 
53, 54. 

According to the Afgbfin accouiits, 
-the difficulties attending the erection 
of Bhotas were not small. They 
say that Shir Shah, before beginning 
to build, invited the Gakcr Chiefs to 
come and acknowledge him. They 
sent him in answer a p^skkesh of 
some quivers full of ariows, and two 
maces, with a message, that, being 
soldiers, they had nodiing else to 
give. Shir Shall, enraged at the in- 
sult, replied that they might rest 
assured, that, God willing, he would 
drive such a nail into their breasts 
as should not be removed till the 
day of judgment. He then selected 
one Toder Kehtii to build the casde, 
suppljring him plentifully with mo- 
ney, and returned to Agra. 

The Gaker chiefs, in alarm, en- 
gaged by oaths to each other, not to 
assist in the work ; and issued an 
injunction prohibiting aU their de- 
pendants from serving at it as la- 
bourers, under pain of banishment. 
For sometime Toder was unable to 
procure a single stonemason, and the 
work was at a stand. This state of 
things be reported to Shir Shah, 
who answered, " I selected you from 
among many, to execute this work, 
thinking you a man of sense and ex- 
perience. You have been supplied 
with money. Go on, at any ex- 
pense, to fulfil my object, and draw 
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It was his intention to have made arrangements for 
the good government of that city, now his capital, and 
of the various districts dependant upon it ; and he 
seems now to have struck coin, and made the prayer 
for the sovereign be read there in his name, as King 
of Hindustan. But news having arrived, that Khizer 
Khan Sirwani, to whom he had entrusted the govern- 
ment of Bengal, had married the daughter of Mahiniid 
Shah Piirabi, the late king of that country, and had 
assumed the state of a sovereign prince. Shir Shah 
deemed it prudent, before engaging in any other enter- 
prise, to check this incipient defection in the bud. 
Without loss of time, therefore, he marched into Ben- 
gal.* Khizer Khan, unable to offer any resistance, came 
out in istakbAl to meet him, and was seized and throivn 
into prison. Shir Shah then proceeded to divide the 
provinces of that rich kingdom among a number of 
officers wholly independent of each other ; and leaving 
KAzi Fazilat, better known by the name of KAzi Fazi- 
hat, a man eminent for his learning as well as his 
talents, to superintend the whole with the title of 
Amin, hurried back to Agra, where he now found 
leisure to settle everything according to his wishes, f 
As soon as the affairs of the capital were arranged. 
Shir Shah turned his eyes to the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, some of which had not yet yielded to his arms. 


on my treasury for the amount, 
whatever xt may be.” Toder, it is 
added, on receiving this order, on 
the fiist day offeied such workmen 
as would engage, an ashiefi for every 
stone; and every one who hi ought 
a atone received a yellow ashrefl. 
The Gakers, hearing this, disregard- 
ing the prohibition, came down in 
such numbers that, in a very shoit 
time, the rate was reduced by com- 
petition to one rupee each stone; 
and by and by to ten takkas ; till at 
last it came to one behMli. In this 


manner, it is added, by dint of ex- 
pense, was the fort completed. When 
a report of what was doing was 
made to Shir Shah, he entiiely ap- 
proved of what had been done, and 
praised the conduct of Toder most 
highly. Nisibnama-e Afghdn&n, 
ff. 94, 95 . 

* Khol. ul Towdrikh, f. 276. 
Some authors defer this till his sub- 
sequent return to Agra. 

t Tar. Niz. f. 215.; Tab. Ak- 
bori, f. l66‘. j Tar. Bed. 189. 
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His first object seems to have been to reduce the exten- 
sive and populous country of Malwa; for which pur- 
pose he led his army towards the fort of Gudlidr, which 
was still held for Humdyun by Abul Kdsiin Beg. 
Gudlidr, which was reckoned impregnable to open force, 
had for some time been blockaded by Shujaa Khan, one 
of Shir Shah’s Amirs; and the garrison was already 
reduced to the greatest distress for want of provisions. 
In consequence of this, the King, as he approached 
the place, had the satisfaction of being met by the 
besieging general, and by the governor of the castle, 
who surrendered that important fortress into his hands.* 
The victorious Afghdn now continued his march into 
Malwa. It was by no means in a settled condition. 
When Humdyun, six years before, after his return from 
Gujrdt, had hastily quitted the kingdom, that ho might 
counteract the ambitious designs of his brother Askori 
and reduce the growing power of Shir Khan, Malu 
Khan, one of the principal officers of the lato Khilji 
government, assisted by the good wishes of the Zemin- 
ddrs and natives, attacked the imperial generals, who 
had been left behind with very inadequate means of 
resistance ; and being attended with an almost invari- 
able course of success, in about a year reduced the 
whole of Malwa from Gujrdt to Bhilsa under his power. 
Mala Khan was thus encouraged to assume the ensigns 
of sovereignty ; and he accordingly mounted the throne 
at Mandu, under the title of Kdder Shah of Malwa. 
About the same time Bhopat and Puran-Mal, the sons 
of the late Raja Silah-ed-din or Silhddi, who had pos- 
sessed such extensive dominions in that kingdom, re- 
turned from Cheitiir, to which they had fled on their 
father’s death, and recovered their family possessions of 
Rdisen, and Chanddri, acknowledging the new king as 
their superior lord.f 

* Ibid. Kban ia described in the Tabakdtj 

f FerishUj voi. ii. p. 271. ; Malu f. l66, and in the Tar, Niz. f. 115., 
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Scarcely ivas Kdder Shah seated on his throne, when 
he received a letter from Shir Shah, then only King of 
Bengal, inviting him to make a diversion on the side of 
Agra, so as to distract the attention of TTuindyun, their 
common enemy, who was then once more on his march 
to attack the Afghan prince. This letter, or firraAn, 
was sealed at the top, a form used in addressing an 
inferior. The new king, offended at what he held to 
be an insult, returned his answer by a similar letter or 
firman, sealed in like manner at the top. On receiving 
it Shir Shah, fiUed with indignation, tore off the seal, 
which he placed on the point of his sword, at the same 
time exclaiming, that if he was ever fortunate enough 
to meet with Kdder Shah, he should know in what way 
to remind him of this indignity.* 

When Shir Shah now at length entered Malwa, 
KAder Shah, unable to cope with him in the field, re- 
tired before him. The AfghAn advanced into the very 
heart of the new king’s dominions. When he had 
reached Sarangpilr on the Kali-Sind, Kdder Shah, pro- 
bably seeing little prospect of being able to make a suc- 
cessful resistance, to the great surprise of Shir Shah’s 
officers, though probably by a private understanding 
with that prince himself, made his appearance one 
morning at the King of Delhi’s Derbdr, The two 
princes retiring, conferred together ; after which Kdder 
Shah was introduced with the greatest ceremony and 
honours, received a present of an hundred and one 
horses, was presented with the dress worn by Shir 
Shah when they met, and invited to sleep in the royal 
tents. Next day, the army marched on to Ujein, where 
the Afghdn caused his minister and relative, Shujaa 


and by Poriahta, p. 274*. aa one of with absolute power in the kingdom, 
the officers of the late Khilji go- By Behader Shah he was treated 
-veinment. Bedduni, f. 149. says with great distinction, piobably as 
that he was one of the slaves of the the Piirae Minister of Malwa. 

Khilji Saltans, and was entiusted * Ibid. 
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Khan, to perform obeisance to KMer Shah, as King of 
Jilalwa. But this deference Avas of short duration, and 
only assumed to serve a purpose; for, the day after, 
Shir Shah informed the King of Malwa, that he had 
been graciously pleased to confer on him the govern- 
ment of Laknou, to Avhich he must remove with his 
family without loss of time. This was language not 
to be misunderstood and we may well wonder that, 
after this resolution had been communicated to him, 
Kader Shah should still have found means to effect his 
escape; Avhich he did, disguised as a slave, and with 
his family retired into Gujrdt.* Shir Shah, being thus 
left in the undisturbed possession of the country, ap- 
pointed Shujaa Khan to the command of Sivds, and in 
general of the eastern portion of Malwa ; giving Hdji 
Khan Sultan charge of Dhdr and the western districts 
of his new conquest ; after which, he himself marched 
to the northward to secure the possession of Rdn- 
tambdr.f 

But Malwa, although conquered, was far from being 
settled. For many years past it had been almost en- 
tirely divided among a number of great local chiefs 
who Avere nearly independent. The direct power of 
the kings had, therefore, been extremely limited. The 
first step towards establishing absolute power in the 
person of Shir Shah, which was called securing the 
peace of the country, seemed to be to get possession of 
the persons of the most distinguished of these chief- 
tains ; and this Shujaa Khan resolved to effect. In 
pursuance of this policy, Moyin Khan of Sivds, one of 
the most powerful of them, who was at the time in 
Shujaa’s camp, was taken into custody by his orders. 


* The Nieftbnama-e Afghdnan, 273. and IT. p. llfl. ; Bedduni, f. 
f. 96 . gives a somewhat diffeient T49. There are some discrepancies 
account of these transactions. of little moment, concerning the 

f Tahalt. Akb. f. I 66 ’. ; Tar. powers of tliese Amirs. 

Niz. f. 215.; Ferishta IV. 270— 
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i D 1642 immediately collected all the force of his principality, 
and inarched as far as Sarangpiir to his father’s rescue. 
But Shujaa Khan, being joined by the Raja of GudMr, 
who had lost his capital, defeated Nasir Khan in battle, 
and forced him to take refuge in the wild mountains of 
Gondwdna.* 

K 5 der Shah Meanwhile, Kdder Shah, having had time to breathe 
laSated.^ after his expulsion, collected a body of adherents on the 
borders of Gujrat, and advanced from Bhansw 4 ra to 
attack H 4 ji Khan. Shujaa Khan, informed of his mo- 
tions and that a battle was likely to take place in two 
days, threw himself into his palankeen, and proceeding 
with all possible speed for forty- eight hours, joined 
Hdji Khan in the evening, where he lay in sight of the 
enemy. He was still in time to make arrangements for 
anticipating the enemy by a night attack, whicli fully 
succeeded, Kdder’s army being dispersed, and his camp 
taken. Shir Shah, admiring the talents and activity of 
his general, soon after recalled Haji Khan, and nomi- 
nated Shujaa Khan sole Governor of Malwa. From 
this period we hear no more of Kdder Shah.f 
RdntamWr ShiT Shah, on leaving Malwa, marched for Rdntambdr, 
which was still held by the adherents of Sultan Mahnnid 
Shah. Khilji. But that strong place being soon yielded up 
by capitulation, ho once more returned to Agra, where 
He returns he was allowed to spend nearly a year in arranging the 
A b®93o. military administration of bis dominions, now 

A. ». 1548 . so extensive in Hindustdn, in Malwa, in Bengal and 
CTpitd^n'^ the Penjdb. In this last province, Haibat Khan had 

his namr. 

* Ut supra. bak&t and Tarlkh-e Nizdtni, as well 

Ferishta as above. Ferishta II. as the Nisdbndma, f. 96, afSrni that 
119 . says 'that Rintambdr was still it was held by the servants of Sultan 
held for Prince Muhammed Lodi, Mahmud Khilji, which is most pro- 
probably meaning Mahmud Shall bable. The governor, according to 
Lodi, the son of Sultan Sekander Bedduni, f. 149, 't^hs Khan Khdndn 
Lodi. But that prince seems to have Sirwdnl. 
died some time before. The Ta- 
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conducted his operations with success. Tiie kingdom 
of Multdn, during the confusions that had recently 
prevailed, had come into the possession of the Baliichcs, 
under one of their chiefs Fateh Khan. Shir Shah was 
desirous to have the direct possession of the country ; 
and though Fateh Khan had acknowledged Shir Shah, 
it was easy to contrive a pretext for hostilities. Haihat 
Khan marched his army into the Mult4n territory, 
defeated Fateh Khan who came to oppose him, and was 
soon in possession of the whole kingdom of Multdn. 
Shir Shah, much satisfied ■with this important service, 
bestowed on Ilaibat Khan the lofty title of Azirn Hu- 
mdyun.* 

"While Shir Shah remained at Agra, he applied the 
whole powers of his active mind to the settlement of his 
dominions. He is said to have divided all Ilindustdn, 
of which Bengal never was considered as forming a 
part, into forty-seven districts, and to have appointed 
proper officers for the government and protection of 
each. “He introduced,” says Abulfazl, who is not partial 
to him, “ some of the many plans of Sultan A14-ed-din, 
of which he had heard as they are detailed in the 
Tarlkh-Firfizshdhi.” It may be observed that many 
of the laws of tliat prince were made to remedy a dis- 
organization in the state of society, similar to what, - in 
the beginning of Shir Shah’s reign, prevailed in India ; 
and cruel and capricious in his general conduct as was 
the prince who imposed them, to a considerable extent, 
they did produce a favourable eficct. “ llobbery and 
theft, formerly so common,” says Ferishta, speaking of 
Ald-ed-din’s reign, “were not heard of in the land. 
The traveller slept secure on the higliway, and the 
merchant carried his commodities in safety from the 
sea of Bengal to the mountains of Kdbul, and from 
Telingdna to Kashmir.” 

• Tar. Niz. f. S15. ; Tat. Ak- t Ferishta, vol. i. p. 345. 

heri, f. l66. 
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As soon as affairs admitted of his absence from the 
capital, he resolved to turn his arms once more against 
Malwa. Though the greater part of that kingdom 
had submitted to him, Puran-Mal, the son of Sillnicli 
Purebi the late powerful Pajpiit chieftain, still main- 
tained himself in Raisen, Chanddii and the surrounding 
districts, in great force. To give his operations the 
appearance of a Holy War, and to excite the enthu- 
siasm of his Muhanimedan soldiers, Shir Shah gave out, 
that his chief reason for the war was to punish Puran- 
Mal, a Hindu infidel, who, among the two thousand 
women shut up in his harem, had dared to detain many 
Moslem females as concubines. The fort of Rdisen 
was blockaded, and attacked for a long time without 
success, the Rdjpiits making a vigorous resistance. At 
length, when both parties were worn out, terms were 
proposed by the mediation of Prince Adel Khan and of 
Kutb Khan NAib, and a capitulation was entered into, 
by which Puran-Mal agreed to surrender the fort; 
while Shir Shah, on his part, undertook to allow the 
R4jpi.it prince to retreat uninjured, with his whole 
family, women and followers, and all their effects and 
property. On the faith of this treaty, solemnly ratified, 
Puran-Mal marched out, and encamped, attended by 
about four thousand Rajpiit horse. This escape of 
their heathen enemy fiUed with indignation Shir Shah’s 
divines and spiritual advisers, particularly Mir Syed 
Rafia-cd-din, all of whom, not ignorant of their master’s 
wishes, signed and presented to him a regular fetwa, or 
opinion, declaring that such an agreement made with 
infidels was contrary to religion, and was not binding ; 
and that the king’s duty was to visit his unbelieving 
foe with indiscriminate slaughter. Shir Shah, basely 
acting on their base decree, after taking possession of 
the fort, surrounded the Raja’s camp with all his army, 
and poured in showers of arrows upon them. Thus 
treacherously assailed, the R4jpiit and his followers de- 
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termined to sell their lives dearly. They, therefore, 
according to the custom of their race, first put to death 
all their -women and children. After this, to disappoint 
the avarice of their relentless enemies, they heaped up 
their rich stuifs, jewels and all the valuable property 
which they possessed, and setting fire to their tents 
and pavilions, consumed the whole in the flames. They 
then proceeded in a body to meet death, and, each tying 
himself to his neighbour by his skirt or girdle, they 
charged the army of the King with desperate valour, 
cut to pieces a number of their enemies, till, surrounded 
and assailed by overwhelming numbers, they fell, fight- 
ing to the last man. In this massacre, about ten 
thousand of every age and sex are said to have fallen.* 

After this unworthy success, Shir Shah returned 
once more to Agra, where he remained several months, 
being detained, part of the time, by a dangerous illness. 
Here his ambition led him to meditate new conquests 
on the side of the Kdjpiit countiy. The death of Rdna 
Sdnga and the minorities that followed had introduced 
much discord and disorder into the government of 
Chaitrir or Mewar ; and the repeated attacks made on 
their territory by the King of Gujrdt and the Emperor 
of Delhi, with the defeats sustained by the Rana in the 
wars with these princes, had reduced the extent of the 
dominions, no less than the political influence of that 
prince, the ancient head of the Rdjputs. Maldeo, who 
was at this time the chief of the rival principality of 
Nag6r and J-fidpiir (or Marwdr), in this decline of the 
acknowledged head of their race, strained every nerve 
to raise himself to the high eminence, from which the 

* Tar. Niz. ff. 215, 210. j Ta- dien; one of them the daughter of 
bahat.e Akberi ; Akbern&ma, ff. 54, Maldeo, whom Shir Shah consigned 
55. ; Nis4bnama-e Afgh, ff. 96 , 97 . ; to be brought up as a dancing giil : 
Kholaset ul Tow&ikh, f. 277'i other he gave up to a party of 

Bedauni, f. 149> The Nis&bnama jugglers, or b&zigais. This, if true, 
says that two only were found alive would be an additional stain on his 
after this niassacro, both female chil- character. 
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pears to have possessed great talents, as well as the 
bravery common to all his family. According to the 
historian of the Rdjpiits, the prince of Mdrwdr, in the 
course of ten years, by reducing many local hereditary 
chieftains under his sway, had extended his territories 
on every side, so that they comprehended all the present 
country of Mdrwdr, including Alerta, Nag6r and Filiidi, 
much of Bikanir and Eikampiir, Ajmir with several 
other smaller districts, and a large portion of Amb^r or 
Jeipiir, which brought him close on the limits of Agra 
and Delhi. Several of the petty princes in that quarter, 
Avho had formerly acknowledged the Lodi Kings of 
Delhi, had now submitted to him. The immediate 
cause or pretext of the quarrel between Maldeo and 
Shir Shah is not explained : but in the state of con- 
fusion to which the country to the west of the Jamna 
was reduced, by the destruction of the House of Lodi, 
the expulsion of the House of Taimur, and the breaking 
up of the overruling influence of that of Edna Sdnga, 
there could hardly fail to be disputes between two 
princes of equal ambition, for the possession of the nu- 
merous towns and districts, which had been recently 
conquered by these powerful dynasties, but which, now 
deprived of their support, were looking round for some 
powerful protector. "Whatever the cause. Shir Shah 
resolved to invade Maldeo’s territories of Ajmir and 
Nagor, of which the Eaja had but recently gained pos- 
session. 

irith a'lnlge aware of the difficulty of the enterprise, he took 

army. the field with an army of no less than eighty thousand 
men and advanced towards Mdrwdr, with a caution 
unusual in Indian wars. Wherever the army was to 
pass the night, he caused a trench and rampart to he 


* The Klioldset gives him 50,000 horse. 
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til ro wn up round the camp, and guarded it Tvitli the ciur. i. 
utmost cave aud vigilance. On reaching the sandy 
desert, when it was impossible to throw up works, he 
made bags be filled with sand, and ranged them as a MiUw&f ° 
defensive wall. lie was not long of seeing his enemy. 

On the frontiers of Ajmiv, Maldeo met him at the head of 
fifty thousand Rdjpiit horse, and the two armies lay for 
a month in sight of each other, daily engaging in sharp 
skirmishes. The Rdjpfits were, at that time, as for- 
midable as any enemy in the East. Shir Shah, met by 
this powerful array of warinors, constrained in his move- 
ments and straitened in his supplies, would willingly 
have retreated. But, besides the loss of reputation, 
the danger of a backward movement in the sight of 
such a force was much to bo dreaded. 

In this exigency, finding it necessary to attempt nxcitcBdis- 
something, the artful Afghdn at length resorted to a 
stratagem suggested, it is said, by some petty Rdj put Kui><its. 
chiefs, who had joined his camp. They knew that 
many of the Rajas ivho had attended Maldeo in the 
field had, like themselves, been deprived of a great part 
of their territory by that prince, so that they still boro 
him a grudge, and were not disinclined to shake off his 
yoke. Shir Shah made letters be -written in the name 
of some of the principal disaffected Rajas Avho followed 
Maldeo. In these letters which were addressed to him- 
self, he made them affirm that, though they fought 
under Maldeo, they detested his sway; that, if the 
Afghan King would engage to reinstate them in their 
former possesions, they would gladly desert Maldeo in 
the approaching battle, and serve Shir Shah as faithful 
subjects; and that even Maldeo’s oldest dependants, 
tired of his pretensions, would join them in the revolt. 

Shir Shah wrote a few words on these letters, ac- 
quiescing in the demands which they contained, and con- 
trived that they should appear to be intercepted, and 
thus fall into the Raja’s hands. Maldeo, not unaware of 

PI 3 
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the sentiments of many of his chiefs, believed the cor- 
respondence to be genuine, and put off tlie battle, which 
was to have been fought that vci'y day. The more that 
his gallant Kdjpiits, who confidently anticipated a 
victory, urged him to an instant attack, the more was 
he convinced of their treachery, and he soon after 
ordered a retreat. The cause of this movement came 
to the knowledge of his chieftains, who felt their high 
sense of national honour wounded by the imputation 
with which they were unjustly charged ; at the same 
time that their pride and liigh-raised expectations 
were disappointed by a retreat in the face of an enemy, 
whom they regarded as already in their power. In 
vain did they with oaths assert their innocence. One 
of them, Kumbha, the head of a Rdjpfit principality, 
declared to Maldco, that he was resolved to wipe off 
the aspersion thrown on the Kdjpiit name by attack- 
ing the enemy, though he should bo followed only by 
his own tribesmen. 

Accordingly, as Maldeo with the army commenced 
his retreat, during the night, Kumbha, with eight or ten 
thousand men chiefiy of his iimuediate followers, turned 
back, and marched to surprise the Afghans. As their 
route lay over rough and broken ground, they were 
divided, and the greater number lost their way, so that 
only about four thousand at daybreak reached the 
hostile camp. Still, however, with the reckless intre- 
pidity of their tribe, they rushed in with a furious 
onset, pushing for Shir Shah’s tents. Dismounting, 
and using only their daggers and short swords, they bore 
do^vn all opposition, and scattered dismay and death 
over the camp. Numbers of the Afghans soon lay 
dead on the ground, and the bold daring and desperate 
valour of a handful of Efijpiits seemed about to be re- 
warded by the rout and total discomfiture of their 
foes; when JiMl Khan Jilwani, an Afghdn general, 
came up with a fresh body of troops in compact order. 
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Under cover of this timely succour, Shir Shah rallied cnar. i. 
his men; and the wearied Rajputs were surrounded, 
and assailed on every side by showers of arrows, which 
rapidly took effect. The Rdjpiit ranks were soon 
thinned. Kumbha, witli his most devoted followers, 
who had entered the fight determined not to retreat, 
fell, bravely fighting, to the number of two thousand. 

Shir Shah, after the battle was over, seeing the havock 
that had been made in his army, and how nearly the 
fate of the day had been balanced, is said to have ex- 
claimed, “ How nearly had I thrown away the empire 
of Delhi in seeking for a handful of bAjri." Bdjri, a nchcatof 
poor and coarse grain, is the chief produce of the sandy 
and sterile plains of Mdrwar. Maldeo, meanwhile, con- 
tinued his retreat into the hill-country of Jiidpdr ; but 
soon discovered, with grief and self-reproach, the artifice 
to which he had sacrificed the success of his campaign, 
and the glory of his arms ; as well as the injustice ho 
had done to his gallant countrymen. 

Shir Shah had already suffered too much in this shirsimh 
expedition to venture to follow up his success against [n,T.ut?f 
Maldeo and his Rajpiits of Mdrwdr ; but, turning south, chuifir. 
marched into Mewdr, for the professed purpose of re- 
ducing Cheitiir. The Edna, whose power had been 
much reduced, since the reign of Edna Sdnga, desirous 
to avert his arms, sent ambassadoi’s, offering to acknow- 
ledge him as his superior lord. Shfr Shah accepted 
this submission, and continued his inarch through the 
heart of the country of Dhandina, now Jeipur, towards 
Eanlambdr, the jdgfr of his eldest son Adel Khan, who 
asked leave of absence from the Derbdr, for a short 
time, to enable him to put the castle in order, and to 

* See Tab. Abb. ff. 186, 187.; the biave Rajput chief is vauously 
Tai. Nizimi, f. 5JI6. ; Tai. Bedauni, gwen, Kumbha, Kanba, Gobna, 

£f. 149)150 ) KholAset ul Towiiikh, Goya, and Gooind. I have followed 
ff. 277, 278. ; Feiidita II. pp. 121, Colonel lod and Feiisbta. BedAum 
122. ; Khfifl Khan, Tod’s Rajasthan, calls him the Vakil and Vazii of 
vol. u. pp. 24 — 27. The name of Maldeo. 
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provision it; having done which, he promised to rejoin 
his father, * 

The King noiv turned his arms against tljp Raja of 
Kdlinjer, a fort which was considered as the key of 
Banddlkand, and a most important position as regarded 
both Bchdr and Malwa. It “ resembles in its situation,” 
we are told, “ and exceeds, in its size and natural 
strength, the fortess of Gualidr, being built on a high 
rock of great extent, which forms one of the hills in the 
range of mountains extending from Rhotas, or Sahsardm, 
to the confines of Ajm{r.”-j‘ The Raja, admonished by 
the fate of Puran-Mal, refused to listen to any terms of 
accommodation. 

Batteries were raised against the fort, mines run and 
approaches made, but the siege was long. The works, 
however, were, at length, brought close to the place ; a 
breach was effected, and an assault ready to be made, 
under a heavy cannonade; when, as Shir Shah was 
actively directing the operations, a rocket J, discharged 
probably for the purpose of assisting to clear the breach, 
rebounded from the wall, and bursting, fell among, and 
blew up, the whole magazine or tumbril of these fire- 
works, so that the King, and several noblemen and 
divines who were along with him ||, were dreadfully 
burnt by the explosion. In spite of the excruciating 


* The Tar. Nizdmi does not men- 
tion the approach to Cheitiir, but 
leads him at once to Rantambdr, 
f. 2i6. The Nisdbn&ma leads him 
straight to KSlinjer, Adel Khan 
taking leave for Mntamhor by the 
■way. The Akbeinima makes the 
chiefs of Cheitiir " and Rantambdi " 
send him the keys of their forts : 
Ferishta II. p. 123. makes Cheitiir 
surrender by capitulation. 

t Hamilton’s Gazetteer, in the 
Article " Callinger." 

Briggs’s Feritiita, vol, ii., p. 123. 
has, “ a shell thrown against the fort 


burst in the battery, and communi- 
cating to a powder magazine,” &c. 
produced this catastrophe. It may 
be doubted if bomb- shells were then 
in use. The Tabakdt, which has 
been followed by other authoiities, 
has huqqu-hdi pur ddrue tefeng, pipes 
fuU of gunpowder; a description 
which would apply, either to rockets 
or grenades. 

II Among these were the cele- 
brated Sheikh Khalil, Shir Shah's 
spiritual guide, MullaNizdm Danish- 
mend, and Deria Khan Sirwani. 
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pain which he suffered, he had fortitude enough to walk 
to the trenches, and directed that the accident should 
be concealed from his troops. Here he remained, and 
as, from time to time, new storming parties advanced 
to the assault, he cheered them on with his voice, issued 
occasional orders with astonishing composure, and sent 
away such of his officers as came about him, to join the 
action. The attack was continued with unremitted 
vigour. As the cry to evening prayers was heard, 
news were brought to the King, that the fort had 
fallen. “ Thanks be to Almighty God,” he said, and 
quietly expired. This event happened on the 24th of 
May, 1545.* 

Shir Shah reigned rather more than five years over 
Ilindustdnf, besides the time he had previously reigned 
over Behdr and Bengal. He rose to the throne by his 
own talents, and showed himself Avorthy of the high 
elevation which he attained. In intelligence, in sound 
sense and experience, in his civil and financial arrange- 
ments, and in military skill, he is acknowledged to have 
been by far the most eminent of his nation, who ever 
ruled in India. He is reported to have divided his 
time into four equal parts, one of which he appropriated 
to the administration of public justice, one to regulating 


CHAP. I. 


A. n. gss, 
Bebi.I,lS. 


II is chanic- 
tcr, abllltlcSt 
and great 
dcBignb. 


* Tabakat-e Akb. fF. 186, 187. J 
Tar. Niz. f. 216'.; Tar. Bedauni, 
f. 1 52, ; Kholdaot ul Towdrlkb, f. 
279 . Abulfazl, Akbernama, f. 55. 
makes the date of the accident a. h. 
952 , Mohan em 10., which would be 
A. D. 154 . 5 , Maich 24; but, f. 91* 
he makes it Rebi I, 11 (May 23.) 
Feiiahta,vol.ii. p.l24. makesitRebi 
1, 12. (May 24), and the Nisabndma, 
the 17 th (May 29 ). 

The Afghans, who honoured and 
lamented Shir Shah, aflBrmed that 
mysterious wariiois of surpassing 
form and bravery were seen in the 
fiont of the a&sault, but had disap- 


peared, and could not be found when 
it was over. Shir Shah always en- 
couraged superstidouB belief; and by 
his hberality was caieful to have the 
fakirs, as well as the Musulman doc- 
tors, in his interest. 

t Shir Shah is by all allowed to 
hove been for fifteen years yi Amir 
of high rank before mounting the 
thione. The Tar. Niz. and Tar. 
Bedduni make his reign over Hin- 
dustan five years; the Kholdset ul 
Towarikh, five years and two 
months : Abulfazl gives him five 
yeais two months and thirteen days. 
Akbeinama, fF. 54 and 92 . 
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the discipline and concerns of his army, one to his 
religions observances, and the remainder to rest and 
recreation. In his military character there was a rare 
union of caution and enterprise. He was remarkable 
for the care with which he never failed to defend his 
camp by trenches ; and he paid more attention to his 
commissariat and his artillery, than any prince of his 
time. He received into his service the numerous ad- 
venturers who swarmed over India, marked or branded 
their horses to prevent frauds, and allowed them pay. 
He often attended in person, Avhen the troops were to 
be paid, to receive any complaints, and to secure them 
against any undue deductions. His temper appears to 
have been generous; he was a lover of justice, and inti- 
mately acquainted with the revenue and agricultural 
system of India ; a knowledge without which no ruler 
in that country, whatever his abilities may be, can hope 
to do justice to his subjects. He was anxious to re- 
store, and to open the communication between the dif- 
ferent parts of his dominions, which hod been grievously 
interrupted by the wars and revolutions of twenty pre- 
ceding years. For this purpose, and in order to facili- 
tate the safe and early transmission of intelligence, he 
built a line of serdis *, or hostelries, at short, regular 
distances, on the whole road from the farther extremity 
of Bengal to the Indus, through the entire length of 
his empire, and a similar line from Agra to Mandu, 
the high road by which the foreign trade from Gnjrdt 
to the interior of Hindustdn passed in those days. 
These serdis were open to strangers of every rank and 
religign, and were entrusted to servants, who, at the 
public expense, furnished travellers with water and 
victuals, as they arrived ; at one door of the serai sup- 
plying victuals, dressed or undressed, to Musulmans, at 
another undressed victuals to Hindus. Every Serdi 

* Abulfazl says that he erected the Hakims of Bengal.” Akhernama, 
these Seriiis, “ after the fashion of f. SS. 
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had a doasp-bam, or post-house, called by the Hindus 
Dakclidki, so that news even -from the Nilab was con- 
veyed in a few days to the court, wherever it might be ; 
and this system of post houses he extended in different 
directions oyer the principtil roads in his dominions; 
enlarging the number of horses, so as to answer not only 
the purpose of conveying intelligence to the govern- 
ment, but also the demands of private trade and cor- 
respondence. The system was not a new one, but had 
fallen into disuse, and was by him much improved 
and extended. One other object which he had in form- 
ing the great line of posts was to prevent the influx of 
Chaghat^is into his kingdom ; and to aflbrd the eai’liost 
notice of any invasion or movement from hdbul, 
whence he dreaded the return of the exiled family. 
On each side of the grand roads were planted rows of 
mango and other fruit trees, affording both shelter and 
refreshment to the tired and thirsty passenger : and 
wells, supported by solid masonry, were dug at short dis- 
tances. At all the chief halting-places, he built mosques, 
and provided for them an adequate establishment of 
Imdms, Moazzins and servants. He appears also to 
have made provision for the care of the indigent sick.* 
The police, which he established, was strict and vigi- 
lant. So safe were the highways, we are told, that 
the most helpless person might cany a bason of gold, 
and sleep in the open country, without need of a watch- 
man. 

He seems to have had more of the spirit of a legis- 
lator and of a guardian of his people, than any prince 

* A great part of this establibh- known by the name of Bhatidrahs^ 
ment still remained in Bedauni's and whose employment it is to kindle 
time, after the lap'^e of iifty-two fires and perform other menial offices 
years, f. 148. and Khdfi Khan, f. for travellers, are the descendants of 
SQ. at a stiU later peiiod, remarks, the people originally placed there 

It is said that the class of persons, by Shir Shah,” Perhaps, however, 
who are now to be found in the va- this establishment may be found to 
rious serdis of Hindustan, generally date from a still earlier period. 


CHAP. I. 
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before Akber. By bis enemies, he is accused of perfidy, 
and facts seem to justify the charge. But it is to be 
remembered that his histox'y has been transmitted to us 
by his enemies chiefly : and the charge, unfortunately, 
is not confined to him individually, but extends to 
nearly all the princes who were his contemporaries. 
When we consider the confusion, approaching to anarchy, 
which prevailed all over Hindustan at the moment of 
his accession to the throne, and the incessant wars that 
he carried on during his short reign, we must feel sur- 
prise that, with all Iiis habitual activity, he was able to 
effect so much as he did, and that, in so limited a time, 
he so entirely acquired and so long retained, the affec- 
tion of his subjects. He himself, when contemplating 
the disorder that prevailed at his accession, the plans of 
reform which he meditated, and his own advanced 
period of life, was heard to exclaim, “ Alas, that I 
should have attained power, only at the close of the 
day.” Idis memory was long cherished by his subjects 
with fond admiration and regret.* 

Some incidents related of him may serve to illustrate 
his character. He was eminently distinguished for the 
impartiality with which he administered justice, without 
respect of persons. One day, his eldest son Adel Khan, 
riding on an elephant through a street of Agra, in 
passing a house the walls round which were in dis- 
repair, observed the wife of the inhabitant, a shop- 

* Tab. Akb. f. 178. ; Tar. Niz. called Slur-ghar on the banks of 
f. 217. ; Tar. Bed. f. 148. ; Briggs's Ihe Ganges ’’ In like manner, he 
Feiishta, vol. ii p. 125. j Dow's Fe- destroyed Sbemsdbad, and lestorcd 
lishta, vol. ii. p. 265.J Akbernama, it in another place. At Delhi, he 
f, 54, 55. ; Kholdset ul Towarikh, destroyed the old fort, and began a 
IF. 278, 279. J Khafi Khan, ff. 57 new one on a larger scale, which he 
— 5Q. left unfinished. Tabak. Akberi. He 

Sh£r Shah seems, in several in- ie also said to have meditated the 
stances, to have destroyed older destruction of Ldhdr, that it might 
towns, and lehuilt them elsewheie. not serve as a place d’armes to the 
In the first year of his reign, he de- Chaghatdi princes, in any future at- 
stroyed old Kaii&uj, and huill^ says tack on India. 

Bedkuni, f. 147, “ what is now 
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keeper, undressed and bathing herself. Struck with 
her beauty, he fixed his eyes upon her, threw her a 
Ura-pdn^ and passed on. The woman, who considered 
that, by this freedom, he treated her as a wanton, 
feeling her honour wounded, resolved not to survive 
the affront. Her husband, when informed of the in- 
cident, had great difficulty in preventing her intention. 
He went straight to the levde of Shir Shah, and, 
among other suitors, preferred his complaint. The 
King, having investigated the circumstances, pro- 
nounced judgment ordering the law of retaliation to 
bo enforced ; and that the shopkeeper, mounted on an 
elephant, should in his turn throw a bimpdn to the 
prince’s wife, when undressed and preparing for the 
bath. Great influence was exerted to mollify the 
King, but in vain. Such, he said, was the Iuav of their 
religion, and, in administering justice, he knew no dif- 
ference between prince and peasant : that it should not 
be said that a man, because his son, could injure a 
subject whom he was bound to protect. The com- 
plainant, in delight, withdrew his complaint, saying 
that now that he had gained his right, his character 
was restored and he was satisfied; and, at his enti’eaty, 
the matter was ended.* 

At the battle on the Chonsa, Ildji Begum, HuraAyun’s 
wife, was taken prisoner. Shir Shah treated her with 
every mark of courtesy and respect ; and on Humdyun’s 
return from Persia to K4bul, she was sent back to her 
husband in the most honourable manner. 

The day that he made his entrance into Delhi, a 
woman, who sold vegetables, called out to her neigh- 
bour, as he passed: “Delhi, truly, has got a master, 
but he is an old one.” She was overheard by the King, 
who, on this, made his horse caper and show off: and 


CHAP. I. 


* Khol. ul Tow., f. 278. 
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Shir Shah was diverted when he heard the old woman 
add, “ Well, old though he be, he is an active one.”* 
Shir Shah was buried in his family estate at Sah- 
sardin, in a very magnificent mausoleum, erected in 
his lifetime, and which still exists. It stands in the 
centre of a small lake about a mile in circumference, 
bounded by masonry, with a descent by a flight of steps 
to the water. 

It is impossible to conclude the history of such a 
prince, without regretting that so few materials remain 
for affording a view of the internal administration of 
his dominions. Many of his revenue regulations were 
retained or renewed by Akber, and seem to have made 
a part of Todcr-Mal’s improved system of finance. 
But Shir Shah was soon succeeded in the throne by a 
hostile family, whose partizans were not disposed to see 
any merit in the virtues of an enemy.f 

** Ibid. f. 27f). KhSfl Khan. Ferislita does justice 

f The chief authorities for this to tlie Afghdns : Abulfazl views all 
reign are the Tabakdt-e Akberi, the their proceedings with a prejudiced 
Tar. Bedduni, the Khol. ul Towd- eye. 
rfkh, Ferislita, the Akberndma and 
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SIlUl SHAll’a SECOND SON PLACKD ON THE THRONE. — WEAKNESS AND 

PROFLIOACY OP IIIS ELDER BROTHER MEETING OF THE BKOIHERS, 

WHO PROCEED TOGETHER TO THE CAPITAL ISL/m’s SCHEME FOR 

SEIZING HIS BROTHER FAILS. — FORMAL SUBMISSION OF ADEL KHAN, 

WHO RETIRES TO Bl(nA. — FURTHER ATTEMPT TO SEIZE HIM. HE 

FLIES TO KUOW.is KHAN IN MEW.^T THEY ARE JOINED BY SOME OF 

THE CHIEF AMfR^J- AND MARCH ON AOEA. — ALARM OF ISIjCm AT THEIR 

APPROACH. — HE MOVES OUT TO MEET THEM. DEFEAT, FLIGHT 

AND DISAPPEARANCE OF ADEL KHAN ISLAM SECURES IIIS FATHER’S 

TREASURES IN CHUnIr. — PROCURES THE DEATHS OP THE HOSTILE 
CHIEFS. — EXTENT OF HIS DOMINIONS. HIS JEALOUSY QF THE GO- 
VERNORS OF MALWA AND OUJHiT. THREATENED REVOLT IN THE 

PENjIb. — NEW WORKS AT AGRA AND DELHI. — THE ARMIES OF HIN- 
DUSTAN AND THE PEN.tAd meet AT AMbAlA. — DEFEAT OF THE RE- 
BELS ISlAm OCCUPIES THE PENjAb. AND REPAIP.S TO GuAllAr. — 

FATE OF KHOWAs KHAN. — POIVER OF THIS AFGhAn NOBLES UNDER 

THE BiJr dynasty SHHJAA KHAN OP MALWA. ATTEMPT ON IIIS 

LIFE BY AN AFGHAN. — IIIS QUARREL DHin ISlAm — WHO INVADES 
MALWA. — FLIGHT AND RESTORATION OF SnD,TAA KHAN. — TEJIPORARY 
SUCCESS, AND FINAL DEFEAT OP AZIJN HUMAYUN IN THE PENjA.B. — 
DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT OF ISlAm AFTER THE VICTORY. — HE AD- 
VANCES TO RHOTAS. — CONTESTS WITH THE GAKERS. DISCONTENTS 

IN HIS CAMP. — HE MAKES PEACE WITH THE GAKERS, ON THEIR EX- 
PELLING THE REBELS — WHO RETREAT TOWARDS ILASHmAr — AND 

ARB EXTERMINATED IN THE DF,riLBS. ISlAm BUILDS mAnK(5t 

Ills NAPaiOW ESCAPE FROM ASSASSINATION kAmrAn VISITS HIS 

CAMP. — ADVANCE AND RETREAT OF HUmAyUN. — MEDITATED DE- 
STRUCTION OF lAhtJr, and REMOVAL OF THE CAPITAL TO mAnK(5t. 
— MUTUAL SUSPICIONS OF ISlAm AND HIS NOBLES. — DEATH OF ISlAm 
SHAH. — HIS CHARACTER AND POLIOY. — ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
ACCOUNT OF SHEIKH AlAi, AND THE MEHDEVIS. 


CHAP, ir. 

On the occun’ence of the melancholy event which 
arrested Shir Shah in the midst of his successful a'.h! 952 ’ 
career, the Afghdn, chiefs, who were in the camp, as- ® 
semhled and consulted together. None of the late placed on 

the throne. 
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King’s sons was on the spot. Adel Khan, the eldest, 
was still at Rjintambdr. Jiltil Khan, his next brother, 
who was then not far otF, at Kewah*, a town in the 
Pergana of Kalinjer, got immediate notice of his 
father’s death; and being favoured by a strong party 
of the principal Amirs, arrived in the camp in three 
days. There, chiefly through the influence of Isa 
Khan Hijdb, he was proclaimed King, and ascended the 
throne, in the fort of Kalinjer, under the name of 
Sultan Isliim Shah, though by the natives of India he 
was generally called Selim Shah, and, by the northern 
or Chaghatdi soldiers, Selim Khan. 

The ostensible reason assigned by the Afghdn Amirs 
for thus passing over the heir-apparent was tlie dis- 
tance from the army at which he happened to be at 
that crisis, and the necessity, in order to prevent re- 
bellion or any ambitious pretensions to the succession, 
that the vacant throne should be filled without delay. 
It would appear, however, that Adel Khan, who was of 
a depraved character, was very unpopular among at 
least one portion of the Afghans, and that he was in 
reality set aside, even more on account of the weakness 
of his character than for his hopeless depravity and 
proQigacy.f 

Immediately on his accession, Isldm wrote to his 
brother, Adel Khan, telling him that he had been con- 
strained, against his will, in order to prevent any com- 
motions and from other public considerations, to assume 
for a time the title of sovereign ; but that he was about 
to repair to the capital, where he hoped to meet him, 
and to have an opportunity of manifesting all the 


* The village of Rewah, near authors mahe the enthronement three, 
Panna. Fanna is south of Kalinjer, live, and eight days after the late 
lle^a south-east in Bogilkand. The King’s death. Bec^uni says he was 
Tar. Niz. f. 217- has Ayfln ; the called from Tahia. 

Tab. Akb. Riun a dependancy of f Tar. Niz. f. 217. ; Tab. Akb. f. 
Bhal ; tlie Niaabnama, f, l65. Difin 178. ; Akberndma, f. 91* 1 Nisfibna- 
a dependancy of Panna. Different ma, f. l65.; Ferishta, vohii. p. 126. 
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attachment and obedience due to him as his elder brother, chap. n. 
He then set out for Agra. On reaching Kora in the 
Dodb, he was met by Khowas Khan, the commander- 
in-chief, a nobleman of great influence, who arrived 
from his jdgir of Sirhend; and the ceremony of en- 
thronement was once more gone through, submissions 
made, and oflerings presented, with much pomp and 
festivity ; after which, Isldm again wrote to his brother, 
calling upon him, in conciliating and humble terms, to 
hasten to meet him. 

Adel Khan, justly jealous of Islam or Selim’s inten- 
tions, wrote to Kutb Khan Ndib, Khowds Khan, Isa 
Khan Nidzi and Jildl Khan Jilwdni, who were regarded 
as the principal Afghdn nobles, to ascertain whether, 
if he complied with his brother’s invitation, he could 
depend on their protection. He, at the same time, 
wrote to inform his brother that, if these four noble- 
men came to conduct him and guaranteed his safety, 
he was ready to accompany them to Agra. 

To this proposal Selim agreed, and the four great 
Amirs accordingly proceeded to wait upon Adel Khan ; 
reassured him as to his personal security ; promised that 
he should be put in possession of whatever jdgir in 
Hindustan he might choose ; and, after the first inter- 
view with the King, should be at liberty to repair to it, 
freely and without impediment. On the faith of these 
assurances Adel Khan set out; and Selim, who had 
proceeded as far as Silcri* on a hunting party, hearing who pro- 
of his approach, went and received him in a field near thCTtothe 
Shikdrpdr, where rich cloths were spread on the ground, eapita). 
on which the two princes took their seat mth much 
state. The two brothers, at this meeting, showed every 
sign of mutual affection ; Selim repeating his excuses 
for the part which necessity had compelled him to act. 

After sitting and conversing together for some time in 

* Afterwards Fatehp6r-Sikri. 
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-A-gra. On reaching the citadel, although Selim had 
isiira’a given strict orders to the guard that only two or three 
sdfinghis attendants should be allowed to enter along with his 
brother, yet the Amirs by whom Adel Khan was ac- 
companied, being by no means satisfied what the King’s 
intentions were, in spite of all opposition, pushed 
forward after him with their followers and adherents 
in considerable numbers, into the hall of public au- 
dience, and thus defeated the plan that Selim had 
formed of seizing his brother’s person. 

The King, not disconcerted by this failure, heaped 
every mark of honour and distinction upon his brother, 
overwhehned him with flattery, and renewed his as- 
surances of respect and obedience. He repeated his 
former assertions that he had assumed power only to 
keep his turbulent countrymen in order, and to retain 
the sovereignty in their father’s family; but added, 
that the happy moment was at length arrived when he 
could follow the dictates of his heart and duty, and 
resign both the command of the army and the posses- 
sion of the throne to the legitimate heir. So saying, 
he approached Adel Khan and, taking hold of his hands, 
placed him on the throne. Adel Khan Avas not deceived 
by the apparent warmth of his brother’s professions, 
but, being more of a boon companion and a lover of ease 
than a man of action, had not the courage nor the pre- 
sence of mind to take advantage of them. He saw their 
insincerity, and. he believed himself in danger. He, 
rormaisub. therefore, immediately rose from the throne, and in his 
AMKhan, tum. Seated Selim Shah upon it, at the same time saluting 
him as his sovereign lord, and offering the customary 
congratulations. His example was instotly followed by 
all the nobles of the court, who presented their offerings, 
and tendered their homage, as is usual at the commence- 
ment of a new reign. Selim Shah, if defeated in his 
original purpose, thus at least effected a great object. 
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by seducing his brother to make a solemn and public 
renunciation of his rights. Adel Khan fixed upon 
Bidna as his jdgir, and when the first interview was 
over, was allowed, according to agreement and by the 
intervention of the four great Amirs, to retire to that 
place, attended by Isa Khan Nidzi and Khowas Khan. ‘ 
But, hardly had two months elapsed, during which 
time Selim Shah was everywhere acknowledged as 
King, when he despatched Ghdzi Mahalif, one of the 
chief ofi&cers of his household, to Bidna with a pair of 
golden fetters, and with orders to seize Adel Khan and 
bring him as a prisoner to court. Adel Khun, informed 
of his approach and intention, hastened from Biana to 
Mewat, where Khowds Khan then was, and complained 
to him bitterly of his brother’s breach of faith. The 
hardy veteran, attached to the family of Shir Shah, in 
which he had risen to dignity from the rank of a slave, 
and hurt by the insult offered to himself by this open 
infraction of a solemn agreement to which he was a 
party, gave orders for seizing Ghazi Mahali, and placed 
on his feet the fetters which he had brought for Adel 
Khan.J This was an insult that could have been 
offered to royalty, only hy one who was prepared to go 
all lengths. Khowds Khan followed it up by ^vriting 
to the principal Amirs who were with Selim Shah, 
several of whom were already much offended with that 
prince’s conduct, and privately brought them over to 
his plans. Being joined hy Isa Khan Nidzi, he set out 
along with him and the prince for Agra, at the head of 
a considerable army. On the road he received letters 
from Kutb Khan and Jildl Khan Jilwdni, who, like 
them, had guaranteed the safety of Adel Khan, de- 
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* Ut supra., Add Tar. Bedduni, fdn) Feiishta calls him an 
f. 153., and Edi&fi Khan. eunuch." 

t The Tar. Niz., the Niadbudma j. Ferishta says that Khowds sent 
and other authorities call him Ghdzi back Ghazi to the court with bis 
Kban ; the Tar, Niz. adds, az Mo- feet in tlie golden fettcis. 
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daring their willingness to support the faith whidi 
they had pledged to Adel, and to join him ; but they 
required, in compliance with a point of Afghan honour, 
an instance of which we have already met with, that 
the army should reach Agra before sunrise, when their 
troops, unseen by the eye of day, would abandon the 
King, and move over into the ranks of his rival. 

The rebels, proceeding on their march, reached Sikri, 
twelve koa from Agra, where Khowds Khan, who was 
celebrated for his piety, waited upon Sheikh Selim 
Chishti, a holy man, who then resided at that place ; 
and as it happened to be the eve of a great Muham- 
medan religious festival*, unwisely suffered himself to 
be so long delayed by attending the prayers and service 
employed on that occasion, that he did not reach the 
capital till breakfast timef next day, when the sun was 
high in the firmament. 

Selim, when informed of his brother’s approach, was 
in the utmost consternation; and addressing Kutb 
Khan and some other nobles, whom he knew or 
suspected to be engaged in this revolt, told them, 
that, even allowing that he had acted rashly in regard 
to Adel Khan, he thought he had a right to expect 
that Khowds Khan and Isa Khan would have written 
to him to remonstrate, before proceeding to such ex- 
tremities. The Amirs, seeing his alarm, told him that 
even now it was not too late to avert the evil ; and 
Kutb Khan offered his services to effect a recon- 
ciliation. Upon this, Selim Shah empowered Kutb 
Khan and the other Amirs who were in Adel Khan’s 
interest, instantly to proceed to the camp to meet and 
negociate with that prince. His motive for this mea- 
sure, apparently so pregnant mth danger, was to re- 
move from his person men with whom he did not think 
himself safe ; intending, as soon as they were gone, to 

* The festival was the Sheb-e f Chfisht. 
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set out for Chundr, -where his father’s treasures were chap. ir. 
kept, — to take possession of them, — to raise an army, — 
and then return to combat his brother whom, at the pre- 
sent moment, he was unable to meet in the field. From 
following this plan he was diverted by the remons- 
trances of another Isa Khan, the Mlr-Hdjib, or Chief 
Chamberlain, -who represented to him, that it was a 
most dangerous policy in a prince to resign his capital, 
and abandon his friends and the force of which he was 
in possession, that he might set out, with the pui*pose 
of throwing himself on the loyalty of others who were 
at a distance: that much depended on first impressions; 
that he had with him a firm and hardy band of two or 
three thousand chosen and attached followers, who had 
been in his service before he mounted the throne, 
besides many other troops * ; that he should boldly 
march out with this force, and might rest secure that 
none who bore the name of Afghan, whatever might 
be his inward wishes, would dare to desert him in the 
plain and in the light of day. 

Selim, abandoning his first intentions, was prevailed 
upon to follow this advice ; recalled the Khans who 
had just left him ; told them, that he was resolved not 
to trust such faithful friends in the hands of the enemy ; 
and ordered the troops to march out, and form in the ue moves 
plain of Agra. The Afghan chiefs who had engaged to 
revolt to Adel Khan, when they saw Selim Shah lead 
them openly into the field, gave up their intention of 
deserting, and took their station in the line; so that 
Adel Khan’s army, as it advanced, was opposed by the 
whole force in the capital. A battle ensued in sight of 
Agra, in which, in spite of the exertions of Khowds 
Khan, who was disappointed and disconcerted at find- 
ing the two great Khans, on whom he had reckoned as 
auxiliaries, ranged against him as enemies, the victory 
declared for Selim. Adel Khan fled from the field, 

* Ten Montand Firmuli Afghans. 
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and escaped down the country to Tahia where he 
disappeared, and seems never to have been heard of 
more. Khowaa Khan and Isa Khan Niazi retreated to 
Mewat; where they for some time maintained them- 
selves, and even defeated, at Firiizpiir in that province, 
an army sent against them by the King. But, the 
royal army having been reinforced, the Khans were 
compelled to quit Mewit, and sought refuge with the 
native Rajas in the mountains of Kemdun. Selim sent 
Kutb Khan with a detachment in pursuit of them. He 
look post for some time on the skirt of the Kemdun 
hills, and plundered the hill-country, but did nothing 
effectual.f 

Selim Shah, thus relieved from his danger, marched 
down to Chundr that he might secure the treasures of 
Ilia father. Having by degrees clearly ascertained the 
truth and extent of the secret correspondence which 
had been carried on between the nobles in his own 
service and Khowds Khan before the battle, he de- 
termined on revenge. Jildl Khan Jilwdni J was a chief 
of great power, and one of the four who had become 
security for Adel Khan’s safety. He had entered into 
the conspiracy, but Selim, though aware of the fact, 
feared to attack him by open force. What he dared 
not attempt openly, he accomplished by strategem. 
The camp having reached the town of K6ra§, the King 
invited Jildl to play a match at chougdn ; lured him 
from his quarters, and then seized both him and his 
brother Khoddiddd. To avoid the odium of himself 
putting to death two Amirs of such distinction he gave 
them over into the custody of an Afghdn, with whom 

* Feiishta has Patna ; the Tar. f Tar. Niz&mi, f. 219. ami other 
Abk. f. ISO., and Tar. Bed. f. 154. authorities as above, 
have Tahia, probably lightly. The $ Or Jildw. 

Nisabnanaa has Panna, which ac- § Some say, on his return from 
cords as to situation with Tahia. ChunS,r ; the Nis&bndma, on going 
The difference is chiefly from the thither, 
diacritical points. 
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they had a hlood-feud, by whom, under pretence of legal 
retaliation, they were slain. The treasures which the 
King removed from Chundr were conveyed to Gud,lidr, 
which, probably as being nearer the capital, he resolved 
to make his stronghold. lie himself returned to Agra. 

Selim Shah now sought out, and pursued with unre- 
lenting severity, all who had taken part with his brother, 
or who were suspected of being in his interest, “ sweep- 
ing them off,” says Bedduni, “ like men from a chess- 
board.” Kutb Khan, who had been a principal in all 
the intrigues, alarmed at these proceedings and es- 
pecially at the death of JiUl Khan Jilwdni, fled from 
the low country of Kemdun, where he was in command 
of the army, and retired to the Penj db. Haibat Khan 
Nidzi, the governor of that great province, on whom the 
late King had bestowed the title of Azlm Humdyun, 
received him courteously ; but having been called upon 
by Selim to deliver him up, and the ascendency of the 
royal arms being at this period too decided to admit of 
opposition, Kutb Khan was surrendered to the King, 
and along ■with Shdhbdz Khan Nidzi, who had married 
the King’s sister, and twelve other Amirs of note, was 
sent to Guhlidr, where most of them perished in prison. 

All the dominions that had been conquered by Shir 
Shah were now in the possession of his son, and were 
for some time ruled by him in peace. His kingdom 
was of great extent, reaching from Peshdwer to the sea 
of Bengal, and from the Himalaya mountains to tho 
con-flnes of Gujrdt. He was however jealous of some 
of his father’s great Amirs, who administered the go- 
vernment in several of the more important provinces, 
with nearly despotic power. Shujaa Khan*, the go- 
vernor of Malwa, was one of these. Since he had had 
the sole command in that kingdom, he had employed 
himself with much activity in reducing the numerous 
jdglrddra who possessed the chief part of the country, 

* Also often called Saziwal Khan, 
a G 4 
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and had succeeded in establishing his ascendency oven 
the whole of it. Ilis very success, however, had excited 
the suspicions of his jealous master, who summoned him 
to court. He obeyed the call, and having satisfied 
TalAi-n of his fidelity, was allowed to resume his station. 

Azlm HumAyun, the governor of the rich and exten- 
sive provinces of the Penjdb, fell under similar suspi- 
cions, and was in like manner called to the presence. 
Unwilling to place himself in the power of a sovereign, 
in whose eyes his power and prosperity were crimes, he 
feigned various excuses, but sent in his place his brother 
Said Khan, a nobleman of great talent and bravery, 
who was well received by the King, and treated with 
every external distinction, and much apparent regard. 
Isldm easily saw through the pretences alleged by the 
ambassador for his brother’s conduct, and, by those 
who know him best, was supposed to be only waiting 
for a convenient time to cut him oiF. One day the 
King took Said into the interior of the harem, where 
he pointed to a number of heads that were ranged on 
the wall, and asked him, as if casually, if he know any 
of them. Some time befoi’e, Isldm had given orders for 
blowing up by gunpowder a chamber in which were 
lodged many of the most distinguished prisoners in the 
fort of Gualidr."^ Their ghastly heads were now ranged 
around, elevated on the points of spears. Said ex- 
amined them without betraying any emotion, and men- 
tioned the names of several whom he had known, the 
first men of the state. In their fate, however, he 
seemed to read his ovra. 

Having arranged his affairs at Agra, Isldm now re- 
solved to march by Chundr to Rhotas in Behdr, to bring 
from these strong fortresses a farther portion of the 


* We are told that among the poitecl to the King for his instruc- 
persons blown up on this occasion tions. He commanded his life to be 
was Kemal Gekerj the son of a Ga- spared, and at a futnie time sent him 
her chief, who escaped in a way so into the Penjab to accompany the 
extraordinary that it was deemed army employed against his country- 
miiaculous, and the incident was re- men the Gaheis, 
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hoarded wealth of his father. Said Khan, who foresaw cnAp.ii. 
that he could not long remain in the royal camp with 
safety, made his escape while the army was on this 
route, and having caused horses to be posted all along 
the road, reached L4hiir. This circumstance, joined to 
the delays of the viceroy of the Pcnjdb, and the news 
which at the same time reached Court that Khowds 
Khan was marching to meet Azim Humdyun, made the 
King suspect that a rebellion, supported by a con- 
federacy of the leading nobles of the empire, was in 
agitation. He, therefore, halted; measured back his 
way to Agra ; and called upon Shujaa Khan to join him 
from Malwa with the forces of that province. 

As Agra and Delhi were now once more become the 
capital cities of the Afghdns in India, Isldm, before andneiw. 
leaving Agra, employed his troops in surrounding it 
with a wall. Here having been joined by Shujaa Khan 
with troops from Malwa, he sent back that nobleman, 
after conferring with him, and soon after proceeded 
towards Delhi with all the forces that he could collect. 

There he remained for some time, awaiting the arrival 
of the more distant forces. The interval of leisure thus 
afforded he employed in surrounding with a strong 
wall of stone and lime the new town of HumAyun, 
which that Emperor had enclosed with one of stone and 
clay. Islam caused many new edifices to he built hard 
by, on the banks of the Jamna ; and on them and the 
space which he had enclosed, bestowed the name of 
Sellmgarh, which now forms, says KhAfi Khan, the 
southern suburb of Delhi.* The name given to it, of 
Sellmgarh, would seem to show, that Isldm did not disdain 
to use the appellation by which he was vulgarly called. 

Islam now advanced towards the Penjdb; while, on Tiie,-irmics 
the other side, Azlm Humdyun, Khowds Khan and Isa 
Khan with their united forces, amounting, it is said, to renjdbmn.t 

’ ’at Ambdld. 

* Tar. Niz. f. Sig. ; Tab. Akb. f. ISO.; Tar. Bed. f. 155. j Fe- 
rUbta, vol. ii. p. 132.; Kb&fi Khan. 
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more than double the royal army, marched to encounter 
him. The two armies camo in sight of each other near 
the town of Ambdla, south-east of Sirhend. Selim, on 
coming near the hostile army, ascended a rising ground 
with some of his Amirs, to reconnoitre the array of the 
enemy. Having for a while surveyed them, he suddenly 
turned round, exclaimed that it would ill become his 
dignity to encamp in sight of rebels, and ordered his 
troops to be instantly formed in battle order, and to 
advance to the attack. 

It so happened that, the very night before, a mis- 
understanding had arisen between the two principal 
leaders of the malcontents, on a subject of fundamental 
consequence. Khowds Khan, who had been brought up 
and elevated to high rank in the very household of Shir 
Shah, retained his attachment to his patron’s family, 
and insisted that the royal dignity should be kept in 
that line, and conferred upon Adel Khan, his eldest son, 
under whose banner they should fight, and whom they 
should spare no exertion to find out, and to place on 
his throne. Azim Humdyun on the other hand, with 
the independent spirit of an Afghdn and the ambition 
of an adventurer, quoting some well-known lines of a 
Persian poet, insisted that there was no hereditary 
descent in sovereignty, which followed the longest 
sword. This ill-timed dispute was still unadjusted, 
when the army of the King appeared in sight. Khowds 
Khan, in disgust, refused to lend his aid to minister to 
the pretension of Azim Humayun, and, with his friend 
Isa Khan, withdrew his forces from the field. Such a 
movement, at such a time, was decisive of the fate of 
the battle and of the campaign. The victory, however, 
was not bloodless. In spite of the defection of so great 
a part of the confederate force, the onset of IsMm’s 
troops was valiantly opposed by the army of the viceroy 
of Ldhiir, the strength of which consisted in the NiAzis 
of his own tribe. Numbers of them were, however, 
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slain, and tlie rest driven from tlie field. In the midst 
of the confusion caused by the conflict and the rout, 
while the officers of the victorious army were crowding 
around the King to congratulate him on his success, 
that prince narrowly escaped from an imminent danger. 
Said Khan, who had so lately fled from the camp to join 
his brother, taking advantage of the bustle that pre- 
vailed, and being perfectly familiar with the composition 
and arrangement of IsMm’s army, mixed with the royal 
troops, and being in complete armour so that he 
could not be known, accompanied by two or three of 
his followers, rode towards the King, as if to join in the 
general congratulation, intending to have gone up to 
him and slain him in the very midst of his triumph. 
He had got near the person of the prince, when one of 
IsMm’s elephant -drivers, recognising him by his voice as 
he inquired whereabouts the King was, discharged a 
lance at him. Said, however, notMng daunted by the 
discovery, cutting his way through the troops imme- 
diately around him, plunged among the horses and 
elephants that crowded in confusion near the spot, 
and by his valour and presence of mind effected his 
escape. Numbers of the rebels in their flight were 
drowned in the water-courses round Ambdla; many 
were plundered or slain by the peasants. The remainder 
fled to Dinkdt near the Indus.f IsMm pursued them, 
and marched through the Penjdb as far as Rhotas, 
receiving the submission of the local authorities as he 
went along. Having settled the country as far as time 
permitted, he left a strong force under Khwdja Vois 
Sirwdni to keep the Nihzis from regaining their ground, 
and himself returned to Agra, whence ho soon after 


* Two, Tab. Akb. and Nisdb- and Bedduni, &c. The term "Rob” 
ndma. Some have ten, is applied not only to the district of 

•f The Tai. Nia. makes the de- Kohat, but to the whole Kohistan, 
feated Nidzis flee to Dfnkdt near or highlands, along the right bank 
Roh, and is followed by FerishU of the Indus. 
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repaired to Gualidr, where he was fond of residing, and 
which he in some measure made his capital.'^ 

When, at the battle of Ambala, Khowds Khan and Isa 
Khan separated from Azim Ilumdyun and the army of 
the Niazis, the latter retired to the mountains, while the 
former, attended by five or six thousand nien, hastened 
to attack the city of Ldbiir, hoping to make himself 
master of it during the general confusion. But, hearing 
that he was closely pursued, he crossed the Rdvi, and at 
the village of Midni was overtaken by Yahia Salwai 
Avho had been sent after him. Khowds Khan, though 
at the time suffering from the effects of a recent wound, 
left his litter ; and mounting on horseback, engaged and 
repelled the enemy, after which he continued his route. 
Escaping by the foot of the Sewdlik mountains, he re- 
mained among them for some time. At length Isldin 
Shah wrote to Taj Khan Kcrdni, the governor of Sam- 
bhal, enjoining him to draw Khowds Khan by any 
means from his retreat. On the invitation of Tdj Khan, 
who owed him his preferment, he left his mountain 
retreat, and came down to Sambhal. But Tdj Khan, 
forgetful of what he owed the illustrious refugee and 
anxious to secure the royal favour, treacherously put 
his benefactor to death, and having cut off his head, 
sent it as an offering to Isldm Shah, who was then at 
Bin in the Penjdb. Khowds Khan was one of the most 
distinguished men of his time. His liberality, especially 
to religious men, was unbounded. Abulfazl represents 
his character, as he does that of aU connected with the 
Sfir dynasty, in an unfavourable light. “ He was,” says 
that writer, “ originally one of the slaves of Shir Khan, 
and by doivnright fraud and cunning, by seizing the 
proxierty of the learned and good and bestowing it on 
the ignorant and low-minded, gained a certain degree 
of credit among the lower classes of his own country- 

* Tar. Nizami, f. 220. j Tat. Fenahta, toI. ii. pp.lSS, 134.; Ilhol. 
Akb. 181. ; Tar. Bed. ff. 166, 156. ; ul Towaiikh, f. 281. 
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men.” “His corpse was conveyed to Delhi,” says ciiAP.n. 
Fcrishta*, “ where it was interred : and such is the vene- 
ration in which the name of Khowds Khan is held, even 
at the present day, that his tomb is frequented by devo- 
tees, and the common people, considering him as a saint, 
go there to offer prayers for the success of their under- 
takings.” t “ And to this day,” says a still later author, 

“ his name is celebrated in Ilindustdn, in poetry and 
song.”J 

WhUe Selim resided at Gu41iar, an incident occurred Power or 
which had nearly shaken his throne. It must have 
been visible in the progress of the narrative, that the 
Stir dynasty of Shir Shah was entirely military. It nasty, 
was supported solely by the Afghans, a rough and un- 
civilized people, who cherished strong notions of inde- 
pendence and equality ; and who, if they could not be 
called republican in their principles, were at least led 
by a number of their own hereditary chiefs, a sort of 
native oligarchy, all of whom regarded the grand officers 
of the empire with some jealousy, as placed above them 
only by accident. The greater chiefs regarded the 
sovereign himself with much the same eye. They had 
been the equals of Shir Khan, his father, and it was by 
their exertions that he sat on the throne. The go- 
vernors of provinces, though nominally servants of the 
crown, and removable at will, were often in reality so 
powerful, each in his orra government, that they con- 
sidered themselves as individually holding their power 
by much the same right as the King held his throne. 

They were in fact, in general, removable only by assas- 
sination or by war. Shujaa Khan, as we have seen, had shujaa 
reduced nearly the whole of the former kingdom of Maiwa? 
Malwa under his authority. He maintained the pomp 
and parade of a prince, like the other governors of the 


* Akbenidina, f. 91* 
t Ferisbta, vol. ii , p. 187. 


:j; Kliol. ul Towiiikh. f. 276. 
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more extensive provinces, and, like some of them, was 
suspected by Selim of aiming at independent power. 
The viceroy of tlie Pcnjdb being now humbled, Shujaa 
was now become the greatest subject of the empire. 

It happened one day that an Afghdn, of the name of 
Othman*, came intoxicated into Shujaa’s hall of audi« 
ence, and as his countrymen are noted in India for their 
rude and unpolished mauners, began to siiit about him 
on the cushions and carpets. The servants remon- 
strated with him, but in vain ; and on their insisting 
that he should leave the presence-chamber, he struck 
one of them a blow on the face. Shujaa Khan, informed 
of this outrage, ordei’ed the offender’s hands to be cut 
off. Othman, thus mutilated, repaired to Selim Shah 
at GuAli^r, and, having gained access to him, demanded 
justice upon his Majesty’s lieutenant, who had treated 
him thus cruelly. Selim, whether merely to get rid of 
the man’s importunity, or with any more remote object, 
ansAvered, “What, arc not you too an Afghdn? Go, 
and take your revenge.’’ This expression was repeated 
to Shujaa, who only remarked, that it was a very idle 
way of talking. And though one of his servants told 
him that he had seen Othman sitting in a cutler’s shop, 
whetting his knife, and using threatening expressions, 
still he took no precautions. 

Some time afterwards Shujaa Khan, having gone to 
Gudlidr to wait upon the King, in passing through the 
streets of the town on his way to the royal derbar, saw 
Othman, Avho had long been watching his opportunity, 
sitting in a shop, wrapped up in an old mantle. Shujaa 
made his palankeen stop, and desired some assistance to 
be given to the wretched man, whose face he recollected. 
Othman, seizing the favourable moment, approached 
him, and with the blade of a short sword which he had 


* Fenslita calls Mm Othman designate him as Othman moiij one 
Khan, piohably erroneously : otheis Othman. 
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fastened to the stump of his mutilated arm, and con- chap.ii. 
cealed under his cloak, attacked Shujaa, and inflicted a 
wound on his side. The viceroy’s followers, rushing on 
the assassin, put him to death. ^ This occurrence, con- his (luarrei 
nected with the known jealousy of SeMin Shah and the 
expression he had let fall, naturally alarmed Shujaa 
Khan, who, though he afterwards appeared at court 
and received rich presents, took the earliest opportunity 
that offered to withdraw from Grudlidr with aU his fol- 
lowers, without taking leave, and retreated hurriedly to 
Malwa. Selim, offended at this act of insubordination, 
as well as by his slighting expressions, sent a strong m- 
detachment to pursue, and bring him back, and soon 
after himself marched into Malwa with the rest of his 
army, that he might seize Shujaa; “although,” says 
NizW-ed-din, “ that nobleman was one of thirty-five f 
persons who were personally engaged in placing his 
father, Shir Shah, on the throne.” When Selim had 
advanced as far as Mdndu, Shujaa Khan fled to Bhan- night and 
swdra, on the borders of Oujrdt, declaring that he would if shi^” 
never draw his sword against the son of his old master. 

All opposition being thus at an end, IsMm Shah placed 
Isa Khan Sdr in the government of Malwa, leaving him 
atUjein with twenty thousand horse and returned to 
Gu^ 4 r. Soon afterwards, however, when IsMm was 
compelled once more to return to the Penjdb, Shujaa 
Khan, from what motives we are not informed, but pro- 
bably from his tried talents and the difficulty of govern- 
ing Malwa without his aid, -was restored to the govern- 
ment of that kingdom, which he, and his son after him, 
enjoyed for many years.§ 

While Islam Shah was thus successful in Malwa, his ^54, 

’ 01 955 


* Some accounts aay that the as- § Tab. Akb. f. 463. j Tar. Nia. 
saa^ made his escape. f. 220, , Fenshta, vol. iv. pp. 273, 

t Fenshta says, thirty-six . 274. and li. p. 13 1. j Tar. Bed. f. 

f BedAuni, 30,000. 156. 
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arms suffered a reverse in the Penjdb.* Azim Hurndyun, 
who had so long governed that country, though ex- 
pelled, had still a strong influence within it, and was 
attended beyond the Jelem ^y a considerable body of 
brave and determined adherents. Having collected his 
force, Azim Hurndyun attacked near Dinkdt, and de- 
feated, Khw^lja Yeia Sirwdni, the general whom Isldm 
had left to keep him in check ; and, pursuing his advan- 
tage, extended his inroads as far as Sirhend. His pre- 
datory troops spread themselves all over the PenjAb, 
carrying off not only the cattle, but the inhabitants, and 
throwing the whole country into confusion. To redress 
this evil, Ishim lost no time in sending a large army to 
the assistance of his general, who compelled the rebels 
to retreat once more towards Dinkdt. A general action 
was soon after fought at Sambala near that place, in 
which Azim Humdyun, who had now an army of twenty 
thousand horse, was totally defeated, and numbers of 
Nidzi women, falling into the hands of the conquerors, 
were sent to Isldm Shah. That monarch’s treatment of 
them is disgraceful to his character. The helpless 
females were sent to Gudlidr, and there given up to be 
dishonoured. Pie also exhibited a scurrilous pageantry 
in his camp. Selecting from the rabble some wretches 
whom he called by the names of Azim Humdyun, Said 
Khan, Shdhbaz Khan and others, he dressed them up in 
tawdry flnery, and bestowed on them lofty titles, made 
the vilest creatures in the camp carry pompously before 
them the standards, regal umbrella and other symbols 
of royalty and state, that had fallen into his hands in 
the late battle, and paraded them with insulting 
mockery. The bands of music performed before their 
doors at the usual stated times, the most noted black- 
guards in the bazar being selected for the duty. These 
marks of contempt shown to men of rank and family, 
with the dishonour of the Nidzi ladies, were much felt 


• ” In 954. or 955.” says BedAuni, f. 157, “ God. knows which.” 
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and resented by the Afghans in general, most of whom i t. 
arc in some way connected together, and who, at all 
events, have a profound respect for the honour of their 
tribes,* 

After this defeat the Nidzis, unable to keep their ncadvanpcs 
ground at Dinkot, fled for protection among the Gakers 
beyond the Salt Range, and also spread among the hills 
on the outskirts of Kashmir. Isl4m, sensible that, to 
ensure the tranquillity of his other 'dominions, it was 
necessary to extinguish the embers of rebellion in the 
Penjdb, and especially to crush the power of the Niazi 
chiefs, marched into that country at the head of a 
powerful army. He advanced as far as Rhotas, the A.ir. oas. 
completion of which he urged forward with much 
earnestness, and used every effort to reduce the Gakers, 
who were at once proud of their independence and 
attached to the family of Bdber. The building of Rhotas 
was a work of immense toil and difficulty. The Gakers 
did everything in their power to impede the progress of 
a fort, which was placed chiefly as a check upon them. 

Isldm Shah employed one portion of his troops in 
building the fortifications on a magnificent scale, and 
the other portion of them not so employed were sent 
against the Gakers, who kept them busy with daily coateats 
combats. By day the Gakers met them hand to hand in 
fight, and at night crept like banditti round the camp, 
and by sudden attacks where least expected, carried off 
men and women, bond and free, all of whom they kept 
in shameful captivity, and sold as slaves indiscriminately. 

For two years, while the works were going on, Islam 
kept his Afghans employed with stone and mortar, or 
in constant skirmishing, and all the time kept back 
their pay. Their hatred to him became extreme, and Dkeontenta 
vented itself in reproaches and abuse; for such was 
their terror of him, and the ascendency that he had 

* Ut Buprd.. Some make this ill-judged pageantiy occur after the first 
defeat. 
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acquired over their minds, that none dared to remon- 
strate. At length Shall Muhammed Eirmuli, a nohle- 
man whose wit and humour sometimes enabled him to 
tell hold truths, informed the King that, the night 
before, he had had a singular dream. “My King,” 
said he, “me thought I saw three bags fall from the 
sky ; one was filled with earth, one with gold, and one 
with paper. The earth fell on the soldiers, the gold 
on the Hindu clerks of office, the paper on the royal 
treasury.” Isldin Shah, who saw at once the tendency 
of the fable, was diverted, and promised that as soon 
as he returned to GuaMr he would make the ac- 
countants write out the bills for the two years’ arrears, 
and pay the amount. “ It so happened,” says the his- 
torian, “ that this never was performed, as he was car- 
ried off before it was effected.” * 

But, brave as was the defence of the Gakers in their 
•wild country, and successful as they were, sheltered by 
their glens, ravines and jungles, in repelling the attacks 
of the royal army, they at length clearly saw that they 
could expect no quiet while they continued to shelter 
Azira Humayun or his followers. Sultan Adam having 
sued for peace, it was granted on condition that Azlm 
Huindyim and his followers should leave the country. 
This being agreed to, the Nidzis, now more distressed 
than ever, determined to attempt Kashmir. They 
seem to have been invited by a party, who offered them 
the government, it is said, with treacherous views. 
At all events, IslAm Shah put the mountain tribes of 
Kashmir on their guard, and urged them to avert the 
approaching danger. Misled, it is said, by their guides, 
though no such treachery is necessary to account for 
what followed, the NiAzis entered the passes of that 
mountainous region, and soon found themselves cut off 
from all retreat or advance. The precipices above 
were occupied by armed men. In vain did the NiAzis 

• Tar. Bed. f. 158. 
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do all that courage could effect, the very -women, cnAp.ir. 
among whom were the mother and wife of Azun. 
Humdyun, arming themselves to defend their honour. 

A shower of stones from hands unseen poured down 
upon them, and not an individual escaped. In this 
defile Azim Humayun and his brothers Said Khan and 
Shdhbaz Khan, the King’s brother-in-law, were slain, 
and their heads cut off and sent to Isldm Shah.* 

While Islam’s forces were engaged against the Gakers isidm builds 
and the tribe of Jenjiiha, who occupied the strong ^i"*****' 
country on the banks of the Jelem, not content with 
the works stiU carried on at Khotas, he began to con- 
struct another fort at Manghar or Mdnkdt, on the 
farthest outskirts of the Sewalik mountains. It was 
on a most extensive scale, and was composed of four 
or five forts, on as many eminences, but all connected 
together. Abulfazl says that Isldin Shah founded it 
in consequence of some bad omen that had affected his 
imagination, and as a place of refuge against the im- 
pending evil. It was while encamped at Bin, super- 
intending the building of this fort, that he made a 
narrow escape from being assassinated. As he was hi» narrow 
ascending a confined pass on his way to the fort, a man, SSn-*"" 
who had concealed himself, rushed upon him with a 
naked sword, and aimed a blow which Islam skilfully 
warded off with the end of his whip, which, however, 
being cut through, his face was somewhat wounded. 

When the assassin was raising his arm for a second 
stroke, the King, who was a powerful man and versed 
in athletic exercises, leaping from his horse and clasping 
the assassin’s arms, called upon some Amirs who had 
galloped up to his aid, to put the man to death. “ Let 
irs inquire,” they said, “ who instigated him to such a 
deed.” “ No,” said Isldin Shah, “ the wretch may be 

* Tar. Niz. f. 321 . ; Akbertifima, were unjustly accused of treachery, 
f. 91 .; Tar. Bed. f. 158. ; Khol. ul The catastrophe was a natural onej 
Tow. f. 283 . ; Perishta If. p. 135. where the natives were prepared. 

One may suspect that the guides 
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the ruin of many houses. Put him instantly to death.” 
This act of generosity docs not appear to be much in 
unison with IsUm’s habitual" conduct. He observed, 
however, that the villain’s sword was one which he had 
himself presented to Ekbdl Khan, a man whom he had 
raised from the lowest rank, had elevated to situations 
of dignity in his court, and honoured with his parti- 
cular favour. Islam now deprived him of his rank, 
and restored him to his original meanness. But though 
the Afghan Amirs, by whom he was detested, urged 
the King to put him to death, Isldm Shah refused, 
saying that, however much he was ashamed of the 
patronage which he had afforded to one so unworthy, 
he would not utterly destroy what he had once 
cherished.* 

Having settled the Penj4b and strengthened his 
frontier, Isldm, who had now been two years beyond 
the Satlej, set out on his march back to Delhi. It was 
at this time that KArardn Mirza, who, driven from 
Kdbul, and afterwards from the Afghdn country, had 
come to his camp some time before, disappointed in his 
expectations of succour, made his escape, and fled first 
to the Sewdlibf mountains and afterwards to the Grakers. 
Islam continued his march, and had arrived at Delhi, 
when news were brought that the Emperor Humdyun 
had reached the Indus with an army, on his way to 
invade Hindustan. The King was then ill, and, at the 
moment, had a number of leeches on his neck. He 
instantly shook them off, and without even washing 
away the blood, tied a handkerchief round his neck, 
ordered his horse, mounted, and the same day was 
encamped three kos from the town. The troops, who 

* Tar. Niz. f. 220. ; Tar. Bed. him. This supposes Himtl to have 
f. 168. already attained considerable rank, 

■t KArnttin, as he approached and he is accordingly said to have 
IslW’s camp, ■was received % Himu been in high favour. Tar. Bed, f. 
Bakil, -who was sent out to meet 158 . 
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had already suffered so much from want, were driven cnAP.ii, 
distracted by this new movement ; so that some of his 
Ministers ventured to represent to him that, as a 
powerful enemy was marching to meet him, and the 
troops were in distress and murmuring, it would be a 
gracious act and befitting his royal dignity, to dis- 
charge their arreai's of pay. Isldm told them in i*eply 
that, if ho paid the troops at that time, they would 
ascribe the concession to his necessities and to com- 
pulsion, and would act upon that supposition on future 
occasions ; but he assured them that, after he had re- 
turned victorious from this campaign, he would order 
the whole arrears of the last two years to be paid all 
in one sum. The soldiers, stifling their feelings and 
seeing no remedy, repaired to the camp. The draught- 
bullocks, employed for moving the cannon, had all been 
sent to pasture at great distances. Determined that 
no time should be lost, the King commanded the foot- 
soldiers to drag them along ; which they did for several 
days, some of the larger guns requiring each one or 
two thousand men to move them. Without loss of 
time he thus reached the Penjdb. Humdyun, having nia retraat 
secured his brother Kdmr4n, and failed in an attempt 
to reach Kashmir, aware of lalAm’s approach, returned 
to Kdbul. Upon which Isldm, worn out with sickness 
and disease, retraced his steps from Ldhilr, and soon 
after repaired to Gudlidr.* 

It was during this and his former residence at Ldhiir Meditated 
that Isldm Shah, following up in some measure his of Liw™ 
father’s ideas, is said to have seriously meditated the andiemovai 
destruction of that capital. It was a large and flourish- capiu* to 
ing city, the centre of a rich trade, and amply furnished 
with every useful and costly production of the times. 

It had a numerous and warlike population, and large 
manufactories of arms, offensive and defensive, of mili- 

* Tar. Niz. f. S31.; Tar. Bed. f. I 69 . 
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BOOK 'VI. tary accoutrements, and of every warlike store. If 
aT 1^2 recovered and occupied by the exiled family, or by any 
invaders from the North, it would become, he imagined, 
a most convenient station, both for arming their troops, 
and for invading India. His plan was to have razed 
this noble town from the foundation, and to have re- 
moved the capital of the Pcnjdb to Mdnkdt, which was 
more remote from the country of the Afghans, and 
from the desert along the left bank of the Indus, 
while, from its position in the Sialkot range, it was less 
liable to invasion, and more capable of defence. But 
this truly oriental plan, so pregnant with misery and 
ruin to thousands of his subjects, was never carried 
into effect. 

Mutual aua- Shir Shah, during his short reign, had placed his 
Swmand kingdom in so formidable a position, that the reign of 
hie noMea. successor was disturbed by no foreign invasion ; but 
it was troubled, first by civil wars, and afterwards by 
repeated conspiracies. Whether these were owing to 
the jealous temper of IsHra, or were a consequence of 
the insubordinate and independent habits of his Afghdn 
nobles, is not very clear, in the scanty and unsatisfac- 
tory accounts that have been transmitted to us of the 
history of his reign. But it would rather appear that 
Isldm, fretted by finding them constantly in his way, 
when he wished to rule as an absolute prince, attempted 
systematically to weed out the more powerful Afghdn 
chiefs*, without being sufliciently aware that, while he 
got free of a temporary annoyance, he was destroying 
the real strength of his dynasty and race. We have 
seen that attempts upon his life, probably produced by 
this severity, were made at different times, though they 
failed. Even in his favourite retreat of Gudliar, to 

* Bedauni tells us that his bus- mixed, opium in his drink, eat ser- 
picLons of the designs of the Afgh&n pents and drank poison, probably as 
chiefs had produced in his mind the antidotes while he thirsted for the 
most inveteiatc hatied ; that he blood of his Afghan subjects, f. I69. 
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which he retired as a place of security from these cuAP.n. 
attempts, he Avas not safe from the assassin’s arm. One 
day while he was out hunting at Anteri in that neigh- 
bourhood, a band of men, instigated by persons of note, 
lay in wait, for the purpose of putting him to death as 
he returned. It so happened that ho came back by a 
different road from that which he was accustomed to 
take, and thus the plot failed. But the king was soon 
informed of what had passed, and put to death those 
who wore convicted as the leaders of the conspiracy, or 
supposed to be so. But he did not stop there ; and it 
is alleged that there was hardly any Amir distinguished 
for power or influence, on whom his suspicions did not 
fall, and whom he did not put to death, or imprison."^ 

The latter part of the life of Islam Shah was rendered of 
wretched by bad health and bodily suffering. I-Iis 
disease, whether a fistula or piles, was attended with 
tumours all over his loins, occasioned much pain, and 
baffled the efforts of his physicians. These and other 
bodily infirmities brought him to the grave, after a A.ir aco. 
reign of between eight and nine years. f 

His character, as given by historians, is not exactly His rfa- 
what one would expect from the public transactions of 
his reign. All allow that, in person, he was handsome, 
and that his bodily strength, which was naturally great, 
had been cultivated by constant activity and exercise. 

He is said to have had a competent degree of learning, 
and to have treasured up in his memory the chief Avorks 
of some of the best Persian poets. He was intelligent, 
acute, fond of the society of learned men and of pious 

* Tar. Niz. f,'222. ' Tailkh-e Kizami gives him nine 

t Abulfazl makes him die 22. years, and is followed hy Ferishtaj 
Zikadah, a. n. 96O. (Oct. 30, a. n. Tab. Akb. f. 182.; Tai. Nizami, 

15.53), after a reign of eight yeais f. 221. ; AkbeinAma, f. 91. ; Khol. 
two months and eight days; the nl TowAiikh, pp. 279 — ^281.; Fe- 
Nisdbnama, 26. ; Zihajeh (Dec. lishca, vol. ii. pp. 184 — 138. ; Ni- 
Sid), after a reign of eight yeais sdbndma, f. 114. 
nine months and seven days; the 
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BOOK VI. divines, and remarkable for bis skill in extempore 
A.^ri6M. poetical composition, as well as for his wit and ready 
repartee. He always maint/ilned a powerful army, 
abundantly supplied with horses, elephants, artillery and 
stores ; and subjected it to strict discipline. “ Though 
he vexed his soldiers extremely,” says Abulfazl, “yet 
he conducted himseK with justice to his other sub- 
jects.’”^ “He adopted,” says another writer, “the 
same principles of justice and policy as his able father : 
the strong were not permitted to oppress the weak. His 
internal administration was excellent. The Kamingoes, 
who keep the revenue accounts of perganas, he em- 
ployed to watch over and report on the condition of the 
ryots, and the state of cultivation of the soil, on the 
crops, and the extent of otfencea and crime. Few 
princes on record,” he adds, “ in military skill, in policy, 
justice and good government, have ever equalled these 
two.” f He is represented as magnificent in his state, 
and as liberal in his donations to public works and to 
holy men. Ho preserved all lands granted for religious 
or charitable purposes inviolate. He kept up his father’s 
serdis in their whole extent, and the distribution of 
food to travellers, and for that purpose carefully pro- 
tected all the lauds that had been given them. In ad- 
dition, he ordered a serai to be built between each two 
of his father’s ;”adding a mosque, a reader, a well, and 
a water-carrier to each. He also gave the post-houses 
so many additional horses as to enable them to convey 
intelligence with increased speed from place to place 
over every portion of his extensive empire. J 

The great objects of his reign seem to have been to 
establish himself on the throne to the prejudice of his 
elder brother ; and, after that was accomplished, to re- 
duce the power of the great nobles, who almost over- 

* ATibern4nnaj f, 9 I. f.Ql.; FeriaUtajVOI.ii.p. ISO.; Khafi 

+ Khol. ul Tow. f. 284. KhaOj fit 59 — 6 I.; Ni&dbnama-e 

j; Tai, Niz, f. 221. ; Akbeindma, Afghanan, f. 111. 
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sTiadowed the throne. His father, adopting a different chap.it. 
policy from his, turned the power and talents of his 
nobles to account, and preljervcd their affection and his 
own superiority, by the ascendency of his talents. 

IsMm, before he mounted the throne, had conducted 
many military expeditions ; and, if we may judge from 
the success of all his measures after he became king, 
though unfeeling and cruel, he must have been a prince 
of no ordinary sagacity and talent. 

Indeed, even Abulfazl, though, in writing the life of 
the two first monarchs of the Siir dynasty, he loads 
them with reproaches and speaks of them with aversion 
and contempt, is compelled, in a later part of his work, 
when writing the history of Mobarez or Muhammed 
Shah Adel, to do them more justice. “From the time 
that Mobilrez Khan came to the throne,” says he, “ the 
affairs of Hindustan went backwards ; for, in truth, the 
father and son, his predecessors, were men of talent, and 
skilful in the administration of affairs. Alas ! that they 
should have spent their lives in ingratitude and rebel- 
lion. Had these two persons been servants of the im- 
perial family, the one might have shone at the court, 
the other in charge of the frontier, to the benefit of their 
lawful sovereign as well as to their own happiness. The 
direction of the council might have been entrusted to 
the father, the protection of the frontier to the son : at 
all events, loaded with the favour of their lord, in return 
for faithful service, they ivould have enjoyed that life 
which the truly wise regard as life indeed. Such 
servants would have deserved such a master. But 
even the enjoyment of supreme power founded on ingra- 
titude, men of superior intellect hold as worse than 
death. The Great Being that regulates the world soon 
scatters it abroad.” * The doctrine of legitimacy is here 
applied with some boldness. The Tartars had been only 
five years masters of Delhi when Humdyun mounted 
* Akbernamaj-f. 92. No. 3, f, SOff. 
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BOOK VI. the throne, which, for a long course of years preceding, 
ji.Tum possession of the Afghdns. But such 

is the spirit of adulation. TJie family which happens to 
fill the throne when the author writes holds it by divine 
appointment ; and all opposition to them, at whatever 
previous time, is treated as revolt, contumacy, or rebel- 
lion. 

Islam Shah made an attempt to settle all the affairs 
of his kingdom on a regular systematic plan.* He en- 
deavoured to concentrate aU power in his own person. 
“ He deprived the Amirs of all their war elephants,” 
says Abdal Kddcr, “ leaving them perhaps only a bad 
female one for carriage.” His tents and tho screens 
enclosing them were of a red colour. He appropriated 
to himself the whole revenues of his kingdom instead 
of scattering them by assignations; and paid his soldiers 
wholly in money, instead of keeping up the practice of 
the daffli, or giving them horses furnished by govern- 
ment and branded with a stamp to distinguish them, a 
mode which Shir Shah had employed. Reports came in 
to him regularly from every part of his territories ; and 
in return, he wrote mandates concerning every matter 
and thing, whether relating to religion, civil govern- 
ment or revenue, descending to the minutest details in 
all that concerned the army or cultivators, tribesmen or 
merchants. To these mandates, whether agreeable to 
the law or not, it was necessary to conform in their 
minutest particulars. No reference to KAzi or Mufti 
was allowed, 

Early in his reign, he stationed large bodies of troops, 
consisting generally of five thousand horse each, in dif- 
ferent parts of his dominions. He seems to have kept up 
something like a standing army, which his plan of bring- 
ing all revenue directly into the public treasury must 
have assisted him in doing. He was anxious to keep 
the dread of his power unceasingly before his great 
• Tar, Bed. f. 156, 
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officers : and justice in civil cases was administered not chap. it. 
by the Mufti or Kdzi, but by a Munsif or Amin. 

“ Every Friday,” says Abilal Kdder, “ tbe great Amirs 
of five thousand, ten thousand and twenty thousand 
horse, pitched a lofty tent with eight balls*, and placed 
on a throne a slipper of Selim Shah’s, with a c[uiver 
which he had given to the Sirdar, First of all the 
commander of the army, then the Civil Judge f, called JusUce. 
Amin, and afterwards all others in turn, offered obei- 
sance to it, by bowing towards it with the utmost 
reverence ; after which, every one went and seated him- 
self in his place. A secretary! then came forward and 
read distinctly and fully, a code of regulations extend- 
ing to eighty sections § of paper, more or less. In this 
code was found a direction for every case of difficulty; 
and all were obliged to conform rigidly to its injunc- 
tions. If it happened that any Amir acted contrary to 
them, the secretary sent a report of the circumstance 
to the Court, and an answer was forthwith received, 
with orders for the death or ruin of the offender as a 
punishment. These forms continued to be observed till 
the end of Selim Shah’s reign. The author of this 
work, in the year n. 956, being young, and in the 
countiy of BijwArah, a dependency of Bidna, went with 
his maternal grandfather, on whom be the mercy of the 
Almighty, to the camp of Ferid Taran, a commander 
of five thousand, and saw this form and ceremony ob- 
served.” II 

There seems to have been a considerable degree of Account of 
religious ebullition at this time in Hindustdn, as often and 
happens in disturbed periods. An instance of it is re- Mehdevis. 
corded, in which Isldm Shah had some concern. One 
Sheikh Hasan, a favourite scholar or disciple of the 
celebrated Sheikh Selim Chishti of Sikri, having at- 


* Hesht sargheh. 
t Munsif. 

% DaMr. 


§ Band. 

II Tar. Bedauni, ff. ]S6, 167. 
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tained great distinction, himself undertook the ofSce of 
training aspirants in the road of spiritual knowledge in 
the city of Bidna. On his d^th, he was succeeded in his 
saintly influence by his son Sheikh Aldi, a man of great 
attainments in learning and in the knowledge of spiritual 
things, who continued to draw many followers around 
him, and sustained the reputation of the school. 

It so happened that Sheikh Abdalla Nidzi, an Afghdn, 
and also favourite scholar of Sheikh Selim Chishti, 
having returned from the pilgrimage of Mekka, came 
and settled in Bidna. In the course of his travels, 
which had extended into Arabia, Persia, Khordsdn and 
Transoxiana, he had imbibed the opinions of the sect 
of Mehdevis*, which at that period appear to have 
been extensively diffused. Sheikh Aldi, who met him, 
was delighted with his manners and conversation ; and • 
gradually adopted, in their full extent, the new doctrines, 
which in many respects agree with those of the Sufis, 
renouncing those of his father and former religious 
teachers. 

The founder of this sect, which added another to the 
many that have divided the Musulmans, was Syed 
Muhammed, a native of JuAnpiir, born about A. n. 847 ; 
but whose religious mission extended from 887 to 910, 
when he died at Farra in Khorisdn.f He professed to 
be the Mehdi, the Comforter or Paraclete, promised alike 
by the Christian and Muhammedan religions ; and his 
followers pretended that the truth of his mission was 
proved by numerous miracles. The leading articles of 
their faith were, that he was indeed the promised 
Mehdi, whom it was necessary to love and follow ; all 
who did not being infidels ; that his inspiration, like that 

'* Tills sect extended into the of the sect even gave rise to a kind 
Dekhan. Ismael Nfizam Shah of of religious war. Ibid. pp. 277, 
Ahmednagar was led by his Mi- 278. 

Ulster Jem&l Khan to join it. Fe- t a. n. 910. ; Zikadeh, IQ. (a.d. 
ridita, vol. iii. p. 277. This was in 1505, April 23.) 

Ferishta’s own time. The progress 
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of Moses, was derived directly from Grod, without the ciur.ir. 
intermediate agency of angels; that the Mehdi and 
Muhammed were equal in Authority; and that none of 
the Hadis, or traditional sayings of Muhammed, were 
true, unless confii’med by the Koran or by the Mehdi, 
to whom alone was committed the task of admitting 
souls into bliss, or consigning them to misery. The 
mission of Muhammed and of the Mehdi were for pur- 
poses quite distinct from each other; that of the former 
being to preach the laws of faith ; that of the latter, 
the commands and rules for the practice of good works. 

The Koran revealed to Muhammed was to be explained 
by the Mehdi. He taught that it was possible to see 
God even in this world — by a total oblivion of self in 
holy meditation, followed, in the progress of pious 
abstraction, by a moral or spiritual death. In this pro- 
gress towards the Divine or Beatific vision they marked 
out several stages, in the last of which the successful 
devotee, losing his identity, became united with the 
Deity. In the course of this progress, he ceased read- 
ing the Koran, which, with every other study, became 
superfluous as the mystic vision advanced ; he passed 
or raised the seventy thousand veils that obscure the 
view of things as they really exist ; was blest with the 
sight of heaven and of heU — of the souls of the just 
and of the prophets, before being absorbed into the 
being of God. Such were their chief articles of faith. 

Those relating to works flow naturally from them. As 
they held that worldly wealth or possessions were the 
root of all evil, and that attachment to wives, children, 
relations, or any thing earthly, by diverting the mind 
from things divine, produced infidelity and led to hell, 
the chief of their practical doctrines were the renun- 
ciation of all the world and its gifts, houses, land, 
women, children, silver and gold ; when persecuted, the 
only alternative offered, was to desert their country 
or to have recourse to arms : their conversation was to 
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be only with the virtuous : they were as they advanced 
to quit all society, the better to enjoy uninterrupted me- 
ditation on God, thereby in the end to attain the longed- 
for vision : they were to fight for the Word of God, 
either with the sword of poverty or of prayer, or with 
that of war. To kill an infidel they deemed no crime ; 
and they might lawfully take ample license in retaliation, 
or revenge, of such as molested their sect. Such as had 
only begun their heavenly course were enjoined to read 
the Koran, and to observe the five stated times of prayer. 
The more advanced seem to have been exempted from 
all external observances.* 

Sheikh Abdalla, on his return from the Hej4z, follow- 
ing out the precepts of his new faith, had taken up his 
residence in a garden near Bidna at the Mhdr Tank, a 
neighbourhood frequented by persona of the lowest 
class, and was accustomed himself to repair to it, to 
draw water, and carry it away on his head with un- 
affected humility. When prayer-time came, he col- 
lected a number of individuals of the lowest class, water- 
drawers, carriers of wood and grass-cutters, who lived 
around. Them he instructed with the honest zeal of 
a missionary, and with the eloquence and knowledge of 
a man of letters. His preaching was successful, and 
his patience and unremitting fervour brought in many 
to his fold. 

Sheikh AMi, who was struck with the fervour and unc- 
tion of his teaching soon became persuaded of the truth 
of his doctrines; confessed that this was indeed true re- 
ligion ; recommended it to his followers ; renounced his 
own tenets ; and having humbly joined the new sect, 
deserted his monastery, the rents attached to it and his 
dwelling, and invited his family to follow him to share 
his poverty and humble living; but offering, if they 
were unvnlling to do this, to divide his property with 

* Colonel Miles’o interesting Transactions of Literary Society of 
* Account of Muhammed Mehdi ; Bombay, vol. ii. pp. 281 — 294. 
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them according to the la^v, and then let them go, in chap.ii. 
God’s name. Having removed to the neighbourhood, 
and placed himself under? the spiritual guidance of 
Sheikh Abdalla, he continued his study of the new 
creed, conformed to the rules of the sect, and divided 
all he possessed among the poor. Many of his former ^ 
disciples followed him, and embraced the new doctrines. 

He daily, at the hours of morning and afternoon prayer, 
expounded the Holy Eoran in presence of assembled 
multitudes with such persuasive eloquence, that his 
hearers, catching his enthusiasm, inevitably became 
converts; and hundreds, abandoning their wives and 
families, their goods and possessions, and all that tied 
them to the world, renounced their sins and all evil 
courses, and ranged themselves among the disciples of 
the Mehdevis. All that they possessed they enjoyed 
in common ; or, if any, such as agriculturists or mer- 
chants, continued in their occupations, they made a 
vow to devote a tenth of their income to charity and 
the service of God. In every thing they trusted to 
God. They used no cooking vessels, but when they re- 
ceived a handful of flour mixed it up, just as it was, 
with salt and water, and used it while it lasted. In 
some instances, where they happened to get nothing, 
they were known to fast for two or three days with • 
perfect resignation, without venting a complaint or 
manifesting any indication of suffering. But in spite 
of their destitute condition, they always went armed, 
carrying a sword and shield or other arms, that they 
might repel their enemies. And, wherever they saw 
any person do what was contrary to their notions of 
right, they, in the first instance, mildly warned him to 
desist; but if he persisted, they proceeded to compel 
him by force and violence to alter his conduct. Such 
of the magistrates as had adopted the Mehdevi opinions 
gave their sanction to these proceedings ; so that those 
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of them who disapproved of this outrageous conduct, 
were unable to afford a remedy. 

Sheikh Abdalla, seeing tc'what lengths the unregu- 
lated zeal of Sheikh Aldi was hurrying him, admo- 
nished and chid him gently, and suggested to him the 
propriety of making a pilgrimage to Mekka. Sheildb. 
Alai, in deference to this advice of his spiritual guide, 
but without abating any thing of his usual proceedings, 
set out attended by a retinue of six or seven hundred 
followers.* In passing Khowdspiir, which lies in the 
Jddpdr territory, Khowds Khan, the celebrated Afghan 
chief, who was then stationed on that frontier, came 
out with an honorary procession to meet him, listened 
to his teaching, and became a convert to his opinions. 
But that nobleman, displeased with the violence of 
some of his acts and doctrines, and dreading the con- 
sequence of his principles on the troops, soon gave him 
up ; and A14i, disconcerted by this defection, and in- 
fluenced by various other circumstances, returned to 
Bidna, just about the time when Isldm Shah mounted 
the throne in Agra. The Sheikh was summoned to 
Court among other religious men of the time. But 
there, in defiance of the usage and etiquette of Courts, 
and following the levelling principles of his sect, in- 
stead of the usual salutation to the sovereign, he pro- 
nounced only the ordinary and familiar greeting to an 
equal.f This departure from rule was eagerly seized by 
the icing’s Ministers, who charged the obnoxious inno- 
vator at once with want of reverence to his Majesty, and 
with heresy : and Miilla Abdalla Sultanpiiri, who at that 
time enjoyed the title of Makhddm-al-mulk, after having 
various conferences with him, went so far as to issue a 
fetwa or opinion, declaring him guilty of a capital 
offence. Islam Shah ordered a trial to take place in 

■* Ferishta giyes him 870. j the Tabaidt, 700 or 800; the Nisab- 
Tarikh-e Nizdmij 600 or 700 ; the ndma, 900. 

t Alik-ie-salam. 
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his presence, and before such as vrcre considered to be chap. ii. 
the cliief doctors and unillas of the age. In the course 
of the investigation tbs': ensued, Sheikh Aldi main- 
tained his cause with such superiority of talent over 
them all, and, when he proceeded to explain the mys- 
teries of the Koran, produced such an etfect on Isldm 
Shah himself, that he exclaimed, “ Kay, now. Sheikh, 
give up your peculiar and heterodox fancies, and you 
shall be made Mohtesib of all my kingdom. Hitherto 
you have exercised judgment without permission from 
me; henceforward do so under my authority.” But 
the Sheikh, true to his principles, refused to consent. 

Islam Shah, softening the severity of Miilla Abdalla’s 
decree, ordered him to be banished to Ilindia. f 

Here, such was the extraordinary influence of the 
eloquence and persuasive powers of Aldi, that he soon 
gained over Behdr Khan Sirwdni, the governor, and 
the greater part of his troops to his opinions ; so that 
his guards became his followers. Makhdiim-al-mulk, 
on learning these tidings, filled with saintly rage, 
besought and prevailed upon the King to order him 
back to Delhi, where a council was convened to try him 
once more for the crimes laid to his charge. Before 
this council Makhdiim-al-mulk appeared as his accuser. 

“This man,” said he, “pretends to be the promised 
Mehdi ; he would be Mug of all the earth. Your army 
is attached to him ; your subjects, in the social rela- 
tions of life, deserting their duties as parents, husbands, 
and children, cling to his novelties. The kingdom is 
in danger of falling into the utmost confusion.” Still, 
however, Isldm Shah would not yield to the severe con- 
clusions of his Ulema ; and directed that Alai should be 
sent into Behdr to Sheikh Badeh Tyeb Ddnishmend, by 


* The Mohtesib is the gieat Deklian, f. 11 and that he stopped 
Censor moratn. at Ilindia on his road, 

t The Nisdbnama says, to the — ' 

VOL. II. II 
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and himself set out for the Penjfib. 

Sheikh Badeh, to whom A'’'iii was thps committed, 
had been much followed as a religious guide by Shir 
Shah, the Idng’s father, who held him in such reverence 
that he was accustomed, when the holy man was going 
out, to place the shoes before his feet. Sheikh Badeh, 
long and deeply versed in the theology of his age and 
religion, entirely coincided in opinion with Makhdiim- 
al-mulk, and to that effect wrote his fetwa or decree, 
which was forthwith forwarded by express to Islam 
Shah, who commanded the personal attendance of the 
prisoner. At this period Sheikh Alai was seized with 
a pestilential disease then raging. This malady was 
farther irritated by the fatigue of his long journey to 
the Penjab ; so that, when ho reached the presence of 
the King, he was unable to speak. IslAm Shah, stiU 
desirous to save him, standing by his side, gently ad- 
dressed him: “ Only whisper in my ear,” said the 
prince, “ the promised Mehdi is not come, and be free.” 
■SheiEh Al4i, absorbed in a meditative trance, did not 
heed his words, andTtsl^m, driven to extremity by his 
unrelenting divines, commanded him to be scourged. 
At the tMrd stroke of the lash, says the historian, 
he resigned his soul to his Creator. Isldm Shah 
directed that his body should be interred in the tomb 
of his forefathers.* 

• The account of this transaction passed Besfiwer, on his route to 
is tahen from the Tahah. Akheii, Mekka. See also the Nisabnama-e 
f. 182.; Tar. Niz&mij 221 — Afghanin, if. Some 

223. ; Ferislita, vol. ii. pp. 138 — authors place Aldi’s death in a, h. 
141. See also the Tatikh-e Bed&uni, 9SS.; BedAnni, with more proha- 
ff. l6l — 163. The author Abdal bilityj in a. h. 957. ; Tar, Bed. 
Eader, then very young, was carried f. 167. 
by his father to eee Alai when he 
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CHAPTER III. 

SULTAN FIR^Z SUAH SUB, OBTEN CALLED TUB SUAU-ZADA 
FIllOz KHAN. 

ACCESSION AND UtTBDER OF Finifz SnAII. — AOCOXINT OF lUS UNCLE 
AND SIURDEBEB, UOrXbEZ EDAN. 

On the death of Isldm, or Selim, Shah, the Afghan 
chiefs who were with him at GudMr acknoivledged his 
son Firiiz Khan, then only twelve years of age, as their 
sovereign, and placed him on the throne. Coin was 
struck, and the prayer for the reigning prince offered, 
in his name. But his reign was short. Mobdrez Khan, 
his maternal uncle (the son of Nizdm Khan Siir, Shfr 
Shah’s younger brother), hardened by a guilty ambi- 
tion, on the third day after the death of his cousin 
Isldm Shah, entered the private apartments of the 
palace, with the intention of patting to death the young 
King. Firiiz’s mother, Bibi Bdi*, was the sister of 
Mobarez Khan. On hearing that her brother was 
forcing his way into the harem attended by armed 
men, alarmed at the danger which threatened her son, 
she rushed out, and seizing the hem of his robe, with 
prayers and tears besought him to spare his sister’s 
boy ; offering to convey the youth to some far distant 
land where he would live as a private person, and 
never aspire to be king : or, if that was not allowed her, 
she prayed her brother at least to spare her son’s life, 
though doomed to imprisonment, however severe. But 
Mobdrez, throwing her off, seized the young King, and 
barbarously murdered him in his mother’s arms. 

* This lady is by different writers Bibf Mahi, the last probably by mis* 
called Bibi Bdnu, Bibi Bai, and take. 
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This sad event was an unhappy consequence of the 
affectionate temper of the Queen. IsMm Shah, her late 
husband, who had formed t>e most unfavourable opi- 
nion of Mobdrez Khan, and feared his attempts on the 
life of his son, had repeatedly resolved to put him to 
death, and was as often prevented only by her interven- 
tion and tears. After he had taken to his death-bed, 
the King again told Bibi Bdi that she must choose be- 
tween her brother and her son; that if she valued 
her son’s life, she must suffer her brother to be taken 
out of the way ; that there was no other security for 
the prince. But Bibi Bdi, who thought Isldm’s sus- 
picions unfounded, and that Mobdrez was too much of 
a voluptuary, and too much devoted to idle amuse- 
ment to be ambitious, finally prevailed upon her hus- 
band to spare the future murderer of their son. 

Abul-fazl remarks that Nizdm Khan Siir, the younger 
brother of Shir Shah, loft one son and three daughters, 
and that this son, as well as the husbands of all the 
three daughters, attained the regal dignity. The son 
of Mohdrez Khan now became king by bis crime ; one 
of the daughters had married the late King Isldm Shah ; 
another married Ahmed Khan Sur, the viceroy of the 
Pcnjdb; and the third, Ibrdhim Khan Sdr, both of 
whom, in their turns, we shall see proclaimed Kings 
of Delhi.* 

■* The authorities to be consulted f. 91. ; Tar. Bedauni, f. 170.; Pe- 
for this short reign are the Tar. rishta, yol. ii, p. 14)1. ; Khol. ul 
Niz. ff. 2SS, SS8. ; AkbernS.nia, Tow. f. 384. ; Khufl Khan^ f. 6l. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SULTAK MUIIAMMED SHAH ADEL St5e, OFTEN CALLED ADBLI. 

ACOESsroN OP mobIrez khan, or sultan muhammed snAJT. — ms 

CHARACTER. DEATH OP SEKANDER KHAN PIRMULI AT THE DEB- 

Bi,B. EEVOLT AND DEFEAT OP Titj KHAN. — CHABACTEK OP THE 

inHIBTEB nfurf. — SPREAD OP DISAPPEOTION. — EEVOLT OP IBbA- 
nflt KHAN IN BiAnA. — HE TAKES DELm AND AOBA, AND ASSUMES 
THE SOVEBEIGNTT. — DISTRACTED STATE OP THE EMPIEE. — EE- 
VOLT OP AHMED KHAN IN THE PENJIb — OPPOSED AT PARBA BY 
IDnIllfM KHAN, TPXrOM HE DEPBATS. — OCCUPIES AGRA AND DEL- 
HI. — DECLARED EBIPEEOB BP THE APGhAn NOBLES. — HUmAtuN 

ENTERS THE PENJAb GENERAL BIBAj)! KHAN DEFEATS THE 

AFGhAnS on the SATLEJ. HUhAyUN DEFEATS AND EXPELS 

AHMED KHAN. — IBRAnfM AGAIN TAKES THE FIELD. — ADVANCE 

OP MUHAMSIED SHAh’S FORCES UNDER nflltJ WHO DEFEATS 

IDRAnfll, AND BESIEGES HIM IN DiAnA. — REVOLT OF MUHAMMED 
KHAN IN BENGAL. — RETREAT OF HIMlJ PROM BiAnA TOWARDS 
BEHAr. — PLIGHT, AND PATE OP IBRAnfM KHAN. — nfilll} JOINS 
MUHAMMED SHAH NEAR KALPL — DEFEATS AND DESTROYS THE 

ARMY OF BENGAL. — HUmAyUN AT DELm. HIS DEATH. — hAmt} 

SENT AGAINST AKBBR. HE OOOUPIES AGRA AND DELHI. — IS 

DEFEATED, AND KILLED AT pAnIPAT. — SUBVERSION OP THE 
AFGhAn dynasty. — DEFEAT, AND DEATH OF MUHAMMED SHAH 
IN BEhAr. — HIS GH.\.BACTER. — mS SON ShAr SHAH. — REMARKS 
ON THE AFGhAn DYNASTY IN INDIA. — COMPETITORS FOR THE bO- 
VEBEIGNTY AT THE TIME OF HUJiAyUN’S RESTORATION. 

After this detestable murder, Mob^rez Khan mounted 
the throne, with the consent of the nobles and vazirs 
who were on the spot, under the title of Sultan Mu- 
hammed Shah xidel, or the Just, an epithet which the 
common people changed into Adeli; or, by a farther 
corruption, into Andli, or “ the Blind.” 

Sultan Muhammed possessed no qualities fitted to 
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iDn,ko him a good king or a good man. lie was grossly 
ignorant, and hated learning, lie paid little attention 
to public affairs, spending the greater part of his time 
in the recesses of the harem, wholly giveJa up to sensual 
indulgence and debauchery, varied only by the amuse- 
ments of music and dancing. In music he is said to 
have acquired uncommon proficiency ; and we hardly 
discover another commendable trait in his character. 
He was fond of low pleasures and of low companions, 
who flattered him and confirmed him in his vices. 

In his expenditure he was childishly profuse. Having 
heard talcs of the magnificence and generosity of Sultan 
Muhammed Toghlak, he became ambitious of rivalling 
him, and several times threw open the doors of his 
treasury, when he bestowed largesses lavishly on the 
common people, in the vain hope of gaining their af- 
fection. With a similar object he made a practice, in 
going through the streets of a town, to shoot goldeu- 
headed arrows ; and the person into whoso house they 
fell or who found them, on bringing them back, was 
presented with the sum of five hundred tangas* in 
money. But these practices he did not long persist in. 

On his accession he bestowed the olSce of vasir and 
lieutenant of the palace, with the chief management of 
aGEairs, on Shemshir Khan, who had been a slave of 
Shir Shah, and was the younger brother of the cele- 
brated Khow&s Khan ; Boulat Khan Nouh^i, a new 
convert and his prot4g4, was raised to rank, and got 
charge of the Nouhdnis ; and HfmiiBak^, a Hindu, was 
raised to offices of high trust, and soon became the 
Minister who exercised the most commanding authority. 

Such appointments were not likely to conciliate the 
haughty Afghan chiefs who were near the throne, and 
thought themselves not much below it. Discontent 
spread on every side. Sultan Muhammed was hated, 


* About 501 . 
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and, what for a king was more dangerous, he was de- chap. iv. 
spised. The government had lost the vigorous hand 
that directed it during th^ two late reigns. The general 
discontent was' attended oy its natural concomitant, a 
spirit of insubordination ; and a disposition to revolt 
began to show itself from the very first month of his 
reign, and spread extensively, more especially among 
the Xing’s own nearest connections of the Siir family ; 
insomuch that, ere long, the kingdom was in reality 
broken doAvn into a variety of deferent states. That 
discord which had always been the bane of the Afghans 
in India reappeared in full operation.* 

An incident which occurred in the palace soon after 
the accession of the Sultan to the throne marked the Khan 
crisis of this spirit. Sultan Muhammed, who did not fho'^epbir. 
often appear in public, having one day held a public *• » 96^* 
derbdr in the fort of Gudliar, proceeded, in presence of 
his most distinguished nobles, to make a distribution 
of various jdglrs. Among the rest, the government of 
Kanduj, which was held by Shah Muhammed Firmuli, 
a nobleman of an eminent Afghan family, was taken 
from him, and conferred on Sirraast Khan Sirpani, 
also an Afghdn, but of inferior note.f Sekander Khan, 
Kirmuli’s son, a youth of handsome mein, but of a 
lofty and impatient temper, who, as well as his father, 
was present when this arrangement was announced, 
exclaimed, “ What, are things come to such a pass, that 
our estate is to be given to a set of Sirpani dog- 
merchants?” at the same time audibly hurting some- 
thing about the field of battle. His father’, who was 
nnwcll, chid him for indulging in such language, and 
attempted to restrain his impetuosity, but in vain. 

Turning on his father, he asked him if ho had forgotten 
that Shir Shah, intending to put him to death, had 

* Tar. Niz. f. 22S. ; Tab. Akb. f Kbftfi Khan says, one who had 
f. 184. ; Tar. Bed. f. 171. i Akber- made a hade of selling dogs, which 
ndnia, f. 98. does not seem piobable. 

1x4 
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kept him in an iron cage, from which he had been 
released only at the intercession of Sclhn Shah ? Did 
he not see that it was now (±ice more the plan of the 
Siir family to bring ruin on tuem and their race ? Was 
he blind, or was he so dastardly as tamely to submit 
to such contemptuous treatment ? This violent conduct 
occasioned considerable confusion in the Derbar. Sir- 
mast Khan, a tall and powerful man, approached 
Sekander in a conciliating manner, saying, “ My son, 
why all those hard words?” at the same time laying 
his hand soothingly on the young man’s shoulder, but 
intending to secure him and make him prisoner. 
Sekander, aware of his object, drew his dagger, and 
plunged it into the breast of Sirmast, who fell lifeless 
on the ground. The uproar and confusion upon this 
became extreme. Sekander, infuriated with passion, 
drew his sword and attacked those nobles near him 
who attempted to secure his person, killing some, and 
wounding others. The King, availing himself of the 
disorder that prevailed, made his escape into the 
harem, when the doors were barred behind him. He 
was followed by Sekander, who made an attempt to 
force his way in, but it was too late. Several Amirs, 
drawing their swords, prevented Sekander’s escape, 
while he continued for some time to slash around him 
like a" mad man. At last Ibrdhim Khan Siir, who had 
married Adeli’s sister, wounded him with his sword, 
and other Amirs rushing on, overpowered him and put 
him to death. Doulat Khan Nouhdni, at the same time, 
with one blow of his sabre, slew Shah Muhammed 
Firmuh, the unhappy and innocent father. The whole 
affair lasted upwards of half an hour.* 

It is said that Ttvj Khan Kerdni, the brother of that 
Suleimdn Khan Kerdni who afterwards ruled Bengal 
under the name of Ali Shahf , as he was coming out of 

* Tab. Abb. f. 185 . ; Tav. Niz. t Rathei perhaps of Hazrat Ali, 
ff. 171, 17^. 1 Niaibn&ma, f. I16. for he seems to have declined the 

name of king. 
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the fort of Gudliar that morning after haying attended chap iv. 
the levee, happened to meet Shah Muhammed Khan 
Firmuli, who was then oil his way to the Derbdr, and 
as they onterea into con-^rsation, told him, that affairs 
were going on so ill, and were managed by such con- 
temptible agents, that he was resolved to return no more 
to the Court, but to set out and see what could be done 
elsewhere ; and he invited Firmuli to go along with him 
and join him in the adventure. This Shah Muhammed 
declined, and went on to the fatal meeting — while Tdj 
Khan, hearing in the course of the day what had oc- 
curred, made his escape from Gudliar the same evening, 
and took the road of Bengal with his followers. As 
soon as it was known that he had left the city, Adeli 
sent a strong force to pursue him, and himself followed 
soon after, and overtook the Khan at Chibra-Mow*, 
where he defeated him ; but TAj Khan, effecting his 
escape, retreated to Ohundr. As he marched through 
the country, he seized such of Adeli’ s collectors of the 
revenue as fell in his way, and took possession of all the 
public money and other property on which he could lay 
his hands, with an hundred elephants. He was soon 
joined by his brothers Imad, Suleimdn and Khwdja 
EUas, who held perganas on the banks of the Ganges, 
and in Khowdspur-Tanda ; and no longer concealed his 
views, but appeared in open rebellion.f 

Meanwhile Adeli, who had moved from Gudliar to 
Chundr, advanced to chastise the Kerdnis. The two 
armies met on the opposite banks of the Ganges, and 
faced each other for some time, but without engaging. 

At last Himd, who was now high in the King’s confi- 

* Chibra-Mow, which la notin Agra,and thirty from Kanauj, which 
the maps, is a town of the Ddab ; is probably correct. It is a de. 

Briggs reads eight, Dow, eighty pendency of Kanauj, and was the 
miles from Agia. Another copy of birthplace of the author of the 
Perishta, reads eighty miles from Insbd-e Medharam, Tar. Bed. 

Agra, and sixty fiom Laknou j the 171 , 172. 

Tab. Akh. f. 185, has foity kos flora t As above. 
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dence, made a pi’opoaal, that if ho were allowed to take 
a few elephants'*', he would undertake to cross the river, 
to attack the enemy, and to destroy tlie^n. The King 
acceded to his request ; and Kimti having led his troops 
over the river, engaged the Kerdnis in a battle, 'which, 
though desperately contested, ended in a complete vic- 
tory. Tdj Khan was fortunate enough to escape into 
Bengal, where, at no very distant period, he gained pos- 
session of the throne. 

Humi, the Minister of Adeli, who was thus successful, 
was a Hindu, and in spite of -the prejudiced and partial 
representations of the historiana of the house of Taimur, 
must have been a man of extraordinary capacity. lie 
is represented, indeed, by Abulfazl as having owed his 
rise to the vices of Addi, and as being one of those low 
time-servers and flatterers, whose elevation is gained by 
indulging that love of gossip, slander, and scandal, in 
which the great too often delight 5 and his elevation is 
given as a proof, what mean creatures can rise to the 
highest dignity, by studying the humours of those above 
them. He was, we are told, totally devoid of the ordi- 
nary qualities that lead to fortune. He had to struggle 
against the disadvantages of low birth, a mean person, 
and want of address; being originally a shopkeeper f in 
Rewdri, a town of Mewdt ; and, by extraction, of the 
caste of Dhiisir, the meanest class of Hindu shop- 
keepers. By his low 'wit and pleasantry, says the un- 
friendly historian, he rose from obscurely selling his 
worthless wares in a narrow lane among his wretched 
companions, to be employed as a purveyor J by Selim 
Shah; and having attracted his notice by his activity 
and his knowledge of business, he was taken into the 
royal service, gradually came to enjoy a share of the 

* Ekhalqdifilra,kehcli8ndzinjfr he was made Modi-e-Sirkdi’, an 
bashed ; Tar. Bed. office, probably, neatly coircspond- 

t Baqkl. ing to that of puiveyor, f. 284, 

i The Kholaset ul Towdrfklt eays 
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royal confidence, and was employed in many iuijiorLant. e tfAP. iv . 
transactions, in both the political and revenue depart- 
ments. In the offices which he filled when so promoted, 
he is accused o^ bringing'* nutubers to misery, while ho 
pretended to be acting only from zeal for his master’s 
service, though in truth he was busy all the while en- 
riching himself from the property of the oppressed, and 
by his misdeeds was whetting the axe against his master 
and himself. His pains and assiduity as a spy and an 
informer, a set of men too dangerously encouraged by 
those in power, is said to have gained him the favour of 
the late king, Selim Shah, by whom, among other offices 
of trust, he was raised to that of Superintendent of 
Bazars'*', which includes an extensive exorcise of police 
duties. 

When Sultan Muhaimncd Shah Adeli usurped the 
throne, being altogether igiioruut of husinesa, IHinii, 
who, from his offioo, had fi’cqucnt access to him, by Ids 
address and insinuation, and by relieving him from the 
drudgery of husincas, contrived to become so xiacful, 
nnd to gain so complete an ascendency over the king’s 
mind, that ho was soon elevated to the highest rank, 
hccame Prime Minister, and the whole duties of govern- 
ment gradually devolved upon him, Adeli, in I’colity, 
retaining only the name of king. Himii placed and 
displaced officers, gave and resumed j^girs at pleasure, 
with absolute power. He got possession of the royal 
elephants, as well as of the treasures which had been 
accumulated by the last two kings, and he freely ex- 
pended what they had collected. In this way, it is 
affirmed, he gained for himself a number of low and 
sordid adherents, who looked up to and worshipped him 
as their only hope and reliance. He bore for some time 
the title of Basant Kdi, and afterwards assumed that of 
Eaja, vainly decking himself with the lofty title of Raja 
Vikramdjit. 


Slicikliji-Dnzir, T.u. Bocl. 
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In all tills, tlicrc is certainly much prejudice and mis- 
representation ; for even A.bnlfazl is forced lo give uii- 
•willing testimony, that in the Cabinet he^lirccted affairs 
of state and the business of t*lic country with singular 
success ; and that though his frame was so feeble that 
he could not ride on horseback, and even in the field 
was forced to be carried about in a litter or on an 
elephant, yet such was his spirit that be maintained 
stout contests with the enemies of his King, and, by his 
determined courage, was victorious in many battles, and 
achieved exploits worthy of the highest reputation. 
The truth is, that he was a man who had raised himself 
from a low rank by great and commanding talents ; who 
was eminent both as a statesman and a general ; and who 
sustained the throne of a worthless prince in difficult 
times, hated and envied by the nobles as a man of no- 
thing, and detested by the Musuhnans of all parties as an 
infidel and a Pagan, who stood in their way ou the road 
to power. To add to these misfortunes, ho has been 
harshly treated by the writers of the opposite party, the 
only historians of the times, for what, in his situation, 
was a merit, — his having long been the prop of the 
Afghdn dynasty, and the most formidable enemy of the 
line of Taimur. In person, as wc have said, he is re- 
presented as having been of mean deportment, hard- 
favoured, and of low stature. He never wore a sword, and 
was unable to ride on horseback. Yet, with all his dis- 
advantages, such were his good fortune and valour that 
he gained two and twenty battles for the King, whose 
cause he espoused against the various AfghW pre- 
tenders to the throne, and secured a complete ascend- 
ency over them all, establishing, with every class of 
men, the highest reputation for courage and conduct in 
the field and ability in the Cabinet. * 


* Compaie Akbernima, f. 92.; f. 184.; Tar. Beddunt f. 171.; 
Tar. Niz. fp. SSS, 4. ; Tab. Akb. Kboldsct ul Tow. f. 384u This last 
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Perhaps the choice of a llinclu Minister, howcvci' 
odious to the Afgluius, was a measure of aomul policy 
in a dissipated and depraved prince like Adeli. hh’om 
the aspect of the times, ilf is clear that such a inounveh 
could not have raised any great Afght'iu noble to the 
power enjoyed by Ili'mii, without exposing himself to 
the risk of being dethroned by his own servant. Nothing 
of the kind was to be apprehended from a liurable and 
almost despised Pagan, whose consequence depended 
altogether on that of his patron.^ 

The timely vigour of Himii succeeded in quelling the 
rebellion of Tdj Khan Kcriiiii; “ but," says the historian, 
“ rebellion had roused herself fi’om her deep slumber, 
and the line of firm and wcll-compuclcd policy of Shir 
Shah, and of the steady and stern oonnnand of vSoli'ui 
Shah was snapped, so that every whci'o things loll into 
disorder.” Adoli was at once hated and deH])ised. The 
govci'Jiors of provinces were ])owcrfnl, and poHsesscul 
armies entirely uiidor their controid. 'I'Ik' HtispiclouH 
temper of Adeli hastened the crisis. I laving conceived 
doubts of the fidelity of Ibi’fihi'in Khan Sur his cousin, 
the son of Glnlzi Khan Siir, an uncle of Shir Shah, he 
had resolved to arrest him. Ibrdhim's wife, a sister of 
the King’s, having got intimation of this intention, com* 
municated it to her husband, who, in consequence, fled 
in disguise from Chundr to his father Ghdzi Khan, the 
governor of Bidna and Ilinddun. Adeli despatched Isa 
Khan Nidzi in pursuit to chastise him. They met near 
Kalpi ; an action took place’, in which Ibrdhim had the 
advantage, and defeated Isa Khan. lie now openly 
threw off his allegiance ; and collecting an army in his 
father’s government was soon able to march towards 
Delhi, of which he took possession, ascended the throne, 

does Mm justice. See also Ferishta, zdm-ed-din Ahmed, and oouM hardly 
vol. ii. who, as usual, follows Ni- have a better guide in general. 

* Tar. Niz, f. 224. 
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BooicYi. and assumed the title and all the ensigns of royalty. 
a.Zum. Pursuing his success, ho next marched towards Agra, 
osBumcB the which also he reduced, as well as many of the adjoining 

sovereisnty. ^ig^rictS.* / 

On receiving the news of this alarming revolt in the 
very centre of his dominions, which threatened to de- 
prive him of his most important provinces and of the 
kingdom itself, Adeli, instead of following the Kerdnis 
to complete their ruin, hastily began his march from 
Chundr towards Agra. When he reached the Jamna, 
he was met by an envoy from Ibrdhtm, craving forgive- 
ness, and offering to submit once more to the TCing, pro- 
vided his Majesty would send to his camp Rdi Hasan 
Khan Jilwdni, Behdr Khan Sirwdni, who now held the 
title of Azim Humayun, and some other chiefs of dis- 
tinction, at once to receive his submission, and guaran- 
tee his safety. Adeli gladly agreed to this request, iu 
which he saw an end of the contest. But the deputed 
nobles, whether they were from the first in concert with 
Ibrdhim, or whether they were gained over only after 
reaching his camp and conferring with him, in the end 
joined the rebel, who stood much higher than the King 
in the general estimation. Adeli, thus betrayed, finding 
himself unable to meet his antagonist in the field, re- 
treated, first to Panna, and then to Chuniir, abandoning, 
for the present, Agra and the neighbouring provinces of 
Hindustan to his rival, who assumed the style of Sultan 
Ibrdhim Sfir. The events that rapidly followed com- 
pelled Adeli to confine his attention for some time to 
the task of retaining Behdr and the provinces to the east 
of the Ganges, where he appears to have firmly esta- 
blished his authority.f 

Distracted But the misfortunes of Adeli were not confined to 
successful rebellion of Ibrdhim. Disaffection and 
revolt had spread into all the more distant provinces. 

* Tab. Akb. f. 185. ; Tar. Bed. t Tab. Akb. ff. 172, 173. ; Ak- 
ff. 172, 173. bernima, f. 92. 
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Three other viceroys, the governor of the Penjub, the 
governor of Malwa, and the governor of I'engal, all nt 
the same time aspired to independent power j so that, 
at this crisis, t^ie dominions of Shir Sluili, by the feuds 
among his family, were divided among five /Vfgln'ui 
kings ; Adeli possessed Behsiv, Judnpiir and great part 
of the country east of the Ganges ; Sultan Ibriihun Siir 
held Delhi, Agra, the Doab and the provinces west of 
the Jamna, as low down as Kalpi; Ahmed Khan Siir, 
who assumed the title of Sultan Sekander Shah, onjoj'ed 
the Penjdb; Shujaa, generally called Saztbval Iflitm, 
the kingdom of Malwa, and Sultan Muhammed Bhiih 
Siir, the kingdom of Bengal ; for which he had probably 
even already a competitor in Tdj Khan Keriini. 

The first of these princes who now marched to in- 
vade the dominions of his noighhmivs, was Ahmed 
Khan Siir *, also a cousin of Shir Shah, and who, like 
IbrAldm, had married a sister of Adeli. I hi Imil I'oi’ 
some time enjoyed tlio government of the I’enjiil), and 
now, in the utterly disorganised stale of the Algliiin 
monarchy, I’csolvcd, like other membcr.s oi' the Siir 
family, to sot up for himself, and not coutonb with the 
possession of his own province, aspired to the throne of 
Delhi. Ilaving conciliated the dilTcrcnt nobles who 
possessed influence in the Penjdb, and especially Tdtdr 
Khan Kdsi, Haihat Khan and Kaslb Ivhan Taghiichi, 
who had been Selim Shah’s chief officers in that pro- 
vince, all of whom regarded Adeli with contempt and 
disgust, he assumed the title of Sekander Shah f, and 
at the head of ten or twelve thousand well-appointed 
horse and a large attendance of less regular followers, 
marched towards Delhi and Agra. His cousin, Sultan 
Ibrdhlm Sur, who was now in possession of aU the pro- 
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* According to the Kholdset ul sabndniR, f. 117, more correctly 
Towarikh, f. 286, he was brother’s make him his uncle’s son. 
son to Shir Shah, and Ferishta calls f Sultan Sekander, Khol. iil To- 
him his nephew. But the Tar. Niz. wdrikh. 
f. 2S5. ; the Tar. Bed., end the Ni- 
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vinces around those capitals, marched out to oppose 
him -with ranch parade and splendour, at the head of 
an army of seventy or eighty thousand horse excellently 
equipped, in which there ysra^ a remarkable number of 
of&cei’s of high rank.* lie is said to have bestowed on 
not fewer than two hundred the privilege of having 
rich kanats or screens round their tents, even in the 
royal camp, the Alem and tiigh standards, and the right 
of having the nakdra or kettle-drum. 

The armies met at Farra, about ten kos from Agra. 
Sekandor Shah, struck with the great superiority in 
numbers, as well as ■with the composition of the army 
of his rival, became desirous of entering into a ncgoci- 
ation, and sent to propose a compromise, expressing his 
willingness to retire from Ibrtihhn’s dominions; that 
that prince should have absolute possession of Delhi 
and j?^ra, with their dopoudant provinces, and whatever 
he could conquer to the eastward of them ; and on the 
other hand, that Sekandor Shah should be acknowledged 
as sovereign of the Penjdb, Multdn and the neighbour- 
ing territory ; and that the whole of the Afghdns should 
unite, and make a common cause in repelling Humdyun 
and his Tartars, should they pass the Indus. Tlie two 
armies, composed of fellow-countrymen and relations, 
■were delighted at the prospect of this accommodation. 
But dif5.culties were started, and Sultan Ibrdhim, trusting 
to ,tbe superiority of his numbers, broke off tbe negooi- 
ation, and left the quarrel to be decided by tbe fate of 
a battle. This was not long delayed. The vigorous 
charge of Sekander’s left wing, which routed the right 
of the enemy and pursued them as far as Agra, decided 
the day. Ibrahim, seeing that the defeat of his army 
was complete, effected his escape to Sambhal. Sekan- 

* Kh&a Khan says that there Husein Khan JilwAni, &c. : Tar. 
were fifty *or sixty Atniis in his Niz. f. 225. j Tab. Akb. ff‘ 185, 
army. Among these were chiefs of I8<}. ; Akberndma, f. .9S, ; Tai. Dc<l. 
high distinction, especially HfLji if, 174, 175. 

Khan Sultan, the ruler of Alnar, 
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(ler Shiili, following up liis violoiy, made liiinsclf 
master of Agra and of Delhi, and was soon in ])os‘^<'hsinn 
of the whole extent of country from Iho IiuliH fo (he 
Ganges. ^ * 

Successful thus far, Sekanclcr was desirons of e.'-fa* 
Wishing his I’ight to the tlu-ono by the appeanuioe a( 
least of a free election by his countrymen. For this 
purpose, soon after his arrival iu Agra, he prepared a 
magnificent banquet, to which he invited all (he chiefs 
of the AfgliAn i-aco. When assembled, he told them 
tliat ho regarded hhnsclf as but one of their nuiulicr, 
and claimed no kind of su])cviority over the <dhor 
leaders of his countrymen. JIo remarked to them that 
among the Afglnin.s, Sultan Behli'd hud riiised his (rlhij 
of Lodi to honour and ropididicm ; that Shir Shall had, 
in like manner, reuderod the tribe of !4iir illustrious} 
that these disLiiignishcd ])i*hieos, by living in harmony 
with the tribesmen of their nation and enltivaling Ihi'i)* 
affection, had clone great tilings ; \vhil<* (heir .siieis-ssois, 
Sultan Jbriihhn Lodi, and Muhammod Sladi Adeli, l>y 
following a different cour.se, hail involvuil theii' kingdoms 
in ruin and misery.} that, at present, elvil diseord and 
civil war prevailed on every .side among the Afghatus, 
circumstances the more to bo deplored, ns their im- 
placable enemy ITurmiyun, who had now compiered 
Kdhul and had no longer any brothers who could thwart 
his designs, was ready to poui* down upon them ivilli 
the whole force of his dominions, and to j-cnji the fruit, 
of their infatuation ; that the only hope of the Afghans 
lay in union ; that if they consented to lay aside private 
feuds and act in concert like a band of brothoi’s, they 
could still repel the son of Bdber; that theii’ interest 
was the same ; that they had one corainou cause ; that he 
had called them together to consult in common for the 

* IbiShim escaped fijst to EtAwa, accounts of till* battle arc given. 1 
and thence to Savnblial. Diffoiont follow tliat of Ded.'inni, 
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common good ; that at such a crisis, all personal claims to 
superiority must cease ; that he appeared among them 
only as a private individual, and invited them to choose, 
as their leader, the man Avho,‘ from his tfilciits, was best 
fitted to give unity to their great national efibrts, and to 
lead them to victory ; and that to such a person, whoever 
he might be, selected by their free choice, he was ready 
at once to swear allegiance, and to humble himself as 
his most faithful subject. The assembly, with one 
voice, called out that Sekandcr Shah, the worthy cousin 
of Shir Shah, was the wished-for person, and that he 
alone should bo their leader and sovereign. They then 
proceeded to take a solemn oath to be faithful to him, 
and to live in peace and unanimity among themselves ; 
and having seated him on the throne of Agra, they pre- 
sented to him the usual congratulations and olferings, 
as their King. But the distribution of honours and 
jdgira that followed, soon put to flight all tboir wiso 
and virtuous resolutions, and once more introduced dis- 
cord and heart-burnings into the camp of the Afghans. 

When Sokander, having settled affairs at the capital 
and subdued the provinces around it, was preparing to 
pursue still farther the advantages he had gained over 
Saltan Ihrdhim, and had even a fair prospect of attack- 
ing Adeli, and gaining possession of the rich kingdoms 
of Behdr and Bengal, to which he was about to direct his 
march, the unwelcome news arrived that Humdyun, 
secure in the throne of Kdhul, was on his march to 
recover the Peiijdb itself, which he had entered, and 
occupied a large portion of the country. It is probable 
that Sekander, when he set out for Agra, had removed 
the most efficient part of the military force of the 
Penjab. To protect a country that was the seat of his 
power, and to check the progress of an invader whose 
success would be alike fatal to all the Afghan candi- 
dates for power, Sekander, without loss of time, de- 
spatched Tdtdr Khan and Haibat Khan with forty 
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tliousazul horse. IL is only necessniy in this Io 
observe tliafc these generiils wei-e detejited on (he SiUlej 
at Maclifwara Hiram Khan Avith great los^i, iiikI ro- 
ti-eated tOAvartls Delhi. Slikauder, collecting his Avhole 
force, was soon able to oppose the invadens willi an 
army of seventy thousand men, and checkc'd IJiriinfs 
advance, near Sirhend. Here, however, Hiram having 
been reinforced by the arrival of Iluinayun in person, 
a great battle Avas fought which proved unfavourable 
to Sekander. That prince Avas forced to take refuge 
among the ScAvillik inonntaius, Avhcrc lie maintained a 
position for some time, and even overran n great jzor- 
tiou of the Pcnjdb in the beginning of Akber’s reign. 
Hut, being again bard pressed, he was compelled to 
abandon that coimtj’y, and found his Avay to Hengal, 
Avhovo ho succeeded in sei/ang the ruins of goverimu'iil, 
but soon after died. 

No sooner did Sultan Ibrjihfm Stir aseerttiin that 
Sekandev haddotacJicdtho strengtli of lus army towaials 
the PenjAb, than, leaving his retreat in S.uuhhal, he 
crossed ^the Ganges, and dii'ccted liis znareh towaials 
Kalpi, resolved to recruit his army, and to attempt to 
regain the kingdom. It so hnpjzeucd tluit, at the very 
same time, Mnharamod Shah Adeli, influenced by the 
same motives, and burning to recover the tcrritoiy that 
ho had lost, had detached llimfi, now his Prime Minister, 
from Chundr with a formidable army, five hundred 
elephants and a poAverful train of artillery, to occupy 
Agra and Delhi. Ilimii, on arriving near Kalpi, en- 
countered Sultan Ibrahim, Avho Avas already once more 
at the head of a considerable force of Alghdns, Nou- 
haiiis and Zemfiidare of Diana, and made an attempt 
to surprise Himd by iiigbt at Khamva, about ton kos 
from Bidna. After a severe contest, Ibrdinm, being 
defeated, Avas compelled to take shelter in that fortress, 
in which he Avas immediately shut up, and besieged by 
Ilimd. His father Ghdzi Khan contrived, hoAvever, to 
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supply Llie pkce with provisions avIuuIi he sent from 
Hintlauu by the neighbouring hills.'*' 

While Ilimii Avas thus employcfl, Muhammctl Tvlmn 
Siir f, — also a near relation (A’Slnr Shah, Avho had been 
governor of Bengal, but who during the confusion that 
folloAved the accession of Adeli, bad declared himself 
king of that country by the title of Saltan Jildl-ed-din — 
encouraged by the insubordination and disorder that 
everyAvhcrc prevailed, advanced into Behdr, in order to 
expel Adeli and to add that province to his kingdom, 
having aims at the same time upon Jiianpur, and his 
ambition extending even to Delhi itself. This invasion 
made Adeli hastily recall llfmd from the siege of Biana, 
after he had battered it for three months, llis array 
had Avasted the country on every side, and added all 
the disorders of rapine and pillage to the hoi’rors of a 
frightful famine, which at that time raged, and carried 
off thousands of the population on every side. The 
starving inhabitants saw, Avith feelings of envy and 
anger, the five hundred elephants of Ilimii regularly 
fed with fine rice and sugarcane; and a public table 
kept, to Avhich all the Afghan Amirs and officers of 
note were invited, and entertained Aidth wasteful pro- 
fusion. Illmfi, abandoning the siege with reluctance, 
retired by the village of MundhakerJ, followed by 
Ibi’dhlra, who hung upon his rear, and attacked him 
near that place. But Hlmii again proved victorious, 
and the Sultan fled to Alwar to ask succour of Hdji 
Ehan. Ilimfi detached his nepheiv Avith a strong force, 
who pursued the flying prince for two or three stages, 
and then returned. Hdji Khan, who was little pleased 
with Sultan Ibrdlilm’s Adsit, afforded him no assistance. 
Driven to extremity, therefore, he resolved to abandon 

* Tar. Niz. f. 226 . j Tar. Bed. Gonr his capital ; and sometimes 
fF. 175, 176. ; Ferishta, vol. ii. Muhammed Khan Bengali, 
p. 15 S. ij Mundhakcr is about six kos 

t He is also called Gourfa from ftom Agia. 
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th.at quarter : niul bidding a laat adicn lo bis fiiUior, 
brothers, and family -whom be left in ITludiiun, bo look 
the road to the country of Panna, attended by a f('w 
faithful followers, * 

The future bistoiy of Sultan Ibnibiin Siir may be 
given in few words. The historian Abdal ICader re- 
grets that a man possessed of so many valuable quali- 
ties should have boon unsuccessful in war. Handsome 
in person, polite, accomplished, generous and brave, he 
sulFered sixteen or seventeen defeats in the course of 
two or three years. Ilis father Ghhzi Khan was taken 
by capitulation in Bidna by one of the Emperor’s ge- 
nerals not long after Ibrtlhfm’s departure, and tlic 
whole family young and old put to death, so that 
Ibrdhhn Iiiinsclf was the only remnant of the race, 
whose pomp and power, says the historian, is now but 
a tale.'’'" 

After leaving bis fatlicr, Sullan Ibriihim, Avbo was 
very popular, having collected a considerable force, 
marched towards Bbatlnf, a Hindu princii)aH(y in 
the cast of Malwa, and attacked Haja Ibimcliander the 
native chief, by whom, boAvever, he was defeated, and 
taken prisoner. Tlie Raja treated his prisoner with 
distinguished courtesy. He visited him in person and 
presented him with honorary presents, allowed him to 
retain all his tents and the ensigns of royalty, seated 
him on his throne, and attended by his native Hindus, 
waited upon him as his subject. Hei’e Ibrahim re- 
mained till after the death of Shujaa or Sazdwal Khan, 
the Prince of Malwa, when the Afghans of the MiAna 
tribe, wbo had a quarrel with bis son and successor BAz 
BehAder, invited IbrAhlm to EAisen where they had 

* Tar. Bod. f. 17S. ing seems to be Bbatte^ which is 

j Bhatta. This word is vaiiously a district of Ghaia or Garrah in 
Wiitten in the manuscripts. Dow Malwa. See Hamilton’s Hindostiin, 
roads it Bhetah; Briggs, Funna; vol. i. p. 316. ; and Gazetteer, suf) 
the MSS. of Khfifl Khan have vocii Gaiiah. 

Tdlita or Thatta. The real read- 
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TOOK VI. cstablislicd Ihcmselvcs, offering to I’aisc iiim to the 
■t-bronc of Maliva in opposition to thoii’ enemy. lie 
joined them, and Durgdwati, the EAni of Garrali, having 
■been associated in the confederacy, their affairs Averc 
for some time prosperous. But Bdz Behddcr having 
contrived to detach the Rtlni from the league, Ibrahim, 
finding tliat all prospect of success was gone, fled to 
Orissa, where he remained several years, till that pro- 
A II. 975. vince Avas conquered by Suleimdn Kerani of Bengal ; 
when he Availed upon Suleimdn, in consequence of a 
solemn agreement, and was treacherously put to dcath.^ 
iiimi'i loini Meainvhilc, ITiimi, after defeating Sultan Ibrahim at 
Hundhiikc]-, continued his march doAvn the Jamna Avith 
the utmost celerity, and joined Adcli. Mnhammcd Shah 
Siir, the King of Bengal, had spread his detachments 
over the province of Juanpiir, and ho himself had ad- 
vanced to Cliapcrgluita f , liflocn kos from Kalpi. Here 
the liostilo armies lay, divided only by tlie Jamna; and 
the Sovereign of Bengal, who had a large and highly 
equipped army of both horse and foot, Avith a number 
of elephants, was prepared to cross the river, and looked 
forward with confidence to a decisive victory. But the 
sudden and unexpected arrival of Ilimii changed the 
Defeats and facG of affairs. Thc moment he came, ho sent his 
ai'my'’o[ troops aci'o&s, and fording the river with his elephants, 
Bengal. fell on the army of Bengal by surprise. The resistance 
made was comparatively trilling. The enemy, in the 
obscurity of the night, could distinguish nothing, and 
forsook their camp. The slaughter was great among 
the fugitives. Many Amirs of rank perished. Mu- 
hammed himself was never heard of more. The whole 
camp, and the property that it contained, became the 
prey of the conquerors. | 

Having thus removed another of the competitors for 

Tar, Niz. f. 226. j Tab. Akb. f Clmper-glilit, Akb. 92. ami 
f. 186.; Tar. Bed. f. 176.; Kho- 145. 

Ifiset nl TowSifltb, f. 286. f Tab. Akb. and others as abo^e. 
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Ins throne, A deli returned to Churiilr, in order 1o col- chav. U'. 
lect a foree with which to expel from Ilindustiiu the 
Emperor llumnyun, who, after his victory over Sokuiider 
Shah at Sirheifd, had advanced ns far ns Dcllii, which 
ho had occupied, while his trooi)s which had been 
pushed foinvard had taken possession of Agra and tlio 
surrounding provinces. The death of Iluintiyun, which iiis 
folloAved soon after, cncrcnscd the anxiety of Adcli to 
check the invaders; and in a short time Ilimi'i was 
despatched with an army of fifty thousand horse and nfmii •mni 
five hundred elephants towards Agra, to take advantage 
of this occurrence, to recover what had been lost, and 
to expel the invaders from his kingdom. 

The events that followed will he related more in de- n’iK‘«uiii-. 
tail in the reign of Akbcr. Suiliee it to say Unit, on noi'iu"'^ 
the approach of llhnii’s army, tSckaiidcr IChan Usebek 
and tlio other generals of the Emperor Akbcr, who hiul 
succeeded his father, sensible tluit they were uniiblc lo 
resist so powerful a force, retreated to Delhi. IHimi, 
having occupied Agra, pursued the vetreiiling (>iu'iny. 

Near Dcllii he was encountered by the governor of (hat 
capital, the veteran Tcrdi I3eg, who gave him battle, 
but was defeated and retreated towards the I’cnjiib, 
leaving Hi'imi in possession of botli capitals. 

The victorious Himii now moved out of Delhi with nefeincci, 
all his force, and advanced to Pdnipat, on the plains of V''“' 
which the fate of India has been so often decided. '*"*^''*^* 
The invaders were commanded by Biram Khan, and 
the youthful Akbcr. In a well contested battle, the 
fate of war was at length unfavourable to llumi, who was 
wounded in the eye by an arrow, taken prisoner and 
carried before Akber, and put to death by order of 
Biram Khan. 

This battle was decisive of the fate of the Afghdn subvcision 
dynasty. After the death of Hhmi the fortune of 
Adeli rapidly declined. Before that event, Khizer dyimsty 
Khan, the son of the late Muhammed Shah Sur, who 
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BOOK VI. had been dcfeaLcd and slain <nt ChaparglnUa, having 
A. n, 1596. succeeded his father in Goui* and assumed the title of 
Sultan Behcidei’, collected a large army, which he led 
against Adeli to revenge his fifther’s death, and overran 
a portion of the eastern provinces that Adeli still en- 
joyed. In spite of his character for effeminacy, that 
doatifor* prince took the field in person, and met the invader, 
Muhammed -wliom he bravely engaged in a well-contested battle, in 
Behfir." wliicli, liowcver, he was unsuccessful and was slain, 
after a reign of nearly three years. 

Ills charac- Xhis dcpravcd effeminate prince, while he seems to 
have been devoid of every moral exccllonce, had a re- 
fined taste, and was distinguished for his skill in music 
and dancing. Mian Tansin, the great master of these 
arts, acknowledged himself his scholar : and Ihiss Be- 
hjider, the King of Malwa, and one of the most gifted 
musicians of his ago, ascribed his cxcollenco to the 
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instructions of Adeli. It is added, that he was scru- 
imlously exact in all religious observances; ho never 
omitted the prescribed prayers, and was regular in fast- 
ing, and altogether abstained from intoxicating liquors. 
Ilis body was never found. 

Ilis sou Shfr Shah is said to have assumed the en- 
signs of royalty in the fortress of Chundr upon his 
death. Ilis reign was probably short and limited in 
power, as he has been wholly passed over by most 
historians. 

With him ended the Sdr dynasty, which rose by the 
genius of one remarkable man, was sustained by the 
talents of another, and fell by the ignorance and vices of 
their successors. It illuminated Hindust5,n for a short 
time by its radiance ; but its light, says Abulfazl, was 
only that of the glowworm, which shines in the dark- 
ness of the night, during the absence of the real sun, 
but vanishes as soon as that luminary once more ascends 
the firmament in its glory. 

■ The Afghan dynasty bad ruled India about a hundred 
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and six years, reckoning from the ncec'«slou oi Sidhiii 
BeliKil Lodi, without making nllownnei' hir wlnit may 
bo called the interregnum ofliabor and l[uiniiyiin ; and 
only twenty-six years sintjo the accession ol Shir Shah, 
and the Sdr family. 

Of the five kings, who at the same moment con- 
tended for independence in the Afghan empire of India, 
we have seen, that Adeli fell in battle; that Sultan 
Ibrdhhn of BiAna, after repeated defeats, fled to klalwa, 
and finally perished in Orissa; and that Sultan Mu- 
hammed Shah of Bengal, having been slain at Chaper- 
ghflta, was succeeded by his son Sultan Behader. Sul- 
tan Sekander of the I’cnjab, the fourth compt'titor, 
having been defeated by llumdyuu and Jflrnm Khan al, 
Sirhond, took refuge in tlic Ilinuiluya mounlaiiiH, as lam 
been mentioned, and after varions transact ions, wliieh 
belong to the reign of Akber, lied to Bengal, when* he 
contrived to soi/o the reins of government ; hut soon 
after died, and was succeeded byTtij Klmn K (‘rani anil 
Suleiman Kcrtini. 

Shujaa or Satjawal Klian, the fifth, who was the ruler 
of Mahva, docs not seem to have invaded the territories 
of the Delhi kingdom. On his death, which happened 
about this time, his son Beluidci’, stripping his brothers 
of their share of their father’s dominions, mounted tlio 
throne under the name of Sultan Baz Behtider of 
Malwa, and held the sovereign power for many years. 

Such was the fate of the five kings who were con- 
tending in- the heart of the Afghdn empire, when IIu- 
mdyun returned into India, and whose discord paved 
the way for the conquest of the country. It is iioav 
necessary to retrace our steps, and to accompany Iln- 
radyun from Kdbul in his successful invasion of Hin- 
dustdn.* 

* Tlie chief authoutiea for this ff. 174 — 176. ; Feiishta, vol. ii. 
chapter aie the Tab. Akb. if. 183 — pp. 14>.8 — 153. ; iv. pp. ZIG, 376. ; 
185. ; Tar. Niz. ff. 333 — 3S6.J Ak- lihoUset ul TowAi (kh, ff. 381 — 
beinama, ff. 91, 93. ; Tar, Bedauni, 286. ; Khafi Khan, ff, 6l — 65. 
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BOOK SEVENTH. 

TIUmAtUN’S BEOOKQTIEST OIT INDIA, AND DEATH. 

lIIDIyC-IUN ItCSiOT.VI'*! TO ATTEMPT TUB RBCONQUEST OP INDIA 

Ilia aufaiTCiONS op eiram khan — Avno entertains imi mao- 

NIPlCENir.r AT ICANDAuAr AND ARRANGES TO ACCOMPANY HIM 

ON 1113 invasion. — HUmAyUN’S PREPARATIONS AT kAdUE. — HE 
IS joined UY llIRAM KHAN. — 'SETS OUT ON IIIR MXPEDinON, AND 

REACHES THE INDUS. — HTATR OP INDIA. IIDmAiUN CROSSES TUB 

INDUS. — OCCUPIES tillOTAS AND THE NORTHERN PENjAh, AND 

enters eAiu'iH HUCOKhSPni, PROGRESS. — OCCUPATION OP SIR- 

HEND CONITNUED IHSTIlAGTlONS IN HINDUSTAN. — lURAM KHAN 

(TIOHSHS THE HATEE,!. — BATTUE OP M,((IIlf\vAuA. —ADVANCE OP 

6KKANDER SHAH. — IIUmAvUN 8UPPOUV3 HIRAM ItATl’I.E OP SUt- 

IIBND. — Pl.lOlir OP SEKANDBU, AND DISPERSION OP IDS POROUS. 

— SHAH AUUU MAAIJ. — . DECISIVE EPPEOTB OP TUB VICTORY AT 
blRHEND. — IIU mAyUN RE-OOOUI'IES DEEUT, — DISTRIBUTES THE PRO- 
VINCES, VVIIICU ARE RAPIDEY REDUCED. — SURUKNDKU OP BiAnA. 

— PREQUEHT INSUBORDINATION OP HUlLiYUN’S OPFIOBRS. — REVOUT 

OP MIRZA SULEImAn IN BADAKHShAn MISCONDUCT OP ABUT. 

MAALIIN THE PENJAd HE IS SUPERSEDED BY AKBER, 17110 EXPELS 

SEKANDER BHAII. — ACCOUNT RECEIVED OP THE DEATH OP JIO- 

mAyUN. — HIS PLANS FOR TUB GOVERNMENT OP THE EMPIRE 

PAIHIOULARS OP 1118 DEATH, imiCH IS P'OR A TIME CONCEALED. 

— ALARM EXCITED BY THIS EVENT. — DANGER OF THE CRISIS 

OHARAOTER OP HUMAyUN. 

No sooner was TiuinAynii released from the danger of 
rebellion and civil war by the blindness and banish- 
ment of Kdmriin, bis only surviving brother, than bis 
mind reverted to bis long-cherished wish for the re- 
covery of the throne of Delhi. But, before venturing 
on such an enterprise, it was necessary to secure him- 
self in his kingdom of Kdbul and its dependencies, that, 
while attempting the conquest of India, he might not 
see himself deprived of his older dominions in the 
West. 



TJFM OIP UUMXiUN. 

►Scl’ioTis doubts of the fulcli(y of Jbrnm Kliaii, IiIn 
iHost powerful subject, bud been infused into bis luiiid. 
]3iram bad lately done biin an iiupovtaiit sc'i’viee, by 
placing Iliiji fMubamracd in bis bnnds. Ibit lu' never- 
theless stood in an ambiguous position. For several 
years IBiram bad ruled Kandabav ^yitb nearly absolute 
power in correspondence with Ilumjlyun as bis so- 
vereign, tbougb, as it would appear’, be also represented 
himself to the Shah of Persia as his servant, llinnnyuu, 
after ceding Kandahar to the Persians, bad surprised 
it by treachery; and, to pacify the Shall, pretended 
that he held it only for a time, and (hat Hiram, Ibc' 
Shah’s natural-born subject, in rcidity held it for both 
sovereigns, till it could bo I’ostorcd to Persia. This 
double relation, tbougb I’ccognised by bolb nioiiarebs, 
was but too well fitted to allure a bold mid uinbitimi'i 
man to indnlgo in scliemes of iiulopondoiice; mid in- 
stances of trouHoii woro in (bat ago so eoniiium, lliiil 
the insinuations against Hiram seemed not improbable, 
and were easily believed. To advance into India, 
leaving bcbiiid a man so powerful and so dmigerous, 
if hostile, would have been imprudent, and TInnulyun 
determined to remove him from bis government. 

Humdyun’s chief confidence seems at this time to 
have been placed in Monaim Khan, an Amir of pru- 
dence and experience, who had for some time hcon 
atalik, or governor, to Akher. Eager to cany his plans 
against Biram into execution, though the winter ivas 
yet severe and the ground covered with snow, II ti- 
mdyun set out from Kdbul, attended by liis Minister, 
and proceeded by Ghazni for Kandahdr. Biram, who was 
not unaware of the Emperor’s suspicions, but who pre- 
ferred a depcndance upon him to becoming the slave 
of the Persian King, adopted a decided line of conduct 
suited to his manly character. On liumdyun’s ap- 
proach, he advanced with a pompous cavalcade nearly 
forty miles from Kandahdr to meet him, put himself at 
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oiico into bis powcv, profossod tlie most milinutc'd de- 
votion to Ills intei'csts, niid coiiipoi'tod liiinself with so 
inncli submission and frankness, tluit be not only 
entirely removed tbc Emporov'i snspieions, but, by bis 
insinuating address and tbe sure influence of a strong 
mind over a weak one, soon regained his usual ascen- 
dency over him. Ilumayun, faithful to his original 
plan, still offered Monaim Khan the government of 
Kandahar; but that honest Minister advised his master 
on no account to make any such change Avhen about 
to set out on an expedition of so much importance ; but 
intimated that, if successfid in India, it Avould be in 
bis poAver to act in regard to Kandahiir as he might 
, think ])ropcr, and Avilli perfect safety, llumiiyuii spent 
the rest of the Avintcr at Kaiulaluir, Avbore Hiram Khan 
onlevtaiiu'd him Avith uuostonlatious maguifiticiico.* 

' Jn the spring, Ilumiiyun set out on his return toAvards 
Kfibiil. lie Avas accompanied as far as Mukur by lUram 
Khan, noAv once more his prime adviser. Sensible, 
lioAvcvcr, of the uncertain tenure by Avhich even the 
most faithful subject holds his favour when at a dis- 
tance from the court, and desirous, perhaps, of sharing 
the danger and the glory of a mighty undertaking, 
Hiram requested that he might be allowed to leave a 
deputy in the government Avhich he had so long held, 
and permitted in person to attend his Majesty in 
the expedition that he meditated. This was readily 
granted. He returned to Kandahdr, to make arrange- 
ments for its government in his absence, and to prepare 
the chosen body of troops with which he was to join 
the invading army. He prevailed upon the Emperor 
to remove Terdi Beg Khan from the government of 
Zeminddwer, which lay in his neighbourhood, and to 


* At Kandalidr, Humayiin found to tho oificc of diwtin, tlic duties of 
Kli-wfija Gh&zi just ictiirned fiom a which he had so honestly dis- 
mission to Persia, and restoied him chaigcd. 
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bestow it Oil a tlepcudant of liis own. " Tc'i’di liofi', 
of whom Biram sooins to have been already jeaUais, 
probably got at this tiiiio, in coinpeustiLioii, tlic govern- 
ment of Aiid«rab and (ftlicr districts to the north of 
the Ilindu-kiish mouiitains.f 

Humiiyun now proceeded towai'ds Kabul, whence lie 
addressed letters, not only to the diilcrent parts of his 
own dominions, but to Samarkand, Bokhara, and the 
cities of the north, inviting adventurers to join liiiu in 
his grand enterprise. The rest of the summer he de- 
voted to settling and securing the tcri'itorics lie already 
possessed, and to providing arms, military stores, and 
other requisites for the campaign which he meditated. 

Biram Khan, faithful to his agreement, joiiu'd liim 
at Ivtibul tlic day after tlio Id, or grand festival at the 
conclusion of tlio JVIuImnmicdan fast of Itmnzftn: iiinl 
so delighted was lUuni'iyun with his arrival, that, to do 
him honour, ho comuunulod the whole fesllvities of tlial, 
day of rejoicing to he I’epeatiul. 

The necessary pro])aratlona for tlic expedition being 
at length completed, llunuiyun appointed his infant 
son, Mi'rza Muliammcd llakiTn, to he the nominal go- 
vernor of Ktibul, entrusting the active direction of 
affairs to the fidelity and experience of Monaim Khan. 
He himself, taking with him his eldest son Akber, then 
between twelve and thirteen years of age, set out, 
about the middle of November, at the moment selected 
by the astrologers of the coui’t as presenting a most 
propitious aspect of the stars and the heavens. Ilis 
family and harem he left behind at Kabul. lie was 
accompanied by only three thousand horse, Birara 
Khan being left behind to complete the remaining 
arrangements, and to bring on the artillery, stores and 

* Beliader Khan Sislanij who ba- f. 166. ; Tai. Niz. f. 204.; Tai. 
came distinguished in Akber's leign. Bed. JT. 187, 188,; Jouhor, c. 28. ; 

■| Andci'&b and Ishkcmiiili, Ak- Bayczfd, IF, 67 — 72. ; Ft'iislitn, 
beinania, flT. QO, 91. ; Tab. Akb. vol. ii. pp, 171, 172. 
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BOOK vii. rc'iiiforccincnts wliicli wove daily tirriving. IliimAyim, 
A.i>. isBi, , OD reacliing Jiii-sluilii, embarked on a riii’t, was floated 
down tliG Kabul river, and readied Pcslidwcr in tlic 
ciui’oi latter part of December, wlrfni he loafled Sekander 

Moiuiran. u^ijck with praisos for his gallant defence of the place 
and raised him to the rank of Khan. On the last day 
sofer 6, of the year 1554 his standard waved on the banks of 
the Indus, Avhere he halted three days, and w'as joined 
amiiontiios by lUram Khan and the rest of the army from Kdbul; 
ihE Indus. same moment that he received with surprise the 

gratifying intelligence that Tatdr Khan Kdsi, the 
Afghan governor of the northern part of the Penjab, 

' on hearing of his march, had abandoned the fort of 
1 llhotas, the strongest in the Penjdb, of which it ivas 
I regarded as the northern bulwark, uud had retired 


with his whole force to the south. 
stntEof Indeed no moment couhl have been more favourable 
imiiu. invasion of India. Selim Shall, a vigorous priiiee, 

had now been dead about a year, and had been suc- 
ceeded by Adcli, whose accession, wo have seen, was 
the signal for general revolt and rebellion. Four com- 
petitors for the throne of Delhi had appeared among 
the Afghdns, each possessed of a large extent of 
country and of a powerful army. The whole empire 
of Delhi was one scene of civil war and of intestine 
confusion. The capital itself had been repeatedly 
taken and retaken. Ahmed Khan, the Afghdn governor 
of Lahiir, who, under the title of Sekander Shah, was 
one of the candidates for the throne, had carried away 
the army of the Penjdb to Delhi ; so that the province 
was left without troops for its defence, and the gar- 
risons had been withdrawn or neglected while Sekander 
was at a distance, busily employed in playing the 
greater game of Delhi. The retreat of Tdtdr Khan 
from Rhotas was, therefore, probably only a measure 
^'d'ib 55 prudence or necessity. Plumayun crossed the Indus 
Jin! 2 . ‘ unopposed on the 2nd of January 1555, and pursued 
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]iis march by Pcrhala, llirongh the country of tl\(' 
Gakers. lie invited Sultan Adam Gakov, tlic ohiof of 
that hardy tribe, to join him; but the SiiUaii, with 
many pi’otestifltions of j|,tlachmout, exoused himself, 
alleging that ho had most unwillingly been compelled 
to enter into a treaty ■with Sekauder Shah bclbi’O tluit 
prince set out on hia expedition against Delhi, and 
had given him hia son as a hostago for its duo ob- 
servance. Ilumdyun, believing that he was well dis- 
posed to-wards the family of JBdber, and eager to push 
on, left him behind ; with joy took possession of the 
fortress of llhotaa, which ho found deserted ; passed the 
Jclem and the Chendb; and, Avitliout striking a blow, 
saAv himself master of all the northern part of the 
‘Penjab. 

On ai’riving at Kihimir, betAvoun tlu' lliivi a]ul tlie 
Bfahj'TIuradyun divided his forces, <lcspii1eluiig a strong 
body under lliram Khan and Tcrdi I’x'g to atlnck Nasi'l) 
Khan, an Afghan general Avho lay cmsiiiiipcd iiciir 
llarhf'ina*; Avliilo he himacll' dirceiotl his march lo llus 
capital, Lfiluir, Avliich, being abandoned on bis approach, 
he entered on the S-lth of Febniaa-y, and Avas received 
Avith every demonstration of joy by the inlmbitants. 

Not long after his arrival, Ilunulyun, learning that a 
large body of Afghans was near DibAlpiir, despatched 
Shah Abul Maali -with eight hundred horse to beat up 


* This town is variously called 
> Hariiano, Ilaiiahdua, and Ilaiidiia^ 
and seems to have lain between 
KiFinur and Jalindher. 

■{■ The Muhammedan historians 
in general give the command of this 
army to Slifihbdz Khan and Nasir 
Khan. Joulier represents it as led 
by Uraor Khan Gakerj who had col- 
lected it about Multdn, and was 
marching towards Firuzpur to join 
the Afghdn army on thu south of 
Satlej, This is not improbable, and 


the orthodox historians may have 
dropt the name of the Gakcr as a 
scmi-baibariun. In tlic action, Abul 
Maali, who had rushed into the 
midst of the enemy and was snr- 
rounded, was saved only by die gal- 
lant exertions of Alt Kuli Sistilni 
(afterwards Khan Zeradn), his se- 
cond in command, who penetrated 
the masses of the enemy, shouting 
out the lakeber, or Musulmau war 
cry, and brought him off. Akber- 
nfiraa, ff. 92, 93, ; Jouher, 29 , 30. 
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tlieii’ quarters. Abul Maali, a brave but arrogant and 
presumptuous j'outli, and tlic especial favourite of IIu- 
ruAyun, charged them -witliout hesitation, though they 
Avere found, it is said, to anqount to t’velve thousand 
men, and after a short but well contested action, de- 
feated and dispersed them, taking their Avhole baggage, 
women and families. This victory, being the first 
gained in the campaign, Avas vauntingly extolled by 
Abul Maali and his partizans, and served still more to 
feed his already inordinate vanity. 

McauAvhilc, Biram Khan pushed on to T-larhdna, 
Avhich, after a slight skirmish, Avas giA^en up, and much 
valuable plunder, as Avell as the Avives and families of 
the Afgliilns, fell into his hands. 'Phe prisoners Avcrc 
all set at liberty, and the Avomcn and children Avere col- 
lected and scut under the protection of an escort to 
Nasi'b Khan, in consequence of a vow made by Ilu- 
infiyun, that if providence restored to him the sove- 
reignty of India, he avouIcI allow no men Avho were ser- 
vants of God to be made captives of man. Several of 
the elephants and some of the more valuable property 
Avere sent, as was the custom, to be presented to the 
Emperor. 

j Biram noAV advanced to Jalindher, where the Afgbdns 
bad taken up a position : but no sooner did he come 
near them than they again retreated : “ for such,” says 
Abdal Kdder, “Avas the terror Avhich the Afgbdns at 
this time entertained of the Moghuls, that, though they 
were thousands in number, if they saw the approach of 
but half a score of big turbans, though they might per- 
haps belong only to Ldhdris, they instantly turned and 
took to flight, Avithout looking behind them.* In the 
present instance, the Afgbdns not only escaped Avith 
their lives, but carried off their baggage. This they 
Avere enabled to do, through an altercation that occurred 


Tnr. Bed, f. 188. 
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in tlio irapcrinl camp, and tlio coiiRoquciioas of wliioli, 
at a futnvo time, were very iinjicidant. Aliulfazl U'lla 
us, that Tevdi Hog was desirous to have ])ui'sued and 
brouglit the Afghans to ^action, but that Hiram Khan 
did not approve of that movement, and Tcfused lo give- 
orders for carrying it into e/Tect. Terdi lleg, believing 
that a pursuit would complete the destruction of the 
enemy, sent Baltu Khan to Biram, with instructions to 
leave no means untried to induce him to follow the 
retreating enenjy. Baltu accordingly delivered his 
message, when IChwiija Moazem Sultan, a wrong-headed 
man, Akber’s uncle, who happened to be present, rudely 
interfered, and even proceeded to use insulting langung(', 
which Baltu in anger retaliated. On this the Ivliwaja, 
drawing his sword, aimed a lilow at BaKti, and struck 
him on the arm. IJumAyun no sooner hwird ol’tUe oc- 
currence than ho issued a (irmiin commit! ing the exa- 
mination of the whole afl'air to a conlideinial oD’kh'I’, 
who, hastening to lUram Khan’s ciuup, by the usi' of 
his Majesty’s name and by his own advice and conci- 
liatory manners, succccdocl in pacifying, at least in ap- 
pearance, the angry Amirs. Birarn, who seems to have 
proposed halting for some time in the Pcnji'ib, cantoned 
his troops in Jalindher and the neighbourhood, and dits- 
tributed the adjoining districts among his officers. But 
Sekander Uzbek, who commanded the advance, and was ^ 
stationed at MdchlwA’a on the Satlej, finding what ho 
regarded as a favourable opportunity, crossed the river, 
and pushing forward took possession of the important 
town of Sirhend. Biram, whose bravery was tempered Occupation 
by prudence, and who seems to have been desirous to 
secure the country that had been gained and to con- 
centrate his force, highly disapproved of this movement 
as being too much in advance, and the event seemed to 
justify his views.* 

* Akb. ff. 92 , 93 . j Tab. Akb. Tar. Bed. f. J 88. ; Jouher, c. 29, 
f. 167 .; Tar. Niz. fiP. 204, 205.; 30. 
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BOOK vri. While Ilumiiyun thus overran the Pciijiib, civil wav 
A. T), 1656 . coiitinuetl to rage in Uindustaii, Avliioli Avas Avasted by 
aitiTOcuons armies of various pretenders, and became the scene 
la niiiduB. of the wildest anarchy. Oclhi^ the anciewt capital, and 
the point nearest to the invaders, had repeatedly 
changed masters. Sekandcr Shah the late governor 
of the Penjdb, was now in possession of it. He had 
lately defeated Sultan Ibrahim, one of his competitors, 
and was preparing to march from AtAwa against Sul- 
tan Adeli, another of them, Avhen he heard of IIu- 
mtlyun’s invasion and success. The danger was press- 
ing. Not only Avas the Penjdb the province from 
Avhich Ins troops avoi’c chiefly draAvn, and on Avhieh he 
most relied for support, but the Auetorious standards of 
llumdyuii might he cxiiccted soon to Avavc on the 
toAvor-s of Delhi itself. Sekandcr, ihereforo, Avas com- 
pelled to divide his army; and Avhilo, Avith the main 
body of it, he continued his operations against Adeli, 
ho despatched a strong reinforcement to support Tdtdr 
Khan, ayIio had noAV retreated out of the Penjdb in the 
direction of Delhi, instructing him to march back, and 
crush, or at least keep in check, the invading army. 
Tdtdr Khan, thus reinforced, advanced at the head 
of 30,000 men towards Sirhend. His approach in- 
duced Sekandcr Uzbek to abandon that place, and to 
retreat across the Satlej to Jalindher ; a movement for 
which he was severely censured by Biram, who re- 
garded such a retrograde motion as ill-timed, and told 
him that, having advanced, however improperly, he 
ought to have maintained his post at Sirhend to the 
last, and sent to him for instructions. 

BiramKhan "Without loss of time, Biram Khan now collected his 
cr^M the proceeded against the enemy. On reaching 

\ MdchiAvara, Terdi Beg and some others of the generals 
\were against passing the Satlej at that time, as the 

* ABmed Khan S6r, the governor Sultan Sekander. He is also often 
of the Peigib, assumed the style of called Sekander Shah. 
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rainy season was close at hand ; and advised merely 
guarding the ferries and fords, and acting on Ihe de- 
fensive, till the monsoon was over. lliram, on llm 
other hand, iras for crassing without delay, and In' 
was not a naan whose plans were easily to be thwarted. 
Ills high capacity, his bold and determined spirit, and 
his discriminating patronage of merit, had broiiglit 
about him a numerous party, absolutely devoted to 
his interests. By groat exertions, in which ho was 
zealously assisted by his partisans, he succeeded in 
transporting his division across the river, and now, 
the safety of the whole being compromised, Terdi l>eg 
and the others saw themselves compelled to follow, 
liowever unwillingly.® 

The Arglu1.n.s, who had already I'eached the banks 
of the rivci’, and woi'c preparing bundles of r('eds lo 
form rafts for crossing, on Ivoaring of tliis opc'nilioii, 
atid finding that Biruni’s army was veiy iiderloi’ in 
nuinhci’s to their own, resolved to <’ngiige them. The 
battle began towards evening. Iiirain’s troops, wlileli 
ho had drawn np near the j’iver, reinnineil linn on (heir 
ground, keeping up a discharge of arrows, till it gri'w 
dark, when they were forced to intermit it. But a 
house having token fire in a village that formed a large 
portion of the Afghdn lines, the conflagration spread to 
the sun-ounding huts, most of which were roofed with 
straw, and soon extended over the whole village. Bi- 
ram’s men were now enabled by the flames to see every 
motion of their enemies, and to take deliberate aim, so 
that all their arrows told, \vhile those of the Afghans 
were discharged at random into the darkness around. 
The Afghans continued, nevertheless, for some time, 

* Many of them were Potsians commanding the divisions; Biratn 
or Persian Ti'uks, os Kiisim Khan Klion was a Peisian Tdrlc, Khizer 
Nisbapdri, Haider-kuli Beg Shamln, Kban llarara an Afghan Hazara, 
&o. The motley nature of Iln- Teidi Beg Khan was a T\irk of 
maynn’s army may be conceived Ferghana, and Sekander Khan an 
from the tribes of the four generals Uzbek. 
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bravely to maintain their ground ; but at length, ha- 
rassed and worn out by the unequal contest, they took 
to flight, and resigned the field. Next day, Biraiu 
resumed his march, and soor occupied ''Sirhciid with- 
out opposition. Hiimdyun, delighted with this impor- 
tant victory, honoured Eiram Khan with the title of 
Khan-Iidiauan, Yar VafadAr (Lord of Lords, the Kaith- 
ful Priend) ; and his army was, soon after, strength- 
ened by reinforcements sent by the Emperor.* 

When the news of this discomfiture reached Sekander 
Shah, giving up every other enterprise, he collected the 
whole of his force, to check the progress of a torrent 
from which ho had so much to dread. With an army 
of 70,000 horse, a nuiubor of war-clcphaiils, and a 
sti’ong train of artillery, he marched for the Pciijtib. 
On hearing of his approach, Eiram JChan, whose army 
was still far from muucrousf, des])atchcd repeated 
expresses to Hiumiyun, who still remained at laihiir, 
representing to him the urgent necessity of his hastening 
to his relief with the rest of the troops ; and, in the 
meantime, he raised strong entrenchments round his 
camp, to enable him to keep his ground at Sirhend 
until the reinforcements arrived. 

HuniAyun was confined by sickness when he received 
Biram’s letters, but immediately despatched his son 
Akber, with a large body of troops, to his assistance, 
and, a few days after, was well enough to follow them. 
On reaching Sirhend, he found that Sekander Shah 
had already arrived, and had been a fortnight before 
the place ; that he had strongly fortified his camp with 
ditch and parapet, “according to the practice of Slur 
Shah,” and had made daily attacks on the imperial 
troops, who kept behind their trenches, Humdyun 

* .Akbern&ma, fF. 94, 95. ; Tar. 700 or 800 men, meaning, perhaps, 
Ni*. ff.S04i, 205.; Tar. Bed. 189. ; norlhevn men or PerBians. 

Jouher, c. 31. ; Bayezid, flF“. 79, i The night of the 7th Uejob, 
80.; Ferishta, vot. ii. pp. 174, may have been the night of the 27lh 
176; KhafiKhan. May. 

t Jonher. says, it consisted of only 
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estaMisliocl his licad-quni’toi’s in agnrclen nofii’ tlif’io'wii, 
and, for somo time, sldrniishos and aiuglo comlwils 
daily took place, conducted Avitli much bravery and 
more courtesy than was-usual in that age and country, 
the wounded and the slain bciiig given up to their 
friends. Great apprehensions of the result Avoro, Iioav- 
ever, entertained in Ilnmayun’s camp, the number of 
fighting men in which is represented as amounting to 
only five thousand. 

Seeing that it was necessary to supply defect of 
numbers by increased activity and energy, ITumfiyuu 
resolved to attempt cutting ofi' the supplies of the 
Afghdn camp ; a system of annoyance Avhich he had so 
successfully employed against liclukloi* Hhah of Gu.'p’at, 
at Maudsiir. For carrying into ofi’cct a plan of cam- 
paign, apparently so unsuilablc to his diminutive' force, 
ho must have trusted to Llio great superiority of his 
Tiirks, Moghids, and other northern men over tito 
troops of his advorsai'y, Avliother in I'ornyH o)’ in com- 
bating man to man. Tcrcli I’og was appointed to 
execute the details. Ho soon iulevruptcd their com- 
munications, intei’ccpted a large convoy of jjrovisions, 
defeating a detachment under one of ^ckander Sliah’s 
brothers, whom he slew, and brought back to tho camp 
his banner and the insignia of his dignity. This action 
seems to have draAvn the enemy from their trenches, 
to support and bring off the detachment ; and, the 
engagement spreading from one division to another, 
brought on a general battle of the whole line sooner 
than was anticipated. The Afghdns directed the vio- 
lence of their attack against Biram Ifhan’s division, 
hoping that if it, Avhich was understood to be tho 
strongest, was defeated, they Avould more easily break 
the others. But Biram, when attacked, retired into 
the works which he had thrown up in front of his 
encampment, and stood on the defensive, and the 
enemy were unable to force his position. Meanwhile 
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Ilumslyim, seeing that Eivain was able to maintain his 
ground, ordered the division under Shah Abul Maali 
and Tordi Beg to charge the attacking enemy in flank 
and rear, which was done w^h such effect that their 
whole army, now said to amount to nearly an hundred 
thousand men, soon became a mass of confusion, dis- 
persed and fled from the field, leaving behind their 
whole baggage, field equipage and artillery. The 
battle was fought on the 22nd day of June, the summer 
solstice, during the rainy monsoon. The wind and 
rain, which happened then to be excessive, soon re- 
laxed the pursuit. Sekandev Shah escaped from the 
field of battle, and, with much personal danger, found 
his way to that jiart of the Sewiilik mountains that 
skirts the Penjiib.* 

llnrdly was the din of battle over, when a contest 
arose between Shah Abul Mnali and Iliram Kliimupon 
the question to whom, in the oflioial account, the 
honour of the victory should be ascribed. The young 
man who thus put forward his pretensions in opposi- 
tion to the Khan KhdnAn, had been introduced to 
Iluindyun only four years before, hut had suddenly 
risen to the highest place in his favour. He was from 
Kaslighar, but claimed descent from the celebrated 
saintly family of the Syeds of Turmez, was brave, enter- 
prising and accomplished, but presumptuous and in- 
solent. A striking instance of his bold contempt of 
authority had lately occurred at Kandahdr. Shir Ali 
Khan had, without leave, quitted the service of Shah 
Tahmasp, in which he was Mir shikdri, or grand 
huntsman, and entered that of Humdyun. Abul Maali, 
a keen Sbia, intoxicated with religious zeal, and de- 
sirous of gratifying the Persian king, descended, like 
himself, of a religious family, boasted publicly, and 
even in the Emperor’s presence, that he would put the 


Ut supra, and Khol. ul Tow. ff. 286, 287. 
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Irnitor tlcatli wlierovcr ho met him. TIk' lhaporor, 
rogiirdiiig this throat as a luoro idlo hnivado, took no 
measures to protect the rngitivo. One night, however, 
the boaster did execute his threat, aud assiissiiiatcHl 
the Khau. llumiiyun, though he Iblt his authority 
insulted, yet, seduced by his partiality for the criminal, 
not only did not bring him to punishment, but soon 
after raised bim to othces of the highest trust, made 
him the chosen partner of all his pleasures, and fami- 
liarly addressed him as, “ My son.” On the present 
occasion, the young favourite, confident in his master’s 
partiality, demanded that his name should occupy the 
most conspicuous pl.ioc in the ofiicial announcement 
of the victory, under pretence that he had not only 
gained the first success in Uic campaign, hut had had 
the most share in (be present hallh'. ’flic vet('i*iin 
Biram Khan, oti the other hand, elaiined (bat hoiionr, 
as having had the niaiiagemont of (lieAvhole [dim ol' 
the campaign, as well as having hocn the first (o in- 
vade the enemy’s country, which he bad overrun and 
occupied. Any formal decision of tbo tpiestion was 
evaded by bestowing the distinction contended for iijjon 
Akber, whose claim neither of the competitors was 
likely to dispute. 

The battle was quite decisive. No enemy any longer docUIvc 
appeared in the field. A pillar of heads was erected, thrvictoiy. 
The Emperor despatched Sekauder Uzbek towards 
Delhi, to clear the road to the capital, and himself 
followed, with the main body of the army, as far as 
Samana, where, finding that Sultan Sekander had not 
retreated towards IlindustAn, but had taken shelter 
in the highlands of Sewdlik, whence he might threaten 
the low country of the PenjAb, he halted, and sent back 
Shah Abul Maali with a strong detachment to Ja- 
liudher, to keep him in check, and to hinder him from 

raising his old province in the rear of the advancing 

III. 4 
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army. The whole resources of the Vciijt'ib were placed 
at Ahul Rlaali’s disposal. 

lluinayun had not remained long at Samana to find 
shelter li’oin the heavy rains ^♦hich were*falling, and to 
rest and refresh his troops, when despatches reached 
him from Sekander Uzbek, who had advanced to 
Delhi without opposition, earnestly urging him to 
pursue his advantages, and to repair to the capital 
without loss of time. He accordingly put his troops 
in motion, and on the 23rd of July once more ascended 
the throne of Delhi, in the imperial city.* 

The first act of his government was to distribute 
the provinces among his retainers, llissdr Firiiza, 
though not yet reduced, he reserved to the crown, but 
assigned to Akbcr, as being the province which he 
himself had received from Ihiber, when he first entered 
India. Sirhoud and some other districts were granted 
to Biram Khan, in addition to Kanduhdr, which he still 
held; Shah Abul Maali got the Pcujdb; Tcrdi Beg 
Khan had Mewdt, which was not yet conquered ; Se« 
kander Uzbek was sent forward to occupy Agra; Ali 
Kuli Sistdni was despatched to reduce Mirat and Sam- 
bhal, and Haider Muhammed Khan, akhteh-begi (grand- 
marshal) was sent against Biana. The Emperor him- 
self remained stationary at head-quarters in the fort 
of Delhi, to watch over the progress of his arms, and 
the general settlement of the country. 

The different provinces fell rapidly into his hands. 
Hisar-Eiriiza surrendered after a short siege. Agra 
made no resistance. Boddun was conquered and occu- 
pied by one Kamber Diwdna, a man of low birth and 
singular habits, but brave and of popular talents, who 
acknowledged the Emperor, and appears to have been 
recognized by him as Governor. Ali Kuli Sistdni, after 
taking possession of Mirat and Sambhal, which had been 


* Akbeinama, ff. gl — 95. ; Tab. Akb. flF. l67, 168 . ; Jouber, c. 33 . 
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assigned to him, attacked iviuubci*, who was hated hy 
the Amirs of ftunily, and having taken licdnuu by stra- 
tagem and treachery, put him to death, and pretemliug 
ignorance of tlio Einpcryr’a wishes, sent his hciid to 
Humdyun, who, though he felt and professed much dis- 
pleasure, left the culprit unpunished.* 

While these events were passing to the eastward, suru'ndcr 
Haider Muhauuned marched to reduce Biann, his now 
government. That important fort had long been in. 
possession of Ghazi Khan Siir, one of the most eminent 
and powerful of the Afglniii chiefs, whose son Ibrahim 
Shah was one of the five princes who, at the same 
moment, were contending for the sovereign anthoi'ity in 
this distracted country. Wc have seen that Ibriiln'm 
was defeated, and cxjielled from Dellii and Agra l)y 
Sultan Sokandor; after which, ho was dc'fealcdat Kalpi, 
and blockaded for throe mouths in Bitina Usc-lf, by 
llimii, the Hindu Minister of Adcll. Wlicii ivlicvctl 
from this danger by the retreat of Ili'nu'i, who was 
called away to liehar to oppose an invasion ol’tlie King* 
of Bengal, Jbrdhfiu, having made mi attack upon Bliiilta 
in Malwa, was defeated and taken prisoner, and now 
remained in captivity in the hands of the Kaja of that 
country. His father, Ghazi Khan, did not attem2:)t to 
resist Haider Muharanied in the field, but retired into 
his strong fortress, where for some time he successfully 
defended himself ; hut finally entered into a capitula- 
tion, and surrendered the fort, under the most solemn 


* The history of Kamher Diwana 
is related at consvdeiable length by 
the contemporary histoiians. Ali 
Kuli was entirely devoted to Bivam, 
and the whole proceedings against 
ICamber have much the appearance 
of one of the violent acta of Biram, 
who probably, considering his occu- 
pation of the countiy and eccentric 
doings to be inconsistent with re- 
gular government, contrived to 


effect his ruin, without appealing 
directly to thwart the JEraperor. 
Kamher was buried in Beddun, and 
his tomb was frequented as a place 
of pUgrimago down to a late period, 
by the lower classes, among whom 
his reputation and popularity weie 
very great. See Alcbernama, f. t) 6 . ; 
Tib. Akb. f. IfiS.; Tar. Bedauui, 
f. 191.; Briggs’s, Foiishta, vol. ii. 

p. 177. 
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assurances of personal safely. No sooner, however, 
had Ghazi Khan marched out, than Ihudcr, burning 
with eagerness to possess the wealth which Bidna was 
Icnown to contain, shamefully violated* his agreement, 
and put him to death with all his family, even to the 
children at the breast. Huuuiyun, incensed at this act 
of perfidious cruelty, which he justly ascribed to avai’ice, 
instantly commissioned an officer of his household, 
known in the next reign as Sheluib-ed-din Ahmed Khan, 
to proceed to Biana, to supersede Haider Muhammed in 
his government, and to place all his property under 
soquestration, which was done, but not before Haider 
had succeeded hi embezzling some of tlic most valuable 
of GlnV/A Khan’s jewels, substituting inferior ones in 
their place. It must be allowed that the return of 
llmmiyuu into India was marked by many instances of 
insubordination and rapacity on the part of his officers. 
They sooui to have come back, thirsting after tlic vichca 
of the laud from which, they had so long boon banished, 
and eager to retrieve the time they had lost. A stronger 
arm and a firmer purpose than HumAyun’s were neces- 
sary, to restore the discipline of his hardy, but rapa- 
cious, followers. 

While liumAyun Avas thus making extensive conquests 
in Hindustdn, he suffered some loss of territory in the 
north. We have seen that when he finally regained 
KAbul by the aid of Mirza Suleimdn, that prince, by 
grant or by connivance, had added Kunduz, and several 
other provinces beyond the mountains, to his OAvn prin- 
cipality of Badakhshan. The neighbouring districts of 
Anderab and Ishkemish were the jfigfr of Terdi Beg, for 
whom they Avere held by Mokim Khan, as his lieutenant. 
They lay temptingly for the Mirza, Avho endeavoured to 
add them to his dominions by corrupting the fidelity of 
Mokim. Failing in this attempt, he threw off the mask, 
and besieged him in AnderAb. Unprepared for such an 
attack, Mokim contrived, nevertheless, to escape from 
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the fort which he could not defend, and anoceedt'd in 
lighting hia way to the hills, whence he I’ctiu'iiod to 
Ktibul. 

But the most impovtayt transactions of this period Mucomiuct 
were those of the Penjdb. When the Emperor marched 
from LAhiir to oppose Sultan Sekandcr, he coinmit- tuci'cnjfii). 
ted the management of the province to Ferkhat TClian as 
htikim or governor, with suitable officers to support 
him.* After the battle of Sirhend, when Sultan Sekan- 
dcr was threatening the Penj^b from the Sewalik hills, 
to which he had fled, Ilximdyun, as we have seen, sent 
Shah Abul Maali to command the army opposed to him, 
with orders to proceed to Jalindhcr, and there to esta- 
blish hia head-quarters, to watch the Sultan's motious, 
and to prevent his entering the low country. Scarcely, 
however, had Abul Maali reached the J'onjilb, when his 
native arrogance exceeded even its usual hounds, lie 
assumed the deportment and pomp of a prince, nc.led in 
every respect like an absolute sovei*eigu, iuid so tlesi»ol,i- 
cally, as to disgust und alanii all the officers of govorii- 
raent. Instead of rcinuining at Jalindhcr, as ho luul 
been ordered, he proceeded to Ldhiir. The Emperor's 
officers in authority there, having consulted together, 
agreed not to admit him into the city: but this resolu- 
tion was not acted upon, and he speedily usurjjed all 


Bapus Khan was made fonjdar 
or military collector, Mfrza Shah 
Sultan, Amin or civil administrator, 
and Mehter Jouhor (the Memoir- 
writer, and lately Ilumilyun’a ewer- 
bearer), treasurer of the Pcnjdb and 
Multdn. Some time before this, IIu- 
mayun had appointed Jouhor to he 
collector of Haibatpiir-pati. The 
circumstances attending his intro- 
duction, when taking leave on set- 
ting out for his district, are illustra- 
tive both of the character of Hr- 
m&yun, and of the state of the public 
service. “ My lad,” said Humayuu, 


"listen to what I say, — A Moghul 
having been sent from the camp on 
a duty similar to yours, took two 
blankets from a Jat, and seeing tlie 
man’s smprise, exclaimed, ' IVhat, 
you rascal, am I not come to col- 
lect ?’” On hearing this insinuation, 
continues the ower-bearor, I replied, 
that having had the advantage of 
pouring water on his Majesty’s 
Imnds, for so many years, I would 
acquit myself with credit and ho- 
nour. The Emperor replied, " Good 
comes of good, and evil of evil." 
Jouher’s Mem, c. 29. 
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tlie powci’s of the governmoiit. ITumdynii, howcvei', 
partial to his favorite, for a long time would listen to 
none of the coinplaints preferred against him, till he 
foniicl th.at he had gone so (ar as to displace Fcrkhat 
Khan, the Emperor’s governor of Liilifir, and to put a 
creature of his own in his place ; and that ho was squan- 
dering, with the wildest extravagance, the imperial 
treasure, and the revenues of the country. At length, 
the Emperor was plainly told that Abul Maali undoubt- 
edly aimed at independence, an imputation in that tur- 
bulent age by no means improbable. To add to the 
other evils, Sultan Sekiinder, who hitherto had remained 
at MAukdt, collecting an army and taking into his pay 
all the inercciiaries that iverc to be foiuicl, finding every 
check withdrawn, ])Oured down his whole force into the 
I’enjilb. Yot aucli was llunuiyun’s delicacy to the feel- 
ings of his favorite, that he superseded him only by 
giving the Eeujdb to Akbcr, under the prclouco that, as 
the imperial harcra was about to pass through that 
country, he was the most proper person to bo in com- 
mand. Abul Maali was nominated to the charge of the 
imperial domain of Hissdr Firiiza, which had been held 
by Akbcr, so that he seemed merely to have exchanged 
governments with the prince. 

But while the nominal authority in the Pcnjiib was 
given to the youthful Akber, the efficient power was 
vested in the stern Biram IChan, who attended him as 
his atdlik or protector. It was about the end of the 
year when the prince and his governor set out. On 
reaching Sirhend, the object of Akber’s coming being 
well understood, he was joined not only by the troops 
from Hissar, but by many imperial officers of the highest 
rank, serving in the Pcnjdb under Abul Maali, who came 
uncalled and without leave, the prince’s approach being 
hailed as a fortunate relief from the extremities to which 
they were driven by the favorite’s overbearing and 
tyrannical conduct. They were all graciously received ; 
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and the army being incroasecl by the ai’riviil of soveral 
bodies of troops from the neighbouring distriehs, pro- 
ceeded across the Satloj to Sultiinpiir on the Ri'nh. 

The unmilitaiy movement of Abul Maali from tfidind- 
licr to Lalu'ir having left the low country along the hills 
defencelessj Sultan Sekander, having descended into the 
plains, was enabled to occupy, and collect the revenues 
of the perganas, to a considerable distance around. 
Abul Maali, never deficient in bravery or in spirit, 
assembled the troops that were nearest LAhiir, and 
advanced towards the enemy by slow marches, to give 
time to those at a distance to join him. He gained 
some advantages in the field; but as soon us Akber’s 
approach Avas known, he was deserted by his principal 
officers, to Avhom he had become odious. lie, therefore, 
retreated to Lfdnir, whence being summoned to attend 
the prince, he found himself compelled, jnost unwillingly, 
to Avait upon him at Sultiiniuir, not long alVor Ids arrivitl. 
lie Avas coldly roccivocl, but, humbled ns lie avuh, his 
presumption did not dcscr't him. Akbov, finmi consulo- 
ration for his father’s partiality to llie Syed, inviled him 
to dinner, graciously pointed out to” liiin his scat, and 
treated him, as his guest, Avith all politeness and atten- 
tion. On his return home from the party, he had the 
insolence to send a message to Akbcr, to say, tliat the 
prince was no straiiger to the relatioir in which he stood 
to Iduindyun ; reminding him that Avheu he dined pub- 
licly with the Emperor at the ring-hunt of Jfii-Shiihi, 
the prince himself had seen that he sat on the same 
cushion, and cat out of the same dish Avith the Einpcroi’, 
while the prince Avaited by, and dined afteiuvards on a 
portion sent to him : Avhercas at the recent dinner, he 
had been placed on an ordinary rug, and served from a 
separate ti-ay. The prince, smiling, bad the messenger 
go back, and express his surprise that Abul Maali could 
not distinguish between the becoming etiquette of 
princes, and the familiarity of j>rlvate attachment; aurl 
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tliat, morcovci', his pretensions Tbotrayed an extreme 
ignorance of their relative situations. Abul Maali’s 
mortification was extreme. Akber, soon after, put his 
army in motion, and attempted to coiumup with Sultan 
Sekander, who, on hearing of his approach, retreated 
into his mountain recesses, and once more pitched his 
camp at Miinkdt. 

The army had reached Ilaridna in its advance, when 
it was overtaken by a messenger bringing Birain Khan 
information of an alarming aceident that had befallen 
the Emperor, wliicb rendered it inexpedient to move 
farther onward, or to commence active operations : and 
tlic march of the army was directed on Kilaniir, to 
await the result. As they approached that place, an- 
other express arrived bringing a de&patcb, said to bo 
written by orders of tlic ISmpcror himself immediately 
after his accident, and giving good hopes of his speedy 
recovery. But a third followed close after, with the 
authentic accounts of his death. 

From the time when Ilumdyun arrived in Delhi, ho 
devoted himself to a general superintendence of tlie 
affairs of his kingdom, and to watching the progress of 
the armies which he had sent in various directions to 
reduce different provinces. He saw clearly that there 
wei’e great defects in the system of government of the 
empire, and set himself to devising means of improving 
it. The plan which he projected was to separate the 
empire into several great divisions, each of them to 
have a local capital, and a hoard of administration for 
directing local affairs. Delhi, Agra, Kanduj, Juanpiir, 
Mandu, and Lahiir were among the capitals pitched 
upon. To each of them was to be assigned a consider- 
able military force, under an able general, so as to 
render it independent of assistance from the others; 
while the Emperor was to give unity to the whole, by 
visiting them in turn with an army of about twelve 
thousaud horse, which were to be under liis own imme- 
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(liatG command, and at all times ready to move In any 
direction. This plan, however, he never had time, 
had he even possessed sullicient steadiness, to carry 
into execution. 

Having in some degree arranged affairs at Delhi, he 
was about to proceed to Agra; had conferred the 
government of Delhi on Tei'di Beg, in public dci’bar ; 
and had even sent forward his pdshkhfma or advanced 
set of tents, preparatory to his setting out. On Friday 
the 20th of January, 1656, in the evening, some of Ijis 
old officers who had just returned from the pilgrimage 
of Mekka, as well as some who had come from Guji’iit, 
were introduced to him, aiid he inquired with much 
interest into the news which they brought. Ho also 
received despatches from Monaim Khan in KAbnl, with 
accounts of his family and harem that were still in 
that quarter. At the close of the day he went iij) to 
the torraco-roof of his library, in his palace in the Din- 
panilli fort of Delhi, attended by such peraous as hiip- 
pened to be with him, and presented himself as lesnal to 
the crowds assembled round the Grand Mosque elo.so 
by, who made the customary obcisaiico or salutation : 
after which ho wont on with the inquiries in which he 
had been engaged. Wlien it began to grow dark, he 
sent for some of his astronomers to observe the rising 
of Venus, it being his intention to hold a grand public 
audience, and to promote several of his Amirs, exactly 
at the propitious moment of the rising of that planet. 
As he was about to descend, and had reached the 
second step of the stairs, he heard the moizziu, or 
cryer from the minaret of the mosque, summoning the 


In India, peisons travelling at living immediately packed up, and 
tlieir ease have two sete of tents, sent forward to be ready in like 
one of which is sent in advance manner, in their turn. The tents 

and pitched, so as to he ready for so sent in advance are called the 

the traveller on hie aitival on the pdshkh^a. 
ground; the tents which lie quits 
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faithful to evening prayer, and was preparing to sit 
down, out of respect, till the call Avns over, when his 
foot became entangled in the skirt of his mantle and 
the marble steps being smooth and slippery f, his staff 
slid, so that he lost his footing, was precipitated for- 
ward, and lighted on his head on the ground below. 
He was taken up insensible, was found to have received 
many bruises on his body, but in particular a violent 
contusion on the right temple, and a quantity of blood 
was observed to have oozed from his right ear. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, he for a time recovered his 
speech. Tie lingered four d.ays, being the greater part, 
or the whole of the time, in a state of inscnsibiUty, 
and expired on the evening of the 24.th of .lanuary, in 
the forty-eighth year of his ago, after a reign of rather 
more than twcnty-fivo ycars.| 

The heir apparent being at a distance, the groat 
Amirs who possessed the chief iniluenco very much 
dispersed, and the army still surrounded by formidable 
enemies, it was resolved hy the nobles who were on the 
spot, to conceal this event till the suitable arrangements 
could he made. Expresses were immediately despatched 
to inform Akbcr of his father's death, and to call a 
meeting of the principal oIEccra. The more effectually 
to lull suspicion, one Miilla Beknsi was dressed up in 
the imperial vestments, and presented to the public at 
the usual times, in an open gallery of the palace on the 
side next the river, which had been the late Emperor’s 

* Postin, Rebi I. : the TabakAt-e Akboi'i, fol- 

t “ The slaiie” we are told by lowed by the Tarikh-e Bediuni, on 
Ml. Blphmstnne (Histoiy of India, the 16 th. Ahulfazl(f. 98 .) says that 
vol. ii. p. 175.), "in such situa- the Rmpei or, after his accident, sent 
tions are nanow steps on the outside a letter to Akber by Ndzir Sheikh 
of die building, and only guarded by Joli to inform him that he was 
an ornamental parapet about a fool doing well : hut this was probably a 
high," — "so that the King fell moie official intimation, issued for 
headlong over the parapet." political purposes by those about his 

^ Ahulfazl, iTouhei, and Ferislita person, 
make his death happen 011 die lldi 
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favourite seat, and where he was accustomed to receive 
the salutations of his subjects, who assembled in crowds 
below. For seventeen days the truth was unknown in 
Delhi. At last, on the ^jtenth day of February, Terdi 
Beg, who officiated on the occasion as Amir-al-oinra, a 
dignity to which he aspired, throwing off the mask, 
and attended by all the Amirs of the surrounding dis* 
tricts who had repaired to head-quarters, proceeded to 
the Grand Mosque, and caused the prayer for the Em- 
peror to be recited in the name of Akber. 

The announcement of the Emperor’s death, circum- 
stanced as affairs then were, produced groat alarm and 
excitement all over the country, which the nobles, 
assembled at Delhi, used every moans in their power to 
allay. When the rites and ceremonies attending the 
sepulture and mourning for the limpcx’or wore over, 
the leading Amirs hastened, each to his own govern- 
ment, to watch over tlie current of events, and to con- 
firm the minds both of their own followers and of the 
natives of the country in their adherence to the now 
government. I’crdi Beg Khau, as the most eminent of 
the ancient nobility and governor of Delhi, by a kind 
of election or recognition of the Amirs who wore on 
the spot, assumed the general direction of affairs. One 
of his first acts was to send the insignia of empire with 
the crown jewels to the young Emperor, accompanied 
by the officers of the household, the imperial guards, 
and Mirza Abul-Edsim, the son of the late Kdmrdn 
Mirza, whose close alliance to the throne now made 
him an object of jealousy. The crisis was one of the 
deepest importance, for at that moment the conquest 
of India could be considered as only begun : and three 
formidable rivals contended with the youthful Akber 
for the throne of Delhi.* 

* Akbeinama, ff. 98, 99- ; Tar. 178. ; Tar, BedAuni, ff. 189— 192. ; 
NizAnii, ff. 205, 206. ; Jouher, Kholdset ul Towdrfkh, f. 288.; 
c. 33.; Ferishta, vol. U. pp. 177, Khdfl Khan. 
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The reel eharactci' of lluradyun may be bettor 
gleaned from the events of his rcigu than from the 
representations of his historians, whose judgment was 
influenced, not only by that reverextbe with which 
Orientals regard the sovereign authority, but by a 
natural respect for the princes, his descendants, under 
whom they wrote. He was a man of great quickness 
of parts, but volatile, thoughtless and unsteady. Per- 
sonally of distinguished bravery, he was occasionally 
successful in war, without possessing the higher talents 
of a general. In the earlier part of his reign, seconded 
by the veteran oflicers and well-trained army which 
his father had left him, he overran, first, the kingdoms 
of Malwa and Gujrdt, and next those of Behdr and 
Bengal, very important and glorious acquisitions; but, 
destitute of those powers of combination Avhich arc as 
necessary for consolidating and retaining a conquest as 
bravery and a AVcU-disciplincd army arc for making it, 
he was compelled to abandon them all ; and tho greater 
part of his reign presented a series of reverses, rebel- 
lions and anarchy, the fruit of his want of political 
firmness and determination. His disposition, was na- 
turally generous, friendly and affectionate ; his manners 
polite, frank and winning. He had a ready wit, ex- 
celled in repartee, and, from the anecdotes recorded 
by his ewer-bearer and other writers, seems to have 
been considerate to his servants, and popular in his 
intercourse with the lower classes. But, though Haider 
Mlrza, an excellent judge, speaks with much respect 
of his accomplishments, and of his talents and deport- 
ment as a prince, yet his generosity, guarded by no 
resolute sense of duty or steady feelings of self-respect, 
degenerated into prodigality, his attachments into 
weakness; and hence, down to the day of his death, 
he was the prey of flatterers and favourites. From his 
father he inherited a fondness for literature and the 
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arts, and he delighted in the society of litcrar)' and 
scientific men. Lilco many of the cmijieiit poi’sonagcs 
of his age, he was not only an aduiii’cr of poohy, but 
himself a writer of versejp ; and Abulfazl mentions that 
a complete diwdn of his composition was in the library 
of his son.* lie is also said to have made no incon- 
siderable progress in mathematics and astronomy. He 
liberally patronised such as were eminent in these 
sciences, and promoted several of them to offices of 
trust. At the time of his death he was about to con- 
struct an observatory, and had collected the necessary 
instruments for that purpose.f But a fatality seemed 
to attend even his merits. His astronomical knowledge 
Avas directed chiefly to the frivolous or pernicious doc- 
trines of astrology and the occult sciences; and the 
course of his policy, as well as the actions of his or- 
dinary life, was too often regulated by an absurd and 
cliildish attention to signs, omens and superstitious 
observauccs.J 

_ An incident that occurred iii his early years exer- 
cised a considerable influence on his mind. Going one 
day a-hunting with his tutor, Humayun proposed to 
take an omen as to the fortune of his future life, from 
the names of the three first persons he should meet. 
The tutor suggested that he might content himself 
with the first alone ; but the prince kept to his purpose. 
It happened, we are told, whether accidentally or by 
pre-arrangement, that the first was a decrepid old man 
called Murad (Desire) ; the second, a man driving an 
ass loaded with firewood, was Doulat (Dominion) ; the 
third, who was found tending some cattle, was Saadet 


* Specimens of his poetry are 
given by Perishta and Khdfi Khan, 
and may he found scattered over the 
works of other historians, 
t Akhern&ma, f. 100. 

He never, in entering or leav- 

u 


ing house or mosque, put his left 
foot first j and if he observed any 
of his attendants do so, he called him 
left-handed, and made him go hack, 
and advance again. Tar. Bed. 

2 «. 
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(Good FoTtnne, or Saccess) ; a coincidence which de- 
lighted the prince, and from which he was led con- 
fidently to augur the accomplishment of his aspirations 
for extended sovereignty. TJjie impres^on thus made 
on him induced him, when on the throne, to institute 
an arbitrary classification of his whole court and house- 
hold under three heads. His brothers and other near 
relations, his Amirs and officers of state, with all the 
military, he classed as Ahil-e-doulat, or men of domi- 
nion, their aid being necessary for the attainment and 
exercise of power. Doctors and men learned in the 
law, divines, syeds and religious men, miillas, poets, 
and such as were skilled in the sciences and arts, were 
ranked as Ahil-e-snadet, men of good fortune, as their 
presence ivas supposed to bi’ing as well as to intimate 
the oxistenoG of prosperity; while the beautiful and 
elegant females of his domestic establishment, singers, 
musicians, dancers and other ministers of enjoyment, 
were the Ahil-e-raurAd, the objects of desire, as alTording 
the means of elegant and sensual gratification. 

These arrangements he mingled with his astrological 
fancies."^ He constructed an extensive pavilion, in the 
principal hall of which the revolutions of the spheres, 
the place of each constellation, especially the signs of 
the Zodiac and the course of the planets, were re- 
presented. It contained also seven spacious apart- 
ments, each called by the name of one of the days of 
the week and of its presiding planet. These were 
richly fitted up with carpets and hangings, of the colour 
which custom had appropriated to the presiding star 
of each day; two of these apartments, vrith two days 
of the week, being devoted to each of the three before- 


* The astrological fancies enter- are very ancient. See Focock's Spe- 

tained by Huindyan, and the doc- cimen Hist. Arabuni, pp. 143 — 

trines regarding the chapels of the 150 .; Oxen. 1806. See also the 

pUrnets, and the corresponding Dabistine Mozahib^ and the De- 

dresses, mansions, days and seasons, sdtlr. 
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mentioned classes ; and Humdyun gave public audionoe 
in them, occupying the apartment corresponding to 
the day of the week on which the audience was held. 
On these occfvsions the Emperor himself, the princes, 
the officers of state, a&d the whole court appeared 
dressed in the colour of the day. The details on this 
subject, as well as of a number of other artificial ar- 
rangements in which he delighted, — the drawing of 
the three golden arrows of the three classes ; the twelve 
arrows of another of his divisions, founded on the twelve 
celestial signs, by wliich both political enterprises and 
promotions were often decided ; and the arrangement 
of his household into four branches, correspondiug to 
the four elements, — arc given at great length by some 
historians of his reign, especially by Abulhi'/il, himself 
a holievor in astrology anil in omens. Tlic obsorviincos 
are so minute, and must have been so inconvoniciit, 
that we can hardly believe they were ever long or v('i*y 
scrupulously adhered to, though in some important and 
not very creditable transactions of his I’cign wo find 
traces of their existence. The astrology with which 
they were connected was then, indeed, a prevailing 
folly; but a powerful mind, though it might have 
yielded to the general impressions of the time, would 
not have sufifered itself to be so deeply entangled in 
the idle and puerile observances of the art, nor accepted 
them as a substitute for rational and substantial know- 
ledge. 

The drum of justice was another of his institutions, 
borrowed from ancient tradition. A huge drum being 
placed near the imperial tent or pavilion, any one who 
suffered from injustice might daiin redress by striking 
it according to certain rides, and the Emperor himself 
attended to the appeal. In early times, where law was 
very imperfectly and arbitrarily administered, and 
where complaints did not easily reach the ear of the 
despot, such an institution, rude as it is, or indeed any 
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other professing to foi'ward the means of redress, was 
commendable, and might be nsoM. But its revival in 
a more advanecd ago betrays an extreme want of legis- 
lative skill ; and it must be confessed that in this, as in 
many other of Humdyun’s regulations that have been 
noticed, there is a great want of plain practical sense, 
a pedantic application of inapplicable learning, and 
too great an appearance of playing at kings. 

He was a good Mussulman, rigid in the observance 
of the stated prayers and ceremonial of the law. He 
was, however, strongly suspected of leaning to the 
Shia sect, partly from his patronage of many Persians, 
or Sliias, of distinction, such as Birain Khan, Abnl 
Maali, and others ; partly, perhaps, from the shoAv of 
adherence to it wliicli Ids political situation ludneed 
him to manifest when in exile in Persia.* 

A floating palace several stories in height, with a 
garden and a bazar, or market, which ho constructed 
at Agra on ships linked togctlier and connected by 
platfornas, and floated down tho Jamna, lias been 
celebrated, and, as well as several other of his con- 
trivances, evinces his fondness for the mechanical arts. 

But though HumAyun ivas brave and good-tempered, 
liberal and fond of learning, his virtues all bordered 


* Such, we ai-e told, was his re- 
■veronce for the name of God, that 
he never pronounced it till he had 
performed the stated ahludonB 
(wazu). One day he was observed 
to adhess Mir Abdalla Hai, the 
Sadr, or Chief Judge, hy die abbre- 
viated name of Mir Abdal. Having 
subsequently performed the legal 
purifications, “ Excuse me, Mir,” 
said he to the Sadr, “ for not hay- 
ing a little ago given you your full 
namej hut Hai heiiig one of the 
names of God, I could not, situated 
as I then was, pronounce it.” 

Kfimran Mirza, who was a Sunni, 


and fond of religious disputation, 
had frequent arguments with his 
brother on the differences between 
the two sects. The Sunnis treat the 
Bhias as being heterodox. One day, 
as they were riding togetlier, they 
observed a dog, an unclean animal, 
lift its leg irreverently against a 
tomb-stone. “ The man who lies 
there must be a heretic” (rafzi) said 
Kamrdn. “ Yes," said the Emperor; 
" and the dog an orthodox brute." 
Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 179* We 
have seen that he was himself occa- 
sionally a persecutor of such as he 
called heretics. 
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oil ucighbouring clefocts, and produced lilllc rruil-. 
There seems to have been a frivolity in his iniud that 
neutralized his good qualities ; and it is probahle that, 
had he continued to fill his father’s throne, he might 
have been the last empeA)r of India of his race. The 
bold, determined policy of Biratn Khan, so difibrent 
from the weak and vacillating conduct of HuraAyun, 
had its full sway after that prince’s death, and, aided 
by the rising genius of Akber, established the empire 
of the family of Taimur on the foundation which it has 
maintained, with more or less aplendoui*, down to our 
own times.* 


« Akbta-n. ff. 97—100.; Tab. 
Akb. ff. IfiS, lfl 9 . ; Tar. Nils. ff. 205 , 
206.; Tar. Bcdtluni, ff. I 9 I, 192. ; 
Briggs’s Forislita, vol. ii, pp, J 77 — 
ISO. Ilumiiyuii Imd deeply hUidied 
tlie religious and tnyslieal poetry of 
tho Persians, to which liis warm 
feelings, and lively imagination, 
gave him a natural partiality. This 
bias may account for an incident re- 
lated by historians who aio willing 
to believe that he bad some super- 
natural presentiment of liis death. 
They tell us that though, through 
life, he could not bear to hear death 
spoken of, and even forbad its being 
mentioned in his presence ; yet that, 
just before his last accident, he fre- 
quently started the subject himsdf, 
and took pleasure in listening to 
conversations upon it. He men- 


tioned an occurrenro that befcl him 
at that lime, and by which he was 
much affocled. " I lately roBe,” said 
he, " after midnight to buy the stati'd 
prayers, and iiflerwards retired again 
to test ; when, just before dawn, as 
I was lying, niy eyes hlmt bn I my 
heart awake, I hoard a supernatural 
voice clearly icpoal Ihebo verses : 

*• O Ijwilt of thine inllnite goodiicss 
make me thine owns 
Make me a parUiltur of the knowlcdgo 
of thy attrihntcs! 

I am broken-hearted from (he cores and 
sorrows of li&; 

0 call to thee thy poor madman (lover) I 
O grant me my release I” 

He is said often afterwards to have 
repeated these mysterious lines with 
deep emotion, while the tears gushed 
from his eyes. 


M M 4 
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SUPPLEMENTAEY REMARKS 

ON THE STATE OE GOVERNMENT AND MANNERS IN ICIbUL 
AND THE SHBROUNDING COUNTRIES DURING THE REIGNS 

OE bIber and humIyun. 

As the course of events has brought us to the reign of 
Akber, when the ChaghatAi government Avas finally 
established in India, and took a form which, with little 
change, it retained for nearly two centuries, it may be 
proper to take a slight review of the state of govern- 
ment and manners during the two preceding reigns in 
Ktlbul and the surrounding countries, where Bdbcr and 
Humilyun spent most of their time. Though a space 
of more than fifty years, it was in general a period of 
Avar and confusion, leaving littlo leisure for any legisla- 
tive efforts, or for the cultivation of the arts of peace. 

The government was such as might be expected from 
a body of foreigners settling themselves by force in a 
country, with the inhabitants of which they had no 
sympathy but that of a common religion, and Avas 
necessarily military. Everything was directed by the 
Avill of the King, who was surrounded by his Amirs 
and great officers. Pie was nominally absolute, as in all 
Asiatic states. His court exhibited, or affected, a great 
appearance of splendour, and had nearly the same esta- 
blishment of officers that had existed under the power- 
ful princes of Samarkand and Khordsan. We find the 
Master of the Household, Master of the Horse, Grand 
Huntsman, Master of Requests and Chamberlains, with 
body and night guards — besides all the officers of the 
harem and female apartments. The prince, Avhether in 
the capital or the camp, held daily levees — ^in the one 
case, in the Great Hall ; in the other, in the Pavilion or 
Tent of Audience, at Avhich the Aruirs and men of note, 
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and all such as were desirous of lavour and attontioii, 
presented themselves. The Sovereign generally sat ut 
the further end on cushions, or, on more ceremonious 
occasions, on a ^'hrono placed on a platform raised some 
steps above the rest of thfe liall or tent ; and the places 
to be occupied by his sons and brothers, by his near 
relations, by foreign ambassadors, by his Amirs, by men 
of saintly reputation, by men of letters, and by all the 
various classes of his subjects, were fixed by the Master 
of Ceremonies with a most scrupulous nicety, ac- 
cording to their supposed rank or importance. The 
upper classes were in general allowed to be seated; 
the inferior remained standing. All, on entering, made 
their obeisance to the prince ; but such as wore intro- 
duced for the first time, or after an absence from court, 
were attended by the Master of Ceremonies, made their 
obeisance, first at a considerable distance, and afterwards 
nearer to the thi’ono, according to their sui[)poBod dignity. 

This obeisance, among all the greater Oriental nations, 
was originally the act of prostration belbrc the Monarch, 
to which the Mongol tribe added Ibo coi’cinony of beat- 
ing the head upon the ground nine times; but this had 
been softened, in the course of time, and by the pro- 
gress of civilisation, into a grave and rcspectlnl inclina- 
tion of the body, and a slight kneeling or bending of 
the biee. The court etiquette was loaded with forms, 
which, in quiet times, were strictly observed. On some 
festivals, and on grand occasions, there were magnificent 
banquets. The feast consisted of many courses of nu- 
merous dishes of all kinds : soups, roast, pillau, some- 
times of animals dressed entire (stuffed with almonds, 
raisins and currants, and smothered in rice), stews, meat 
and game of every sort, carved and sent about on trays, 
fruits, preserves and sweetmeats, with sherbet, but no 
wine — a forbidden enjoyment which was indulged only 
in private, but, where enjoyed, indulged in to excess. 

The attendants were often arrayed in rich and slio-wy 
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dresses. During the dinner, the guests were eutortaincd 
by music, vocal and instrunieutal, by wrestlers, posture 
rankers and jugglers ; rarely perhaps, if over, at that 
period to the west of the Indus, by djjncers. It was 
usual, on such grand occasiorfs, to invest with khiUts 
those who had performed important public services, or 
whom it was meant to distinguish by the royal favour. 
These khildts generally consisted of a dress of honour, 
sometimes made of rich stuffs, of satin, velvet, cloth of 
gold, or adorned with embroidery ; sometimes even of 
dresses that had been worn by the Sovereign himself, 
with various additions according to circumstances; 
shawls, sabres of fine workmanship with enamelled hilts, 
often enriched with jewels and precious stones, daggers, 
coats of armour, horses, and, occasionally, sums of 
money. 

The charm which the courts of happier countries 
derive from the prcsonce of female society, was of course 
entirely wanting to that of Kdbul. The ladies of every 
rank wore kept strictly to private apartments, which 
were accessible only to females, and eunuchs, and, at 
times, to very near relations. 

The com t. Thc coui’t was composed chiefly of the Amirs and 

Bogs, who held the different provinces and districts of 
the kingdom, and of the officers of state and of the 
household. Though the usual and official language 
was that of unreserved obedience to the prince, yet they 
formed a real check upon his power. The army which 
had effected the conquest was composed of many bodies 
of men of different races, who each followed a particular 
leader, generally the chief person of a tribe or family. 
They were all soldiers of fortune, and regarded themselves 
as entitled to their share in the success. Many of them 
had joined the King voluntarily with their tribe or 
followers, and considered themselves at liberty to with- 
draw, or to shift their allegiance, when displeased. By 
means of combinations among themselves, they were 
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oven able, on occasion, to overpower the monarch, who 
found it convenient, and indeed necessary, to keep 
them in good humoui’. Much, thoreforo, depended on 
the talents of t|j^o Sovereign. But even the rouiantic 
bravery and generous teidper of Bilber wore not always 
sufficient to keep within the limits of duty haughty 
and ambitious tribesmen, who set a high, sometimes an 
inordinate, value on their own services ; and dangerous 
revolts and rebellions occurred under both him and his 
son. There existed no hereditary nobility except in 
the heads of tribes; all was personal, and proceeded 
from the monarch. And even the men of tribes, when 
they had left their wilds, and, for a series of years, had 
lived in towns, or followed their individual pursuits, 
scattered over the country, felt less connection with 
tlioir chief, who was compelled to look to local in- 
liueuco of another description for the su])porl of his 
consoquoncQ. Tho power possessed by tlie IcikU'C of 
the tribe was thus gradually oxchaugotl for that of 
governor of a province. This change was, of course, 
extremely favourable to the royal authority. But, 
though nobility was not hereditary, it generally con* 
tinned to run very much in tho same families ; for tho 
sons of Amirs and officers of noto were generally, early 
in life, introduced at court by their fathers, and gradu- 
ally promoted to situations of trust and influence. 

The information we possess concerning the state of state of the 
the provinces under the Kdbul government is but scanty, 

They would seem to have been governed very much 
according to the form ascribed to the early feudal states. 

The leading men in the conquering army, or at court, 
were sent to the various provinces, attended by their 
old followers, and districts were assigned to them. Of 
the state of landed property we have few details. Tho 
former inhabitants were not expelled from, their lands. 

The labour and skill of the peasant and farmer arc 
necessary under every government; there wore no 
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capitalists who farmed on a large scale. Every village 
had probably, as in Persia, a kilanter or head man, 
and some village counsellors, who afforded a certain de- 
gree of protection and succour. The person appointed 
to the jagir settled himself on the spot, took possession 
of the forts and public buildings, and placed his imme- 
diate retainers in ofSices of trust within his government ; 
probably, at the same time, assigning to them some 
allotments of land. Through them, though rarely by 
them, he collected the rents, or, more properly speaking, 
a share of the produce of the lands, and the public 
taxes, the measure and extent of which were often much 
at his discretion. As all powers, military, civil, and 
criminal, wore vested in his person, the comfort, or 
misery, of the inhabitants was in his power, and was 
essentially influenced by his character. The comjdaint 
of a despised boor did not easily reach the court, and, if 
it did, was not likely, except in cases of crying and 
flagrant injustice, to be ranch attended to: and woe to 
the unhappy wretch who made a complaint, and after- 
wards I'Cturned under tlie power of his oppressor I Every 
governor was like an absolute prince while his power 
lasted. Ilis chief danger arose from intrigues at court, 
where he was constantly obliged, either by his personal 
presence or through his friends, to maintain his in- 
fluence. He was liable to be removed at any time at 
the pleasure of the King. It is plain that this system 
exposed the inhabitants to great extortions, and was, 
in many ways, unfavom’able to the prosperity and im- 
provement of the country. The governor, who held his 
office by an uncertain, and probably a short tenure, was 
anxious to malm the most of his time, and apt to icgard 
the possessions and property of the governed merely as 
the means of enriching himself and his dependents. The 
hen was too often killed for the golden egg. 

Th« Bimy. The army did not resemble that of European govern- 
ments, divided into regular regiments and troops, with 
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olficers each commanding and exercising a certain num- 
ber of men dressed in a national uniform and paiil by 
the state. It was composed of the immediate followers 
of the King, aniof those ^f the great chiefs, attached to 
them from various considerations of family, or hope, or 
gratitude ; and of portions of the tribes, as the Aimaks, 
Moghuls, Hazdras, under their native chiefs. Almost 
every man of rank had retainers, who attached them- 
selves to him to share his good fortune, and his conse- 
quence depended on their bravery and number. Every 
leader had his standard, which marked his rank, the 
highest being that of the t&gh^ a standard surmounted 
by the flowing tail of the mountain cow, an object of 
great ambition, and granted only to a few. Round 
these standards they marched to battle, and round them 
they I’allied, if broken. They had no uniform dross. 
Each wore that of his tribe or country, or such as ho 
fancied. 

Besides these greater loaders, there wero independent 
warriors (Ekkeha) who joined the service, either alone, 
or with a few followers, as volunteer soldiers of fortune, 
some of whom rose to eminence. 

The fighting men were in genez’al Tartars, chiefly 
belonging to Tdrki tribes, or descended of tribesmen, 
with some Persians and Aimaks. They consisted almost 
entirely of cavalry. The old inhabitants of Kdbul, 
whether of the cities or plains, seldom adopted the 
trade of arms, but remained shopkeepers or peasants. 
A Tdjik is sometimes, but rarely, mentioned as engaged 
in war. 

The army gradually changed its fqpm in progress of 
time. When the first generation of conquerors died 
away, local levies became common, and regular bands 
of mercenaries were formed. The earlier troops, having 
little or no pay, depended for their support chiefly on 
plunder, and the leaders looked to the command of dis- 
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tricts. There was nothing like a standing force. The 
ai’my was composed of local troops, with a few merce- 
naries raised on the spur of the occasion. 

"When the royal army took ^the field, It was generally 
arranged in three divisions; centre, right wing, and 
loft; with an advanced guard and reserve, and some 
flying pickets around. The household troops were 
generally placed in the centre, and oflicers of expe- 
rience named to the command of each division. Their 
arms were the sabre and dagger, sometimes the bow 
and arrow, and the spear or mace. There were already 
some companies of matchlock-men in the army, who 
seem always to have been trained mercenaries. Cannon 
had also begun to bo used ; but they were heavy and 
unmanagablo, used chiefly in sieges or in distant can- 
nonadea. Shir Shah seems to have been one of the 
first who brought them with cfl’cct into the field. In 
regular battles, the guns wore frequently connected 
together by chains, or ropes of bulls’ hides, which served 
as breast-works, behind which archers and matchlock- 
men were placed, to prevent the irruption of cavalry 
between the guns, especially during the rather long 
intervals between the discharge and re-loading of the 
ponderous ordnance. 

The fate of an action being generally decided by the 
sabre, plate and chain armour, and shields, were in use, 
with helmets, and sometimes chain-cloth coverings for 
the horse. 

rovtvesseB. ’ Their fortresses derived their strength from their 
situation on steep hills or grounds difficult of access, 
and from the height and thickness of their walls. They 
were sometimes regularly attacked by sap and battery, 
sometimes by mines, and defended by countermines. 
Hight surprises, however, and assaults by scaling-lad- 
ders, were the most common modes of attack. Some- 
times blockade was resorted to, and lines of circum- 
t vallation drawn round the place. 
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The country had few large cities ; Kdbnl, KandahAr, Ui-gc cities. 
Ghazni and Pcslnlwer wore the chief. Tlu) amount of 
their population is luicertaiii. The ainallor towns and 
villages were nwmerous, as the peasantry did not live in 
scattered dwellings, but in villages surrounded by walls ; 
as a refuge for themselves and their cattle, in case of 
any sudden attack, or against the rapacity of ma- 
rauders. The larger towns were inhabited by trades- 
men and artisans, merchants, shopkeepers, tlie guardians 
of mosques and religious foundations and their depen- 
dents, public and private teachers, and labourers. The 
streets were narrow and dirty; the exterior of the 
houses mean, any attempt at elegance being reserved 
for the interior. The houses of the more wealthy wore 
built in one or more squares, opening within into a 
court or parterre surrounded by piazzas. 

The principal buildings were the mosques and the 
tombs of the kings or holy men, and probably a low 
of the palaces of the kings. Some of the bazai's were 
built at considerable expense, and with some elegance, 
and were frequently arched over, and closed at night by 
gates. There were also caravanserais, of which the 
large court within was surrounded by small apartments, 
usually with an upper story, and sometimes having a 
flat roof, in which merchants and traders could be ac- 
commodated, "with their goods and cattle, on arriving 
from foreign parts. 

The kingdom of Kdbul was inhabited by many dif- iniiaMtnnfa. 
ferent races of men, and was composed chiefly of hill- 
country, with some rich plains. The greater part of 
the inhahitants of the hills were tribesmen, in a great 
measure independent and supported by their flocks. 

The peasantry and shepherds of the lowlands were in 
general Tdjiks, the descendants of the old inhabitants 
of the country, and used the Persian tongue. They 
cultivated various grains, and reared some cattle, but 
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were much exposed to be pluiulerod by the tribes of the 
surrounding hills. 

As to the administration of justice, there -was, pro- 
perly speaking, no regular court of # justice in the 
country, except that of the K^zi could be considered as 
such, which, however, was confined to questions of mar- 
riage, dowry and others arising out of the Muham- 
medan law. The jAgirdars, and under them their 
collectors, and, in the royal domains, the collectors or 
other olEcers of government, decided in all questions, 
civil and criminal. There was little form. The parties 
appeared in person to state their OAvn cases ; and inqui- 
ries folloAVcd, liable to much partiality and corruption. 
The lower ofiifiora could fine and inflict corporal punish- 
ment to a cerl-ain extent. The powers of life and death, 
and of inflicting larger fines, wore reserved to the higher 
officers alone. 

Bat while the officers of government aduunistered 
equity, according to usage or their ideas of right (for 
laws of enactment, except those of the Koran, thor^ 
were none), in the plains or what may be called the 
conquered country, the tribes that wandered over and 
pastured the large mountain tracts, or partially culti- 
vated the richer valleys and cattle lands, were little 
visited by the Sovereign’s officers, but maintained, in a 
great degree, their independence. They made some 
annual payments as tribute, and preserved their ancient 
usages and customs. Each had its acknowledged chief, 
and a council of the principal men of the leading fami- 
lies, who managed its affairs and decided controversies. 

The most difficult cases were such as related to 
blood-feuds, which, however, were left to the revenge 
of the injured family, according to the principle of 
retaliation of the Muhammedan law; and when the 
price of blood could not be fixed, or was refused, the 
prosecution of private revenge frequently occasioned 
assassinations and feuds for several generations. 
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The religion of the country west of the Indus was neiiKion. 
the Musulman. This may be called the legal religion 
of the country, though, propei’ly speaking, there was 
no establishment. The i^uhommedans have no state- 
establishment of their religion, which, however, they 
consider as the only true faith, and as not given to 
them only, but to the whole world. They have no 
order of priesthood ; as in patriarchal times, every 
father of a family is its piiest. Everywhere, indeed, 
mosques, often of great magnificence, have been built 
for public use, and endowed often with extensive 
lands for their support, and that of the servants of 
the mosque. But this has been done by private piety, 
and not by the state, which makes no general pro- 
vision for the celebration of religious services, or the 
extension, or purity of religious instruction. Yet, in 
no country does religion present itself more to the 
eye of the observer, or seem more deeply and hnbi- 
tually to influence individuals of every rank. ICvery 
fhosqui has its guardian, generally some descendant of 
the founder. The faithful are daily summoned five 
times to prayer by the voice of the moi7.zin from the 
minaret of the mosque. Some Miilla, or man of sup- 
posed piety, acts as P^shnamAz, by reciting the 
stated prayers, the congregation repeating them 
along with, or after him, and carefully following him 
in all the bendings and humble prostrations which 
he makes at the proper parts of the service, towards 
the kibleh, which marks the position of Mekka. He 
is qualified for his office by no imposition of hands, 
or other ceremony, but owes the preference he enjoys, 
to his piety, the favour of the guardian of the found- 
ation, or the silent adherence of the people. His 
office confers, or implies, no supernatural effusion of 
sanctity, or of spiritual gifts. He may quit his situ- 
ation, at will, and return, like any other man, to the 
b^isiness of the world. 

VOL. II. 
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I recollect no mention of any colleges fonnded In 
K^ibul for tliG instruction of students in tlic sacred 
or profane sciences, though such were common, and 
often verv magnifieent, in MAwerannaher, in TChorAsAn 
and in India. But there were always men of learning 
and piety, who devoted themselves, as private guides, 
to the teaching of others ; and when they acquired re- 
putation, numbers flocked to them for the benefit of 
their lessons. The ordinary schools taught the pupils 
who frequented them, to read and write the Arabic and 
Persian languages, with something of accounts. Men 
often read the Koran in Arabic, and recited their 
prayci's in tlie same tongue, without knowing one 
word of tlic meaning, hut, in so doing, they performed 
a religions duty. 'I’hc superior instructors devoted 
Ihemaclvoa to various enajdoyments, such ns teaching 
the artifloial mode of rending the Koran, tvith its 
sacred intonations, delivering lectures on its import, 
and expositions of the hidden or recondite meaning 
of its texts, and the mystical sense of its facts alTd 
doctrines. The various teachers and various schools, 
of course, took different views of God and nature, 
some leading to the wildest enthusiasm and bigotry, 
otliers to the humblest piety. The mystical tendency 
of their speculations, directed to the annihilation of self 
and the exaltation of the Deity, often ended with a long 
course of metaphysical meditations on the doctrine of 
the non-existence of matter, and the non-entity of every- 
thing, except the Divinity. One of the most remark- 
able of these schools is that of the Sufis, which seems 
to terminate in a refined philosophical deism or pan- 
theism, yet has produced volumes of the most beautiful 
poetry. The disciples of these meditative schools, whom 
research and reflection had rendered tolerant, lived re- 
tired, and mixed little in the world. But the men des- 
tined for public life, who had studied only the Koran 
and its observances, with the traditions of the prophet, 
Were distinguiahed above all others for their intolerant 
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bigotry, and for thoir detestation and persecution of 
every other religion. 

To some it may appear singular that of no religion 
are the followers more penetrated with a fooling of 
its truth and superiority^ to all others, or more dis- 
tinguished for their inflexible adherence to it under 
every trial, than those of the Mahoincdan, a religion 
which yet has no regular priesthood, and no state 
establishment. But, at the same time, it must be re- 
membered, that, though it has no regular state esta- 
blishment, it has innumerable foundations, and lands 
of greater or less extent belonging to mosques, tombs, 
colleges and religious institutions, and supporting great 
numbers of zealous and active dependents in every 
part of the country, and that the influonco of tho wan- 
dering mendicants and dcrwlshcs is very groat. But 
still the real secret of this heart-felt adherence must be 
sought for in a different quarter, in something in- 
herent in the doctrines and practical observances of 
*tliG religion itself, which striko the imagination and 
affect tlie heart, joiircd to the muTow spirit of an ex- 
clusive sect, that looks with contempt and pity on 
every other, and breeds up every Musulnian, even in 
his early da.ys, to regard himself as a partizau, and a 
warrior of the faith. 

But, even among Musulraans, there were differences 
of belief, and the grand division between Sunnis and 
Shias occasioned controversies, and persecutions and 
wars. The Sunnis adhered to the four first Khalifs, as 
the legal successors of Muhammed; while the Shias, 
regarding Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, 
as his lawful heir, considered the three first Khalifs as 
usurpers, and cursed them in the public prayers of 
their mosques, and often in their private orisons and 
ejaculations, as traitors. In early times, the inhabitants 
of Mdwerannaher, Khor5.3An and Kdbul, had followed 
the Sunni faith, which was stUl adhered to by the 
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natives of the kingdom of Kdbul, some of the hill 
tribes excepted. The doctrines of the Slnas were in- 
troduced from Arabia, and diffused chiefly in Persia, 
and by the Persian conquests in Kliqir^sdn and else- 
where. There were some Kizelbdsh, or Persian Shfas 
in Kabul. The hatred of the partizans of the two 
sects towards each other was often extreme. 

Almost every man had his spiritual guide, whom he 
consulted in his difficulties and doubts, and by whom 
he was much influenced in his conduct. Men eminently 
dislingnished for piety were supposed to be sometimes 
visitcfl by gleams of divine light; and though the 
Mahonit'dans arc Unitarians of the strictest kind, ad- 
milting of no partner to God, yet such men wore 
rcYovcneod after death, and pilgrimages were made to 
their tomhs. 

Ktlhul could not bo said to have any native literature 
or seiouce. U appropriated, and imitated, that of the 
Persians. The poems of Fevdausi, Ihifez, Sddi, ddmi 
and the other groat Persian poets, were familiar to every 
man of education, But though the country produced 
no great poet, many individuals, some of the highest 
rank, wrote agreeable verses, and a taste for poetry was 
fashionable with every class. The subjects Avere gene- 
rally love and religion. One is sometimes surprised to 
see so much tenderness and respectful delicacy of feel- 
ing, flowing from the pen of sturdy warriors, and ad- 
dressed to females, who Avere shut up, and guarded, as 
prisoners and slaves. But war, which calls out and 
exercises many of the higher parts of our nature, is not 
necessarily hostile to the gentler affections, and, in every 
situation of life, nature vindicates her rights. This was 
the age of the great historians, Mir Khwfind and 
Khwdnd Amir, who wrote chiefly in Khordsdn ; but, 
except Bdber’s own Commentaries, we know of no his- 
torical work produced in. Kdbul. 

The sciences, like the literature, of Kdbul were bor- 
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rowed from those of the Arabs and Persians, but little 
proficiency and no improvement was made in thorn. 
Some few studied mathematics and astronomy ohiclly 
as subservient astrology, in winch all were believers ; 
and the marches of armies, and the movements of kings 
were directed by the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. 
No journey or march was undertaken, no great work 
begun, but at the hour fixed by the astrologer. 

Their medicine, where it was not empirical, they bor- 
rowed from the Arabs ; and they, probably from con- 
stant experience, possessed considerable knowledge in 
the treatment of wounds. 

Of their architecture we learn little. It was probably 
borrowed from Ilcrdt and Samarkand. Some of the 
tombs still remaining are said to possess considerable 
elegance. The times were too turbulent to admit of 
attempting many of the works of peace; and means 
were not found to restore even the noble reservoirs and 
water-courses, constructed in earlier times for irrigating 
and enriching the country, but which had fallen into 
decay. 

To estimate the condition of morals, and the degree 
of happiness or comfort existing in such a state of 
society, is never an easy task. The practice of poly- 
gamy, accompanied, as a necessary consequence, by the 
seclusion of women, and the existence of slavery, which 
are common to aU Musulman countries, have always a 
powerful and demoralizing influence on manners. But 
the plurality of wives and concubines is nearly confined 
to the upper ranks, and the more wealthy ; and though 
the evil consequences of the practice are felt, in the 
undue importance and the prominence given to the 
sensual passions, in the debasing effects of jealousy and 
mistrust on the character, in the mischief of entrusting 
the education of the rising generation, the young of 
both sexes, to the nurture of women, totally strangers 
to the business and the virtues of active life j and in 
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ndclitioii to tins, in the ondloas discords and onraities, 
which the ciitims of rival mothej’s hitrocluco into the 
hosom of families ; yet, being avowed and sanctioned 
by the law, it is attended with .none of tUat degradation 
of feeling and character that attends the pursuit of 
promiscuous debauchery, or of unlawfful concubinage, 
when the sense of duty is overpowered by the inflrience 
of a passion acknowledged to be guilty, and the indul- 
gence is pursued Avith the feelings of a criminal, who is 
conscious that ho is breaking the laAv. The connection 
of wife and concuhine arc equally lawful, and alike 
recognized by the Musulman religion, and the issue of 
both have their aliaros in the succession . The practice of 
slavery ap()ears to have been confnod to domestic 
slavery, a condition, in the Eiisl, in which the slnvo 
is goncrally treated as a lavonrcd and confidcnt,lal ser- 
vant, often as a child of the family. Wc /ind no traces 
of agricultural servitude. Tho lowo3“ ranks scoin all 
to have boon free, 'riieir Avives were move fortunate 
than those of tbeir superiors, since their duties re- 
quired them to move about, and probably sometimes to 
assist in field-labour. 

The higher ranks, who lived in the possession of 
comparative wealth and plenty, seem to have had the 
usual and almost necessary virtues of their station — 
bravery and liberality towards the dependents and fol- 
lowers who formed their strength. They Avere gene- 
rally hardy, and with some skill in war, which was 
their trade, but was practised rather in the way of 
foray and skirmish than of regular tactics. Having 
the virtues and tho Auces of adventurers, they were not 
uniformly steady in their allegiance and fidelity to their 
Sovereign; their adherence to whom they considered 
as a matter to bo regulated by considerations of mutual 
tonvenience, in which they were too often directed by 
nb%us of mere temporary expediency. Some of them 
wo nave Se^n were roon of talent and generosity, and 
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luaiiy had some taste for liberal studies, and dcHf^hted 
in the Persian and Tdvki poets and moi'alists. 

The great body of the inhabitants, agricultural and pas- 
toral, were probably a good deal oppressed. The exac- 
tions of government, joined to the constant march and 
devastation of armies, and the plundering incursions of 
the hill tribes, must have left them little that they 
could call their own. There was indeed, generally, 
some castle, or walled town, to which they could, in such 
oases, retire. But they were, nevertheless, often taken 
by surprise, when their families and cattle, and hoai’ds 
of grain were liable to be carried away, and their 
standing corn trampled down, or consumed by the 
horses of the invaders. But, even in the most un- 
favourable circumstances, there is an elasticity and 
spring in the human mind, that long resist the pres- 
sure of the licavicst calamity. Oppression is never, 
indeed, directly favourable to the moral Imbits. Where 
force cannot he opposed to it, it calls up artifice and 
cunning. But it also sometimes calls up the nobler 
passions. The bonds of union between the members 
of communities and the members of families, are 
drawn closer by their sufferings, and by their exertions 
to avert them. The generous affections are brought 
actively into play; united efforts are made to oppose 
the common enemy ; great sacrifices are submitted to 
for the sake of one another ; the disinterested and 
domestic affections daily gain strength in the midst of 
suffering, and through the very agency of suffering. 
Men become more affectionate parents, more attached 
children and friends, and better members of the little 
community. There are little numberless pleasures that 
the eye of oppression cannot detect, or its hand inter- 
rupt. History in general gives little information as to 
the daily employment, and feelings of the great body 
of the lower classes, but, in this instance, what little 
can be gleaned, is not unfavourable. 
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These remarks of course apply chiefly to the inha- 
hitants of the plains ; the inhiihitants of the hills anti 
mountains preserved their old independence unchanged. 

As to the revenue, its extent and nature, we know 
little. The principal was prot)ably a land-tax, which 
from the mountaineers was levied in the form of 
tribute. B^ber informs us that the revenue of K^bul 
from both these sources was only eight laks of Shdh- 
rukhis, or about 33,333h 6s. Qd. In addition to this, 
there Averc the tumgha, or custom duties, on all cattle, 
sheep and other articles brought into the country, mid 
probably some transit duties and shop duties. There 
Avere, besides, the pdshkeshes, and other oiferings made 
to the prince on festmls and other great occasions. 
Those consisted in money, horses, ricli cloths and other 
rarities; and, though part of thorn wont out again in 
the fovni of icliildtfa and griuifioatious to favourllo ser- 
vants, the surplus in the king’s favour was probably 
considerable. At the same tiine the roveimo of Kdbul 
was never great. Bdbcr, soon after ho conquered 
Kdbul, levied on Kdbul and another district, a con- 
tribution of thirty thousand loads of grain (kharwar) 
to distribute among the tribes who had accompanied 
him in his conquest, but the burden was found to be 
too great, he tells us, and the country suffered ex- 
tremely. 

The fixed and stationary condition of all large 
Asiatic kingdoms, which, from the first traces of history 
to the latest times, exhibit only the purely despotic form 
of government, has naturally excited the attention of 
all readers of history. No progress seems ever to have 
been made towards free or liberal institutions, or if any 
liberal laws or regulations were made under a good or 
great monarch, they totally disappear in the reign of 
his successor. Nothing is stable, but the absolute will 
of the sovereign. The great difficulty of obtaining any- 
thing li^e free or permanent institutions lies in this very 
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absolute power, and in the great extent of the king- 
dom. In a small district of hill countiy, separated by 
natural limits from other similar or clill'ereiit districts, 
the whole, or a -great projjoi’tion, of the inhabitants can 
meet and confer about their concerns. They can agree 
about the acquisition of certain benefits, or the removal 
of certain wrongs, which affect them as a body. They 
can appoint the most powerful or popular man among 
them to watch over their rights, with certain powers 
conferred for what they conceive to be the general 
benefit. If no powerful chief or king is near, who has 
strength enough to subdue them, they may, for a 
greater or less time, preserve a certain degree of self- 
government. The same is the case in towns, especially 
in commercial or trading towns. Their common in- 
terest and the direction of men of substance, of ex- 
perience and knowledge, draw and knit them together. 
They engage in fraternities ; every trade, or craft, or 
profession, forms unions, and draws togetlior numerous 
bodies, who woi'k for their own, or the common good, 
and, in process of time, acquire a corimration-spirit, 
that makes them ready to do and suffer much for a 
common cause. From governing their own little so- 
ciety, they acquire the habits that lit them for taking a 
share in the government of the town. Something of 
a representative constitution is the consequence. Their 
wealth enables them to fortify their town, and, in a 
country where many such towns exist, they can com- 
mand troops, can employ their wealth, and form leagues 
or combinations, so as even to be a check upon the 
government, or to attain independence. Such were 
the free towns of Italy, of fhe Low Countries, and of 
Germany. In England, the towns, after obtaining the 
right of governing themselves, by joining with the 
crown or the great barons, became an important part 
of the political system. It is only by checks that any 
authority can be limited, and institutions are necessary 
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to support and maintain these checlca. Thus, in Eng- 
land, the power of the nobles never could have hecir 
brought as an elFcctivo check upon tlio power of the 
king, had they not been of hereditary rank, and ac- 
customed to meet together in parliament and elsewhere, 
as a recognized body ; in a word, to consider themselves 
as a political corporation, having rights. They miglit, 
otherwise, have formed combinations and leagues, and 
engaged in rebellions and commotions; but these, if 
sxicccssful, would have terminated to the advantage of 
one or ttvo of the chief leaders, not of the nobles as a 
body opposed to the king. Their rank, being here- 
ditary, gave them both permanence and cohesion, and 
enabled them to act in concci’t for the common interest. 
Uut in the East, nobility is only personal. Except 
where there are tribes, the ])crson(il inlliiencc of any iu- 
dividnal is small. The nobles hold no assemblies as a 
separate body, and bavo no duties to perform as such. 
They cannot, therefore, comhiuo or act in union, but 
by rebellion. There arc no public institutions (not 
religious), in which they, or any other subjects of the 
state, meet for deliberation on ministerial or any other 
public purposes ; no county meetings, no boards of 
justices, no juries, no town meetings. The means of 
combining, or of coming to a common understanding, 
are, therefore, limited. Absolute princes never favour 
the growth of privileges to nobles, or cities, or districts ; 
they are more willing to destroy these rights. They 
centralize every thing, and make every thing depend on 
their own will and pleasure. Thus, were a movement 
to take place, even for the most beneficial objects, no 
hereditary leader can be found, no political body to 
assist, no permanent institution to give security to the 
object if attained. It is a rebellion which, if successful 
for the moment, falls away of itself, like a house built 
on sand, and leaves not a trace behind. Thus such 
despotic governments do not afford the fulcrum to sup- 
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port the political lever, and the force is applied in 
vain. Inferior, internal political institutions, scattered 
over the country, or means of consultation and combin- 
ation among powerful hereditary chiefs, arc necessary, 
as checks to absolute power. They cannot long exist, 
without bringing a considerable degree of freedom in 
their train. Counties, and the public meetings they 
produce, towns, parishes, corporations, and, at a later 
period, courts of law and juries, are the great elements 
of liberty. They bring men together, make them 
reason, and accustom them to act with foresight, with 
naoderation, and in concert. The Mahomedan govern- 
ments of the East have only two checks, the dangerous 
one of rebellion — and the power of religion and popu- 
lar opinion, or custom, represented, somotinies suc- 
cessfully, sometimes without cfleet, by the Ulemn, the 
heads of the religion and law. But I'evolution pj’oducos 
a change of governors, not of government. Any 
effectual change must go deeper, and begin with the 
fundamental elements of civil and political society, 
y et, now that the Janissaries are gone, the Ulema is 
perhaps the nearest approach to a corporation of any 
body in Turkey. 
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Abiii Sultnn, iniirriea Hum&yun'a slater, 
S69. T^eaves hia camp, SG9. 

Ab.D^rlln, 380. 

Abdal-azis, son of Obeid Kban, hurries 
to IIcriLt to support bis fatber, JOO 
Marches to the relief of tbo XJxbcIca, 
in Bdikh, 373. 

Abdal Glmffir (Mir MAI), sent on a wis- 
Bion to YAtiKAr, 228. 

Abdal Ilai (Mir), his conduct to IIu- 
mdytiu ill the Gormsir, 273. Sur- 
rcndeia to IIumAyim, 304. llrings 
him intelligctioc of the death of Mirra 
Ilindal, 402. 

Abdal IfliAIlk, advises KAinriin to oon- 
eilinte SuleimAii Mirra, 313. 

Abdal Makii, his party cKpcIlcd from 
Kashmir, 3GB, Applies for aid to 
Kiimi.in and ITumAyun, OnS. 

Abdal Kcsliid Kban, sun of Suita d 
Khan, of Kusbghnr, sends an embassy 
to IIumAyun, 3 (j 4. lleceivea from 
Ilumdyun an account of bis conduct 
towards KAmrAn, 421. 

Abdal Simd (Khsrtija), deserts KAmrAn, 
391. 

Abd.ll WAliAb, bis mission to Sind, 265. 
Fiotects HumAyun in his flight frotn 
the rout of KipchAlc, 383. At the 
battle of Shutergerden, 392. His 
death at Jii bAr, 402. 

Abdalla (KAzi), his mission to Shir 
Shah, 200. Taken by the Mirzas, 
207. 

Abdalla Khan, driven from NousAri, 
82. 

Abdalla Moghul (Mirza), engaged in 
the defence of TalikAn, 355. £n- 

oouroges KAmiAn to return to his 
brother, 355. Escapes from the rout 
at Kostak, 373. 

Abdalla NiAzi (Sheikh), a leader of the 
Mehdevis, 476. His humility and 
fervour, 478. 


Abdalla Sultan, son of Seknndcr Sultan, 
defeated at BAlkh, 372. 

Abdalla SuItAnpAii (MAIIn), declares 
Shcikii A lAi guilty of heresy, 480. 

Abderuli F.iss, (the) IIuinAyuu's passage 
tiirougli, 3.37. 

Abut BakA(Mlr), prevails on KAmrAn 
to give tvoy to 1)19 brotiicr, 206. 
Brings back Ilindnl and YAdgAr to 
Tliiiniiyun, 207. Uis mission to 
YAdgAr, 221. Ills death, 233, 

Almlliii'l, ilia lomnrks uii the cnnduut 
of MnIdco, 242. His iiecoiint of 
IIumAyun's Ireatmciit in I’orsia, 280. 

Abiil Ilasnn (Mir), sent to detain llii- 
in.'iyuu, U70. 

Aliiil KAsiin (Miiz.i), son of KAmrAn, 
bonl to Akber on XI uni Ayuii’a death, 
.429. 

Abul KAsim Beg, Governor of GuAIiAr, 
surrenders it to Shir Slinb, 429. 
His devoted iVIcndiiliip to Biram 
Khan, 259. Is put to death, 259. 

Abulkliair, proposes to seize HumAyun, 
267. 

Abul-Mnali, liis descent and cbaracler, 
401. Shoots one of HumAyun's re> 
fraotory leaders, 420. Defeats a 
large body of AfgbAns near DibAlpdr, 
512. His bravery and conduct at 
the battle of Siihcnd, 518. Slays 
Shir Ali Kban, 518. Deft at Jalin- 
dher, 520. Obtains tbs government 
of the FenjAb, 520. His arrogance 
and misconduct, 523. Is superseded 
by Akber, and nominated to HisaAr 
Inrdzn, 524. His insolence to Ak- 
bci, 526. 

Abasaid Khan, son of Kuchum Kban, 
(Grand Kban,) disapproves of the war 
with Persia, 99. 

Abyssinian slaves in the army of Behddev 
Shah, 82. 

A chi Chsk (Maiok), Governor of Kasli- 
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inlr, tnkos retVigc with Shir SItnht 
S66. Enters ICnslimir, and is 
routed, S6S. 

Adtim Gaiter (Sultan), his embassy to 
Huiutiyun, ‘107. Oflurs to give up 
Kmnrtin Miran, 407. 410. W.sits 
u|)on Ilmuityuii, 411. Ileceives Pi- 
rauoh and his country, 41 £>. Uefutca 
to submit to Shit Shah, 4S.s. Makes 
ponce with Isldm Shnh, 4GG, 

Adel Khun, eldest sou of Shir Shah, 
mediates hetwecii Shir Shnh aud 
Puinn-Mal, 43-1. His weakness aud 
prettigaoy, 448. He is passed over 
in the suei'essinn to the throne, 448. 
Meets his brethcr Islam, 449. Fail- 
ure of Isldm's scheme for seising him, 
440. His formal .suhuiissioii to Is- 
li'im, 4.90. He retires to Biliiia, 451. 
Further attcm]>t to seize him, 451. 
He flies to Khowlts Khan, in Mewdl, 
451. Is joined by some of the cliicf 
nmlrs, 451. Tliey march on Agra, 
451. Arc dcl'enled, 453. Adel tUes 
and dlanppcarR, 45!!, ‘l.'ll. 

Adoli. See Muhnmniud Shnh Adel Shah, 
AfghfttttsUfn, state of, during lluiult- 
yun's residence in Sind, Sthl. 

Argiidnn, tlicir ibrtiiidahic power in In- 
dia, 4 , Ilinntlyun's campaign ngaiust 
those of lich&T, 15. Their ctefeat by 
him nt the linulo of Doura, 10. 1 34. 
Tliose under Shir Shnh defeat Ho- 
mlSyun at tho buttle of Knnlluj, 1 89. 
They pursue him across tho ^tliti, 
197. Their suprenmoy in India re- 
stored under Shir Shah, 910, 911. 
The Khalil and Mchmvnd Algbuns 
join Kamrdn, 397. Tho dlflbront 
tribes submit to Huindyun, 400. 
They attack liis camp under Kdmriio, 
409. Are surprised and defeated by 
Humdyun, 405. Their country in 
Bangash wasted, 406. Those of 
Delhi assemble in great force in tbe 
Fenj&b, 4S0. Subversion of tbeir 
dynasty iit Hindustan, 503. Ke- 
marks on the dynasty, and account of 
the 3vc oompctitors for tbe throne, at 
the time of Humdyun’s restoration, 
504, Defeated at tho battles of 
Mdchiwara and SIrhend, 515. 517. 
Aghzlwdr Khan, Amir-al-omra of Ifho- 
rdsdn, 101. Debated and put to 
death in Kandahdr, 109, 

Agra, Humd,^un ascends tbe throne at, 
S. Commuted to the charge of Mir 
, Mohammed Bakhshi, 139, Occupied 
by Shir Shnh, 1 96. Battle ot; 453. 
.Kebooupled by HimA Bakal, so?, 
Surrendered to Hurofiyun, 690. 


Ahmed, father of the historian Nizuni- 
cd-din, ills skirmish with tho troops 
of Maldeo, 94.9, 

Ahmed lAil (Malok), causes a night 
nttnek on Ilumiiyim's camp, 61. 

Ahmed Khnn Stir, governor of tho 
Penj^b, 495. Refolts from Adeti, 
4'l)5. Assumes the title of Seknndor 
Shnh, or SuUau Sekander, 495. De- 
feats Ibrilliim Khnn at Farm, 496. 
Occupies Agrn and Delhi, 497. 514. 
Is declared Emperor by the Afghdn 
nobles, 407. Dispatches Tdtdr Khan 
aud Ilaibnt Khnn against Humilyim's 
advance, 498. 514. Wiio are de- 
feated by Birain Khnn at Machiwam, 
490. 516, Marches with a large 
Ibrcc for the Fetijab, 499. 516. De- 
feuted by IluiniUtin at Sirhend, 409. 
517. Ills flight, 499. 518. Invades 
the renjlib, 594. Expelled by Ak- 
bor, 596. 

Ahmed Shah, son of Mulinmmcd Shnh, 
of Malwn, 30. Carried oil’ by Multan 
Ibrahim, 30. Placed in Chfinderi 
by Baber, 34, 

Ahmed Shnh, King of Gujrfil, the 
foumlur of Ahmuddhitd, his power, 
00 . 

Ahmed Sultan Sliamlu, Oovuruor of 
SSsliln, his hospitality to Iltimfi- 
yun, 975. Ordered to co-opernto with 
him, 994. 

Ahmed TArkomdn (Mir), invites Sliir 
Shah to Chiindr, 133. 

Abmed&bdd, foundation of, 90. Its 
splendour, 21.77. Occupied by Iro&d- 
ul-infilk, 74. Surrciulerud to II u- 
m&yun, 76. Committed to Askeri 
Mliza, 77, Abandoned by liim, 8'1, 

AInnednngar, Bcbiidcr Shah acknow- 
ledged as King of, 38. 

Afmdics (the), plunder Kcracha Khan, 
348. They entertain Ilumdyun, 384. 

Akbcr, sou of Ilumdyun, liis birth in 
the castle of Amerkot, 254. Left 
behind in the flight from Shal-Mus- 
timg, 269. Taken by Askeri to 
Kandahar, 270. Ilcmoved to Kdbul, 
304. Placed under the care of 
Khnnedda Begum, S05, Bemoved 
to the cimrge of Koch Kildn, 313, 
Bemoved from the care of Mir Atka, 
336. Expo.sed by Kdmrdn on the 
walls of Kabul during the siege, 343. 
Loft in nominal charge of Kdbul, 380. 
A third time prisoner in tbe bands of 
KdmTan, 386. ttestored to his fattier, 
393. BcceivcB the jdgir of Cliirkh 
in I,ogbcr, 394. Co-operates witli 
Ilumdyun in laying waste Baiignsii, 
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400. DofenU and puts to dcalli 
llimu Bnkiil, S03. Appointed to 
IlUstlr IfirAsn, S 20 , Appointed to 
tlio Penjitb, 52-1. Expola Sekniidcr 
Shiih, il2C. Expresses sent to inform 
liim of his father’s death, S2fi. _ The 
prayer for tln^Einperor reei^ed in his 
name, 529. Has three furinidaWe 
competitors for the throne of Delhi, 

. 529. 

Ak Sultan, Governor of Ghazni, joins 
HumAyun, 323, Commands KAm- 
I'An’s advance at the Dera ICipoliAk, 
381. Commands KAmrAu's Ictt at 
tlic battle of Sliutcrgcrden, 392. 

AIA-ed-din, or AUm, Lodi ( Sultan), es- 
capes iVoiu Kihi Zefer to Otijiat, 41 . 
Puts forward his pretensions to ttie 
throne of Dullii, 44. Leads a force to 
ICnliiigCT, 44. His army retreats, 43. 

AlAi (Sheikh), lender of the Muhdovis, 
account of him and his soot, 475-482. 

AlAma Takln, his rebellion against Shah 
Ismael, 99. CluoUod, 100. 

Alem Khan, discovers BeliAder Sliali’a 
treasure at Cliumpanlr, 33, «o/a. 

Along littzan, lIumAyim eucniups there, 
854. 

AlifMir Syed), his oongratuiutory em- 
bassy to IIiiRifiyun, 330. llocoives 
tho govcuiment of Duki, 327. 

Ali (Sheikh), pioposcs lo surprise I)e- 
rAwal, 230. 

Ali Akber Jitmi (Slicikh), his daughter 
married to IIumAyuu, 220 . 

Ali Biikhslii (Sultan), llumtiyuu'a pay- 
master, brings instructions for blind- 
ing KdmrAn, 413. 

Ali Beg Jelttir (Sheikh), oflhrs to sur- 
prise Shall Husein, 225. His skir- 
mish with Maldco's troops, 245. De- 
feats JAni Beg, 256. Cainmand.s a 
detachment against Shah Husein, 
260. Is defeated and slain, 261. 

Ali Dost, refhses to blind KAinrun, 413. 

Ali ICuli Korchi, attends KAmrAn on 
his flight from KAbul, 345. 

Adi Kali SiatAni, despatched to reduce 
Mirat and Sambhal, 520. Puts Knm- 
ber DiwAna to death, 520. 

Ali Penjshiri (IHolek), assists IVllrza 
Ibrahim of Badnkh^An, 353. De- 
feats Temir ShaghAli, 353. 

Aii Ileza (ImAm), his tomb visited by 
HumAyun, 297. 

AU Sultan Taklu, his death before Bist, 
304. 

Alika Arghdn (Mir), his defence of 
SeltwAn, 324. 

AUm Khan (Sultan). See Alim Khan 
Jigat. 


Alim IChan JilAl Khan Jigat, acquires 
llAiscn, Bhilsa imd CliAudAri, 37. 
•Toius BeliAdcr Shah, 51. Is muti- 
lated by HumAyun, 58. 

Alim Lodi. See AlA-od-din Loili. 

AUn-dosl (Mir), his mission to Sind, 
265. 

Alwar, See MewAt. 

AinbAhi, battle of, 458. 

Amber (KhwAja), recaptures Askeri 
Mirza 321. 

Amerkot, HumAyun ho.spitab1y received 
tbere, 249. His stay there, 252. Birth 
of Akber there, 254. 

AnderAb, battle of, 303. Placed under 
Hindal, 332. Abandoned by KAm- 
tAii, 35.3. Given to Terdi Beg, 509. 
Besieged by SiiiciiuAu Mirza, 522. 

Auka Arghdii (Mir), Iiis mission fi-oni 
Shah Husein to HumAyun, 213. 

Arab Mekki (Mli'h mediates boLwcon 
KAmrAn and Ilumayim, 356. 

Artillery, that of Belnidor Shah under 
lliimi IChnn, 49. That of HumAyun 
at Uu> hatllo of ICauAuj, IBS. 

Aru, IIiimfiyiin'M eiiemnpnicnt nt> 2.37. 

Army (the) of Buber and HumAyun 
desuribed, 540. 

Asir, fort of, 70. 

Askeri IMirzn, son of BAber, appointed 
to the government of Samhhul, 6 . 
OunmnmiU the ndvanoed guard ”in 
Giijnit, 75. Is kurptUed, 75. De- 
fciilHtlu' GnzrAtis, 76. Made Gover- 
nor of AbniedAbAd, 76 ; and Vice- 
roy, 77. His arrogance, 88 . En- 
camps at SirgunJ, 84. Advised by 
Hindfi Beg to declare himself inde- 
pendent, 85. Declines, but arterwards 
oonsciUs, 85. lietrcats from Ahine- 
dAbAil, 85. Is pursued by BehAder 
Shull, 83. Beaches Champanir, 86 . 
Is refused admittance there by Terdi 
Beg, 87. Mnrebes towards Agra, 88 . 
Submits to HumAyun, 88 . Accom- 
panies HumAyun against Shir Shah, 
139. His disgraceful stipulation, as 
the re w ai d for assisting H um Ay un, 1 54. 
Forces the passes into BehAr, 155. 
Commands the right at the battle of 
KaoApj, 190, Joins HumAyun in his 
flights 192. His quarrel with VAdgAr, 
192. Loaves Dellii to proceed to 
Sambhal, 195, Meets his three 
brothers at Lahiir, I 97 . Bcceives 
the government of Ghazni iVoin K Am- 
run, 264 i and that of KandaliAr, 
265. His hostile preparations on tho 
apjiroach of IIuraAyiin, 266. He ad- 
vances to take him, 267. Arrives at 
ShAl-MAstung', 270. Captures Ak- 
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bcr, 970. Besieged iu Kandnliitr 1>y 
liuradyun, SOQ. Siirruiidcrs to the 
Emperor, Sll. Disclosuru ot his 
trensonabic designs, 319, Inipi iRoiiud, 
SIS. Escapes, 391. licuiipturud, 
321. Cominittod to the ousludy of 
NndSm Kokiltosh, 391. Released, 
338. Appointed to the government 
of Knrati^n, 3GO. Left in clinrge of 
Ktiiiib, 377. Defentod by Clitiker 
All iieg, 378. Joins Kdmran, 37S. 
Elies from the route at Rostak, 378. 
Appointed by Kfirardn to tlie go- 
vernment of Jelnldbdd, 387. Taken 
prisoner by Ilunidyiiii at tho battle 
of Shiitergeiden, 333. Sent a pri- 
soner to Radnkbsbitn, 397. Dies bc- 
tfvecii Mcklca and Damascus, 307. 
Asof Kli.ni, Jeft tvitb the Gujrfit troops 
at Mfuidu, 32. Slain in battle, 33. 
Astiineh, Ilunifiyun surprised at, 371. 
Astcrdbdd, oveniin by tlio Uzbeks, 9!). 
Astrology In tlic Eubt, 135, jiuta. 

Atkoli Kliaii, orMirAlka, tico Shems- 
cd-diii IMuiinntined GImznovi. 

Aulia (Shall), slirlnc of, 371. 

Azerba^ftn, raballlan In, !)9. 

Azlm llmnllyun. Sue Ilnlbnt Khan 
Niftzi. 

Bdba Beg Jildir, defends Judtipdr, 151, 
15s. Is slain, 171. 

Bdba JuJkch, his expedition to Kash- 
mir, 203. 

Bdba KuU, an olQcer of Shah Huscin, 
his negotiation witli Yfidgdr iMlrza, 
327. Ilis Mission to Iluini'iyun, S32. 
Bdba Said, aids ICdmrdn in his escape 
fiom Seilra Shall, 409. 

Babdi of Kuldb, tvounds Humliyun, 383. 
Baban, or Biban, Kliaii .Tilwini, sup- 
ports Sultan Mahmftd Lodi, 9. Pre- 
ferred in command of his army to 
Shir Khan, 133. 

Babek Beg, Huindyun’s mebmUndar in 
Persia, 383. 

Biiber, his invasion of Malwa, 34. Oc- 
oupies Bcbdr, l.SI. 

Bdberlft, garden of, Humdyun resides 
at, 314. 

Badokhsbdn, the kingdom of, confirmed 
to Suieimdn Mlrza, 6. Invaded by 
K&mrdn, 365. 303. Submits to him, 
303, Kdslm Birlds, appointed Go- 
vernor, teOS. Its affairs under K&mrdii, 
313. Suleimdn restored to tho go- 
vernment, 31 3. Taken by Humdyun, 
329. Given to Hindal Mirza, 330. 
BAstOred to Mirza Suleimin, 333. 
Badefa Qfyeb Ddnishmend (Sheikh )■ his 
„ fstwa dgidnst/ Sheikh Alai, 481. 


Bogh (Khwdja), surrenders tho fort of 
Eihek to Humdyun, 370. Set at 
large, 373. 

Baikd Begum, 153. 

BuKhshi-lidnu Begum, daughter of IIu- 
muYun, removed from ICaiidahar to 
Kubid, 305. Bclfotliod to Mirza 
Ibrulum, 394. 

Bttkhsliui Laiign, of Ucli, reoeives the 
title of Khan Johdn, 208. Purnishes 
lluiudyun ivith supplies, 308. Ofihrs 
obstructions to the progiesa of Hu- 
mdyiin, 238. 

Bukidn, or Bughidn, taken by Kdmrdn, 
347. UumAyun arrives there, ,970. 

Balkh, in posbussion of the Uzbeks, 368. 
Expedition of lluindymi against, 3G8. 

Bttitu Khun, hU quarrel with Khwdjn 
Moazuiu Sultan, 513. 

Bolfiuhv.s, Ihcir inurcilcsfl robberies, 266. 
Their dclenlion of Humdyun in the 
desori, 37 1. Their buLlleinont in the 
Ponjdb, 434. 

lidmidii, government of, given to Shir- 
efkeii, 331. 

Bangash, given to llinddl, 400. I.nid 
waste by llinniiyiin, 406. 

Bdpus Beg, cliief minister of Kdmrdn, 
313. Is nppuiulud Atdlik to liis 
son-in-law, .331), Pardoned by 11 u- 
mdyun, 333. Joins liis ciimj), 334, 
l-Iis wife dishonoured, and bis ulill- 
dren murdered by Kdmrdn, 343. 
Deserts from Humdyun to Kdmrdn, 
351. Eorglvcn byHerndyun, 957. Ap- 
pointed by Kdmrdn to Talikdn, 377. 

Barddo, under Dost Beg Ibhokdgha, 77. 

Bardcli, under Kdsim IXusuin, 77. 
Tiikcii by the partizans of Bclidder 
Shah, 83. 

Basant Rdi, title of Illmfi Bakdl, 4!)]. S| 

Bayezid, bis aecount of the rout of 
the Deru-Gez, 374. 

Boyctld Khan Fermuli, preferred to 
Shir Shah in tho oommund of Sultan 
Mahmfid's army, 133. 

Bayezid (Slieikh), supports Sultan Mah- 
mfid Lodi, 9, Slain at the battle of 
Douro, 10. 

Bdz Bchdder (Sultan), King of Malwa, 
his skill in niusio, 504. Succeeds 
his father, 505. 

Beddun, conquered by Kamber Diwdna, 
530. 

Belidder (Sultan). See Kbizer Khan, 

Bchdder Khan Siatdni, appointed to 
Zemin-ddwer, 509. 

Bebdder Shah, ascends the throne of 
Gujrdt, 21. 33. Invades Halwa, and 
takes Chdnddri, 34. Again invades 
Malwa, and takes Mdiidu, 35. De> 
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throws Sultan Mnlunful, nud i»' 0 ' 
olaiins himbcU' King of Miihrn, 1)5. 
Suizos SUiih-od-dln, 3G. IIU Itirliiur 
siiocossasr, 38. Ills ijowor in Gujriil, 

5. Alarms Ilutnflyiiu by his pro- 
gress in Malws). and Nagurj LI. 
Sends an embassy lo 13. 

ILecolves Muhinnmcd Zoniun Mirza. 

13, Besieges Clicitfir, 14. 41. Itc- 
tircs on recoiving hirgc presents, 1.5. 

41. Forms a league against Xlunili- 
jrun, 41. Aneedote of his magnifi- 
cence, 43, note Assists the Ludis, 44, 
Again besieges CheitLir, 45. Storms 
and sacks the oity, 48. Encamps at 
Mandsdr, 49. Entrenches his camp, 

50. Ills troops disheartened, 51. 
Joined by Sultan Alim of Knlpi, 51. 
Distress in his camp, 52. Ills ilight, 

53. lie reaches Mdndn, ,54, Al.ikcs 
overtures to lluindyun, 55. Siir- 
pi'iscd in Mandu, 5G. Escapes to 
Cliainpiuiir, S6. F'lics to Ociutl).(y, 

GO. lliirns his licet, GO. b'Lies to 
Diu, GO. ?2. Negotiates with the 
Porlugnuse, 73. 81. Deputes Inidd- 
iii-inulk to oolluot the revenues of 
Ciujriit, 74. lluiietlon in Gujilit in 
his favour, 81. .loins liis troops at 
Fntnn, 83. Pursues ihe impcrinl 
foroes, HG. Ocunpies Clianipiiiiir and 
recovers nil Gujrat, 88. lletnins to 
Diu, 91. Ills trnnsuclions with the 
Portuguese, 91. Ilis deiilli, 92, 03. 

Ills character, 94, note. Ills alleged 
TCiippcarancu, 9G, liis inulliur oud 
iiohlcs retire to Ahincduliud, OG, Ills 
immediate sucecssors, 9G. 

Beii&r, overrun by Shir Shall, 89, In- 
voded' by Nazret Shnh, 12G. Seized 
by Sultan Mabmdd, 129 ; who is 
expelled by Bdher, ISO. Bcoccupicd 
by Shir Shah, 151. 

Bell fir Khan Lohfini. See Sultan Mu- 
hammed. 

Behfir Khan Sirwfini, converted to the 
sect of the Muhdevis, 481. Deserts 
AdcU, 494. 

Bchbtid Chobdfir, 245. 

Behrfim Mirza, brother of Tahmasp, ap- 
pointed viceroy of ICborfisiiii, 99. Ills 
presents to lluinfiyun, 283, Ills 
enmity to him, 290. 

Bch&tid, Humfiyun’s winter encamp- 
ment at, 405. 

Bekasi (Mdlla), personates I-Iumfiyun 
on his death, 528. 

Bckrliin (now Peshfivver), rebuilt by 
Iluiniiyuii, 420. 

Belgrfim,thc capital of Muhammed Sul- 
tan Mirzu) 89. Taken by Ilindal, 90. 
VOD. II. O O 


Benjires, besieged and Inkcii by Shir 
.Shall, 151. 

Buml-tushn, Iliiiniiyiin's stay tlieve, fi,"9. 

Bengal, invaded and lodtieud by Shir 
Shull, 113G. 142, Submits to llii- 
inuyuii, 140. The giiveuimunt ns- 
(.tiiued by Klii/ur Khun Sirwani, -128. 
Placed under the Amin Kiizi Fa- 
zilat, 428. 

Bei.ir, kingdom of, attacked by the 
Kings of Beder and Ahniediiagnr, 38 ; 
wlioaredriven out byBcliader Shall, 88. 

Blialta, the llaja of, defeats Sultan 
Ibrfihim, 501. 

Blieker, city and forttess of, 209. Bo- 
siegod by Humfiyun, 3 IS. Descrip- 
tion of it, 22G. Progress of the 
siege, 226. The siege raised, 229. 

Bliiisa, redueed by Sultan Alalimfid, 22. 
Assigned to Aliiluiininud Slndi, 29. 
Given to Siliili-ed-din, 30. Given to 
Alera Klinti Jigal, 37. 

Bliirn, Sliir Shah's stay tlicre, 424. 

Bhopal Hoi, chief of Bijugnr, eeaiipics 
Mfiiidn, 90. 

Bhopnt Uni. son of Ki)4h.ud-din of 
Bliilsii, 87. I'lscapes willi Beliadev 
Mmh, 53. Itecovers llnisun mid 
Chfiiidfiri. 42.0. 

Bliiil, or Bulilfd (Sheikh), mnico of 
him, 1G2, Suiil on n mission (u 
Hiiidiil, 150. 132. lb pul to death 
by iriiuliil, 152, 133. 

Bifiiia, fortress Of, 1.3. Pays (ribiilc to 
Mdhmfid Isliiiji, 22. Seized and 
ravoged by Tatar Khan Dodi, 45. 
lleoovcrcd liy Ilum&yan, 45. Bc- 
bieged by Muhammed Shah, 449, 
Siegs raised, 500. Bcduccd by Hai- 
der Muhammed Khan, 521. 

Bib! Dfidfi, her mansgement of adairs 
in Beliitr, 125. 

Bidfigh IChan ICnjar, surrenders Kan- 
datifir to Kfiminn, 106. Appointed 
Atillik of Sultan Muidd Miizn, 204, 
Claims Kaudahfir fur tlic King of 
Persia, 312, Dispossessed of Kaii- 
daliar, .320. 

Bidfigh (Shall), taken prisoner by the 
Uzbeks, 3TG. 

Bikennlijit, (liana) of Cheitfir, suc- 
ceeds bis brother lluttonsi, 40. Be- 
sieged in Clieitdr by Behfider Shah, 
40. Purchases a peace, 15. 41 , 

Biram Khan, sent to clear the passes 
between Behfir and Bengol, 145. 
Fails. 1 48. Joins the imperial camp 
at Jdn, 258. Skctcii of liis liibtory 
since tile battle of Kittifiiij, 258. Ac- 
oompniiics Iluiiifiyun to I’uibin, 281. 
Sent as envoy to Sh.ili Tahmasp, 281. 
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The Slioh’a treatme-nt of him, Qfll. 
Honoured by the Sliah willi the lille 
of Kiwi), t!8H. Defeats Uiiftn, 1107. 
Hunt ns nmbiissnilor to Iviibul, S07. 
Ilotuvns to Iliiiiiiiymi, U08. Ap- 
pointed {Tovornor of Kiiiidnbllr, IWO. 
As&i&ts in ospulling Kiimviin from 
Zcniin-dtiiver, 3!!.'). Visits I-Iiiji 
IVIuhiunincd ot GhiiMii, 398. I’re- 
vails on him to aecoinpuny him to 
JClibiil, 399. Induces him to return 
srhcii he had withdrawn, 390. la 
honoured with Uie title of Khan 
Kliiiniin, 399. Ordeiod to puisuo 

Kdmrdn, 399. Returns to Kanda- 

h4r, '4CX). la suspected by I-Iuinityun, 
£07. Kiitertnius him with niagni- 
hcuncc, £07. Joins him at Kabul, 
£09. Sent ugnin.st Nasib Khan, ,711. 
Tiikoa Ilnvlianii, £13. I’aiisea the 
Sallp,j, £1‘1, Gains the hattio of 
Miicliiivfirn, 499. ."Slfi. Ilunoured 
srilh Uie title <if Ivliuu Klinn.'ui Ydr 
Vnfadar, .71«, Ueinforeeil mid joined 
by Iliindij'iui, £1<!. Untile of Sir- 
lieiul, 499. .717. Kirliend liehlowed 
on iiini, .730, Appointed Autlik to 
Akilov ill tliu Roiijiili, .734. Uuuuirus 
the nceutinl of IIuinilyun‘HdeutIi,,73d. 
llirkuli(M1r Syed), Iun inchauge to llin- 
dai, 333. He supportH tlio wunuded 
Emporov in his ilight fl-om Dera 
KipchMc, 383. Appuintod to the 
government of Kunduz, 400. 

Dirlds (Mirza Deg), surrendors to IIu- 
niilyun, 339. 

Uist, besieged mid surrenders to IIu- 
rauyun, 304. 

Blinding, modes of, 13. 

Bochak Bchdder (Mir), appointed to 
MahmAddbiid, 77. 

Boiijat Khan, of Chtinduri, forms a eon- 
federacy against Mcdliii Rni, 27. 
Withdraws from the camp of tho con- 
federates, 29. Again joins them, 
and concludes a peace with Sultan 
Mahmiid, 29. 

Bombay, included in tho kingdom of 
Gujrat, 20. 

Bostdm, overrun by the Uzbeks, 99. 
BAndi, conquered by Hahmdd IGillji, 
22 . 

Bdranpdr, Ilumdyun’s stay thcro, 99. 
Buihdn-cl-mulk Sistdni, operates against 
Humdyun, 45. 

Burhdn Nizdm Shah, King of Ahmcd- 
nagar, aeknowledgcs Behdder Shah 
aa King of Alimodnagar, 38. OiTers 
to assiat Ilumdytm, 139. 

Buraes, Sir A., his description of 
, Uobri, 226. 


Cambay, its commerce, 31. Beiuider 
Shall hiiriis his fleet llieru, 00. Pillaged 
by Xliiiiinyim, 03. Under Dost Reg 
Ishukdglm, 77. Roeoverud for Bclid- 
der Sbiili by SliitiUi Kliuii, 83. 

Chiichkiiii, its gci^rapliicul x’naition, 
21^ note. I'liarnctor of tlic country 
anil of its iiiliobitants, 218. 

Chak, family of, in Kashmir, 364. 

Chakcr All Beg ICuldbi, or Cliaker 
Khan, Joins Ilnmdyuii against Ta- 
likdn, 356. Appointed Amir.til- 
omia to Kdmrdn Mirza, 360. Ex- 
pelled by Kdmrdn from Kuldb, 376. 
l^lundera Kuldb, 378. 

Chiimiiunir, Raja of, tributary to Alimed 
SI 1 . 1 I 1 of Giijrdt, 30. Ills power, 20. 
Portress of, taken by Mnhindd Slinb 
Bigarn, 30. Description of it, 62, 
63, Captured by escalade, 64. Mas- 
snerc of the garrison, 66, Immense 
booty, 66. Retaken by Bebdduv 
Slinli, 83. 

Cliaiul IClmii, Iirolher of Belidder Sliali, 
flies to hiiindu, i)!l. 

Cbdnddri, taken liy Snllau Miilimfid 
Kliilji, 33. Assigned tu Meiiini Uni, 
.13. Stormed l>y lidlier, tl'I. Uo- 
storeil to A limed Slinh, 34. Bestowed 
by Beliaiiur Klmli on Alim Klinu 
Jigiit, tl7. Heuuvered by Bhopal 
ami Purnn Mill, 439. 

Chaperghdla, battle of, £02. 

Cliellftr, or Mewdr, besieged by Sultan 
hiahmdd Khilji, 22. Besieged by 
Bchdder Sbab, 14. 41. 47. Taken by 
storm, 43. 

Cliihra-Mow, defeat of Tdj Khan at, 
489. 

Cliilmch Kokn, his gGncro.sity to Kdm- 
rdn Mirzn, 418. 

Chiidgh-kush, or Lanip-cxtinguislicrs, 
sect oil 281. Tlicir pcrsceuCioiis, 
281, note, 

Cliirkh in Eogher, given to Akhcr, ,794. 

Cliuclink Begum, dmiglitcr of Shah 
Iluscin of Sind, married to Kdmrdn, 
SS£. Her devotion to her husband, 
418. 

Chundr, fort of, its strength and import- 
ance, 10. 131. Besieged by Hu- 
indyiiii, 10. The siege nb.uidoncd, 
1 1 . Besieged by Sultan Mahmdd 
Lodi, 130. The siege raised, 130. 
Acquired by Shir Shah, 131, Be- 
sieged by Humdyun, 140. Capitu- 
lates, 141. Restored to Shir Shah, 
170. 

Clidpuh Gliat, surprise of the, 171. 

Chupi Behdder, informs Humdyun of 
Askeri’s approach, 268, His mission 
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from. ITumdyun to Slinh Talimasp, 
373. 

Cities, (tlic large,) of B/iber and IIu- 
miiyun, S4!l. 

" Combat of Friends,” the, SI. 

Coui’t,(tho,)of Buber and IIumAyiin,B3G. 

D'Acuna (Nnfiu), Viceroy of Gou, fur- 
iiislies assistance to Bointder Shah, 
73. Sails to Diu, 91. lleucives Bc- 
liSdcrShah on board his sliip, il3. 11 is 
part in the dcutli of Bcliiidcr Slinh, 03. 
Ills subsequent proceedings, 94, 

Dawa Beg, joins UuniAyun, 310. 323. 

Dell •Afghiindn, a suburb of I-Cdbal, 
battle of, 338. 

Dellii, disruption of the empire of, 
under Sultan Muhanimcd 'i'oghlok, 
17. The city ciiLrutilad to Mir Fniclir 
All, 139. Attacked by Idindal 
Mirsn, I es. Occupied by Siiir Shitb, 
19G. Occupied by I-Iuuifiyun, 503. 
530. Tukou by Ilimfi Bakdl, 503, 

Dora-Goa (the), llie rout iil, 37d. 

Dein ICipehiik (the), the buttle at, 33 1. 

Dordwal, fort of, IXuinttyuii's halt lltero, 
239. 

Darwish All, govenior of Ujehi, his 
death, 79. 

Derwish Kokn, liis skirniisii with tlio 
troops of Miildco, 245. 

Derwlsli Miiksfid Ilcugdil, rejoins Uie 
Emperor after llio defeat lit Clioiisa, 
17.5. 

De Sooaa, (Einnmiel,) Governor of Din 
Castle, 93. IZis death, 03. 

Dhiir, battle of, 19. 'I'alccii by IVIo- 
zellcr Shall, 1 9. Taken by Sultan 
Mnhmfid II. of Mnlwa, 33. Given 
by Sliir Shah to Hdji Khan, 431. 

Dhamoni, assigned to Muhammed Shah, 
29. 

Dibulpdr, defeat of the Afglidns at, 511. 

Diluwor Khan, assumes tlic sovereignty 
of Mahva, 19. 

Dildiver Khan, Khan Kbdndn Dodi, 
commands Hnmdy tin's advance, 153. 
Carried ofi’ by IChowds Kliiin, 154. 
Ills death in prison, 1 54, note. 

Dilddr Agdclioh, or Dilddr Bognm, 
mother of Ilindal, her reproach of 
her son, IG4. She entertains the 
ladies of tho court at Pater, 330, 
Makes up the quarrel betivoon Hu- 
mdyun and Hindal, 230. ' 

Diu, 21 . Bcliiidcr Shah's diglit thither, 
60. Its commercial importance, 73. 
Settlement of Uio Portuguese there, 
72. The death of Buliader Shah 
there, 93. Ts retained by tho Portu- 
gnese, 95. 


Do.se Beg Isliekdgtia, entrusted with 
Cambay nod Barddii, 77. 

Doiilal Khun I.odi, liis friunclship for 
Shir Shull, 117, 118, 

Douiat Klian Noulidni, his elevation at 
tho court of Adeli, 486. Slays Sliali 
Miiliamnicd Z^lrinuU, 488, 

Douia, battle of, 10. 

Durguvrati, daughter of lidna Sunga, 
her detcrinincd couduot and death, 37. 

Eder, reduction of. by MozeiZbr Shall, 1 9. 

Eibck, besieged and taken by Uumdyun, 
.370. 

EkbdL Khan, suspected of treason, 468. 

Ekhtiiir Khan, defends (lliainpanlr, 63. 
65. Surrenders to I-Iuindyun, 65. 
Ills acquirements, 65. 

Eliiis Khun (Khw^ii), joins his bro- 
thers in rebellion, 489.‘ 

Pnkhr AK (Mir), entrusted witli llio 
government of Delhi, 139. Ills 
energy in favour of 11 iiiiidyun, 160. 
154. II is advice to Kdintilii, 166. 
His denlh, I ill. 

Varukh (Slinh), advises Shah ITusoin 
not to Join ITuindynn, 71. 

Farm, besieged liy Oliutd Khan, 03. 

Fiileh Khun BiiKioh Iludiii, MilnnUs to 
Shir Shah, 434. Seizus liriiltnn, 433. 
Ih uxpellud hy Ilidhat Klimi, >1.33, 

Faloli Slinh, the Chirdgli-kfish, defeatud 
by Miniiilm Khan, 407. 

Fntolipiir-tlimdavn, 366. 

Faziiut Beg, or Fazil Beg, deserts Hu- 
miiyun, 233. Deserts KAmr&n, 3 10. 
Blinded by ICdrardii, 336. 

Fazilat, or Faziliat (Kiizi), ajipoinlcd 
Amin of Bengal, 428. 

Fazli (Mir), Governor of Bendres, slain 
by Shir Shah, 151. 

Ferdnnsi, nlluMon to bis works, 25. 

Ferid. See Shir Shah. 

Ferid Ghr (Mir), opposes Humdyun, 
174. Sent in pmsnil of Ilumdyun, 
iilXer the battle of Kaiiduj, 195. 

Fcringi Khan. See San Jngo. 

Ferkhat Khan, appointed to Lalidr, S33, 
Displaced by Abul Moali, 5S4, 

FilAdi, 240. 

Firdzch (Jdm), his death, 62, npCe, 

Firflz Shah, King of Bengal, his ao- 
ccssion, 136. His murder, 136. 

Firfiz Shah Shr, King of Delhi, his ac- 
cession, 483. His murder, 483. 

Fortresses (the), of Biibcr and Hn- 
mdyuu, 542. 

Gagrown, held by Mcdini Rao, 32. 
o 2 • 
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licsicgud by ]NTaliini'i(l II., Sti, Ho- 
ducuil by lU'bi'idL'r Slinli, ‘ID. 

Gukovs, account of tliciv coiiiiti'y nml 
its iiriiiocs, -Jll, noU. Thuy tlufoat 
Sbir Shull’s ik'tiiubuiuuts, Tbeir 
contests wilb Islini Shnb, Ui.ii. 

Gormstr (the), lliiniiiyiiu'h visit to, 
B72, Its snrrciuiur to Iliiui.iyiin, 
nO‘l. 

Ghtizl (Khwilju) of Tnbils, insults the 
linun of Amoikot, 2S7. liuurrels 
svitii Keruehn Klniii, 2^0. licstovcd 
to the offlee of Oesv.ln, 'JOB, note. 

Ghiid IChnn, chief of n Iluliicli tribe, 
auliinits to Shir Shah, 

Gbftzi Kbnn Siir, (lufcnLls Cbnnitr, 140, 
llccuivcs his son, Ilnsihim IChnn, 
I’rovisions liiilnu, 500. Is hcbiafvctl 
in liiiiiift, .'121. Stirruiulet's to Haider 
JVliiliatiiiuud, 522. Is xmt to (leatii, 
.■iOl. n'J'J. 

Gh.tzi niiilmli, orduruil to sci/e Add 
ICimii, 451. Initirisonud by ICliowiis 
IChnn, 4.41. 

Glin/iievl (Mir). A'lV Shuins-ud-din 
INinlinminetl. 

Gliiuiii, ifovurnment of, lieslowed liy 
Kiiinrtlii on Askvrl, 26'<1, Ileslosvud 
on Iliudid, Hiltl. Siiriivised liy ICfim- 
I'liu, SItIti'. SImU nUiImuimud seiU lo 
hccuro it, 3tt4. Given by ICfmivfm 
to Kurliohii Khan, !ia7. Given to 
I-linda1, 400. Bcslosruil, on the 
death of Iliiidal, on Akbcr, 404. 
Gbolllin All Shc&hangusht, blinds ICitm^ 
T&n, 414. 

Gbuiboud, given by Kuinritn to Yasnn 
Dmilat, 287. 

Gburi, placed under Ilindul, 332. 
Taken by Kdinrun, 345. Left in 
charge of Shir All, 345. Taken by 
ICcrdcha Khan, 34 G. Ilucovored by 
Kdtnrdn, 347. 

GbuijistUn, reduced by Sbab Tabmasp, 

100 . 

Glvndl, or .TAuagur, fortress of, taken by 
Mahmild Shah Bigaia, 20. 
GondevAna, the Raia of, join the Mus- 
ulman confederacy against Medini 
liai, 27. 

Oour, the capital of Bengal, c<aptured 
by Shir Shah, 142, Occupied by 
PIuniAyun, 149. 

Government, state of, during tiic reigns 
of Bdber and I-Iumdyun, 536. 

' Gowar tribes, they attack Plumdyun's 
camp, 62, 

Glidsanfcr, is imprisoned by Askeri, 
and eacapes, 84. Fiica to the camp 
of Behdder Shah, 84. 

Gudlidr, surrendered to Shir Shah, 429. 


Giijnit, beoomos an independent king- 
dom, 17. Its early liislnvy, is. 
Wn/oder KImn, IS. Its prospevity 
under Aliuiud Sliiib and AIuInnAd 
Sliah Bigar.i, 20. Description and 
importance of tile country, 21. 
Ovcrnin Iiy JMtCimiid Kbilji, 22. 
Bemulcr Slinli succeeds to the throne, 

33. Conijuesl of Iliim.iyiin, 60. 73. 
Anarchy, 73. Reaction in favour of 
Beh.ider Shiih, 81. Abandoned by 
the Aloghuls, 87. Recoveicd by 
Bebtider Sliah, 88. 

Gul-Balueb, Ilumdyun’s stay theic, 
206. 

Gulehelircb Begnm, married to Abds 
(Sultan), 369. 

Giirdl/., given to IIind.il IVIirza, 400. 

tlnlisliis (llic), in tlio aimy of Beliddvr 
Shtib, 81. 

I Idle/, ills works, 2.5. 

TluilinllCbnn 'Miilzi,eburgedliy >Sbir Simli 
with tile building of UliolnH, 426. 
llediu'es IMiill.'m, 433, Iloiionred 
with Ibo Ullo of Azim llnmdynn, 
4113. Govenitir of the Penjiib, 45,5. 
Gives np Kiill) (Chim, 4.5.5. Rvuiles 
the jt'iilonsy of Isidm >Slinli, 457* 
.luinutl by Jiliowiis ICIian, 4.57. l)o- 
feulLMl, 4.58. Defenls KhwAJn Veia 
Sirwdni, 464. Is totally defeated, 
464. Shun, 467. 

PIttidor Mirzii Dughlat, accompanies 
the Tartars in their inroad into Kash- 
mir, 365. Returns to Kdshghar, 
365. Joins Kdmrdn, 105. Is left 
in chuigo of Lab dr, 105. Plis nc- 
eount of Kdinrdn’b reti eat from Delhi, 
181. lie adheres to Ilumdyiin, 183. 
Ilia account uf the campaign against 
Shir Sbiih, 185. And of the battle 
of Kanduj, 187. He joins Hu- 
mdyun in bis flight, 195. Turns bis 
thoughts towards Kashmir, 199. 
Arranges for its conquest, 203. 365. 
Kilters that country, 366. Defeats 
Malck Actii, ,366. Acknowledged 
ns ruler of Kashmir, 205. 366. 

Sends an envoy to invite Pluindyun 
to Kashmir, 366. His character 
and administration, 367. Is slain, 
368. His work, the Tarikb-d-Re- 
shidi, 368, 

Haider Muhammed Khan, sent to re- r 
duce Bidna, 520. Plis perfidy, 522. 
SupeiHcded, 522. 

Haider Sultan, appointed to Kildt, 320, 
PIdji Begum, Kmpress of Ilumdyun, 
taken prisoner, 171. Shir Shah’s 
generosity to her, 173. 
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I-liSjL Khan Sultan, l<>ft In cliaigo of 
UliAr, '131. Ilccnllcd, 439. 

Hmniila n.inu Bogura, lii'r inorriago 
Avith Hiiin.lyun, 990. Ilur clcscont, 

390. Gives birth to Ahbor in the 
eastio of Amerkot, US'I. Her hur- 
ried flight from qShiil-lMtietuiig, 260. 

Gives birth to a dnugbter, 99(91? 

Harbflna taken by Birain Khan, 61 3. 

Hori Kidicn Birkis, (Uiija) of Hhotas, 

1 47. Troaoberonsly expelled by Shir 
Shah, 148. 

Hasan, father of Shir Shah, 111. His 
hUtoiy, 119. ncrcivcs Sahaaram. 
and KliEi\vd.spfir-Tanda in jiifiir, 

113. Pits family, 113. Gives Shir 
Siiah the mnnngement of his jdgirs, 

116. His death, 118. 

I-Insan,( Shall) of Sind. A>eSlmb IluRcin. 

Hasan, ( Shcikb)af the Mebdevi sect, 47 6. 

llnsan Akblch, brings AUber to his 
father, 393. 

Hasan Khalifat, with the arlitlcry in 
the battle of ICanituj, 187. 

Hasan Klmii .Tilivdui (llai) deserts 
Adcii, 494. 

Hasan Kokn, joins Hinniiyiin in Kistiin, 

273. 

ITfisboin Hog, his loyalty, 234. 

Hatia, in llic fiakcr uounlry, 436. 

PInailras, predatory liabits of the, 348. 

98.6. 

Hcrdt, takcu by Oboid Khan, 98. 
Ucenvered by Slinli Tnlmi.isii, 00. 
Agiiii besieged by Olicid Klinn, 99. 
llolicvc<l by <Slmli 'i'abmasp, HXK 
Taken and pillaged by the Uzbeks, 

103. llecovcrcd by Shall Tabmnsp, 

104. Visited by Hnmdyun, 378. 

llimii Bakal, bis elevation in the Court 

of A deli, 488, Hefeats Tdjkhan 
Kcrdni, 490. Ills origin and charac- 
ter, 490. Sent by Isidin Shah to 
receive Kdmrfin, 488, noie. Becomes 
Prime Minister, 491. Assumes the 
title of liiga, 491. Hefeats Sultan 
Ibrdblm, 499. Besieges him in 
Bidna, 499. Abandons the siege, 

600. Again defeats him at Mun- 
dhdkcr, 600. Defeats and destroys the 
army of Bengal, 503. Sent against 
Akber, .603. Xloocoupies Agra and 
Hcllii, 603. Defeats Tcrdl Beg, 

60.3. Dbfentcd and sliun at the battle 
of Panipat, 503. 

llindal Mlrza, son of Bdber, bos AI- 
svar assigned to him, 8. His success- 
ful campaigns in the Gangclic Pro- 
vinces, 89. 90. llolurns to Agra, 90. 
Accompanies Plumdyun against Siiir 
Shah, 139. lleceives Tirhut and 
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Piuiiia, 149. Proceeds to his jdglrs, 
149. Marches to Agra, 1.60, 169. 
Deteimines to revolt, i()3. Brought 
hock to his allegianec hy Sliuikh 
Blifil, 1C9. Ucvults, and puts Slieikh 
Bhiil to death, 162. i83. Proclaimed 
Kmporor, 162. 18-1. Marches fbr 
Delhi, 184. Besieges it, 186. Aban- 
dons the siege and rclimis to Agra, 
1 86. llcllres to Alwar, 188. Sub- 
mits to K<liuidn, 168. Is pardoned 
by Huindyun, 178. His humiliation, 
178, Commands the advance at the 
battle of Kanduj, 190. Accompanies 
Pluradyun in his flight, 194, Pro- 
ceeds to AUvnr, 195. Rejoins Hu- 
mdyiin at Rahtak, 196. His treaty 
with Ills lirotbcrs, 198. Recommends 
an attack on Sind and Gujrdt, 199. 
Sets out on this expedition, 303. 
.foined hy Huindyun at Gui-BaKich, 
907. Maiclics to Paler, 31.6, His 
camp visited by Huindyun, 220. 
Their tpiarvul, 230. DusiMts Ilti- 
nidytin and marches to Kitndnhdr, 
221. Besieged in Kiindalntr hy 
Kdiiirdn, 26.3. 26.6. 303. Siirrondors, 
and is carried jiilsouer to ICdtnil, 

20.6. 302. Appuinlud to tlio Idgiv of 
,ldi-3bdlii, 20.6. 903. Plnoutl nudor 
survelllancu at Kdbiil, 303. Ksenpus, 
316. .loins Unindyiin at Tiri, 322. 
Is rebuked l>y Ilmudyim for ids in- 
discieet advice, 322. Ooiuiiiands tlie 
adviiiice against ICdmrdn, 324, Ap- 
pointed to tile government (if Giinzni, 
826: and to Badaklisbdn and Kiin- 
duz, 330. Plis oouduot on llu- 
mdyiin's illness, 330. Made governor 
of Kunduz, Aiidcrdb, and the pro- 
vinces beyond the mountains, 333. 
JSntertains Humdyiin at Kundiiz, 
333. Clears the Abdercli pass, 337. 
Defeats ICdmrdu’s forces at tlie battle 
of Deh-Afghdndn, 338. Pursues 
Kdmrdn, 344. Overtakes, but al- 
lows him to escape, 344. Throws 
himself into ICuuduz, 847, Joins 
Hiimdyun, 354. Takes part in the 
siege of Talilidu, 954. Hia division 
repulsed by Kdmrdn, 356, Joins 
Huindyun m Ids expedition against 
Balkli, 3B9. Engaged in the defeat 
of the Uzbek advance, 372. His part 
in the retreat from. Bolkh, 373. 
DUtinguishes himself at Dera-Gez, 

37.6. Flies to Kunduz, 376. Besieged 
there by Kdmrdn, 377. Declines 
Kdmrdn's advances, 377. Joins Hu- 
mdyun at Khinjan, 385. Commands 
the left at the battle of Shutergerdon, 
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nOQ, Pursues Knmrilii, Kn- 

tnistud wUh ll)C! {rnveriiuu'iiLs iif 
Oluixui, GurdUi niul Iio- 

fflicr, 400i Is sliiiii lit tlu' surpi'Uo nt 
Jiibitr, 'lUU. I’iii'tii'iilui sol' liis (Il'ixIi, 
403. Ills i-LMniiiiih ci>iivL'}'i.'t.I ii> Ka- 
bul, 409, Ills (liiii.^hLcr butrotlicd 
to Akber, 409. 

Ilindin, iiwmlud by StiknnduT null Klilu 
Klinn, 73. 

Hiuilii Ucj; Kacliln (liiir), led iiivliargc 
of IVIuhnininediibilil, 60. His services 
in Giijiiit, 77. 79. Advises llunid- 
yuii to settle tile rouiitrj', 77. lie- 
cuines Iliiiiiityun’s Aiiiir-ul-omraand 
conimaiidcr-in-chiof, 19,3. Tjcft in 
olinrge of Juiiniiuv, 149. His denlb, 

1 

Hindus, lliuir rcligiuu ciniipsruil with 
AXulimtiiuudiini.siii, .1, Clim-acter of 
the Iliiiiln rule, 9.9. 

Jlisiiiii-ed-diii All (sun of Itlir Kliidifu), 
rcinilses Kuiiiiiin in /eoiiii-diiwer, 
:)9.f. Croully sliiiii by KiiiiuAii, 986. 

Hissiir-Pii'fiKii, gnoiled In Kiimritu. 3. 
Cllveii id Akber, fiilO, Assigned to 
Abid M.tiiii, 

llnsbuiig (ilifirl (Hullim), King of 
Matwu, li). llefenled und iiiiulu |itI- 
Honur nt Dliitr, 19, Uolunsuil niul 
reiusiiUud, 90, i<\niiuts IMitudu, SI. 
1-lia denlb, SI. 

I'loHlieng II., or, Hobsds, King of 
Malwii, 96. Surrenders to Sultnu 
Mnluiiud, 97. KsonpuB niid Joitw 
Muhtimiued Sbnb, 99. 

Hoaliei'igiibdd, ruduolioii of, by Sultan 
Mnliinud, 39. 

Huma, the, 391. 

Ilinnilyuu ( Nnsir-cd-dln Mulmmincd), 
succeeds In's father, 1. Time and 
place of bis birth, 1, note. Aspirants 
to the tliroiio, 3. Unsettled state of 
tbs empire, 4. Formidable power 
of the Afgiitins, 4. Foreign relations, 
5 . l-Iunidyiiii’s cbaracter, 5 . JIo 
assies Jtigirs to his brothers, 6. I'ro- 
teusions and progress of Kumrdn, 
6 — 8. Humdyun conRrms him in 
liis provinces, and gives him llUsdr, 8. 
Besieges Kaliiijer, 9. 19.9. Is in- 
vaded by the Afgiidos, 9. 133. T)c- 
fcats them at the battle of X>oura, 
10, 133, Returns to Agra, 10. 134. 
Besiegos Cliundr, 10. 1.94. Con- 
cludes a peace with Shir Klinn, 11, 
134. Receives an embassy from Bo- 
hdder Shah, 12. Quells the rebel- 
lion of j&Iuhammed Zomdn Miizn, 
1 8. Proceeds to the aid of the Rajii 
of CheitfiT, 14. Sends an ambos- 


hiiilor to Uciiiidev Shall, I-l. Witb- 
draws bis forei's, i .7. Marclies against 
the Al'gbiiiis of lluli.'o', 1.7, Returns 
to Agiii, 16, Calls oil Bubadur Kliiib 
til dismiss the lligitive.s Aiom bis 
Cnurl,43, lieliadur refiiseN, 43, Hu- 
indyiiu prepnrL’S|p for liostilitics, 43. 
IlerreliiTilH to Agra, 46, Defeat of 
bib cuemius at hlundrdul, 46. lie 
invncie.s Alalwn, 47. Bncamps at 
Saraugpur, 47. Meets tlie army of 
IBebdder Shah at Mandsfir, 49. Tho 
“ Combat of Friends,” SI. Flight 
of Uuliddcr, 5.9. Pillage of the camp, 
5 1. Ilumdyim pursues the fugitives, 
54. Invests Aldndii, 55. Receives 
overtures fiom Delidder, 55. Mdiidii 
taken imd plundered, .77. llomd- 
yiin’s siiprenmey in Mnliva, .78. Ho 
uiarelies inti) Giijrdt, 69. Arrives 
nl Chninpmiir, 61). I'llghl of lle- 
hitdur lo I'limliny mid Din, 60, llu- 
indy nil jmrHiies him, 61 . Niglil nllauk 
on Ins etiui]), 61. I'illiige i)f Cam, 
buy, 69. lie esealudes Cluunpaoir, 
64. TnUus an iunneiiso booly, 66. 
His iudulmiet' nnd revuivy, 67. Hit. 
eriiei iniuihlunuiiL of a party of revel- 
lers, 67. He puts an iindm Ui death, 
70. Ills remorse, 70. luditoes Bliiib 
Ilasau to aid bbu IVom Kind, 70. 
Neglects tliesetUeiucnl of UiijrAt, 79. 
Marclies against Jnidd-ul-uinlk, 75. 
Surprise of his advanced guard, 75. 
Ho defeats Iiufid-ul-mulk, 76. His 
nirangoments for tho govenimctrt of 
Gnjrilt, 77. Rejects the advice of 
Hiiidd Beg, lo restore Bclidder Shah, 
77. Receives alnnniiig intelligence 
from Agra nod Miilwii, 78, Returns 
to Miliiilu, 79. Halts at BAi'iiiipdr, 
79. II ib troops ahaudoii Giijiitl, 87. 
Ho intercepts Askeri and Yiidgur, 88. 
They return to Agra, 88. Stale of 
the Oiingctic provinces, 89. Hindal 
Mirzii’s successful campaign, 89. llu- 
mnyuii loses Malwd, 91. State of bis 
empire at this period, 108. His in- 
dolence at Agra, 109. He prepares 
to attack Shir Sliab, 1,99. Is rccon- 
oilod to Muliamud Zonidu Mirza, 139. 
Bcbicges Cliundr, 140, Capitulation 
of the fortress, 141, lie advances to 
Bendres, 1 43. Calls on Shir Shah to 
Bubuiit, 143. Shir Shah rofuses, 143. 
Humdyun marolic,s towards Bengal, 
143. llcceivcs the expelled King of 
Bciigul, 144. Approaclics the Teria- 
garhi Pa.ss, 144, I-lis advanced guard 
surprised and routed, 146. He occu- 
pies Oour, 149, Subjugates the 
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whole xirovincc, 149< Ills iiidoleucc, 

ISO. UnHntlnrnctoi'y state of his 
atfaiTs, ISO. lie desimtchcri bhoikli 
lihtll to brinj' hack Iliiidal to liis 
duty, 150. Sliir Khan’s progress in 
in llcliitr, 151. Kcvolt of lliiidnl at 
^gra, 152. Uuniityun retires I'roin 
Kcngnl, 153. Ills dnngcrou'^ situa- 
tion, 154. The passes into Behitr 
forced by A.skeri, 155. lie approaches 
the army of Shir Shah, 1 55. Hcachcs 
Chonsa, 15T. Distress of the impe- 
rial army, 157. llcbeliiou of llindid, 

159. Kdrnnln’s treacherous conduct, 

167. Humarun's eontinued distress 
at Chonsa, 167. Sends an envoy to 
Shir Shah, 168. Negotiates with 
him, 169. Negligoncc of Tlttmtlyun, 

170. Tronehorous attack of Slitr 
Shuh, 170. Slaughter of tho Inipo- 
rlalists, 171. Ilumnyun's danger, 

171. Is wounded, 172. Elies iiuross 
tho river, 172. llis life savctl by a. 
wnter-oarrior, 172. Annihilation of 
Ills army, 172. lie Jlies wllli Askori 
to Agra, 174. Joins K.iiurdn tliure, 

177. ilewnrds tlio wntev-enrrier, 

179. I’ropares again In ntuick Sliir 
Slinli, 179. Is alnuidoned liy Kdni- 
rdu, IHl. Jlufunt of Shir ShaliN iid- 
viuieud army, 181, IIuirKtyniunnrehca 
from Agm, 182. Is joined hy Hauler 
Mirzn, 182. Haider's character of 
Hunidyun, 18.2. Incllicieut stale of 
Ilia army, 184. He waivhcs to Ka- 
nduj, 1 85. T’aiiio and desertions in his 
army, 189, He is del'oiUcd nt the 
battle of Kanduj, 1 89. h'lica from 
tbo Hold, 1 91. Is ossistod {ly Shcins- 
cd-din AXuharained, 191. Joined by 
Askeri and Tddgdr, 1 93. Arrives at 
Agra, 19S. Visits Syed llafla-cd- 
dln, 193. Proceeds to Sikri, 194. 
Joined by Iliudal, with his family, 

194. Pursued by Mir Ferid, 195. 
Kcoohos Delhi, 195. Plies towards 
the Ponjdb, 1 95. Arrives at Xahdr, 

197. His treaty with his brothers, 

198. Thoir want of union, 199. 
Trenoiiory of Kdmriiii, 900. llu- 
mdyun abandons Xoibdr, 201. llu- 
fusca to make away with ICdmrdii, 

201. Is left hy his brothers, 202. 
Meditates an expedition to Kashmir, 

202. 1-Iia piauB thwarted by Kdm- 
rdn, 204. Again lofhsos to have 
Kdinrdn put to death, 205. llesolvus 
to Join Hindal and Yddgdr against 
Plicker, 205. Proceed towards Sind, 

205. Arrives at Giil-Baldcli, 206. 

Is Joined by Hindal and Yddgdr. 207. 
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Passes tho terriloiy of Bakhsinii 
Lniign, 20B, Confers on him tho 
title ICiiati Julian, 208. Kncainps near 
lilicker, 200. licview of his present 
state and past career, 209, 310. 
State of Saul on hi.s arrival, 2i:i> 
Conduct of tihiiii 11111010,213. ITii- 
indyiin rcsidei at Lohri, 214. Dis- 
tress in ilia camp, 215. llis embassy 
to Shuh llusciu, 216. The Shah 
endeavours to induce him to quit Sind, 
217. Ilumdyuu besieges Bhckcr, 
318. Visits the camp of Yddgdr, 
930. Visits Hindal, at Pdter, 290. 
His marriage with Hamids Begum, 
290. Ho returns to liis camp, 921. 
Sends Abul Bokd to prevent the de- 
sertion of Mindiil, 221. His conecs- 
sioni to Hindal, 992. Hu dismisses 
Shah llnscin's envoy, 299. Advances 
to Sehtvdn, 993. Besieges Sehwdii, 
224. Approach of Shall llusciii, 
294. IJiinidyuii’s diinctillie.s, 224. 
Deseriiui>.i lioiii his ruinp, 995. He 
urges IJinilal to net ngiiinst Slinh 
lliisuin, 997. Sends Ahdal Ciliiirdr 
to Yiitigdv, 927. Dereclioii of Yiitl- 
gdr, 297. lliimfiyim's IliiiiUa seiautl 
by SImh lliiseiii, 298. Hu letreats 
from Suhwdii, and luhi-s ills baggage, 
290. Aii'ivusnl Kuliri, 290, Crosses 
the Indus, 931. Iluliulluius ctiiuUicl 
of Yddgiir, 9.31. Dispersion of Hn- 
indynii’s frireo, 2!)9. 'I’lireulcncil 
altaclc of Yiidgar, 234. Hiniidytin’s 
despair, 234. He rolruiits to tho 
desert of Mdrwdr, 935. Mni'clics to 
Uch, 930. Obstructed by Baklisliul 
T.nnga, 238. Marclics to Dcrdwal, 
2.38. Arrives in tlie Jddpdr terri- 
tory, 240. Sends Mir Samiinder to 
Maldeo, 240. Deputes Slicins-ed- 
diu Atkeh and Bai-mnl Soni to 
Maldeo’s court, 941. Xcnriis Mal- 
dco’s insincerity, 241. Hetreuts 
towards Jeselmir, 242. Forms a 
covering parly, 244. Skirmish of 
tho cavalry, 245, Receives a hostile 
cmhassj'from Jeselmir, 246. Reaolios 
Jeselinir, 246. Proceeds by the 
Greater Desert, 946. Sufferings from 
want of water, 247. Receives a 
second embassy from Jeselmir, 248. 
Arrives, at Amerkot, 249. Hospi- 
tably received by tho Rdna, 249. 
Anerdotes of Huitidyun, 250. 251. 
His stay at Amerkot, 252. Humd- 
yiin resolves to invade Jdn, 254. 
i’laccs his family in Amerkot, 2.54. 
llis rejoicings at tlie birth of Akber, 
255. Sends to attack Jdni Bog, 
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sati, Enttcnc1icsl\i8cnmp at Ji'niiSiifi. 

IiiurcnsoR his foracs, S5(i. Js oppiisod 
by Shah Husciii, 257. DusertJ*’ by 
his Iliudii nilius, 257. Is iinsticircsa. 
fnlly attachcil by Sliiili l-Iuscin, 258. 

Ts joincj by J3irnm Khan, 258. 
Dcticwci scRi'city iu tlio Imperial 
camp, 259. Destruction of the forag- 
iiig detachment, 261. He receives 
an envoy from Shah Iluscin, 262, 
Concludes an agreement svitb him. 
265. .Abandons Sind, 263, Ad- 
vancos towards ICaudahiir, 265. His 
difHculties, 266. Hostile prepara* 
tions of Ills brothers, 267. He turns 
olT towards Miistung, 367. Askeri’s 
advance to scire him, 267. His lllghl 
towards Sistdn, 269 — 271. Detained 
tcinpuraiily by the Baluehes, 272. 
llospUably treated by Maluk Khali, 
272. Enters the (jermsir, 272. Seud.s 
nlultei- to the King of J’ersia, 273. 
Takes ruriige in Sistiln, 274. I lis reluc- 
tnneo to outer I’ersin, 37.5. IIi« re- 
eeplion in Sistdn, 275. Is joined by 
many of his followers, 975. Sets out 
for Hoi'ilt and Me-shlilil, 277. His 
regal entarlniimiuiit, 277. Hu pro- 
oueds to TXuifd, 279. Visits Jitni and 
MeshU'itl, 279. Vroceeda to join 
Shall 'J'uliinnsp, 280. Sends forward 
Hiram Khan an envoy, 28 1. The 
Shah’s trontincnl of Xliram, 281. IXu- 
rnkyuii's arrival and residence at 
XCnxvln, 289. Ho rooclvos n depu- 
tatlnn from the Shah, 282. His in- 
terview with Shall Tivlimnsp, 283. 
XXc proceeds widi the Court to Sul- 
tania, 284. Is neglected, 284, Visits 
the shrine of Sultan Muhainmcd 
Khudahendch, 284. The Sliah's in- 
tolerance, 285. His desire to convert 
X-Iumdyun to tho Sliia faith, 285. 
X-Jumdyun visited by Xifiri JcliAii, 
285. Signs a paper of conformity to 
' the Shia faith, 286. Attends a 
grand hunting party, 286. Misun- 
derstanding botwceii tho sovereigns, 
289. IJum&yun makes Behr&m 
Mirza his enemy, 290. Change in 
the conduct of the Shah, 291. Tjcngnc 
between the moiiarohs, 291, Parting 
festivities, 292. PXumnyun's pre- 
paration for his journey to ICandahdr, 
396. Kemarks on his treatment by 
the .Shall, and bis own conduct, 297 
— 300, His arrival in Sistiln, 301. 
AlFairs of his brothers, 303, The 
Getmslr surrendered to him, 303. 
Bist reduced, S04. ICdmrdn's pre- 
parations, 304. Akhcr removed to 


ICdhul, .SO-l. Htimiiyim hosieges 
Ivandiiliiir, 306. Sends iliram Kliiiii 
os envoy to ICiUutl, 307. I’vugrusB 
of the siege of ICaiuliiIiiir, 308, Its 
surrender, 311. Tlio X'lmpcrtir’s le- 
niency to Askeri Mirza, 311. Ho 
delivers the fort tp the I’ersUin auxi- 
liiirv't, SI 3. Dissensions between tho 
Imperial and Persian troops, 316. 
Humtiyun suiiplies himself with 
horses by plunder, 317. Uncertainty 
of his counsels, 317. lie seizes Kan- 
dahar, SIS. Sends ambassadors to 
Persia, 330. Divides the district 
among his nobles, 320. Proceeds to 
Kiibul, 321. Is joined by I-Iindal 
and Yddgllr, 322. Advance of Kdm- 
ruii, 323. Desertions to Humdyiin, 
324. Embassy from Kitinriin, .324. 
Humdyim occupies ICfihul, 326. llo- 
covers lilt son Akber, 325. Uueeives 
congrnlulntory emliassioK, 326. Iiii- 
priKiinsniuUriosYfulgar, 327. Mnrr.lios 
against llndiikbsbuii, 328. Puls Yiid- 
gdr to ileatli, 328, Defeats llie army 
of liadaklihhlin, 329. Biilmiission of 
llie eemilry, !K)l). l>angurmi.s illncHS 
of Hmndyiin at ,81151311111, 3110. His 
recovery, 3111. Kfilnil ruinkuii liy 
Kiiniviln, 31)2. Ilninfiyun eonciiulos 
a treaty wltii .Sulehndn Mirza, 332. 
r,cavcs Hiiulal govenure of Kunduz 
and other provinces, 3112, Marches 
against Kabul, 333. Hucuived by 
Ilindal at Kunduz, 333. Halts at 
Khiviijn Syarnn, 333. Is deserted 
by many followers, 337. Holds a 
a council, 337. Resolves to at- 
tack Kdbul, 338. Pri]cced.s by the 
Piiyiin pass, 338. Defeats KEimriln’s 
general, 338. Takes the outer forti- 
iiuntions, 339. Joined by many of 
Kilmrdn's chiefii, 340, Intercepts and 
defeats Shir Ali, 340. Threatens to 
retaliate Kdinriln’s cruelties, 342, 
Hcceivos submissive overtures from 
him, 343. Enters the town, and 
gives it up to pillage, 346. Sends 
Kerdoha Khan in pursuit of the fugi- 
live Kumrdn, 346. Marches agpinst 
Kdmrdn, 348. Returns to winter at 
Kdbul, 348, Rebellion of Kerdoha 
Khan and others, 343, He sends in 
pursuit of the rebels, 348/' Collects 
his forces, 352. Marches to Kdrdbdgh, 
052, The Governor of Badakhsfadn 
declares For him, 352. He advances, 

353. Is joined by Hindal, 354. 
Encamps in the Aleng Kazan of 
Auderdb, 354. llesicgcs Talikdn, 

354. His troops repulsed, 355. Joined 
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by Siilcimdn Mirzn and Chabar ICban, 
850. Submissive olfers of KAmriint 
350. Kumrdn surreudera, 357. llu- 
mfiyuu pnrdona tlie rubcin, 3.57. 
Generously receives Kiimriiu, 358. 
Ills stay at Bend-Kushn, 350. .Settles 
Ilia uortlicni dominiana, 359. llcstores 
Tiiimur’s fort of Periiiii, 301. U^iturns 
to ICitbti], 301. State of Ilia Court, 
362. Orders Keritclia Khun and 
Moslihib Bey to proceed to Meklco, 

303. llcecivos an embassy from Ab- 
dal Reshid IChan, of Knsbgar, 304. 
Despatches one to Shah Tabmasp, 

304. Invited by Mirsa I-luider to 
Kashmir, 360. Prepares and conducts 
an expedition against Bdlbh, 368. 
Joined by Mirzas Tbrdliiui, Ilindoi, 
and Sulelnidn, 309. Takes Eibok, 
370. Advances, .371. Suddenly at- 
tacked by tile Uzbeks, 371. Repulses 
the Uzliek advance, 372. Resolves to 
retreat, 373. Panic in bis army, 374 . 
Rout at the Dern-Ge/., 374. Flies 
towards Ktiliul, 375. Tlie Ifimpevor's 
adventures, 375. 'Winters in Kiibul, 
370, Proceedings of Kiiniran, 377. 
Ilis party iu llunidytin’s Court, 379, 
Iliuniiyuii prepares to seize lihu, OHO. 
Maruhua to Ali-BArltn, 380. Is sur- 
prised by Kdmrdii nt tlio Dern Ki|>- 
ebdk, 3H1. Want of zeal among 11 ii- 
indyun's ohiefk, 3H2. lie flies ami is 
svuunded, 383. Rc.xebes the Sirlilu 
linss, 383. Is joined by a reiulVivcu- 
nient, 383. Proceeds to Kubnierd, 
384. Joined at Kliinjnn by Ilindal 
and others, 385. Prepares to return 
to ICdbul, 385. Conduct of ICuinriLn, 
885. He occupies Kdbni, 380. The 
Emperor advances from Andcnib, 
387. Ilis compsot with bis obiefs, 
387. Tlie armies meet near Sbulor- 
gerden, 390. X-lumjiyuii endeavours 
unsuccessfully to negotiate, 391. Or- 
ders an attack, 392. Defeats and 
compels Kdmrdn to fly, 393. Re- 
occupios Kdbul, 394. Sends Askeri 
toMokka, 307. Procecdsagain against 
Kdmrlin, 397. Puts to death Haji 
Muhammed and bis brotlicr, 400. 
Change in I-Iuiiidyiin’a policy, 400. 
Trnn(]uillizution of Afglidnistdn, 400. 
The Knflicror marches against Kdm- 
rdn, 401. Night atlack on bis camp 
at Jirbdr, 402. Rcpcl.s the sssallauts, 
402. Winters nt Bebsdd, 405. Sur- 
prises Kdinrdn's camp, 405. Re- 
turns to ICdbnl, 400. Lays svostc 
Bangasb, 40C. Receives an offer from 
the Gakers to surrender Kdinrdn, 


407. Kdmrdn submits and joins 
Tlumdyun, 411. Iliimdyun coiiHults 
as to bis fate, 412. Doprives iiiiii of 
his eyesight, 412. I’ermits lilin to 
proceed to Alukkn, 416. Has an 
interview with him, 416. Iliinidyim 
plunders the country, 419. Proposo-S 
to attack ICusIimlr, 419. Dcructiou 
among bis troops, 419, Rccrosses 
the Indus, 420, Rebuilds and pro- 
visions Peshdwer, 420. Returns to 
Kdbui, 421. 409. Favourable state 
of his affairs, 421. Resolves to re- 
conquer India, 422. 500. Suspects 
Biram ICbnn, 507. Proceeds to 
KnndaUdr, 507. Is magnificently 
entertained by Biram Kbnn, 507, 
Returns to Kdbui, 509. Is Joined 
by Birnm Khan, 509. Sets out, and 
reaches the Indus, SOD, .510. State 
of India nt this time, 510. lie crosses 
the Indus, 510. Occupies Rhoins, 
tlie Northern Penjdb, and Lnhiir, 
,511. lie occupies Sirhend, 513, 
Continued dinlrnclions in Illndnstdn, 
514. Ilis army under Birnm Khnn 
urosses the Sutlej, 514. lie gains 
the Ixitlle of bifiolilwdrn, 499. 515, 
Unmilyuu obtains n complete victory 
over Sekamler Shall and the Afghdns, 
nt the battle of Sirbend, 4!),<>, 518. 
Decisive ullerfs of the victory, 519. 
lie reoceiipies Delhi, ,520. Distri- 
butes the pruvineuH, .({20. Siirruniler 
of lllitnn, 521. Frequont insubor- 
din.ition uf llumdynn’s ofllccrs, 522. 
Revolt of Alirzn Siileinidii, 523. Mla- 
oonduot of Abul Miiati, 523. IIii- 
ninyuii's ])lauB for tlie government of 
the empire, 520. Paiticuiars of bis 
death, 527. His duutli concealed for 
a time, 528. Alarm excited by tlie 
event, .529. Danger uf the crisis, 
529. I'lis character, 530, 

Hnsciii Arghiin (Shah ), or Sli-ih Plusctn 
Mirza, or Shall Hasan, Ruler of Sind, 
makes a diversion in favour of Hu- 
mdyun, 71. Rovnges Giqrdt, 71. 
Retreats, 72. His ehoruoter, 213. 
lluindyun uiilcrs his territory, 21 3. 
His apprelicnsiuiis, 213. Receives a 
mission from Plumdyun, 210. Pro- 
crastinates, 210. Attempts to indiioo 
llurndynn to quit Sind, 217. His 
defensive operations, 224. Intrigues 
with Yddgdr, 227. Seizes I-Iiiraiiyun's 
flotilla, 228. HU proocedings at 
Bliekcr and Siikar, 2,52. Advances 
against lluiniiyiin, 2.57. Attacks IXu- 
rndyiui niisucccssi'uliy, 258, Prepares 
Ibr battle, 202. Concludes a 110,100 
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with ITumllyiin, S3?. Hucoivcn Kum- 
run, 335. Gives him his dnufrlilur in 
nmiTingc, 335. Aids him in rucover- 
iup; Kdiiiil, 33(i. Uuci'ivcb him when 
blinded, 413. 

lluscln Kull Sultan, his visit to IIu- 
niilyiin, 37G. Serves with IluniiU 
yun’s l^crsinn allies, SQ4. Ilis part 
at the rout nt the Dorn-Gez, .373. 375; 
and ot Kipchiik, 383. Taken prisoner 
by Kftmrdn, 386. Hewn to pieces by 
Kdmriin'a order, 386. 

Tbrilhim, p-andfathcr of Shir Shah, 111. 

Ibnihiin (Klnvdjn), his prudent con- 
ductoii llicdeath of Ullrza Ilindnl,40.3. 

Ibriihim Khan, son of Kntb Khan, in- 
vades lluhlir, 127. Ills defeat by 
Shir Slinh, and death, 123. 

Ibriihim Klian Sdr, or Sultan Ibrdhim 
Sfir, slays Sekfuider Khun Firuiuli, 
4HR. liebcls ngninsl Adeli in liidiia, 
493. Defeats Isa Khan Niiixi, 493. 
Tnkc.s Dullii and Agm, iiiid nssiinies 
the hoveruiftnty, 494. l<',xtent of liis 
territory, 49.7. OppoHes Ahmed 
Khmi at Fnrrnh, 4!I6. Dufented by 
AInne<l, 496. Ksenpes to >Siiinl>har, 
496. A|iidi\ taken the fleld, 499. 
lierunlud by Muhunnned Slinh, who 
besieftos him in Jliiiiia, 499. De- 
feated by Ilimfi Biikdl nt Klinnwa, 
500. His flight and fate, 50i. 

Ibrahim Lodi, (SuUau) of Delhi, his 
reception of Shir Shah, 1 17. 

Ibriihim (Mirzii), son of Ktimnin, 
escapes with his I'.itlicrto Ghnani, 325. 

Ibriihim (Mima), son of IVlirza Sulei- 
intiii of Badakhnhtln, carried captive 
by ICilmidn into Ktibul, 303. Bcr- 
mitted to return to Uadiikhahllu, 314. 
Joins Humdyun at Kiirnbtigh, 353. 
Joins Humdyun in his campaign 
against lialkli, 369. Sent back to 
defend Badakhslidn, 370. Joins Hu- 
infl.yun at Khinjan, 385. Connnanda 
the advance in the battle of Shutor- 
gerden, 392. Betrothed to Bakhshi 
B£nu Begum, 394. 

Imfld Khan, joins his brothor Tdj Khan 
in reheiliou, 489. 

ImAd-ul-tnulk, King ofBerdr, assisted by 
Behdder Shab, whoii attacked by the 
Kings of Bodcr and Ahmednagar, 38. 

Imtid-ul-mulk Klmseh-klmil, flics from 
Mandsdr, 53. Repairs Q elidder Shuh'a 
fortunes, 74. Surprises liuindyun's 
advance, 75. Is defeated, 76. Places 
Mir&n Muhammed Shah Paedki on 
the throne of Gujrit, 97. 
Imfld-tdrmulk ^Lodi, sent to aid Mu- 


Iminmcd Shall at Alitiwn, 28. Ills 
dillbrenrcs with Buiijiit Khan, 29. 

Isa Khiin, thu Mir Iliijib, his advice to 
Sultan Ishiin, 4.73. 

Isa Klian llijflb Sirwiini, waits on ITu- 
inuyiin with Kuib Klian, 13. Onusos 
Sultan Ishiin to Ijc proclaimed, 448. 

Isa Kihan Niiiai, answers for the safety 
of Adel Klian, 449. Retires with him 
to Bidna, 451. Retires, on Adel's 
defeat, to Mewdt, 454. Advancos 
with Khowds Khan against Isldm 
Shah, 457. Withdraws his farces, 
458. Retires to the mountains, 460. 
Dufented by Ibrdhim Khan Sfir,493. 

Isn Khan Sdr, plnocd in tlio government 
of Mnlwa, 463. 

Isa Terkliaii, liis command against 
Sheikh All Beg, 260, 

I&hiik (Syed), See Shilub IChan. 

Islink .Sultan, defends Kila-idefcr against 
Kiimriiii, 377. .loiiiud by Suluimdu 
Mivzn, 378. 

IMinn Tiiiimir Siilinn, ncoompnnies TIvi- 
nidyun in Ills retreat from Jddpflr, 
244. 249. Sent to support Sheikh 
All, 260. la (Ivfeiiteil, 261, 

Iskiiiuler Mtrzn, eouunniuls Kdini'du’.s 
anitiliaries willi Xluuidyun, 133. 

Iskniidur Suiiaii, deserts IVom Uie camp 
of ITiniidyun, 337. 

Ibldm Shah fSiiUnn), or Selim Slinh 
Sfir, second aon of Shir Shah, pro- 
ohiimcd King of Delhi, 448, Cnuso 
of his profercncQ to his elder brodior, 
Adel Khan, 448. Ilo invites Adel, 

449. Meeting of the bi-othora, 449. 
Islitm’.s acliorae for seizing Adel fails, 

450. He is publicly acknowledged 
as king, 450. Makes a further at- 
tempt to seize Adel, 451. Rebellion 
of Adel and the chief annirs, 451. 
Alarm of Isldm, 4.72. He moves 
out to meet them, 453. Defeats them, 
453. Secures his father’s treasures in 
Chundr, 454, Proeures the death of 
the hoatilc chiefs, 454, Returns to 
Agra, 455. Kxtent of his domi- 
nions, 455. His jealousy of the 
governors of Malwa and Multdii, 
455, 456. Threatened revolt in the 
Ponjdb, 457. Constructs new works 
at Agrn and Delhi, 457. Advances 
to the Penjdh, 457. Meets tlie army 
of the rebels at Ambdla, 458. De- 
feats them, 458. His imminent 
diiiigcr, 459. Occupies the Pcnjdb, 
and repairs to Gndlidr, 459. Quarrels 
with Sluijna Khan of Malwa, 46.3. 
Invades Malwa, 463. I’uts Shujua 
to flight, 463, Restores him to his 
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province, 4ff3, Obtnina n victory 
over Aziin Hmnayun, in the Poiijiib, 
4C4. His diujrriicui'ul conduct niter 
the victory, 4G4. Advances to llho- 
tns, 405. His contests svitli the 
Gnkeis, 465. Di&conlciits in Ills 
camp, 465. Msjj:cs pence with the 
Gnkers, on their expelling the 4^idxis, 
466 ; )vho arc exterminated in tlic 
defiles, 467. Tluilds hliiiikut, 467. 
Narrowly escapes assassination, 467. 
Visited by Xiimriin, 408. 468, Ilis 
haughty reception orhim,40a, laldni’s 
alarm at the approaching invasion of 
I-Iumdyun, 468. He meditates the 
destruction of Dnhur,aud tlte removal 
of the capital to Mdnkdt, 469. Mu- 
tual suspicions of Islam and his nobles, 
470. Ilis death, 471. His eharac- 
ter, 471. lli.s adininistratiun of 
justice, 475. Ilis treatment of tiie 
Mchdevis, 480. 

Isliliudbiid, See Puri4ii, 

Ismael Ueg Diildi, appointed to the 
goverinnout of iSuinlu-dii'vor, :tt!0. 
Deserts Iluuitiymi, liscapes to 

Ktiinrftn Mirsa, Parduuud by 

Iliimfiynn, 657. 

Isinliut IChnu, n liuldch ehief, submits 
to Siiir Shah, 4U4. 

Jnbar ICuii Korchi, his proposal to slay 
Kdrariln, 905. 

.Tumi, his pocius, 95, 

Jamil Hug, joins Iluindyim in the niiiroh 
on Kabul, 928. 

Jaiiiu, llajn of, refuses to receive llio 
fugitive Klimraii, 410. 

Jaudha tribe, their fort given up to Sul- 
tan Adam Gakcr, 419. 

JehUn Kazvlni (Kdxi), minister of Shah 
Tahmasp, urges Humayun to adopt 
the Shia faith, S85. Ilis friendly 
feeling towards ITuradyun, 390. 

Jebdn Shlrdzi (Khnn), his operations 
against Huiniiyuu’a officers in Gujnlt, 
82. 

JeUfingiir-ICuU Beg, his services in Be- 
hdr and Bengal, 145, 146, Deft in 
charge of Bengal, 1 53. Defeated by 
Shir Shah, 175. Ilis death, 175. 

Jemil (IVlir),his defence of Knndahdr,906 . 

Jenkiuson, his reception at the Persian 
court, 298, note. 

Jeselmir, lluiniiyun's distresses in, 246. 

Jhdi'ejtts, (the,) 71. Chastised by Shah 
Hasan, 72. 

Jiji Anka, 271. 

Jildl Khau, son of Sultan Muiiammcd 
Loiidni. See Sultan Jcldl-cd-din. 

Jildl Khan, second sou of Shir Khan, 


lefiL to defend Cbundr, 11. Engaged 
in tile siege of Gour, 142. Occupies 
the Xerio-garhi Puss, 144. Surprises 
Iliiinityuu’s advance, 146. Abandons 
the pass, 147. Defeats Yiiscf Beg, 
152. Ilis aliare in tlie battle of Ka- 
ndnj, ISO. Procluiincd King of 
BoUii, under the title of Isidm Shah, 
448. dire Islam Shah. 

Jildl Khan .Tihvdni, repels the attack of 
the Itajpdts on Shir Shah’s camp, 
4S8, .Toins in titc rebellion of Adel 
Khan, 451. Is put to death by Isidm 
Shah, 454. 

Jildl-ed-diu Lohdni (Sultan), succeeds 
to tho throne of Bchdr, 125. En- 
gages in a conspiracy witli his rela- 
tions against tlic minister Shir Khan, 
126, Plies to Bengal, 127. Ucturns 
with on army, 127. Is defeated, and 
returns to Bengal, 128. Submits to 
Bdber, 1 30. Is assigned a jdgir by 
Bdbur, 191, 

JiluUed-dln Rlahml'id (ICliwiljn), joins 
Ilinndyun, 273. Appointed Mir 
Sdindn, 273. His iidvu'e to llumil- 
yuii, 329, note. Appointed to tho 
goveriinioitt of ICdliiil, 411. 

Jildl-od-dln Slierki (Snltiin), his claim 
to tlie throne of Beliur, 128, 

Jtrbdr, sitrprisu of, 402. 

JogiKli.in,n servant ofKdmvAn, 407.409 

Jonhuv, notice of liis “ Memoirs,” 280, 
His account of tlie dentil of llindnl, 
402. Ills iletiiils of tlic blinding of 
Kdmraii, 4 1 3. 

Jndupur, taken by the Afghans, 9, Be- 
sieged by Ulugli Mlrzn, 89. Be- 
sieged by Shir Shah, IS 1 . 

J'ddpilr. Set Murwur, 

Jdi-Shahi (nosr Juddldbiid), bestowed on 
Hindal filiizo, 26.5. Given by Kdm- 
rnn to Mlrza Askeri, 387. Given to 
Kliizer Khwdja ICIiaii, 400, 

Jdn, Ilumdyun’s invasion ot^ 254. Dc- 
soriptioii of it, 255. Ilumdyun’s in- 
trenched camp lit, 256. 

Jdnogar. Sec Girndl, 

Juncid Biilas (Sultan), reinstated in 
the government of Judnjidr, 10. Go- 
vernor of Karra- Mauikpdr, 122. 
Assists Shiv Khan to regain his 
jdglrs, 122, 123, Appointed to the 
governmentof Bchdr, I3I. Abandons 
Judnpfir, 133. His dcatb, 110, 139. 

Justice, administration of, during tho 
reigns of Bdber and liiiindyiin, 544, 

Kdbtil, tho kingdom of, confirmed to 
Kdmrdn, 6. Pestiviiics there on tho 
triumphant return of Kdmrdn, 303. 
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Urtakcn by ICilinruii, anS. S36. 
Jtusiogcit by Iluiuiiyiin, aSS. Tho 
outQT cticlusiiru tiikun, n;iO. S'lc^c of 
ilic town and citiulul, nan. Rurren- 
dcrcd, :M‘i. Inkuu by Kfiuiruii, 

nan. Ilcoccuiiiud by Iluinuyim, an-l. 

Kabuli, bis donlli, 371. 

Kildur Shah, or Mllu Khan, asaitmcs 
tho soverognty of Mnlwn, 429. He 
quarrels with Shir Slinh, 430. Shir 
Shall march os against him, 430, Ap- 
parent reconciliation between them, 
430. Ordered to Laknou, 431. Es- 
capes to Gujrdt, 431. Totally de- 
feated by Shiijan Khan, 433. 

Kiifdr, the eunuch, 101. 

Knhnicrd, govermuent of given to 
Sblr-erken, 331. Given tu Ilindal, 
332. 

Knlinjor, besieged by Humliyun, 9. 133. 
Siege raised, 0. 13,3. De.scription of 
the Ibrl, 440. Ilesicgcd by Shir 
Slmb, 440, Captuicdiniui Shir Sliali’s 
death there, 441. 

Kidpi, placed under the guvermucnl of 
Viiilgur NAsir JVllivin, 130. 

Knidr, Uajiiuf,untarlitliis ICAiurfui, 410. 

Kmnbcliuuri reduced by IVlnhuidd 
Khiljl, 23. 

Kainber Ali, slays KerAclui Khnn, 303. 

Katnhev DlwAna, his conquest of Be- 
lUini, 520. Attooked and pul tu death 
by AU Kuli Sistdni, S20. 

Kambliu (Unja), reoeivea and enter- 
tains Kiitnr&n, 409, 410. 

KAinriiii lMirz:i, son of Biibcr, csiidrincd 
in tho kingdoms of Kiibul and Kan- 
dnhiir, 6. His ambitious views, 6. 
lie marches towards HiudustAn, (3. 
Captures Labdr, 7. Oocupies tlic 
I’enjdb, 8. Concessions of Ilumayun 
to him, 8. Ho acquires Tlissdr-Ei- 
r6za, 9. Ileiieves Kandahar, 101; 
and DabAr, 103. Retakes KandabAr 
from the Persians, 105. His power, 

16.S. Caiied in to lolie^e Delhi, 16S. 
Pursues Ilindal Mirza, 1 66, Receives 
his submission, 1 06. Commands the 
confederates against Slrir Khan, 167. 
His ambition, 167. Returns to Agra, 
167. Is joined by Hiimayun at Agra, 
177. Meeting of the brothers, 178. His 
Illness, 181. He returns to LaliAr, 1 83. 
Receives IIumAyun at DahAr, 197. 
His selfish conduct, 197. His treaty 
with his brothers, I9H. Their want 
of union, 199. K Amr Air’s treachery, 

200. He makes overtures to Shir 
Shah, 200. Receives his ambassador, 

201 , Abandons DabAr, 201, Departs 
for KAhul, 202. Thwarts the plans 


of Iliimilyun, 204. Besieges Hindnl 
in ICnndiiliiir, 253. Assumes lliu royal 
insignia in KAhul, 264. Iiiv.ides Ba- 
diikhsluln, 26,1. 302. Sends an ambns- 
ssdur to Sliuh Iluscin nf Sind, 265. 
His power when HuniAyun entered 
Persia, 274; an^ at the invasion of 
KaAdnhAr by HutnAyun, 302. He 
again invades BndaklisIiAn, 303. De- 
feats Mirza Sulehnnn at AiidcrAb, 
303. Captures ICila-Zufor, 303. His 
royal prisoners, 303. His apparent 
prosperity, 303. His apprehensions 
and preparations on Iho approach of 
IIiimAytin, 304. He removes Akber 
to KAhul, 304. Receives Biram Khau 
at KAbtil, 307. His irresolution, 308. 
Defection of his chief nobles, 309. 
His perplexity, ,313. Desertion of 
all the uilrziis, 315. llin isoiaiion, 

31.5. Ho advances to oppose IIu- 
inaynn, 323, Amount of his army, 
32,3, nnlr. Tils alarm, 324. He sends 
nn enilmssy U) Ilumayun, 324. Plica 
to theciludul of KAhul, 32.5, Ih'oeecds 
to Glinzni, 32,5. Ts ivliiscd ndinillanco 
lliere, 326, Takes relugo in Sind, 
326. 3 : 1 . 5 . Marries Chiiciink Begum, 

33.5. Dunvvs Sind on hearing of 
nimiAyun’s illness, 3:15. I’limders 
AfghAn liorho-dcalurs, ,33.5. Surprises 
Olmzni, .336. llclnkcs KAbul, 332. 
336, Puls tho govuniurs to death, 
096, His cruellies, 336. Ills general 
defeated by Ilindal, 336. Besieged 
in KAbul by TIiimAyun, 339. KAm- 
rAii’s hrutal conduct, 341. His distress 
and submissive applications, 343. Ho 
escapes from Kabul, 34 4. Robbed by 
the Hazaras, 345. Takes Churl, 345. 
Plies to BadakbsliAn, 345 ; and 
thonco to BAIkli, 346. Loses Ghuri, 
346. Engages I’ir Muhammed Khan 
in bis interest, 346. Returns with an 
army fi'om BAIkh, 347. Recovers 
Ghuri and takes BaklAu, 347. Attacks 
BadakhshAii, 347. Receives Kcruclia 
and other rebels from HumAyun’s 
camp, .352, Advances to relieve 
TalikAn, 3.54. Repulses the besiegers, 
355. Retires to the town, 356. Is 
besieged, 356. His distress, 356. His 
submissive oiTers to tlio Emperor, 
956. Surrenders to HuinAyuu, 357. 
Ills generous reception by him, 358. 
Receives the province of Khuti An, 360. 
His dissatisfaction, 360. Sets out for 
his government, 360. Q,uarrc1s with 
Chaker Khan, 368. Dcolinesto repair 
to KAbul, 368. Pails to join Hu- 
milyun in his expedition against BAIkh, 
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3Ri>. Hts coiilliuicil (ibwiico, 372. 
Attcinxis to conquer IS:uUiUlisliun, 377, 
nL>siuf;cs ICuiitUiK, 377. Culls iii the 
Uzbeks, 377. ]^nib<!a tlio sie;^, 378. 
llcturii'! to ICiilab, 373. Ills cnnip 
plundered by the IJzbeks at Roslak, 
378. Ills army dkisxioracd, 378. Uc- 
tircs to ICliott, 370. £xcUc? n%evoU 
in Kdbul, 379. Tlie Dinx^erur pre- 
pares to seize him, 380, Kdinritn 
surprises him at tlio Dent ICixiehiik, 
381, Defeats him, and compels him 
to fly, 382. Kdinr&n occu])ies Kdbul, 
88G. Increases his army and divides 
the provinces, 387. The Dinpcror 
advances against him, 387. Kdrardn 
refuses the terms offered, 391. Is 
defeated at AsliCerkcrdtn, and escapes 
from the flcid, .393. .393. Plundered 
by the Afghdiis, 393. Takes refuge 
with Malok Miilianitued of Mundra- 
wor, 396. Driven to the country of 
the Kludil and Mehmend Afglidns, 
307. Cullucl 8 troops, and xtlundura the 
country, 397. Jlesieges Cliurltfigit, 
.307. Uolro.sts to Pehhiiwor, .308. lie- 
tires to Linngiidii, 398. Plies towards 
tlic Indus, 400. Collects troops, and 
again adviinaus ngaiust lluniiVyun, 
401. Uetlrus on the Kinxioror’a ap- 
Xn'oneh, 401, Atlaekh the Kinpuror's 
cainii by night, 402. llepuKed, 402. 
Ills distress at his brother nindiil's 
du.sth, 403. Surprised by Ilumdytin, 
405. Plies to Seltur Sliiih, King of 
Dellii, 403. Ills hiuniliating rc- 
eeiitiuii, 408, Ilis cscuxie, 409. His 
subsequent wanderiugs aud detention 
by the Gakers, 407. 410. He sur- 
renders to liumkyun, 411. Uis- 
cussiens as to his fate, 412, Is 
deprived of his eyesight, 412, His 
interview with Iliimfiyun, 416. De- 
serted by his attendants, 41 8. Pro- 
ceeds to Sind and Mckka, 418. 
Devotion of his wife, 418. Their 
deaths, 419. 

Kanduj, taken by Mubammod Multan, 
89. Ilccoyered by Hindal Ulirza, 80. 
Pcstowed on N(ir-od-din Muliammcd 
Mirza, 139. Battle of, 187 ct seg. 
Bestowed by Mubaraincd Shah on 
Sirmast Klian, 487. 

Kandahar The kingdom of, conflrmod 
to Kdinran, C. The town besieged 
by Sim Mirza, 101. Relieved by 
Kimnin, 101. Taken by Slmh Tah- 
masp, 104. Surrendered to Kdinxdn, 
105. Delivered by Korficha Kliiin to 
Hindal, 36S. Besieged and taken 
by KHmiAn, 253. 365. Bestowed on 


Askcrl Mirza, 3(1.1, Besieged by 
Iluuuiyuu, 306. Distress niul de- 
sertions in the garrison, 310. Mur- 
render o/tlie town. Mil. Given over 
to tho Persians, 31 ,3. ileiyed by IIii- 
iniiyiiu, 310. .Toy of the inlinbitnnts, 
31 9. Tho provinces of, distributed liy 
Ilumtiynn, 320. 

Knujl Kliwdja, delivers tho keys of 
ICaiulah.tr to Shah 'i'ahtnasxi, 105. 

Kambdgh, 313. 

Karatigin, government of, given by 
Humdyun to Askeri, 360, 

Knrrsi-M<inikx>flr, reduced by Shah 
Mirza, 85. 

Kashmir, the exiled nobles of, niixiiy 
to Haider Mirza for aid, 203. Uii- 
snccessful ex|icditioii of Buba J'tijkcli, 
303. Its invasion rcconiniendcd by 
Haider Mirza, 190. Tliimilyun re- 
solves to atLenq-it the conquest of, 
302. He niininluus the nltemxit, 30.3. 
Haider Mirza xiviiceuda on the en- 
leiprise, !i64. History of the country, 
364. Haider Mirza lakes jioshesshm 
of tile capital, 366; and liecuincs 
master of On' kingilom, !Jf!6. 

Kfvsim All (Mouliinn), slain at CIiiiuhu, 
173. 

Klisim lllrlds, taken primmer hy the 
Biulaklisliftn nobles, 314. Sent against 
IInin<!yiin,32.'i, Occupies tlie Kliimiir 
l)-iss iiyo. Is disinilged, 323. I.ell 
in eliavge of Kftbnl, !)80. hurrendovs 
KAbui to KAmriin, 3H6. 

Klisim Huselii Rulum Uzbek, npxiointcd 
to Bartich and Nonsdri, 77. Aban- 
dons his ea])icnl, 82, Advises an in- 
atant attack on Shir Klmii at Clionsa, 
157. Aids in the defeat of Kulb 
Khan. IBl. At the battle of Kandnj, 
190. Joins Humfiyun at Delhi, 105. 
.loins Hindal in his attempt on 
Gujrdf, 202, Deserts to Yddgdr 
1111170, 33.3. Advises Askeri not to 
movo against Humdyun, 367. De- 
serts XCdmrdn, 310. Joins Huin&yua 
against Kdmriin, 352, Flies at the rout 
of Kiiicbak, 383. Deserts to Kdmidn, 
386. 

Klisim Mokhlis, ICdmrdu’s Master of 
Ordnance, 323. 

Kattiawdr, reduced hyMozcffcrlCban, 1 9. 

Kozviu, Persian royal residonco of, 381, 
Huimiyuu’s sojourn there, 282, 

Kcmdl Gakor, his cscaxie at Giidlidr, 
4.56, note. 

Kerdcha Bog or Khan, seizes DaliCir 
by stratagem, 7. Is Huindyim’axiritne 
minister, .3.30, .350. His decided 
conduct on Uic illness of Humdyun, 
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HOI. C1pm<i the Abtlprdi Pusi, 337. 
His part in Iho Imitlo of Doli-Af- 
|];hunitn 9 333. Tnkus Kiiiiiriln's guno- 
rnl prisoner, 333. Ilia huh oniclly 
trontod by Kamr&n, 343. Takca 
Gliiiri, 34G. Ilia nnaucccasrul ex- 
pedition into Bndnkbsinin, 347. Ilia 
quarrel with ICIiwtiJn Qiidzi, 350. 
lie revolts against Humilyun, 351. 
Dcserla, 351. Eseapes to Ktlmran, 
S5S. Brought in obains before Ho- 
mayun, and pardoned, 357, note. 
Ordered to proceed to Mekkn, 363. 
Aiiotved to return, 363. I-Tc again 
deserts from Iluinayiin, 386. Ap- 
pointed by Kdinrtin to Ghazni, 387. 
Sluin at the baitlo of Shutergerden, 
393. 

ICiudid Beg, presents bis horse to IIu- 
mfiyun, 349. 

ICbnlilii Sultan Sliunilti, bis defence of 
Kliordskn, lUU. Is defentod and 
slain, 103. 

Klialil (.Slicikli), Ills mission IVom Shiv 
SItab lo tluniiiyun, 163. 
Klinu-Khiuiitn, litle of, liusiowed by 
Ilnmilyun on lUrnni IChiin, 3S)i>. 
Kliun Klidnfm liOdi, .SVo Dildwer ICEinii. 
Klianzdda Boguni, horonre of tlio in (hut 
Akliei') 30.5. IIov journey to Askori, 
at Kandaiidr, 308. Tier mediation 
botweon ITuindyun and Askcii, 311. 
Tier death, 822. 

Kbati (Mnlok), Ids hospitality to IIu- 
niuyiiii in tiie desert, 372. 

Khiinnr Pass, (the,) oleared by Ilumfi- 
yun*s troops, 33.3. 

Kbizer ICIiuii, Ids defence of Patau- 
Nehrwilla, 70, 71. 

IChizer Khan, sou of Mulininined Shah 
SAr, suceceds his fntlicr in Uour, .504. 
Assumes the title of Sultan Belindcr, 
504. Is defeated by Muliamraod 
Sliab, 504. , 

Khizor Khan (Khsvfija), ncoompnnios 
the Emperor in bis retreat from Dent 
Kipchdk, 383. Appointed to the 
government of JAi-Sh£hi, 400. 

Xliizer Khan Ilazdra, escapes from 
ICandahdr, 310. Rcooives Kiumdn, 
334. Escapes from Kabul, 339. 
Khizer Kliaii Sirwdni, assumes the 
soycreignty of Bengal, 428. Is 
thrown into prison, 339. 

Khoddiddd Khan, put to death by 
Tsldm Shah, 454, 

IChoddwend Khan. See llAnal Khan. 
Khondemir, author of the Kabll-us- 
scir, bis death, 79, note, 

Khoriadn, invaded by Obcld Khan, 98. 
Relieved by Shah Xamasp, 100. 


Again invaded hy the Uzbeks, 103. 
Gei'iiiiiud by Shah Tulnnasp, 101. 
Gtinmiilted to tlio care of Sultan 
Sliilinmincd Mirzn, 101. 

ICIiosruu Beg Kukiltnsb, his treasonable 
designs, 160. 

Khosrou Sbab, garifcn of, nt Kunduz, 
333. 

Khosrou Sultan, defeated by Illvji MA- 
banimcd, 372. 

Kliost, collectoralc of, given lo Monaim 
Beg, 330. Given to llindal, 333. 

Khowtis Khan, bis operations in the 
conquest of Bengal, 142. Ho forti- 
fies the Teria-garbi Pass, 144, De- 
feats llnja Mharln, 169. His part 
in the battle of KandnJ, 190, Ap- 
jiointcd Sip.dlisalar by Shir Sliidi, 
426. AcKn()wledgc.s Sultan Isldm, 

449. Guarantees Adel Khan's 

safety, 4'l!). llecelvcs Adel Kliaii, 
4.51. Tliuy are joined I»y some of 
tlto eltiuf amirs, 451 . 'J'lioy miirelt 
on Agra, 451. Defentetl by Snllaii 
Ihliini, 453. Takes rufiige in hlewfit 
aiitl Keitiilun, 454. .Toins in tlie rc- 
butlion of llio I’onjfib, 457. With- 
draws ills foraes, 458. Defunis Yulila 
S.tlvrfd, 460. Is put to death hy 
Tdj Khan, 460, His uimracler, 460. 
Veneration of Ids mcinury, 461. 

IChurram Begum, mother of Snluimnii 
Mirzn, 014. 

KhiitUin. See Kuldb. 

KliwAia Puslitoh, Pass of, 324, 

Kbwuja Synrnu, Humdyuu baits nt, 
333. 

Kiclierl, .'in Indi.m dish, 395. 

Kildn (Amir Khwdjii), his brave de- 
fence of Knndalidr, 101, Surrenders it 
to tbcPcrsinns,104. Is ICdmrdti's prime 
minister, 181. Prouccds to Bbirn, 204. 
Is seized there by Kdmrdn, 20.5. 

Kildt, bestowed on Shlr-cfken Beg, 
330. 

Kila-Zefer, fort of, 41. Blockaded by 
Kdmrdn, 303. Surrendev.s, 303. 
Taken by the Bndukb&bdn conspir- 
ators, 314. 

Kizolbdshce. See Persians, 

Koh-Aaknbein, 339. 

Koknn, the Northorn, included iii the 
kingdom of Gpjvdt, 20. 

Kdli tribes, (the,) attack i^umdyim’s 
Camp, 61, 62. 

Kota, pays tribute to Mabmdd Kbilji, 22. 

Kuidb or Khutldn, bestowed by IIu- 
mdyun on Kdmrdn, 359. Besieged 
by Cliakcr Alt Beg, 378. 

Kuil CliolL ( Mirza), his disaster at the 
Dcra Kipciidk, 382. 
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Kumblm, a HiyiTfit ohief, liis bravery, 
438. His dcalh, 439. 

Kundus, given to Ilindal, 330. 339. 
Besciged by ICnmrdii, 377. Given 
to Mir Bivkeh, 400. Taken by Ibrd- 
liim Mirzn, 401. 

Kntb Khan, sou Of Stiir Shab, joins 
Humliyun's oainp, 11. Esenfes to 
bis father, 12. Itcllrea from Cbun&r, 
140. Defeated and stain in battle, 
181, 

ICutb Khan, Governor of Mongeir, bis 
defeat and death in ]3eb&r, 126. 

Kutb Khan Ndib, mediates between 
Shir Shah and Furan Ma), 434. 
Guarantees Adel Khan's safety, 449. 
Empowered by Selim Shah to nego- 
tiate, 452. Ilccallcd to camp, 453. 
Sent in pursuit of the rebels, 454, 
Flies to the .Penjilb, 455. Sur- 
rendered to Sulim Shah, 455. 

Kiith-ed-din (Mullaj, of Shlrdz, 03. 

Lrtd Malck, wife of Tiij Khan, 131. 
Tier umrriuge with Slur Sliah, 139. 

I.alu'ir, captured liy Kiimrlin, 7. Uii- 
succcssfidtv licsiegcd by Muliaiiimcd 
Zoinitn Mirza, 102, Ouuupiud by 
Shir Shah, 424. 

Dankorn (Llui), Hnja of Jesulniir, 243. 

Dnllf Klian, his iinprisoninent iu Bur- 
hdnpur, 97. 

Lawang Baldcb, acknowledges Ilumd- 
yun, 327. His nppoiiitmunt to Iho 
government of Shdl and IVlustung, 
327. 

Daw, jVtiihamniedan, Gonctni Kennedy’s 
“ Abstract " of, notico of, 23, note, 

Diternture, (the,) of Persia and Arabia, 
its value, 24. 

Dohri, or llobri, Humdyun’s oneamp- 
ment at, 209. Description of the 
place, 214. 

LogUcr given to Hindal Mlrza, 400. 

Muohiwdra, battle of, 515. 

Mdham Begum, mother of llumdyun, 
2, nets. 

Mdbutn Anka, Akber’s nurse, 271. 

Mahmdd J I. (Sultan), King of Malwa, 
25. Intrigues of his minister, SO, 
Flies from his palace, 23. Supportod 
by Mcdiul Bai, 23. llcpols the in- 
vasion 6f Mutaaramed Shah, 28. 
Makes peace, 29. Dotorinines to 
dismiss bis Riljplits, 31. His impru- 
dence, 31. Attempts to assassinate 
Mcdlni llai and Salbban, 31. Es- 
capes to Gujrat, 31. Is replaced on 
the throne, 32. Besieges Gagrown, 
32, Is defeated and made prUoncr 


by Biina Stinga, 33, Restored, 33. 
Receives Chaud Khan of GnjnU, 33. 
Altnoks Riina Rnttousi, 34. Is be- 
sieged in binndu by Uebildcr Shah, 
35. Taken iirisuncr, 35. Put to 
death, 3.5. 

Mahmdd Klinn Bhekcri (Sultan), bis 
command in the army of Shall Ilusan, 

70. Plunders in Gujvdl, 71. Is 
governor of Upper Sind and Bbcker, 
214, Declines to surrender Bbcker 
to Plumliyun, 215. Defends tliefnrt, 
218, Relieves Ilurndyun’s distress 
Ibr provisions, 232. His disgrace, 
252. He defeats Sheikh Ali Beg Jo- 
Idir, 260. 

Mnlimfid Khilji (Sultan), becomes King 
of Malwa, 21. Ills conquests and 
power, 92. Ills defeat near Ahincdd- 
bdd, 22. . 

Mahmfid Dodi (Sultan), bis claim to 
the throne, 5. 129. Piocluimcd king, 
130. Aeknowlerigod by Shir Khan, 
130. Expelled l>y Buber, 130. Flics 
to Bengal, 5, 1!)0. Again collects 
nil army, 132. Joined by Shir ICIinn, 
133. Takes Jiiimpur, .9.133. De- 
serted by Slilr IChan, 133, Defucitod 
by Iluiniiyun at Dotira, 10. 134. 
Flios to I’ntna, 134. Dios, 134, 

Mahmdd Shoh Bigara, his iioccessos, 
20. Origin of bis name, 20, note. 

Mulimtid Shall (Sultan), King of Ben- 
gal, Ills murder of bis nephew, 136, 
llis u-surpation, 1.36. Besieged in 
Gour, 1.36. 149. Takes refuge wllli 
Ilumnyun, 142. 

Mabrndd Shoh, son of Datif Khan, his 
reign in Gujrdt, 97. 

Mahmdd Sh.ah l?firabi, his dnuglitct 
married to Khizer Khan Sirwiini, 428. 

Mahmddiibdd, ravaged by Shah Ilasan, 

71. Under the government of Mir 
Bocliak Behdder, 77. 

Mabsos. See IIo.shcng II. 

Makbdfim Alim Khan, allies himself 
with Shir Shall, 126. 

Makhrliuna Jehan, mother of Behdder 
Shah, 96. 

Hakri, family ol^ in Kashmir, 364. 

Maldeo, R&i of Jddpfir or Mdrwdi', his 
dominions, 235. Sends spies into 
Humdyun’s camp, 240. His insin- 
cerity, 241. His power and domin- 
ions, 4S5, He quarrels with Shir 
Shah, 436. Is attacked by him, 436. 
Advances to oppose Shir Shah, 437. 
Su.spccts treachery, 438. Retreats, 
438. Discovers the plan to deceive 
him, 439. 

Maldeo, son of Rdi Lankern, 246. 
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AlnU'k Stika, liis cU'funl nn<l ilunthi lt!2. 

]Mtiln IChnn. Ser ]\lUu Klimi. 

Mniwn, liGcomu*! an inilupunduiit kin|'- 
<1um iiutk'r L)illl^rur Xliim, 1*7. til. 
IToshung, 21. 1 K power iinilur tinitnn 
TVInlinii'id KliUji, 22. l^owor of the 
Iliudn ohiul’s, 2S. Clinraolw of its 
piinuus, 2S. Sultiiii JMiiUniud lLi25. 
I’owot of the Riijputs 27. Cou- 
federncy of Musiilman nobles, 27. 
Their atriigglo for the nseondnney, 28, 
et self. Peace concluded, 30. Sulisc-. 
qiiciit history, 30 — 33. Its dismura- 
bennent, 33. Inviulcd and conquered 
by Behdder 8hnh, 11. 33. Invaded 
and oonquered by Iluinilyun, ‘IG. 38, 
Iiisurieeiions, 7!). (iiielled by IIu- 
miiyun, 79. The province wrested 
from ITuindyiin by Kitdor 8li.di, 91. 
429. Invaded by 8htr tiliali, 429. 
Conti lined, 431, T'liu giiverumcnl 
bestowed ou Sliujnn Kliiiii, 432. 

IVliinileleur, eoniincred by IVInliinud 
Khll.ii, 22. 

blaudrdvl, biilllo of, <13. 

AfiintNi'ir, eoiitpiored by Malnm'id 

Khil.il, 22. 11 mil of, 30. 

Mfuidii, fmiiid.tlion of, 21, Taken by 
iSultiin Midum'iil, 32._ Mnssneio of 
the Hiijpi'ila, 112, Hesiogeil and taken 
by liohuder Sliidi, 3.3. Diilu of Ihia 
capture, 96, fwlr. Invested by Utt- 
infiyun, 86. DesorlpUon of the city, 
55. Esoaladcd, 56. Plundered by 
Ilumayun’s troops, 57. Abandoned 
by 11 niii.iyiin, 90. Occupied by 

llhop.d U.li, 90. 

IManktit, or IMdnglinr, built by Jsliim 
Sliah, <167. 

Mdrsvdr, or Jiidptiv, untler the goverit- 
mont of Maldco, 435. luvadod by 
Sliir Shall, 436. 

Matlcr-Sin (Haja), delivers up Biram 
Khan to Shir Shah, 258. 

Mcdliil Rao, or Rai, aids Sultan Mali* 
mdd II. to regain the tlirone of 
Malwa, 26. Becomes prime minis- 
ter, 27. Musulman league against 

him, 27. Defeats Moselfor Shah of 
Gujriit, 28. Advances ngain-st Mu- 
hammed Sbah, 28. Effects a pcaec, 
29. Receives Chdndt’ri, 30. Re- 
quired by the illijpiits to depose Sul- 
tan Mahmfid, 31. Attempt to assas- 
sinate him, 31. Attacked by Sultan 
IMabrndd, 31. Applies for aid to 
Ri.na Sdnga, 32. Advances to re- 
lieve Gogrowu, 32. Defeats .Sultan 
Mahmlid, 33. Is defeated by Bdbcr, 
and slain in Cbdnddri, 34 
AlchdbvM, account of the, 476. 


Muhdi Kilsim ICban, his service under 
Askeri Uliraa, 267. 

Mehdi K.livv.i,|d (Syed), n cimipelilor for 
the throne of Delhi, 3. 

Mehtcr Siig.ii (iirterwaids ll’erklint 
Kliiin), saves Iluinilyun from deutli, 
383. • 

MclitA' Vaklla, blinded by K.imi'iiu 
MSvzn, 336. 

Mchter Zambiir, liis lliglit to Ujein, 79. 

Meshhid, taken by Oheid Khan, 98. 
Overrun by the Uzbeks, 00. Again 
besieged by Obeid Khan, 103. Vi- 
sited by llumayun, 279. 206. 

Meiviit, assigned to Hindal Mlrza, 6. 
Given to Terdi Beg Khun, 320. 

Mlinrla ( Itiq's), bis defeat and dentil, 169. 

Mhow, ill Sind, 238. 

IVliun Ttuibin, 504. 

Milu (or hlulii) Klinu, Governor of 
liliilwu. Plies with Buliiidor Sliiili 
from IMaiidsfir, 53 ; nnti on the enp- 
Inre of Mniidti, ,<>6. Ilis poNilion in 
IMiilwii, 56, iiiUr, I’liiiidei's Ilindin, 
79. Assumes the crown of JVIiilwii, 
91. <120. Ni'o Klidev Shall. 

Uliink ( Begl, nppolnlud to t'liiiiiAr, 142. 

lilirnlv (Sheikh), Ills miiisiim lt> the Km- 
pei’or Iluuulyu)i, 21 7. Ilis rclilin to 
Tnlln, 222. 

Minin Midiniuined Khim I'Yirfiklii, 
Prince of Kiiiulesli, 38. Piles from 
the intrciichmunlB of MaiulM'ir, 63, 
Joins Bhopal Ran in MfiiuUi, 91. 
Raised to the tin one of Gnjrdt, 97. 

Mirza Beg, Joins ICdmrIin in bis flight 
from Kabul, 345. 

Mirzn Beg Birhis, Governor of Ghuri, 
defeated by K.iminii. 3<1.5. 

Moazem Sultan (Khwiija), left in clinrgo 
of the family of Ilumuyun, at Amer- 
kot, 254. lie divides llumdyuo’s 
presents among tlic I’ersiaiis, 295. 
Ilis quarrel svilh Bultu Kliau, 513. 

Mob&ruk Boklidri (Syed), his engage- 
ment with Yddgdr Nfislr Miizii, 86. 

Mobdrez Kliim, his position in the army 
of Shir Shall at Kandiij, 190. j^cs 
Suitan Muliamiiicd Sliiih Adel Shall. 

Mobafez Khan, places Miihninnicd Shall 
on tile throne of Malwq, 26. Driven 
into exile, 26. Iiivadcs Malwa, 28. 
Is defeated and slain, 29. 

Mokadain Beg, 191. * 

Mokim Khan, besieged by Mlrza Su- 
Icimdn in Anderdb, 522. 

Monaim Beg, or Klian, sent on a mis- 
sion to Shall Iluscin, 229. Ilis at- 
tempted desertion, 2.33. Tic rcticats 
willi Ilumdyun, 244. 249. Deserts 
Humdyun, 258. Arrives in the camp 
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of tiucnfiyun, 322. Appoiatcd to 
tlic collcctoi'ate of Kliost, S30. Co- 
operates with lliiradytin iti chastising 
tho AfghA-iis, -lO?. Defeats Fateh 
Shah, 407. Contrives an interview 
between Huinflyun and Kdmrdn, 416. 
Left to Iluish thoa rebuilding of Bek- 
rain, 420. Unjoys the Linfieror'v 
eonfldcnce, 507. Appointed to Kdbul, 
under Mubainmcd ITnkim, 509. 

IVlongeir, oecupied by IChsn ICkfmdn 
Lodi, 1.53. Burnt and taken by Shir 
Sbab, 154. 

Mosiihib Beg, submits to Humdyun, 
324. llis son cruelly treated by 
Kdmrdu, 342. Rebels against llu- 
tndyuii, S51. Kseapes to Kdmrfin, 
352. Conveys the families of tlic 
rebels to Talikdn, 353. Ordered to 
procoed to Alokku, 363. Allowed to 
return, 363. 

Moveltd Bog Duldi, his eruolty, 141. 
ITis advice to Ilunidyun, 155. 157. 

Mnyiu IChnn, of Slvds, joins Sultan 
IMnUinfid, !14. Heouives the title of 
Masnnd IChnn, 34. llcsorts to Rdua 
Ruttonsl, 35. Seised by Slutjua 
Kban, 431. 

IVIozolTer Bog Turkoman, sent to sup- 
]iort lllndal, 1 97. Driven IVom his po- 
sition on ilia Blah by Sliir Sliab, 201. 

Ulozefl'er Khan, or Shall, beooiiics ICingof 
Oujrdl, IS. His orighi, 18. Defeats 
Iloshcng, King of Mai wa, 1 9. Itcin- 
states Iloshcng, 19. Ills dosoend- 
onlB, 20. 

Mozcilbr Shah II., his reign in Cujrat, 
20. Called in to aid in Malwa 
against tho Rdjputs, 27. Advances 
to Dbdr, 28. Defeated by Medini 
Rai, 28. Again invades Malwa, 31. 
Takes Dhdr and MAndu, 32. Rein- 
states Sultan Midiindd in bis capital, 
32. Id is death, 33, 

Muliammcd (Mclck} of MaudrAwer, 
entertains K&mrAn, 396. 

Muliammcd (Sultan), King of Bchdr 
and Juanpdr, 120, His elevation 
of Shir Shah, 120. 

Muliammcd (Syed), founder of the 
Muhdevis, 476. 

Mubammed AfgliAn (Shah), prepares 
to arrest IIumAyuu In bis flight from 
Chonsa, 5.74. 

Muhammed All (Moui&na), slain at 
Chonsa, 173. 

Mubammed AU Tngli&i, Governor of 
KAbul, refuses to put Ytidgdr to 
death, .328. Slain by KAmrAn, 336. 

Muhammed BAba Kiisbke (UAji), See 
IIAji Muliammcd Koka, 

YOB. II. 


Mubammed Bakbshi (Mir), appointed 
Governor of Agra, 1 39, His exertions 
to equip the troops, 160. llis distress 
at the mill der of Sliuikh Blidl, 164. 

Muhommod Barghiz (Mill la), his mis- 
sion to Shir Sbab, 168. 

Mubammed Bergholi (MouIAna), ,56, 
70, 

Mubumracd Forgbaii (MouIAna), bis 
cbaracter, 134, 

Mubanuned FirmuU (Shah), bis rc- 
monstiancc with Islam Shah, 466. 
Deprived of tho government of Ka- 
nAtg, 487. Put to death in the der- 
bAr ot GuAlidr, 487. 

Mubammed GhAzi TogbAi, sent as 
envoy by Ilindol to KAr-ed-din Mu- 
hammed Mirra, 161, 163. 

Muliammcd Hakim (Mirza), son of 
HumAyim, appointed Governor of 
Kabul, 509. 

Muhammed ICAsim Khan BirlAs, See 
ICAhiin IChan. 

Muhammed KAsim IChnn Mochi, 
strangles YadgAr, 32R. His wife 
cruelly treated by ICAinrAu, 342. 
Left in charge of ICAbul, 353. 

Miihamiucd Icbnn RAmi, his part in 
tho Ixiltle of KnuAuJ, 187. 

Muhammed Khan .Shuif-ud'din Ughli 
'I'aklu, nppobiled Am!r-ul-oinru of 
KhoritsAn, )04. Receives IIumAyuii 
at Hur.it, 279, 

Mubammed ICIiiui SAr, Cukes part with 
SiiIelmAu against liis brother, Shir 
IChnn, 110. Costs doubts on Shir 
IClmn's fidelity, 120. Kxpels him 
Horn his Jagirs, 122. Is driven out 
by Shir Shah, 122. Conciliated by 
Shir Shah’s generous conduct, 123. 
Governor of Bengal, 500. Assumes 
the sovereignty, 500, Defeated by 
IllmA BakAI, 502. 

Muhammed ICoka (UAji), or UAji Mu- 
liammcd BalM Ku^keh, flics fjuiii 
IIuinAyuu’s camp. 155. Joins Hin- 
dol’s rebellion, 160. Joins Hu- 
niAyun in Sislun, 276. Honoured by 
Shuh Xalimasp with the title of 
Sultan, 388. Seizes KniidaliAr by 
stratagem, SI 9. Clvais the KhimAr 
pass, 323, Severely wounded at the 
siege of Kabul, 339. Joins Hu- 
mAyun at KAiAbagU, 352. Defeats 
tho Uzbeks near Balkb, 372. Ho- 
noured with the patent of Khan, 
373. Sent towards BAtniAn, 381. 
Joins llumAyun alter his defeat at 
KipobAk, 38.3. Proposes tliat Hu- 
inAyun should bind liiinsolf to act on 
tile advice of his nobles, .388. Com- 
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rnanda tho rescTTe nt the bnttlo of 
ijliutcrfjerden, 30S- AppniiUuil miiua- 
ter to Akber, 394. WitbdruAvs to 
Ghazni, 396. Summoned to attend 
lliniinyun against K.itmrrui, 397. 
EntcTtuins Birum Khan in Ghazni, 
S9S. Suspected of treachery, 398. 
Prevailed on by Birain to noooin- 
pauy him to K&hul, sgs. Kscapes 
from Kdhnl, 399. Returns, and is 
reciincllcd to Humdyun, S99. Bound 
guilty of rebellion, and put to death, 
400. 

Muliammcd Khoduhcndcli, shrine of, 
984. 

Muliammcd ICliorasdni (Siiali), 251. 

Muhnmmcd Miiriid Mirza (Sultan), 
son of Shall Tahmasp, comuinnds the 
Persian nuitilinrics, 294. 302. Ilo- 
ceivcB possessiun of Kuiidalidr, 313. 
Ills death, 318. 

Muliammod SInih, King of Kashmir, 
expelled from the llirunu, 365. 

Mulmnimod SImli Adel Shall (Sultan), 
or Adeli, or Molidruz Khan, tniirilerH 
his neptiew, Firfiz Shah, 4H3. Ac> 
oounl of lilni, 484. llis ncoea- 
sion to Itio throne ul Delhi, 48.5. 
Ilia eliaraotcr, 48.5, Hated and dc> 
spisod by his suhjecta, 487. Up. 
roar and nitirdvr in his dorbar, 
487. 488, He quells the revolt of 
the Kerdnis, 4RH. Sketch of his 
minister, IJimA Bakill, 491. Spread 
of disnllecdon, 493. Revolt of Ibrd- 
him 14 linn, 493. Adeli abandons 
Agra and Dcllii, 494, Uisiracted 
state of the kingdom, 495. Defeat 
of Ihrdlifm, 499. Adeli dcicnts the 
king of Bengal, 502. Prepares to 
oppose l-lumilyun, 503. Dethated 
liy Sultan Behddcr, and slain, 504. 

Muhainined Shah Cli&nddri, raUed to 
the throne of Maliva, 26. His 
exile, 26. Invited to return, 27. 
Returns with powerful auxiliaries, 
28. Concludes a peace with Sultan 
MahmAd, 29. Dies, 30. 

Muliammed Shah Sdr (Sultan), King of 
Bengal, 495. Defeated and slain at 
Cliaperghiita, 502. 

‘Muliammed Sultan (Shah) of Ilissar, 
attacks llurndyun’s camp, 372. 

Muliammcd Sultan Mirza, aspires to 
the throne of Delhi, 3. Rebels, is 
defoated and mode prisoner, 13. 
Ordered to be blinded, 13. ICscupov, 
14. Assumes the severcignty in Bc- 
lifir, 78. 89. Fixes his seat of 
gqverpment at Beigrdin, 89. De- 
feated hy Hindal, 90. Again do- 


fented nt Oud, 90. Flies to Kneli- 
IScliiir, 90. Is pardoned, and joins 
lliiindyun, 180, Deserts Iluinfiyuii, 
185. Joins Kiimrdn, 206. 303. 

Muliammcd Zeinilii Mirza, made Gover- 
nor of Juilnpfir by Baber, 1.31, 
Aspires to the .Xihronc of Delhi, 3, 
Hn parentage and history, 12, Is de- 
feated and made prisoner, 13. Par- 
doned, 13. Bscapos to Gujrtit, 13. 
42. His conduct at Mandsdr, 52. 
Flies on the dispersion of Bchdder 
Shah's army, 53. Ilia fruitless ex- 
pedition against Dahfir, 96. 102. 

Joins Behildcr Shah's family, 96- 
Proclaimed King of Oiijrilt by the 
Portuguese, 97. Defcatod and driven 
from Gujr&t, 97. Reconciled to 
lliunilymi, 97. 102. 139. Slain nt 
Clumsa, 173. 

Muliammedillidd-Ciiauipniiir, burnt by 
Uohdder Shall, 60 

Mujiiliid Khan, of .Tfmagnr, Iiis junction 
with riiidd-ul-imilk, 75. 

MuUfui, submitM to Shir Shall, 433. 

MfiKik ( Bog), wiiilH upon ICiimrAii, 41 5. 
Deserts him, 418, 

Murful Afshfvr (Suliiin) of h’arra, joins 
Siiiii M'irzn in his invnsUm ot Kniidn- 
lull-, 101. 

Munid Mii'zn (Siillnn). See Sullnii Mii- 
liammud IMurdd Mirza. 

Mnstung, given by Iluinfiyun to Ln- 
wang Baldoh, 327. 

Musulmnns, their religion ooiitrnstcd 
with that of tho Hindoos, 4. Their 
cnily position in Indie, 22. The 
iiaturc of their rule, 22. Causes of 
the extension of their infliicnee, 23. 
Their literatuie, 24. Tlieir con- 
federacy against the llojpdts in 
Malwa, 27. 

Nadiin Koka, 244, 

Nadira KokiUasIi, his charge of Askeri 
Mirza, 821, 

Nagdr, invaded by Bobdder Shah, II, 

Natider, hills of, 426. 

Nasir Khan, supports his fhther, Moyin 
Khan, 432. Defeated by Shiijaa 
Khan, 432, 

Nasir-ed-din Muhammed Iliirndyun. 
mee Humdyuii, 

Kasret Shah, King of Bengal, invades 
Belidr, 126, Repulsed, 126. Rc- 
oeives Sultan Jildl-ed-diii, 127. Aids 
him with an army, 127. His death, 
136. 

Nazer Ali (Mir), his rebellion against 
Kdtnrdn'a governor of Badakhslidii, 
313. 
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Ndadk Shah, King of Kashmir, driven 
out by Mirza I-l aider, 3fiG. 

Nuhrwdla. Sise Fatan. 

Nidzis, the, defeated by Isldm Shah, 
464. They are exterminated, 467. 

Nilber valley, iicnuty of, 369. 

Nishabdr, Hurndywi’a visit to the tur- 
quoise mines of, 380. * 

Nizdm, brother of Shir Shall, 113. 
Deft in charge of his brother’s jdgirs, 
133, Accompanies him to Patna, 13.6. 

Niz&m, the water-carrier, 179. 179. 

Nizdm Ardia, 173, and note. 

Nizdm Khan Sdr, his fitmily, 48d, 

Nizdm-ed-din Ahmed, Ids remarks on 
the conduot of Maldco, 349. 

Nousdri, under Kdslm I-Iuaein Sultan 
Uzbek, 77. Occupied by the friends 
of Kehdder Shah, 82. 

Ndr-ed-din Muhammed (Ilnlcim), pby- 
sioian of Shall Tahmasp, usc.s Ida 
influence with the Shah in behalf of 
t-Iumdyun, 990. 299, 

Ndr-ed-dlii Muhiimmud Mirza, ap- 
pointed to the government of KandiiJ, 
139. Plots against Iluiuilyun, 161. 
Puts Sheikh DUdt to death, 163. 

Oboid Khan, invades ICIiordsdn, 98. 
Expelled, 99. Ilia second invasion, 
99. IIU repulse, 100. Days siege 
to Moshiiid and Ilordt, 103. Kc- 
trcais, 104. Ilis doalli, 106. 

Oulia (Sheikh), 39. 

Fakhcll, added to Kashmir, 367. 

I’uiiipal, battle of, 603. 

PandJ, pass of, surmounted by Mirza 
Haider, 366. 

Farsdd (Rdno), Raja of Amerkot, gene- 
rously receives llumdyun. Gives up 
Amerkot, 25 4. Proceeds against Jiin, 
954. Leaves 1-lumdyuii’s camp in 
disgust, 357. 

X^ntan-Nelirwala, caiiital of Gujidt, 19. 
Its defence by Kliizcr Khan, 70, 71. 
Bestowed on Yddgar, 77. Taken by 
the troops of Bchdder Sbah, 83. 

Patna, 135. Confusion in the native 
historians in writing the name, 139, 
note. Reduced by Shir Sliali, 135. 

Pehlowan Badakhshi (Mir), his dealii, 
171. 

Penjdb, occupied by ICdmrfin Mirza, 8, 
Confirmed to him by llumdyun, 8. 

Funjshir, valley of, 353. 

Peridn, fort of, founded by Xaimur, 
361. Restored by Humdyun, and 
its name charged to Isldmfibdd, 361. 

Persia, Humdyun’s residence in, 375. 

Persian auxiliaries, the, with Hti- 


mdyun, 303. Their operations in 
Kandalidr, 308. 309. 'llieir quarrels 
ivith I-Iumdyun's troops, 316. Are 
driven out of Kandahar, 319. 

Persians, the, lose Baikh, 368. 

Peshdwer. See Bekrdm. 

Piranch, oiiieP of the Jandlia tribe, 
surrenders to Humdyun, 419. De- 
livered to Sultan Adam, 419. 

Pir Muhammed Atkeh, slain at KipchCik, 
389. 

Pir Muhammed Khan, assists, Kdmrun, 

346. Takes Balkb from the Persians, 
368. Defeats Humdyun at the Dcra- 
Gez, 376. His generous treatment 
of the prisoners, 378. 

Portuguese, tlieir wars with Mahmdd 
Shah Bigara, 20. Their settlements 
in India, 73. Tlieir fortress at Diu, 
73. Their treaty with Behuder Shah, 
79. They possess themselves of Diu, 
on his dentil, 95. 

Priibhaii (Huja), covers Humdyiin's 
flight from Chonsa, 174. 

Piirnn-Mnl, recovers Uiiiscn and Ctidn- 
ddri, 430. Surrenders Rdisen to 
Slilr Shah, 434. Treacherously put 
to death, 434. 

Purniiv, given in jdgir to Ilindal, 149. 

Rnfia, clofentud by Biram Khnn, 307- 

Rufia-od-din (Syod), 103. 

Rafik Kokn, ropultos Suleimitn Mirza, 

347. 

Raliik, the pass of, ,333. 

Rdi-mal Soni, his seorot mission to the 
Court of Jddpdr, 341. 

Rdi-RdSau, the, of Mulwa, SI. 

Rdisen, assigned to Muhammed Shah. 
39, Given to Silhddi, 30. Catas- 
trophe ofl 97. Given to Alem Khan 
Jigat, 37. Submits to Humdyun, 47. 
Reoovered by the sons of Silhddi, 439. 
Surrenders to Shir Shah, 434, 

Rdjpdts, tlieir power on Humdyun's 
accession, 5. Tlieir asceadenoy at 
the Court of Malwn, 37. SO. Nine- 
teen thousand massacred at Mdndu, 
32. Their successes in Malwo, 3S. 
Defeated by Bdber, 34. Tbeir des- 
pair at the sock of Cbeitur, 48. 
Their slaughter at Rdisen, 435. 
Their power in Mdrwdr, 437- De- 
feated by Shir Shah, 439. 

Rdiuri, annexed to Kashmir, 367, 

Rakn Dadd, causes a night attack on 
Humdyun’s camp, 61. 

Rdmchaiider ( Ril}n), defeats Ibrdhim 
Khan Sdr, 501. 

Rantambdr, annexed to Malwn, 99. Sur. 
rendered to Shir Shah, 439. 
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RoRiiUn, tlio cclcbrotod, glvon hy Hllnn 
lltkerm^U to BehAclcr Shnti, 15. 
'L'hcir liistoi'y, 15, note. 94, note. 
Uliotns, in Bclidr, 14S. Ti'caobeToiuiiy 
token by Sliir Shah, 147. Ita im- 
portance, 148. Sir A. Bunics's do- 
Bcription of it, 421, note. Abandoned 
by tbe Afghiins, 510. Taken by Hu- 
mdyun, 511 . 

Rohri. See lioliri. 

Rostnk, rout at, 379. 

Rotisbcn Beg Koka, his services in 
Sebwdn, 230. Informs Ilumdyun of 
the intended desertion of the Begs, 
233, Sent to get guides, 243. Takes 
bis horse from Ilumiiyun's Ilognm, 
240. Visits the Persian Court, 288. 
Intrigues against Humiiyun, 288. 
Hie punishment, 292. 

Rdmi Kiian, or Khoddwend Klian, his 
nrlillory under Bohiidar Slinli, 48—50. 
lie deserts to Ilumdyun, .'>5. His 
operations nl Cliiindr, 140. Anco- 
dnlo of Iiiin, 140, note, llis deatli, 
142. 

llrtini Klinii Sufor, Iniilds Surat Oiu>tlv, 
82. Duiunils Snrnl, H2. Xlis niir- 
rnw escape at the tbnu of Itehdder 
Slinh's death, 9.3. 

Uuttonsl (Udnu) of Cboitdv, siiccuods 
his father lldna Sdugu, !I4. llis war 
witli Sultan Mnhnifid, 34. Over- 
runs Hniwu, 38. Ills death, 40. 
1.011 gth of his reign, 40 nets. 

Sadr Khan, deserts Siiitnn hlnhiiiAd, 2D. 
Ills advice to Bchddcc Shall, 47, 49. 
Ilis fliglit from Mandalir, 53. His 
gallantry at Mfindu, 57. lloiionr- 
aiily received by Ilunidyun, 58. Slain 
in tlie night-attack near Cambay, 82, 
note. 

Sddi, his works, 25. 

Sabsardm, given in jdgir to I-Iasan, 
112. Managed by his son, Farid,! 15. 
Disputes regarding, 117 — 121. 

Said Khan, brother of Azim Uiundyun, 
visits Islam Shah, 458. 'Kseapes from 
his oamp, 457. Attacks Isliim Sliali, 
459. Is slain, 467. 

Said Uzbek, plunders Kdmrfm's camp 
at Rostak, 378. 

Sakar, description of, 228. 

Siilbhan, bU assassination, 31. 

Samander (Mirj, his mission to SImh 
Husein, 216 ; and to Judpdr, 240. 
Sent on a. mission from Haider Mirza 
to Humdyun, 366. 

Sambal Khan, commands Humaynu'a 
artillery, 343. 

Sambolo, battle of, 484. 


Samhiiai, assigned to Askeri Mlrzn, 8. 

Slim Mirzn, brother of Shah Tahmubp, 
Viceroy of Khorlisdn, 100. Besieges 
ICamlalifiT, 101 . Defeated, 101. l''Uc.s 
to Tabas, 102. Pardoned by Slub 
Tamasp, 104. 

Silngn ( Udna), his 'lid solicited hy Mc- 
didl liili, 32. Defeats Mnhmfid 11., 
33. Restores him his kingdom, 33. 
Defeated hy Bdber, 34. His death,34. 

Sangdi Nagdri, his secret mission to tbe 
comp of llumdyun, 240. 

San Jago, or FeringiKhan, his employ- 
ment by Behader Shah, 49. 

Sanjer (Mlrza), 253. 

Sarang (Sultan), refuses to submit to 
Shir Shall, 435. 

Snrniigpfir, I-lumdyun's encampment 
there, 47. 

Sazdwai Klian. Sec Sbiijna Khan. 

Sebzdwdr, overrun by the tizbeks, 99. 

Seh-wnn, or Siwl, or Siwistun, invaded 
liy Iluniityuii, 223. Dest’r!|iliiin of 
the province, 233. The fill t bevieged, 
224, Tlie hiegu raised, 229. 

Sckaiuler Khnn of Bliilsu, luilieres to 
Sultan Malimfid, 27. Bebiils, iind 
defeats RltvlnnfulV unuy, 28, Invades 
Ilinilin, 79. 

tSefcniuler Khnn Firmuli, his dcalli in 
the durbdr, 487. 

Sukiindor Khan Uzbek, apiiuinled to tiiu 
cummand of Bekrdin, 421, Uepois 
the Uzbeks, 421. liaised to the rank 
of khon, 510. Ouoiiples Sirbend for 
Ilunidyun, 513. llclrcals, Q14. Sent 
by IXumdyuu to ocoutiy Agra, 520. 

Sekninler 1/udi (Sultan) of Delhi, called 
into Mniwn ngiiiiist Mcdini Rdi, 27. 
Witlidr.'uvB his troops, 29. 

Sekanrlor Sliah (Sultan). See Ahmed 
Kliaii, 

Sektuidur Sultan, assists in the defeat of 
Kutb Klian, 181. 

Sekandor Topchi, his junction with 
I-Iaidor Mlrza, 204. His retirement 
into the niounluins of Sarang, 205, 

Selim Chisbti (Slimkh). 452. 475. 

Selim Shall. Sea Isldm Shah. 

Selimgarli, iuundotiou oi^ 457. 

Senior Birids (Mlrza), deserts Humd- 
yun, 337. Token prisoner by Hn- 
mdyiiii, 340. 

Serdis, established by Shir Sliab, 442, 

Sotclmlr, Humdyun’s halt at, 244. 

Shadi, his success against Shir Shah's 
troops, 122. 

Shdhbdz Khan Nidzi, given uxi to Isldin 
Shah, 455. Slain, 467. 

Sbah-berdi Khan, his arrlvalin theeamp 
of Humdynn, 324, 
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Shah-lculL Sultan latiqlu, hU reception 
of Humiiyuii at Hcahhid, 279. 

Shah-knlL Sultan Afshfir, liia command 
in the Persian auxiliaries, 294. 

Shah Mirra, his defeat and im|irisonmotil, 
13. Escapes, 14. Hcvolts in Belulr, 
78, Eeduces ICarra-Mdnikpdr, 89. 
Again deserts Huinityun, 185.^ Un- 
der Burveiilance at Kabul, 303. Ke- 
capturca Askeri, 321. Slain, 363. 

Shah 'Muhammed, seized and put to 
death by HnmtLyuii, 400. 

Shah Sultan (Mlrza), his mission to the 
camp of Kdmrdn, 391. 

ShiUiddn, IlumClyun’s illness there, 330. 

Shahzdda Khdnum, betrothed to Hu- 
mityun, 397. 

Sh&i, bestowed on Haider Sultan, 320. 
Given by Humdyun to Lawang Ba- 
luoh, 327. 

Shchr>Qdiiu Begum, sent with her eon, 
Sanger, to her huaband Vddg&r, 253. 
Her death, 2.'>3. 

Shems-cd-din Mulinmmed Gliaznevi, or 
Atkch IChan, or Mir Aika, or Mir 
Ghnzncvl, saves llinniiyun at tho 
battle of ICiinliuj, 191, Tho foster, 
father of Akber, 192, Is gratefully 
received nt Lahdr, ig7,«ala. Is de- 
puted to tho Court of Msildco, 241, 
itoturns secretly to lliimdynii, 242. 
Sent to seize some guides, 243. Has 
cliorgc of Akber, 270, 271. 30.5, note. 
Deprived arhiscliargc,aud imprisuned 
b^ Kdmrdn, 313. Again relieved of 
his olmrge by Kdmrdn, 33C. 

Sliemshir Khan, liis elevation by Adcli, 
486. 

Shias, persecuted by the Sunnis at 
Herdt, 104. Their religious tenets, 
276. 

Shibertu, the defile of, 333. 

Shir Ali, fortifies and abandons the 
Abdcreli Pass, 337. Defends Kdbul 
against Humdyun, 339. Plun- 
ders a caravan near the city, 340. 
His retreat out off, 340. Defeated 
at the SEdd.wcnd Pass, 341, Joins 
Kdmrdn in his fiigbt from Kdbul, 
345. Ijefl in charge of Oliuri, 345. 
Besieged in Ghuri by Kerdcba Khan, 
and escapes, 346. Brought as a pri- 
soner to tlumdyun, 354. Honoured 
by the lUmperor, 354. Appointed 
minister to Mirza Hindai, 360. 

Shir All Khan, slain by Abul Mnoli, 
.418. 

Shir-efken Beg, deserts Kdmrdn, 310. 
Kcocivos the government of Kildt, 
.320. Appointed to the governments 


of Kahmcrd, Zohdk, and Bdinidii, 
3.31. Deserts to Kdmrdn, 3.32. 336. 
Defeated by Hindai at the battle of 
Dch-Afghdndn, 338, Taken pri- 
soner, .339. His Iiead struck off, 339. 

Shir Shah, son of Khizer Kliaii, 504. 

Shir Khan. See Shir Shall. 

Shir Shah Sdr — Shir Khan — Eerid, his 
character, 110, Ills family, 111. 
Ilia early history, 112, etse^. His 
acquirements, 114. Appointed to 
manage his father's jdglr.s, 115. His 
judicious and bold measures, 115. 
Prosperity of bis districts, 116. Jea- 
lousy of his Btep-mother, 117. He 
resigns the jdgirs, 117. Repairs to 
the court of Sultan Ibrdhlm Eodi, 

117. Succeeds to his futher’a jdgirs, 

118. Favoured by Sultan Muhnni- 
med of Bchdr, 120. His prosves.s 
and cduvation, 120. Iloiioured with 
the title of Shir Khan, 120. In- 
trigues of his oncniies, 120. Tlic 
divihioii of his jdgirs ordered, 121. 
He refuses tu divide them, 121, is 
expelled, 122. Regains his Jdgira, 
122. Increases his teiriturymid forces, 
1S3. Ills generous policy, 123. 
Visits Bdbcr nt Agra, 123, 124. Ho 
mudilates thu restoration of the Af- 
glidu empire, 124. Bdber’s prodio- 
tion of his rise to future greatness, 
12-1. Withdraws suddenly from ihe 
Cuurt, 1 as. His i (a-onciliatiun to t he 
King of Buhdr, 125. Bccoiucs 
prime minister, 125. Repulses an 
invasion from Bengal, 126. The La- 
lidni AQ^hdns ooiispire against him, 

1 26. Flight of tho King, bis masler, 

127, He defeats the Uengal army 
under IbrdhimKhan, 128. Acknow- 
Icgcs Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 1 30. 
Ocoupies Bendres, 130. Submits to 
Bdber, 130. Extends his jdgirs and 
his power, 131, Rises to great dis- 
tinction among the Afgbdns, 10. Ac- 
quires Chundr, lO, 131, 132. Joins 
Sultan Mahmiid Lodi, 133. Betrays 
him, 1 S3. Refuses to give up Chundr 
and his jdgirs, 134. Makes peace with 
Hurndynn, 11. 134. Extends Iiis 
power, 134. Plunders north of the 
Ganges, 135. Defeats Ulugh Mlrzn, 
135. Ocoupies Southern Belidr, 89. 
135. Invades Bengal, 136. Besieges 
Gour, 136. Humdyun prepares to 
attack liim, 139. Shir Khan’s opera- 
tions in Bengal, 142. Takes Gout, 
143. Reduees Bengal and Behdr, 143. 
Refuses to submit to Humdyun, 143, 
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ITiini&ytin’ii approach, 1*14. ShSr 
Khan orders the Terin-garlii Pass to 
1>Q {brtiRcd, 144. His plans, 14S. 
Surprise nnd rout of the Tuipei'inl 
advnncod guard. 146, Shir Khan 
acquires llhotns, 147. Kcocciipics 
Bchdr and the passes, Idl. Takes 
Dendres, nnd besieges Jiidnpdr, 151. 
Blockades Chundr, 152. Assumes 
the title of Shah, or king, 155. 
Raises the siege of Judnpdr, 156. 
His tactics, 156. Meets the army 
of Ilumdyun at Chonsa, 157. For- 
tifies hi.s camp, 157. Receives Hu- 
indyun’s envoy, 168. Proposed terms 
of Ircatr, 169. I'lc attacks Hn- 
mdyun's camp, 170. Slaughters the 
Iinperinlists, 1 71 , 1 72, I-iis proceed- 
ings, 17:1. His geucroaity to the 
captive f.unily of I-Iumdyuu, 173, 174. 
445. Ilia suxircmary in I)elui.r nud 
Bengal, 175 j and in the lower 
Gnngutic provinee.s, 176. He od- 
vanau.s t<i uiect Iliimdyun, 1H0. TIis 
ndvaiioe defeatod, 181. Ifu defonls 
lliu Iinperi.ilKts ut the Imlllu of 
KunfuiJ, 187, ct scq. Oacupie.s Agi'it 
niul Delhi, 196. SundH in pursnii of 
the fugitive Kuipevor, 197. Nego- 
lintos with Kdinnin, 200. Occupies 
the X’eii.ldb, 201. 4211. Reslores tho 
Afghdn .supremacy in India, 210, 211. 
Assists the fogitivo Malok AU Cbak 
of Kashmir, 366. Opposed by the 
Giikera, 425. They defeat his do- 
tachincuts, 425. lie erects the strong 
fiH-troas of llhotas, 426. Returns to 
Delhi and Agra, 427. Quells n revolt 
in Bengal, 42H. Resolves to reduce 
Blnlwa, 428. Guiilidr surrenders, 
429. He quarrels with Kddor Shah 
of Mai-wa, 430. Morchos against 
him, 430. Their apparent reconcilia- 
tion, 430. Shir Shah's artifice, 431. 
Compels Kddcr toily to Guzrdt, 431. 
Attempts to seize the nobles of Maiwa, 
4.41, Takes Rdntambor, 432, Re- 
turns to Agra, 432. Multdo ocou- 
pied by bis fiirces, 432. His nd- 
ministJation, 433. PTo returns to 
Mnlwa, 434. Compels Rdiaen to 
eapltulatc, 434- His treachery and 
massacre of the garrison, 434, 435. 
His schemes on Mdrwdr, 435. In- 
vades it with a large .irmy, 436. Ex- 
cites dissension among the Rdjpdts, 
437. His camp desperately attacked 
by the Rdjpdts, 438. Ho marches 
into Mewdr, 439. Besieges Kdlin- 
jer, 410. Captures the place, 440. 


His death, 440. TIis clmracteiMibili- 
ties, and great designs, 441. Scanty 
records of his civil administrotion, 
446. Anoedotes of him, 444 — 446. 

Sltitnb Khan, or Syod Tshdk, recovers 
Cambay for Bcbdder Shah, 83. 

Sbujna Khun, Or Sazdwnl Khim, 
blockades Gudlidr, 429. Ordered to 
perform obeisanee to Kddor Shah, 431. 
Appointed te the government of 
Sivds, 431. Seizes and imprisons 
Moyin Khan of Sivda, 431. Defeats 
Moyin’s son, Nasir Khan, 439. 
Totally defeats Kddcr Shah, 432. 
Appointed solo governor of Maiwa, 
432. His nearly despotio poa-er, 
455. 461. .Toins Isldiii Sbuli, 457. 
Attempt on his life by nn Afghdn, 
462. He quarrels with Islam Shah, 
who iiuodes Maiwa, 463 Flics from 
Maiwa, 463. Restored, 463. 495. 
His death, .40.7. 

Shutergordcii, battle of, 392. 

Sinh-dh, iiirnir of, 401. 

Sikri, II uiTiity tin’s Imll tlioro. 104. 

Kildluod'diii, or Killidrii, receives lldiiieii 
nml lihlUu iVoui lldna Sdngtt, i)2. 
DosorlH to Rdnn Uwtlonsi,U5, Meets 
Buhdtior Sliitli nt Dlidr, 30. 1 h nnuie 
prisoner, 30. His elenth, 37. 

Silliddl. See Slldli-ed-din. 

Sind, its condition under Shah Tlusoin, 
21 3. Humdy tin’s rcsiilcneu thorc. 213. 

Sirhend, occupied by Seknndcr Uzbek, 
513, Evacuated, 514. Ueoccupied 
by Biram Khan, 516. ThebnUlcof, 
517. Given to Birnm Khan, 520. 

Sitkich, in Gujiiit, 77. 

Sirin.ast Klinn Slrpnni, appointed to the 
government of Knndiij, 487. Slain 
by Sukandcr Firninli, 488. 

Siviis given by Shir Shah to Sluijna 
Khan, 431. 

Siwi, or Siwistdn. See Schwdn. 

Sodha tribe, tlto, 79. 

Soliman the Magnificent, his oeiciiratcd 
crown ond girdle, 15, note. Solicited 
for assistance by Beliddcr Shall, 73. 
Invades p’ersia, 100. 

Sdngar, fort o£ 56. 

Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, taken by 
Mlrza Hitider, 366. 

Siifidn Khalifa, defeats the^ Uzbeks in 
Khordsdn, 102. His doatii, 103. 

Siilclmdn, brother of Sblr Siiali, 113. 
Appointed to manage his fiithur’a 
jdgirs, 117. Dislodged by bis bro- 
ther, 1 18. Flics to Muhammed Khan 
Sdr, 119. 

Suieimdn Khan Kcrdni, brother of Tdj 
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Klinn, joins liia brother in rebellion, 
4B0. 

Siilciindn Mirza, or Mirzn Suieiman, 
oonfirined in bis government of Ua- 
(takhshiin, 6. Defeated by Kdnti'iln 
Mirzn, 363. Iteoovcrs liis terri- 

tory, SOS. IDufentcd by Edinraii 
at Anderdb, 303. Carried ocaptivc 
into ICdbuI, 303, llcstorcd to his 
government of Badakbsbdn, 314. 
His congratulatory mission to IIii- 
mdyun, 326. He seizes Kunduz, 

ICbost, and Anderdb, SSS. Hu- 
mdyun’s expedition against him, 328, 
Suleim&n defeated at lirkcrdn, 322. 
His flight, 329. Restored to JSadakb- 
bbdti by Huindyun, .332. Rejeets 
tlio overtures of Kiintrdn, 34S. Re- 
jiulsed by Rafik Koka, 347. Joins 
Huindyun before I'ulikdn, 356. Ob- 
tains Talikdn from Huindyun, 360. 
.rniiis Iluindyiiii in bis expedition 
ngniusb Uiilkli, 360. Allnoks Uio 
Uzbek advnnee, 379. Elies to Ua- 
dnkiitihdn ailer tliu nntle at Dera- 
Dez, 376. Driven tbcilce liy XCdni- 
rdn, 377. Eerms n Jiuietion with 
Isknk Uuitun, 37H. Joins Ilutiidyim 
at Kliinjiui, !I85. Ceiiimnnds the 
I'igiu at the biilliu of Shulorgordtni, 
39S. Rewarded by Huindyun, 994. 
His ilangiitor bclrotlicd to Iliitndyun, 
307. His revult in Rndnkbslidti, 
522. Besieges Moklin Khan in An- 
deidb, 529. 

Snitdiiuin Bvguin, wife of Askeri Mirzn, . 
placed in clinrga of the iiifanC Akbcr, 
270. 

Huildiiuin Klidiiiim, sister of Shah Tah- 
niiisii, her friendship for Humdyiin, 
290. 

tiiiiiiiis, their persecutions of the Shins 
in Hcrdt, 98, 104. Their religious 
tenets, 276. 

Sdr dynasty, the, its character and 
eflfbois, 461. 

Surat, 21, Under Kdsim Huscin Sui- 
tan, 77. Occupied by the partizaiis 
of Bcliddcr Sliab, 82, The castle of, 
built by Rdmi IChan Sefer, 32, note, 
Suritjpdr, battle of, 136. 

Taher Sadr (Mir), his mission to Shall 
Husetn, 216. 

Tahmnsp (Shall), King of Persia, expels 
the Uzbeks from Khordsdn, 99. Re- 
lieves Hcrdt, lOO. Again drives the 
Uzbeks from Khordsdn, 104. Oc- 
oiipica Kandnhdr, 104, Quits Knii. 
dahdr, 105. His regal reception of 
tliQ Kmperor Humdymi, 277. Meet- 


ing of the two monarclis, 283, The 
Shah's insulting behaviour to Hu- 
mdyuii, 284. His intolerance, 285. 
He gives a grand hunting party, 286. 
His unfriendly feeling towards Mu- 
mdyiin, 289. lie attempts to con- 
vert the Emperor to tlic Shia faith, 
290. Chnnges his oonduct, 291. 
League between the monarchs, 291. 
The Shah punishes Roushen Beg, 
292. Farting banquets of the two 
princes, 295. Remarks on the Shah’s 
treatment of die Emperor, 297 — 300. 
His oongratulatory embassy to the 
Emperor, 326. 

Tdj Khan, at the rout of Mandsflr, 49. 
Tdj Khan Kordni, his treachery to 
Khowns Khan, 460. Escapes flrom 
Oiidlidr, 489. Routed at Cliihra- 
Mow, 489. Appears in open rohcl- 
Uon, 480. Defeated at Cliuuur, 490. 
Piles to Bciign], 400. 

Tdj Khan Snrangkiiani, holds Chundr, 
131. Murdered by one of his sous, 
192. 

Takliji Bog, put to death by Kdrurdu, 
386. 

Takhleii-pdl, defeat of tho Uzbeks near 
the, 972. 

Talikdn, given to Bdpus, 390. Be- 
sieged by Hiinidyun, 354. Given by 
niiiiidyiiii to Suicirodii Mirza, 360. 
Given by Kdmrdn to Bdpus Beg, 
377. 

Turikh c- Reshidi, valuable work of 
Ilnidcr Mirzn, 368. 

Tdtdr Khan lCiisi,vetTLMttBfrom llhotas, 
510. 

Tdtdr Khan Lodi, son of Ala-ed-din, 
ad vonoes to claim the throne of Delhi, 
16. Takes refuge in Gqjrdt, 4] . His 
operations against Humdyuu, 45. 
Advances to Agra, 45. Seizes Bidna, 
45. Is defeated and slain at Mand- 
rdel, 46. 

Temiv Shaglidli, left by Kerdclia Khan 
in charge of Penjsiiir, 352. 
Tcria-garhi Pass, the, fortified by Jildl 
Khan, 144, Description of it, 145. 
Abandoned by the Afghdn^ 147. 
Terdi Beg Khan, left in command in 
Champanir, 75. Appointed to the 

f ^ovemment of the place, 77. His 
oyaity, 86, 87. Abandons Cbam- 
panir, 88. His honourable reeepidon 
by Humdyun, 88. Accompanies 
Humdyun to Sind, 204. Brings him 
assistance in Sehwdn, 227. His 
quarrel witIitbeIshck'Agha,2SO. His 
mission to Mahmfid Bhekeri, 232. 
His attempt at desartion, 233. Re- 
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treats will) Ilumliyun from JAdpftr, 
il-lO. Ills tTculmciit by 
Ai>kori, 270. lie nrrives in tlie camp 
of lluinliyui), 322, Lufl to rubuilil 
Bekitlm, 420. Oefoated by lllmd 
Bakdl, near Delhi, 503, Itemoved 
ftomtho government of Zcmln-ddwcr, 
508. Appointed to AndcrAb, 509. 
His service at the batlle of Sirhond. 
,i)17. Appointed to the govurnniont 
of MewAt, 520. Appointed Gover- 
nor of Delhi, 627. His conduct on 
the death of HumAyun, 629. 

Terdi Beg Kuch Beg, slain at Chonsa, 
173 . 

'Tuibun Beg, his death, 24.8. 

Tibet, Greet and Little, added to Mirza 
llaidoi's doininiona of Kashmir, 367. 

Tirkei'An, Iiattle of, 329. 

Tirendo, slays Ilindal, 403. 

Tlrhut, given in jAgir to Ilindal, 149. 

'llri, bestowed on Ulugh Mlisa, 320. 

Todor IChetri, etniiloyod to build Bbo- 
tna, 427, 

TAah,the, 187, mte. 

Tulik Khmi Koohiu, at the rout at the 
Deia-Oez, 870. His loyalty, 384, 
nets. 

Uch, IIuniAyun’s onenmpinent at, 288. 

UJuin, besieged and taken by the AC. 
ghAns, 79. 

Ulugh Mlrea, rebels, 13. Dofeated by 
'Vadg&r,13. Scnlcnood to be blinded, IS. 
Bsoniics, 14. llcvoita with his father, 
in BchAr, 78. Besiegua JuAnpAr, S9. 
Defeated by Shir Shah, 136. Deserts 
lluin<tyun at KanAuj, 183. Under 
aucvcillancc at KAlml, 303. Joinsllu- 
mAyun, 310. Is appointed to tlic 
government of 'nii, 320. Appointed 
to Zenain>ddwcr, 323. Assists in 
driving KAmvAu Mirza from Zemin- 
dAwet, 336. Slain by some llazArus, 
363. 

Urf, the, the customary law of the Mo. 
bomedans, 23, nols. 

UstAd Ahmed BAmi, commands in 
HumAyun’s artillery at the battle of 
KanAuj, 167. 

UstAd BdizAd, a famous painter, 62, 
note. 

Uzbeks, the, invade KliorAsAn, 08. 
Bxp oiled, 99. Again appear, 99. 
Are again repulsed, 100. Again in- 
vade KhotAsAn, 102. X^ilegc HcrAt, 
103, 104. Driven out of KliorAsAn 
by Shall Tahmasp, 1 04. Tboir poa- 
acBsion of Balkh, 36B. Theii country 
invaded by HunuAyun, 368. Their 
sudden . attack, on his camp, 37 1 . 


Their advance ropidscd at the 
Tukhteh-pAl, 372. They pniauu 
and rout ITiimAyim'a army at Deia- 
Gcz, 374, Plunder KAinrun’s camp 
by mistake, 37B. 

Valad Beg, his missida from Shah Tah- 
maap'to HumAyiin, 326. 

Veis SirwAni (KhwAjn), defeated by 
Azim HumAyun, 464. 

ViktamAJit (Baja), title naaumed by 
HintA BakAl, 491. 

WAli Khub Mirza, defeated and made 
prisoner by Y.idgAr, 13. 

WAsilpAr, riumAyun’s halt at, 240, 

Water, mode of drawing it in the dcseit, 
247. 

VAdgAr KAsir Mliza, defeats tlio rebel', 
at BbAjpnr, 13. Pursues the fu- 
gitive GiyrAtis, 54. Appninted to 
Patau Neliv wAltt, 77. Attends Askori 
at AhmcdAhAcl, 83, Engiigvi the 
GiijrAtis, 86. Appointed to ICalpt, 
139. His loyuity lu llimiAyiin, 160. 
161. Ho dofends Dollii iigainst Hiii. 
dal, 165. Defeats Kulb Khan, 181, 
Coimnnnils the leIX nl KnnAnJ, 190. 
.loins HumAyun in bit iliglil 1!)2. 
Q.uarro1s with Askcii, 192. Sets out 
ivitb Hindul for Sind and GuJiAt, 202. 
Driven back by the BalAcbcs, 907. 
Joined by HumAyun at Gul BalAoh, 
309. Moves to DArbila, 315. Is 
visited ilioro by HumAyun, 220. 
Bneourngos Hindal to desert, 321. 
Becoucilcd to HumAyun, 232. Sti- 
pulates for certain territory, 992. 
LoA in the government of Upper 
Sind, 223, Blockades Bhoker, 226. 
Intrigues with Shah Huaein, 227. 
Bonounccs bis allegiance, 232. Flies 
from Sind, 253. Under surveillance 
at KAbul, 303. Bscapes to the camp of 
HumAyun, SI 5. 333. Bacorts Hu- 
mAyun’s family fiom KandahAr, 836. 
Imprisoned for treason, 327. Put to 
death by HumAyun, 398. 

TAdgAr TaghAi, Governor of BiAna, es- 
capes with his prisoner, Mohammed ' 
ZemAn, to GujrAt, 13. 42. 

YAkAb Seferebi, his murder ift Forsin, 
296. 

Ya<aa Doulat, sent in pursuit of tlu- 
mAyun, 386. Appointed by KAinran 
to the government ofGhurbond, 387. 

YAnis AU (Mir), Governor of LahAr. 
deprived of the city by stratagem, 7. 
His release, 8. 
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Yuaef Qcg, BBaiats in the defence of 
Jiidnpiiir, 161. Ilia dclcat and death, 

152. 

Yiiacf Kovchi, nttenda Kumutn at hia 
interview with lluindyun, 436. 

Ztlbid Beg, iiis ip«oIcncc to Humdyun, 

153. Flies from Uengal, Ij!?. Ba- 
bels with other nobles, 160. Sur- 
prised by Kdmidn in Ghazni, and put 
to death, 336. 

Zemin-ddwer, bestowed on Ismael Beg, 


330. Entered by Kdmrdn, 335. 
Governed by Ilisdm-ed-dln All, 335. 
Bestowed onTJtugh ]Mirza,336. Given 
to Bchdder Klmn Sistdni, 503. 
Zhindah-fil Ahmed Jam, his tomb at 
Herat, 279. 

Zinddr Beg, his diglit fiom Humdyun’s 
camp, 153. 

Zirefshdn garden, the, at Agra, 179. 
184. 

Zobdk, government of, given to Sbir- 
cfken, SSI. 
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Mon(ip>iucit'h(lrigmul Hymns > ID 
Mooir On tile UioofUio llmly ^ - 10 
** 8oal and Body > 10 
'* 'b (I'm and ins Motives > 10 

Neile's Claaiog Heene > > - 17 

nesting PluoQB of the Just 17 
*• niohes that Bring no 
Sorrow ----- 17 
** Risen (iomiha BauLs - 17 
Kownian'M (J. IDDlscourbCB - 17 
Riinko'B retdionad & MaxuaiUnn 23 
Iteadlngs lot lA.at - - • IB 

“ Confltmalion - * 16 

Uoliln on’s Leueou to tbs Oiick 
Tistanunt - - . - > 16 

SaintA oui Binmnio - > - 10 

Self Denial > • • > 20 

hoiiniMt nn the Monnf tllnminatcil 10 
blm’laU'n Jontnit of Mil - - 20 

PtMtivh I ntintlH > • SO 

Hmllli's (Hviiuey) Mcitul Philonopll/ 20 
« {U.isniiid VmiAln > 20 

RnuMuy'H l.ilcal WraW - • 2L 

hteplieii'H I ((leiiiaikai lllugiapliy 21 
luiliii'u Ta»\»In - > > 2J 

Wtnlev - - - . 28 


Tliumli Ilihle(aiie) 
Tuiiiti^S Mootid lllntuiy > 


BellBlons Se Moral WorlcB. 

Amy Herbert - ■ - > 20 

j BloomAelil'sOieek Testament <■ 4 

I Annotations on do< • 4 

I Calling and RssponsibilUius of a 

Coveiness . - . - . s 

CslTSrt's Wilb's Manual . . 0 

Conyhaaie and Howsun's St. Paul 0 
Comer's Sunday Book - - - 0 

Dale's Domestlo Liturgy > ■ 0 

DetencoarRirftpiei^riMfA - - 7 

DisoiplIqB > - - . - 7 

^fl's Daughter (The) - - • 80 

'Pk.ltnse ol T altli - . > 7 : 

BngMhman'a Qrtok Conoordanoe 7 
Bngluhmau’sHeb.&Chald.Conaoid. 7 
EaperlHin,e of LiDs (Tiie) - 80 

FsiiuB's Prsneh ProleitauU - - 0 

Gertruds ----- gg 
Harrleon'e Light of the Poige • 8 
IIodk'iLeaturnonPMeloa week 0 
iloifae'blntroduoUoatoScrlptuios fl 
'* Abridgment of ditto « 10 


Poetry and tlie Drama* 

AuKiUi'KlkniinH . . - • 

Atkin (((Ih.llliUlsli Potts • > 

Ihiillht'H (iiMniM) I'wtlrAl WoiliN 

IIaIIiihL'n itcatUioR tin lint linuIlHli 
Pin In . - . , , 

Ihidii'H IlnltrulH hum UmoilDlus - 
('.ihoil'ii WtUduMmiinf 
1 luwei inml tliuU kindiid llumuhU 
fjiitiUmUh’o r(^B> UlustiAU’d > 
IvliipiH'H ITymne - . . • 

L. ij. iit'e PnoUeal Woiks 
liinwomPa Antlml^a Ozunlensls* 
Macaulay's Lavs of Anoicnt Homo 
Montgnmcry'e PocUcaI 'tVoi ke 
*' Ordinal Himns • 
Monte's Pmtical woiks 

TailU^ Rnofch « - - 

" Iiisli titdndlei - . - 

** hnnimend ilallnds > 
anliv'e Pm Ut al Rem iiiiH 
Nliiiknncuic, by Dowdier > • 

SenlimeutH ft Rlmilcs 
Southey's I’oetM el \t ui kn 

" HnUih Poel' - - - 

Swsin'irneluih M«lotllei> > 

" Trf'ueisot Lauiii D'Auveiuo 
Tbomnon’B Stasonn, lliuslisUHl - 
Thiimfon's Koliiah • - - 1 

IVaLts'sLyiuwofllio Heart - - ! 


Political Doonomy and 
Statistics. 

Banfield’s btnthtlcnl Companion - 4 

Caml's liettcrson Agiioultms • 6 

I'reneta on Liik AMuronee • - H 

Gug'e hssays on Pohliesl and 
bnclal bcienee > - > > >8 

Laing'B Notes of u Travellei - >11 

*' Notes on Dcmuaikftc. - ll 
M^Cu11ooU'sO«B|.StatlBt fio.Ulet. 14 
D(etinn.(ry of Commsroe 14 
** London - - - 28 

** StotlsbcsorCbSiitain 14 
Morcct'a Pohltca) economy - > Id 

Wlllleh's Popular Tulis > >81 


Do lalleohfl'Rnenlngy nfl '01 mi all,A!c. 7 
'* ((L'ulitgu id Obsiivtw - 7 

Do 111 Hive'll 1 ll I ti u ity . . 7 

riuiidiii'H Null MinilU' rii'niMits 7 

ntiiHihtd’H ihitliniM nl AHtionomy 0 
noUimd'n Mintil I'lijAlohigv - 2 

HninhuliU'H \spiH In ol Nntuio • CHi 

" (.'mimm - - « Ui 

fiauliier'ii ( iiliiiiL'l (')i'loptPdln • IJ 

Mini I't'M (Miii.l Piimi iinlluns • ID 
MoMiliij'nUiiglnmiiiuA UihUdlnre 13 
Oiien'iTjLVtiucaimPomp Anatomy 17 
Dill I Old ru'lds iind liar Coal I'ltn 'Jd 
Pesi hel'H 1Hi>meiits of Phyhii 1 - 17 

rh**hpi's I osnils ofCoiiiiviiU, Ac. IH 
“ Minciiilogy - - IB 

Guiilu 1(1 lipology - - IB 

PoiUook's (Jealosy ol Lonilondciry IH 

Rmcp’s Dlectio lletuUmgy - <20 

bUoim Ennme(Tho) - - . 4 

Tate On btiength or Materials • 'J'4 
TtiiUrs Tables of CuclOB > - 88 

WiUun's r.leetitt.ity and tbs doc- 
tiio Telegraph > > > >83 

Rural Sports. 

Bakci '1 Hifle and Tlonnd In Ceylon 3 
ni.rkrIoy'i( Ui mtnisi luci'm of a 
lliiiilHiiiaii - ... - 4 

ni line's nietiouAii (irSnoiU - 1 

Cecil's St ildu I’l u'tU'o - > • 0 

** lliinids ul till* ChiiHP - > (I 

" Sliul i mill . - . > fi 

ThiiCiiikillicld - - . . a 

lilihi'iniia on AimIhiR - - • 7 

" Hook ol Ilia Salmtin • 7 

Tlin Ilnnllng 1 ii'ld - . . g 

lemibm'M l«iiily‘N Counliy Cimip, - 14 
I'oi hot mill till* Ntiid . • . h 

Piuitliml tlothiiiiiiiiiihtp . . I) 

Piihiiaii'Hlly t Idling > - > IK 

lltiliiidiiiin'H U<iiHomnnfihi|i« > Ik 

hi .lolin'iiSiHiilinK lliimhli'ii • 18 

ht liilo Tiilk mid 'I'liblc 'i'Mlk • • I) 

Hiuiii hi ngi> on ilio (<ii«yhiiimil '4l 
'Jhohlnd,loi I'lmlUiLil'uiiiuHt^s- R 

Vetorlnary Idedlolno^ fto. 

Cuoil’it Hlnhlo I'ini Hod - • 0 

" hlndlmtn « > • 8 

UiinUnu IMold (Tliol > - - H 

MiiiKm^ Yiti ilnury nuiimnny 10 
I’oekul uiiil Ui(> hiuii - . a u 

I'rmUonllltn •omunahtp . - h 

Rii'hmdHim’s IltiiHonninahip > lb 

Htoblo Talk and Table Talk » I) 


The Seie&oes In General 
and mathematics. 

Bourno’s Catcsliism of the Steam 
Engine - - . - 4 

" on thr Screw PiopellDV - 4 
Drumlo's Dk tkinary ufbclcnLO.&c. 4 
Cie'y'sUmlDnglneoimg > - 0 


Mud (Tho) 

Youott’B Tlio Dog • 


Voyaspes and Travels. 

AihiiOH's Csnti'ibiiiy Hettloinent « 8 

H ikii'R HUlu and Hound in Cejlen 3 
n iiiiiw'h ( nnthieiital Timi - - S 3 

DeiiH’H Uiiiiin . - - . ll 

riitlii 83 

liigiiHnn’s SwiiiB Mon and Swias 
Mouiituinn . > - > - 83 

I'nrcsti'i Hnd niddulpli'b Norway - 6 

Criioniaic's I'hihppim's - > - 23 

niU'sTiav Is in Mhciin > • 0 

Ildpa'B linttnny nnd tlio Dible > 23 

” Clmio 111 Uiittnny - - 88 

Howltt'sAit btudenbhi Munich > 10 
Iltie'H Tartiiry« ThiUcL and Cliina 21 
llugliiH's AttitiaUnnC(ilnnii*i - 81 
Ilumlinblt'B Abpccls of Natuio ■ 10 
•IniiuiBOn'K Canada- • - - 83 

Jcirmnnn'h Pictiiios Bom St. 

rptei ilmrg - - - - 88 

Laing'sNoiuny . . - - B8 

'* Denmark and the Duehiee 1 i 
'* Notes of .1 Traveller - ll 
OsliOin’RArctio louiniil • >17 

Peel's Nubiim Deoeit ■ " - - 17 

Plelfh'r’B Vo>^ lounil the TVoild 83 
Powpi's New Zaiilund ^ketclius - 18 
lllcIiAidsoa'd iitttie Boat Voyage 18 
beaward’aNariaUvc • * - 10 

bt. •Inlin’B (11.) Indian Archipelago 21 
” A.) Isle • - - 21 

*' " T'herrftDaokaaaln 81 

« (TTnB.r)namblPS - 81 

Sutlieilanu's Aictle Voyngo - - SS 

TiciveBeCs Llbiair > > • ‘49 

IVsinos African wanderings > ii 

Worics of Fiction. 

Liidy Willouslihy'a Dimy > - 81 

Mardoneid's Villa YerocUdo - 11 

Sli Rogiii ileCo^eilcy - . - 21, 

Sonthoy'd The Doctor ftoi - ^81 
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NEW WOEIS AND NEW EDIllONS 

lUBLISEBD BY 

Messrs. Longman, Biiown, Beebn, and Longmans, 

PATBRNOSTEK KOW, LONDON, 


Miss Acton’s Modern Cookery-Book.— 

Modorn Ooolcory in olliiiaBranohos, I’oducod 
to a Syatom of Easy PraeticQ, Eov tlio ivio 
oC Privalo Fomilios. In a Sorios of EoooipU, 
oil of wliicli Uivvo Tjoon Bli-ioUy tustoil, and 
nvo giTon wEli Uio inoal/ uiinulo oxnaliiioaB. 
By EiiIza Aoton. Now Edition} wiGi 
Bu'ooliona for Oarving, andotlior Addiliona, 
I'liitoa ami WoodcniU. Eop. 8vo. pvioo 7b. tJd. 

Adams.— A Spring in the Ganterkury 
BoUloniont. Uy 0. Waumot AiuMa, Emi. 
Witli B UlubU'alioiiB, PoBt Svo. prioo Sb. 0d. 

Alkin.— Select Works of tho Britisli 
Pools, from Bon Jonsou to PoatUo. With 
Biograpliioal and Critical Piffncoa by Dr. 
Atkiit. Now Edition, with Sniiploniont by 
Ivos Aikik i oonsiatiiig of additional Solce- 
tions Aominove rooonl Pools. Svo. prico ISs. 

Arnold.— Poems. By Matthew Arnold, 
Author of Poema btf A-. A Now Edition, 
greatly altovod : With a Preface. Pop. Svo. 
price Bs. 6d. 

More than aae-third of the aontenla of 
UasvoltmeconmUofFoemuovifirtt^iiMieh^, 

Austin.— Germany from 1760 to 1314; 
Or, Sketohea of Gorman Life from tho Deoay 
of tho Brapiro to tho Eipnlaion of tho 
JTronoh. Bepriutod from tho Edmiwgh 
Itevieio; with large Additione. By Mrs. 
Attstik. Post Svo. [JVriwify readg. 

Joanna Bailli^s Dramailo and Foetica 

Worts, oomplolo in One 'Volmnoi Com- 
prising the Mays of tho PasBions, MiacoUa- 
neons Dramas, Motrioal Legends, Fugitive 
Piooos (aevornl now first publishod), and 
Ahalya Boco. Second Edition, iniuuding 
anew Life of Joanna BsiUlo} with a Por- 
trait, and a Tiow of BothwoUManae. Square 
orown Svo. Sis. aiolh} or 42a. bound in 


Baker.— The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. By S. W. Bakhd, Esq. WiUi 
several lUnstralions printed in Oolours, end 
Engravings on Wood. Svo. prioo 14 jb. 

“Mr. nnkerlms a loving rellali of tlie bean lies 
Of nAlurc, a keen oye for the aiitecpdonta of wild 
luiiinalA. and the coolucas to observe them when 
face to raco in a deadly strngf^lQ. I!c has also 
ginphic uowpra of no moan order, whether as 
rrgiUHlB LaiiiiscapO) Ita livinjy dcni7.cnti, or tlin 
apoi ttminu'a aclioiis. Some of his (Uacrlntlona of 
sppuory and wild croaturcB may vie with any- 
thing Wllbun or Audubon could iirodupe,^* 

SPitOTATon. 

Balfour.— Sketohes of English Literature 
from tiio I’ouvloonlh to tho PtosojiI Ceului'y. 
By Claiu Looas Bajjtovb. Fop. Svo. 7s. 

Eoyldon’s Art of Valuing Bents and 
'Pillngoa, and Tenant’s Bight of Entering and 
Quitting Farms, explained W several Speei- 
mons of Valuations } with EomnvkB on tho 
Cidtivntion pursued ou Soils in different 
Sitimtions, Adapted to tho Dso of Land- 
lords, Land-Agents, AppmisorB, Farmers, 
and Tonsnts. Now Edition ; corrected and 
revised hy JoESf Donakd&oit. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Lord BeLfast.— Lectures on the English 
PoctB and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. 
By tho Bight Eon. the Eabl of Bm^rAsr. 
Svo. price 6s. 6d, 

Banfield.— The StatistioalGompajdonfor 

18B4 : Exhibiting tho moat Itdoresting Faots 
in Moral and Intolleotual, Vital, Economical, 
and Political Statistios, at Home and Abroad. 
Oorreeted to the Present Time : and inolnd- 
ing tho Census of tho Brltiqh Population 
taken in 1861. Oompilod from Ofifclal and 
othei' Authentio Sources, by 'f. C. BAnracD, 
Esq., statistical Clork to the CounaU of Edn- 
oation. Fop. Svo.-prico Bs. 
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Borkoley.— Rouliniaoonoos of a Hunts- 

mim. Hy tlio JloiiouvaWo Ohantwiv V. 
nuiiJiflLLY. With Koiu* HloliiiiftB liy .Tolin 
Lueoli (oiio (joloiu'oil), 8vo. prieo Ids. 

Bewley. — Decimal Interest Tables, 

cnUmlatoil nt 5 Coiit. IVoni 1 Day to 
3G5 Days, mid fi-oin 1 Mouth to IS filaiitlia, 
on Imm .Cl to .C4U,(lU0 : 'J’o wliioU nro 
ndilod, Tablps of C'ouiniissiuu, li'oin i par 
Ooiil. to 5 pur Oont. udvanuiiig liy Bighlns. 
By John BEWiBy. 8vo. priuo Sis. 

Black’s Practical Treatise on Brewing, 

Based on Uhoniianl and Bconoiniaul Princi- 
ples i With Poruinlaj for PubiioBroivers, and 
Instructions for Privalo Pamilius. Now 
Bdition, »ilh AcldiUoiis. 8vo. price 10s. Od. 

Blaine’s Encyclopaidia of Rural Sports; 

Or, a uoniplolu Acconnl, Ilistorienl, I’rao- 
tienl, mid DesoripUvo, of Ttnnl.uiK,fcllioollng, 
Bisluiig, Riioiiig, niul othor PioLilHiiurtsaiid 
Atlilotio AiuuBoiiiaiils of tlio x»'CBont dny. 
A now mid tUorouglily mvisod ICdilUm j 
widi mimcrouB mUlltioiial IHiin(ra(i<iiiH. tfiio 
lIuiiliiiB, Jiiicing, mid nil ruliitlvu to Uovhoh 
niid ifovitcinmiBliin, roviBod hy ItAliiiv 
Jlii'.urini ] aiiuoling mid Kiidiing by 
JOiuiiiMHiui mid Oourbiiig by Mr. A. 
OluiiAN. Witlniiiwnrils of GOO Woodouts. 
8ro. jirico GQs. liBlf-bouiid. 

Blair's Cbrouolo^oal and Historical 

'I’libU's. from the Oroalion to tbo xirosoul 
lima ! With Additions niid Corrertioiis from 
thoiiiost niillioiilio Writers) including Iho 
OomxiulBtiou of at, Paul, ns uonnecting tlio 
Poriod from Iho .hlzodo to tlio Tomplo. 
Xftidor tlio rovieion of Sir IIjinhy 
K.BT, Now ISdilioii, willi Corrections, 
Iniporiul 8ro. price 31s. 6d. half-moracco. 

Bloomfield. — The Greek Testament : 
With oopions EunlisU Notes, Critionl, Plii- 
lologioal, and Explanatory Especially 
formed for the iiae of udvanued Studonts and 
OandidatoB for lloly Orders. By tlio Bct. 
B, T. BiOOMFiEiJj, B.D,, E,S.A. Now 
Edition. S vole. 8vo. with Map, price E2. 

Hr. Bloomfield's Additional Annota- 
tions on the aborm 8vo. xirieo IGs. 

Bloomfield.— College and School Greek 

IDestament ; Witii sliorior Enelieh Notes, 
Oritioal, Philologiool, and Exnlaiintory, 
formed for use in Colleges and iho PubUo 
Bo^ois. By liie Bor. S. T. BiAio.iti’iEl.n, 
D.D.,P.S.A. Now liditioii, greatly enlarged 
oud improved. Eep. 8vo, price JOb. Gd, 

^ Hr. Sloomfleld'B Colleco and School 
tcixioQu to tbo Oroelc Testament. Eoii. 8vo. 
price 10s, 8d. 


Bode.— Ballads from Horodotus: With 

nil fill riidiietOTy Poem. By tlio Eev, J. B, 
BoiiJl, M A into atndent of Ohribl Olmrell. 
IGmo, jiriee 5s. ^ 


Bourne.— A Treatise on the Steam En- 
gine, ill its Applioatiou to Mines, brills, 
8tcain Nnvigalum,' niid Bailwaya. By Uio 
Ariisnn Club. Edited liyiToiiNBoiniNE, O.E. 
Now Edition ) with 30 Stool Plates and S41> 
Wood Engravings, tlto. price 27 b. 


Bourne. — A Catechism of the Steam 

Engtilo, iUitstratiro of tliti Scioutifle Priiici* 
plos upon winch its Operation depend?, and 
the Pmetionl l^oiaUa of its Structure, iu its 
ajtplitfations to Minos, Mills, Sloum NavigQ'< 
tion, and Btiilways : With various Sugges- 
tions of Iinprovouiout. By John Bouunb, 
O.M. Now EdlLlou. Eop. tivo. priuo 6 b. 


Bourne.— A Treatise on tho Screw Pro- 
liolleri Witli variinm yiiggoslions of Tin- 
]ir(iveuiuiit. liy ■! niiN JlottiiNii, U.E., Editor 
of S'iit .Irtimn C'/ii6'» Trnitiae tin lie fllnun 
linffinfi. Willi 21) large I’lntes and nuniorous 
Wuodvuts. 4la. price 38s. 


Bronde.— A Dictionary of Soienoe, Litera- 
ture, and Art i oonixirising the History, 
Besoriplion, and Scieiiliflo Prinoiplos of 
every Brnnoh of Iluinaii Bnowlodge ) with 
the Derivation and Dolinition of tho 
Trriiis in General Ueo. Edited by W. T. 
Bjiandi!, P.B.S.Tj. inid E. j asaistod by Dr. 
J. Oahvin. The Hooond Edition, revised 
and eon’eol ed ; including a yiixiploinenl, and 
niiiuerouo Wood Eugraviuga. 8vo. 60a. 

Tho Svi’l'nNMSNT, separately, prioo Ss. 6d. 


Bull. — The Maternal Management of 
Ohililren in Health and Disease. By 
T. Bttm, M.D., Member of the Boyal 
Oollego of Pliyaioions j formerly Pliyaicioii- 
Aooouclieur to I ha Einsbnry Midwifoi’y 
Institution, Now Edition. Ecp. 8vo. 
price 5s, b 


Bull.— Hints to Mothers, for the Ma- 
nagement of tlieir Health during the Poriod 
of Pveguaiioy and in tho Lying-in Boom; 
With an Exposure of Popular” Errors in 
eonnoxiou with llioee subjcolb, &o. f and 
Tfints upon Nursing. By T. Boix, M.D. 
Nsw Edition. Eexi, xirieo 5s, 
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Bunsen.— Hi]^polytu8 and Ms Age j Or, 

DocU'iiie and Pnioliioa of lUe Oliurah of 
Homa under Oommodua ond Alexiinder 
^Toruai And Aucieiit and Modern Oliria- 
tianity and Dirinity compovod. By 0. 0. J. 
BnirsnN, D D., D.O.L. A Now Bditien, 
eorreofod, remodelled, and oxtonded. 1 vola. 
Sro. [jVear/y rmtfi/, 

1. nippolytas and lu^ Age j or, t)]o Bo- 

ginninga and Froapoota of Cbriatia- 
nity. New Edition. 3 Tola. 8 to. 

Separate 'Wqrlia oonncctad witli Btppol^tm 
and Ms Age, oe forming ita Fhiloaopliical and 
Pbilologioai Key : — 

2. Sketch of the Fliiloaop^ of Tianguege 

andBeligion ; or, the Beginniuga and 
Froapeota of MauMnd. 3 vola. 8ro. 

8. Analecta Anto-Nieaona. 3 vole. 8 to. 

I. Beliquiao Xiiteraviae; 
n, Beliquiao Canonicao ; 
m, Beliquine Liturgicae. 

Bunsen. — Egypt’s Place in Universal 
Ilielovy: An Ihatoriciil rnYustigntion, in 
EIto Iloolta, My 0. 0. J. Bwanw, B.M., 
E.O.lj. TvanalaU'd from Uio German, by 
0. It, Ooca'iiBl.!., Esq. M.A.— Vol, 1. con- 
imuing tbo First Uoolc, or Sourooe and Frl- 
moviil Faota at Ugyption Ilialory i With an 
Egyplian Grnnunur and lliolmnary, and a 
ooraploto Hat of IHoraglypluonl Sigua j au 
Appendix of Anllioriliua, ombvaemg tUo 
ooraploto I'oxt of Mnnutlio and Krai oatlionos, 
TEgyptiaoa from Fliuy, Strabo, &o, 5 and 
Flutes roproacuting Ibo Egyptian DiTinitiea. 
■With many lUuslrationa. 8 to. prieo S8a. 

*4* Tlie sooond Tolumo la preparing for 
pnblioaUon. 

Burton.— The History of Scotland, fS'om 

the BeTolutiou to the Extinction of the laet 
.TneobUo Inaurrootion (1083 — IflS). By 
JouK Huil BviiTON, Author of The life ^ 
Daeid Hume, &c. 2 toIs. 8 to. price 2 Gb. 


Bishop Butler’s General Atlas of Modern 

and Anoient Geography j ooinpriaing Fifty- 
two full-coloured Mapa ; with complete In- 
dices." Now Edition, nearly all i-o-ongrarod, 
enlargod, ond graatly imprarod j with Cor- 
rections from file most antitontio sources in 
both the Ancbnt and Modern Maps, many 
of wliioli are outiioly now. Edited by the 
■ Author’s S in, the Eer. T. BtriMB. Boyal 
8 to. price 24 b. half-bound. 


Separately 


-The Modom Atlas of 28 full- 
coloiu'od Maps. Bl. 3to. ISs. 
Tlio Ancient Allas of 24 fnll- 
' coloiuwd Maps. Bl. 8to. 13s. 


Bishop Butler’s Bketoh of Modem and 
diiricnt Qoograpliy. New Bdilion, cavo- 
fnlly rcrisod, with sucli Alterations iiitro- 
diirad os oontiuually progrossiro Bisoorories 
and the laloet luformntion have romlorod 
neoesaary. Edited by the Author’s Sou, the 
Bov. P. Bti'i'liim. 8vo. price 98. 

The Cabinet Gazetteer; A Popular Ex- 
position of all the Oeuntries of the World j 
tliinr Government, Population, BoTenuos, 
Oommerce, and Industries ; Agrienltural, 
Manufactured, and Mmoral Products ; Bo- 
ligion, Laws, Mannera, and Sooiol State: 
With brief Notices of their History and An- 
tiquities. From the latest Authorities. By 
the Author of The Oabinet Laager, Fep, Svo. 
prion 10s, 6cl. ololb j or ISs. calf lettored. 

The Cabinet Lawyer : A Popular Digest 

of Ibo Laws of England, Oivil and Criraiuol ; 
with a Dictionary of Law Torms, Maxims, 
BtaluloB, and Indieial Antiqnilioa ; Oon-eot 
'lablas of AbbcbbccI '1'bxob, Stamp Duties, 
Excise Lioensos, and Fosl-Uorso Dntios; 
Post-Offioo Bogiiklions, and Frianu Disoi- 
pUuo. 10th lidilion, ooraprising Ibo Fubllo 
Ada of the Bosaion 1853. Fop. 8vo. price 
10s. Od.— >Sui>rij3Mr,it'i', price Is. 

Caird.— Englleh Agriculture in 1860 and 
3861 j 11 b Oundition and Froapoole. By 
jAJrES 0,liBU, ICsq., ofBaldoon, Agi'ioiillnrnl 
Commisaiuiiur of 'I'he 'Ptmee, Xlio doooiid 
Edition. 8vo, i>rlca 148. 

The Galling and Besponsibilities of a 

Govornoss. By AuiaA, Fop. 8to. 4b. 6d. 

Calvert. — The Wife’s Manual ; or, 
Prayers ond Thoughts on Severel Ooeasions 
of a Matron’s Life. By th© Bov. WiimAu: 
CALTnui', Beotor of St. Antliolin, and one 
of the Minor Oanone of St. Paul’s. Post 
Svo. [E: iheprese, 

Catlow.— Popular Conchology; or, the 
Shell Oabinet arranged ; being an Tniroduc- 
tion to the Modern System of Ooiiohologj : 
with a Sketch of the Natural Histoiy of Uio 
Animals, au oroount of the Formation of the 
Shells, end a oompleto DoBOriptivo List of 
the Famdies and Genera. By Aohne 
OatIiOW. New Edition, with numerous 
additional Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

[ 7 » iheprese, 

Ceoil.— The Stud Farm; or, Hinta on 

Breeding Horses for the Tur^ the Ohaae, and 
the Boad. Addressed to Brccdoi's of Beoe 
Horses and Hunters, Landed ProprietorB, 
and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Oedw:. Fi$. 8vo. with Frontispieco, 5s. 
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Cooil, ~ Rooorcla of tho Ohaae, nnd 
AriuuoivH of tlolobriitod Hpovt-fiui'u ; lIliiB- 
tiMUuK Ronic of lUu llunj^us ot OUkni Tiuii'« 
nml I'lHnpnrhig Ihi'm wilk pmivHiiijj C'uh- 
lom>i! 'I'djfdHniv with mi Inlroilin'liou lo 
moil of lliu li'ftshiiiuuljlollnuliiigttoimlpioi j 
null Comiiu'nli. Uy Ori'iii. Willi 'i'wo 
i’liitoa by 13. JluiTiiig. Ifop. 8vo. 

Cecil. — Stable Practice; or, Hints on 

Training for tlio Turf, tUo GIuibo, nnd Una 
Bond; with ObBovvntiona on Booing and 
rCnnlingi WoBting, Baf o Biding, and Ilnndi- 
oiipping; Addruiaod to Ownora of Baoei's, 
Umilovs, niid other Iloi'doa, nnd to nil who 
are ooncomod in Bncinj, Stooplo Chasing, 
a.utl Ifox XTunliiig. By Oiorii. Pop. 8vo. 
with ■pinto, prioo 6 b. luilC-hoiind. 

Ghalybaeas’a Historical Salley of Mo- 
dem Spoonlnlivo Philoaophy, from ifimt to 
TTogi'l. Tiiviibhitod from tho Qorninii by 
ALifiaiE Tulk. Post. flvo. \Jml rciu/v. 

Captain Ohestorton’s Autobiograpliy.— 

I'l'noo, War, and Advoiitniii i Jhiiiignn Auto- 
liiogriv)ihu'iil MoinoU' Ilf (loiirgo Ijiiviil Olioa- 
torlim, fiivmoi'ly of Iho PioIil-'I’miu Jhniiirl- 
iiiuiit. of Iho Itoyiil ArUllopy, Huiisoiiuoiilly 
ft Ctupluiu iu lliu Army of tloUiuibm, and 
ftt. pinawt Uovoriuir of (ho Uoumi of ttiv* 
roolion at Cold Bnth It'iolils. S vola. iioal 
Bvo. piioo lOa. 

Chovi'eul on Colour. — The Principles 
of Xliirinoiiy iind Ooiitvnat of Ooloura, and 
their ApplioiUioiia lo Iho Arte: liii'liidiiig 
Painting, Interior BeooKtlloii, Tniioatrica, 
Onvpola, Mortoioa, Oolourod Clnising, Vnper- 
Sliiiiiiiig, Calico Printing, Letlorpruaa Xh'iut- 
ing, Mnp Ooloiiring, Brcaa, Iiftiidaoapo and 
Plowin’ Gardoiiiiig, &a. By M. 33. 
OnnvKiitiii, Moiubvo do I’lnstitot do 
Prance, oto. Trmiaiated IVoin tho lih'onoh 
by CnaBLUS MAaTcn. lUnatralod with 
liiagrama, &o. Crown Svo. [in the preta. 

Conversations on Botany. Ho'w Edition, 

improved > with 22 Plates. Pop. 8to. price 
7a. Od. ; or with tho Plates oolourod, 123. 

Conybeare and Howson.— The Life and 
Ppiatles of Saint Paul: Ooinprisiiig a 
oo^loto Biogranhjr of tho Ajioatlo, and 
a Ti'analation of bis lilpialloa lusorlod in 
Ohvoiiologioal Order. By tho ’Bov. W, J. 
CdteaiiA^EB, II.A, late PeUow of Trinity 
OollOgh, Caiubridge! and tho Bov. J. S. 
BoWtolat M.A., Principal Of tho Oolhgiato 
lTttititn1iion,lilvomool. With 40 Engravings 
On oteid and. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 4to. 
prioo £2. SB. 


Copland. —A JDlotlonary 'of Practical 

MiHliiiiimi t'ornpriiliig (lenmil Pnlliology, 
Iho Niiliivo and 'I’rralnumt of Biirasos, 
hlorliul Stmuliires, iniil tlio Dhovdorf’"’ ua- 
pci’inlly iiioidriil.d to L'liiiiiili's, lo Sev, luul 
lo (ho dill’oroiit Upochs oflnfo j with miino- 
roua approved ItoriuiiUio of tlio Afedieiiiea 
roeoiiuuciulod. Uy J.iMJia OoimiAND, 11.11,, 
Couaultlug Phyaftuni to (iuooii Oluirlolfo’B 
Lyl^g’in Itoapitnl, i&o. Volb. I. and II. Svo. 
prioo £3 J and Parts X. to XVI. 4s. Gd. eaoh. 


The Children’s Own Sunday-Book. By 

Tulia. Connnn, Author of Questiona on 
the ITtslotp of Xutope. ‘With Two Illuatm- 
tiona. Squnro fop. Svo. prioo Bs. 

Cresy.— An Enoyclopadia of Civil Bhgi- 
nooi‘iiig,ITi9torioiil,Tlieoi’o( icivl,aiid Practioal. 
By ISnWAiiT) Canay, P-hl.A., O.IS. Xllna- 
trlitod by upwavda of li,(KK) Woodcuts, 
oxpbumtory of tlio Priiiriploa, irmilihiory, 
mid OoiisIvuolioiiB wliioli ooinu iitidor Iho 
diroolimi of Iho Civil Riigiiioor. Svo. 
prieo £8. 13c. (Id. 


Tho Crlckot-Fiold ; or, Iho Solenoo and 
Jlialovy of tlio Uamo. rihiHtviilod wilh 
lliiigmma, mill oiilivonoil wilh miootloloa. 
By iho Author of Pihtrip/ra of fi'hii/ijia 
M/iiii/. Pop. Svo. W'ith 2 Platon, 5a. 
hulf-buuud. 


Lady Gust’s Invalid’s Book.— The In- 

volid’a Own Boole : A OoUoolioii of Uccipoa 
from viirioiia 13ooI.h mill vtirioua Couiitrioa. 
■By tlio Itoiiouroblo JjAuy Onei’. Pop. Svo. 
prioo Sa. Od. 

Dale.— The Domestic Liturgy and Family 
Chaplain, in Two I’arta i Tho Piral Part 
boing Church Servicca adnplod for Doinoatio 
Dbc, wilh i’rayora for every day of tho woolc, 
BDlcolodezi-luBirulyfroiullioBuolcof Ooniniou 
Prayer j Pari TI. coiupriaing an appropriiito 
Sermon for ovory Sunday in tho yonr. By 
tho Bov. Thomas BattB, M.A., Canon Boai- 
dontiary of St. Paul’s. Second Edition. 
Post 4to. 21a. cloth J 81a. Gd. calf ; or 
£2. lOa. morocco. 

„ i , f Tire Eamilt CnAPlAW, 12a. 
oporn oy j;,iTTjnaY,10s.Cd. 

Davis.— China during the War and since 

tho Pence. By Sir J. E. 11 Avw, Bart., F.B.S., 
Into ir.M. Plonipoienliawin Oliinftj Gover- 
nor and Oomiuaiidoi’-in-(Jliief of tho Colony 
of Honghong. 2 vola. pobt Svo. prioo 21s, 
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Db Felice.— History of the Protestants 

of FruiU'P, from tUo Ooiimioiiooiiu'nt of Uio 
lli'foriiiiitioji to Uio Proboiit 'I'imo. 'I'ruiiH- 
Jftl 0(1 from tliolfi'onoli of U.JDd I^ddiod, D.D. 
L^J^ofcaaor of Thoolocy i>t Moiilniihiin, by 
JS._Wjssi': 'VVitU a Sii 2 )plenjontal Cliaplcr, 
willon Bxi)ViiBBly for iliia tranalalion by Dr. 
Dos IfjsiiioE. 2 voIb. jmst 8vo. in-ioo 12a. 

'' Thfl imrk ofprori'ssoi ric IVltruB one orthu mn'tl 1(110*11110 
lul( 1 ition<t winch haw hemi mads uPlati jcitii to the hUtArj of 
tUnt i^rcnt U 1 BI 4 in 'WihUin Cluiatoiulnm vlddi gu<# h> fbo 
gemnol n iiDv of tho RoroimivtlQii • ..Uf thw iioik inomol 
tmublntioiJi iwic blttmltancouiily mide thcli ApiKtiiaoce, ono 
Cotideiibod By tymgiApiiieai into ont Vdlunte, ttip 

othii ocenpjing tno handwiniely ptinti’d net-noi *lhe dtfii. 
lenci, howtvcii in tho inluo u the two tioinilalinns is h> no 
meiinH punftned in the external oppo-imnco of the Kspeotite 
volume^ Ihovcraion nliuh htt'B tho nun< ol tho tranaldlui on 
tile tielC'P'i^, tiiottirh a twnneftblo peiAnmanee, )ct beato 
tinota of the cuicliBoiXias undliuML mrulcutto them&nulReturo 
of cheap UtiiatniO) wiiilp tho other vrtaion, aathontiraU d only 
by tho transUtoi ‘a initi ila at tho end of hu pteAica CUi Wett'a 
iruiislnbon] ib manirestly oxecub d with qitutei one, and with 
n moteeoticri Apiirebiation o( fcltenitetiMoi tl«<* «tir aim whieli 
tho niiginnl hoik waa wiitten Ihc littci tianalutlou litia« 
nmoflvei, the adtanlnge nf hUiig cxceutLil nith the iiunction 
nndtappaiOBUv,the(o opeiatioii nl ihoauib»(|*uid itoontinuis 
UiR idHtoiy (lunu to a Inter point than tho Ihimti • a auppli nitn> 
tttty<biint(Uj writtdi Axineesly )oi tiiM tMnilutum uj It. d« 

X dine, iKlnsr added, nhuh, In thu otbu lianbliitum, 1*1 nlto- 
RLthei nuitmgi and wliuh iKM^ishoa a muie thnn ludiuaiy 
luuiost, htMng iKiupud with llic hiBtflii of tliol'idtpslittlbof 
liantp iincUr tbo now tif/tmo vi(ubhslu.d hy 1 ouIh Nnniihon.*' 

Joiff 1JUL7. 

Dolaheohc. — Tlio Geological Observer. 
Uy Hiv IlJjirnY T. Di.DAin.oin), F.U.a., 
Diwclor-Oouoi'ul of iho Clooloiriral Suvvoy of 
llio Uiiilod lluimlom. Now Ificliliou j wiUi 
iiuinorona Woocloula. 8vo, jirleo IHa. 

Delaboolio.— Report on tho Geology of 

Oomwnll, Devon, and Woa( Somoraut. By 
Hir Udnuy 1'.Dj;lauduiie, li'.UH., Uu'oclor- 
donoml of llio Oeologicjal Sumiy. Willi 
Maiia, IVooJonta, niul 12 I’lotoB. 8vo. 
priuo 14a. 

De la Save.— A Treatise on Eloctricity, 
in Theory and Praolioo. Dy A. De i^a Bivd, 
Profoaaor in Ibo Academy of Qouova. In 
Two Volumes, with numerous Wood En- 
gravings. Vol. I. 8vo. pi4oo IBs. 

Discipline. By the Author of “ Letters 

to my Diiliiiown Friends,” &o. Second 
Edition, enlarged. ISmo. price 2 b. 6d. 

Eastlake.— Materials for a History of Oil 

Painting. By Sir Cba'Ri.eb Looe E astdaee, 
F.E.S.i F.S.A., President of the Boyal 
Academy. Svc}. priee IGs. 

Tho Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Boligioua Scaptio. New Edition. PostSvo. 
prico 9s. 6d. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, by 

itsilutlior; Being a Eojoindcr to Professor 
Newman’s Mep/ff. Post 8vo. ijrico 6 b. Gd. 


The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of 

(ho Now Testmm'iit i TJoiiig nn Atlenijit at a 
Vorbiil Lioiiiievion boiwuuii Ibo OruoJi and 
Ibo Engliah 'Texts j ineluding ii (Joiieordimeo 
to tUo Propor Names, with liidoxoa, Onok- 
Englisli and Engliali Qi-ei'k. New Edition, 
with a now Index. Eoynl 8 to. price 42 b. 

The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee 

Conoordaneo of the Old 'Toatnmont ■. Being 
an Attempt at a Verbal Oonuootion botwocii 
tlio Ongnial and the English Tiiuielntions ) 
with Indexes, a List of tho Proper Names 
and their ocenn cures, &o. 2 vela, royal 

8vo. prico £S. 13s. Gd. j laigo paper, jiriiM 
£4. Us. 6d. 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of Angling; 
'Teaching Fly-flshhig, Trolling, Bottom- 
Tsliing, Salmon flsluiig; with the Nalurtil 
History of Eivt.r Fiali, and the best modes 
of Oal oiling them. By EritmiDiiA. Tliird 
and olioapor Edition, eorrccicd and iiu- 
lirovotl; with Woodtuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Ephemera,— The Book of the Salmon: 
(loniprieing iho 'Theory, I’rineiplos, and 
I’vru'lieo of Fly-fishing for Hnlmon i IjibIh of 
gooil Snhiioii Iflii'H for every good Biver in 
th(' ICmpiiO! tho Niilvivid llislory of llin 
Stihnoii, nil its known linbita desenbed, inid 
Iho hosi MOV of iirlilloially llreodmg it c'V 
plninod. WilU mnnerous eolouvod Eu- 
grnMiig.. of Hiilmon li'lies inul Bolmou Fry. 
Jly ErirewDJiA ; iissisled by Aminnw 
VouNQ. Fey). 8vo. with coloured Plalos, 
prico 14s. 

W, Erskine, Esq. -History of India 
vmdor Iho House of Toiuiur (162G to 1701), 
By Wn-iiAM Ebseiite, Esq., Editor of 
Jl/i'moits of tie Miiperor Bubet. The First 
Volume, — History of Baber ; His Early 
Life, 1463-1626 ; his Feign in India, 
1626-1630. 'The Second Volume, — History 
of Hnninyun, 1680-1566. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. ’[Just ready. 

Faraday (Professor). — The Subject- 

Hattor of Six Doetm’cs on the Nou-Motallio 
Elements, delivered before the Members of 
tho Eoyol Institution in 1852, by Prolcssor 
Faiudat, D.O.D , F.E S., &o. Arranged by 
ermission from the lecturer’s Notes by 
. SoormmN, II .B., late Professor of Cbo- 
miatry in the Aldersgato College of Modioino. 
To which m’e appended Remarka on the 
Quality and 'Tendoiicics of Chemical Philo- 
sophy, oil Allotropism, and on Ozono ; to- 
gether with Manipulative Details rolntlng 
to tho Performances of Exporimouts in- 
dionted by Professor Fauaday. Fep, 8ro. 
price fis. 6d. 
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Forester wad Biddnlph’s Norway. — 

Novwrty in 18d.8 ami IRIOs Oonlniiiinfi 
BaiubloR among iho BjoUln and ITJovd^ of tha 
Ooiilml mid 'WoslGini JliBlriots s inul iiiolucl* 
iiig IloinnrkB an its rolibionl, Militaiy, ICo- 
olosiaaticiil, mul SouinL Oi'gaulaaUou. By 
Foiiuaxxiit, Jilsu. ; and LiciUoniuife 
M. S. Boytd Ai'liUoFy. Willi 

M ap, WoodcutH, and Pltitoa. 8vo. iirico 18a. 

Francig. — Amials, AnecdoteB, and 

liOgonds: A Ghi’onido of BiTo Aaauronoo. 
By JotlnFjianoib, Author of fhe Uiaiortf 
of the Bank of Bnyland^ ** Cliroiiicloa and 
Oharauioi'ii of tlio Stock ExohangOj** and A 
Hisioty of the Bnyiah liailu/ay. Post 8vo. 
prico Ss. 6d. 

In tliu wliolc niiige of tlctioa or 
roniauco ran oxccod tho riuiivellous nnd 

ciciita nlilnh nip dctnilod liPiC« inid hnvo the 
lulditioiiiil viduo, Itko nil Ml*. Frniicis’h picvlous 
pvoiUu’tiQua, ol lioiug hti'U'tly auiL liihtorlcttUy 
iiccurntc. 'I lie bonk will well roitiiy pormtil, itna 
Willie funiibliliig iibiiiulant iiiattei* liolliot mtereht 
flinl exeUtiiiKMit toUio ip'neinl leador, wllHorm,. 
for iiiiiiiy yearn to eoiiu'i n ntamliiiU woik uiiim 
the vUe mul vvogYeua of itii^urniu'e bneioth^i m 
OiIb country.** Oukkuvicu. 

Tlio Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Jtditoilby noi.'KiuCoiiNjiv, lC«<i. Illiwlralud 
by Wood ICiiBniTbigH, tail UtalgiiB by 
Muuiboi'x of (no JCIi'blug Olidi. Hiiuai'o 
crown 8vo. oiolh, 21ti. \ niuruci-o, Jil . lUu, 


Mr. W. R. Greg’s Oontrihutions to The 

Jildiiibui'Bli XJovlow. — JSbflaya riu I’ollliwil wid 
Sooiid Soiuiiro. Coiilrilndi'd cliiolly io llio 
liiliHiiiiff/i llnieio. JJy Winu-VM R. Qiina, 
a tola. Svo. ^n'ico Sds, 

Giimey!— Historical Sketches ; illuetrat- 

ing acme Momorablo ISYOnta niul ISiiooba, 
rroin i , 11 , 1,400 lo a.jd. I,6d0. By llio Ber. 
Jomr ITampdbh G^DIll^BT, M.A,, Boolor of 
SI. Maj'y’a, Maryleboao. Fop. 8vo. 7 b. Od. 

Gosse. — A Naturalist’s Sojourn in 
Jaiuoioii. By F. 21, G-ossb, Bag. Willi 
Plntea. Foal Sro. prico 14a. 

Gwilt.— AnNncyolopffldia of Ai'chito cture, 

Iliatorionl, Theoretical, and Pmclical. By 
Josnrn Gwn/j;. Bluatrated witliiiioro tlian 
, One Thousand Eagravhiga ou Wood, from 
Bcsigna by B. Owili. Second Bdiliou, 
with a Snpphnueiital Viow of the SyinmoUy 
and Stabihly of Gothic ArohitCotuvo ; coin- 
priaing upwarda of Eighty additional Wood- 
cula. 8to. price 50$. 6d. 

Tho Sunruiiaiifs eoporately, pricchSa. 


Sidney HtiH’s General Llu’ge Lihftdy 

Alias of Pifly-llirco Maps (size, OUin.f I 
to in.), ivil h tha l)frUinii.s and ’ UotilulnM i 
caralully coloured) and an Alnaabollcnl^li' 
dex of all Iho Nnincs conlainoa in thoMax) | 
Krw Edit inn, oorrccUid from the boat luj.' 
moat rucuut A.iithoi'ilU's ; with the Ballwaj ' 
laid down and many onliroly now Maps. 
Coloiubior 4lo, pgico £5. Cs, holf-ruaaia, 
n 

Hamilton.— DlscuBBions in Philosophy 

Olid Literature, Education and Univaraity 
Boforni. Chieliy from the £dMiirgh Raaieif ; 
corrootud, vindioaled, onlargad, in Notes and w. 
Appoadieoa. By Sir WiiUAM Hamilton, 
Bart. Second Edition, with Addition, 
870. prioo 21a. , 


Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life of Luthei 

ui Forty-oiglit Hiatorieol lOngmvings. By 
Qttbtav IfcWia. With ICxplaimtions by 
.Aroluloacon JUltx. Siinuvo crown 8vo. 

[In Ihn press. 


Harrison.- Tho Light of llio Forge i or, 
(Inuiwi'ls drown from llio Hlclwliod of K. IVT. 
Jly (ho Uov. Wn.H.iM llAimisoN, M.A.., 
Ifrctor oi' liircli, IOshox, jiiuI Donicslio Olaip- 
lainlo Il.lt.ll. (lio Jlnchoss of Oaniliridgo. 
Witli 2 WoodonlB. b'op. Sro. prico Ca. 


Harry Hieover. — The Hunting-Field. 

By llAWiy JIiKovrai. With Tivo I’lntos— 
Ono roproaouting Vhe Rtuht Herli tho olhor, 
Ike iriaiiff Sort. Fop. 8vO. 5 b. half-bound. 


Harry Hieover. — Practical Horseman- 
ship. By Haiirt IIijio rnu . With 2 Platoa 
— Ono rrproBOnUug fftffry like V'orfcmm ; tlic 
other, Gohg like Mirffi. Pop, 8vo, price 6s, 
halt-bound. 


Hairy Hieover.— The Stud, for Practical 

Purijoaea and Prauticnl M ea : boing a 0 uido 
to too Choice of a Horse for use more iiinr 
for show. By Haruy llinoVRR, With 2 
Platoa — Ono roprcaonling A im lli/ uoad sat t 
for most purposes the other, Jlat/lhrr u bad 
sort for any purpose. Fop. 8vo. prioo 5a, hall'- 
bound. 


Harry Hieover.— The Pocket and the 
Stud j or, Praclicnl Hints ou tlic Manago- 
monl of tho Slablo. By Harry IIiluvrr, 
Second Edition ) w'ilh i'crlvait of (lio Author 
on Ilia fuvonrito ilovao lluriequitt. Fop. Sro. 
price 6s. half-bound. 
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MSkVjty HieoT^r.— Stable Talk and Table 

>' J.'alk I or, tipeoUoloB for Young SporliBinon. 
'i By iIaR'it Hbiotee. Now Baitionj a voU. 
^ nvo. wilu i'orlrait:, prioo 24.s. 

flaydon.— The Life of Benjamin Robert 
Haydoii, Klsiopical Boiaiiei*) fi.*om his AnLo* 
biogvflpUy and Journals. Ediiod and com* 
piled Dy Tom TAYriOB,^.A„ of iho Inner 
Temple, ItSaq. ; late bellow orTrinliy OoUe^e, 
OarnDpidgej and lalePi^ofcssor of the English 
Language and Liiei’aturo in University Col- 
lege, liondon. . Second Edition, with Addi- 
tions and an Index, 8 vols. post 8vo. price 
Sis. 6d. 


** It js difficult to say in which sense the work 
before us possesses ti^e greater intei‘est,~wheth^ 
as a contribution to the critical history of art in 
Biigland, during theflrat half of this century, or 
as ail illnstiaiiou of high moral trutha, cnfbrced 
by a teiriblo conclueion. In either point of vie?? 
^ its value can hardly bo uvei rated. The artist and 
the inornll*t may alike pure over ita png^s, and 
* Itiiirn fiom it lessons at once ttern and piotouiul. 
The editor Ima pcrforincd his difficult and delicate 
tusk in a manner which does him the highest 
credit.*’ John Hull. 


Haydii’8 Book of Dignilies ; Conkuning 
lloUu of I 111) OlUoiitl JVrHonngoB of llio BriiisU 
' liuipiro, Uivil, lOcolcBiurlioal, (Tuclloinl, 'MiU- 
tiiry, Naval, luid Aluiii('i])itl, lW>iu Hio Barho»(. 
X’orioclB lo Iho J?roBon(i Tiiuo) Oompilod 
I cliiolly from iho Boroiila of Uio Public 
I OlIU'Cs. 'I'ogctlior with llio Sovoraigna of 
1 ICuropo, li'om the fouuclation of tlioir ro- 
Bi)Ortivo HInk'a ; tho I’cciHigo undNobUily of 
Clmil Ilriliun, and uuiiiaraiiB oUior liiata. 
Boiiig a Now Bdilion, iiupi-ovofl niid couli- 
niiod, of iloataoii’B I’olilical Index. By 
[ tlimu’ii ilAynN, Uoinpilov of T/ie Diaiioaaiff 
i o/‘ DiitH3, and ollior Works. 8vo. pries 26s. 

b.dr- bound. 


Sir John Herschel.— Outlines of Astro- 
' nomy. By Sir Jonsr If. W. IlBizeouxi,, 
Bart. &p. Now Udiiion ; with Plates and 
, Wood Engravings. 8 to. prioo 18a. 

Hill.— Travels in Siberia. By S. S. Hill, 

Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. wilb Map. 
j [Jiiai readj/. 

Hints Dn Etiquette and the Usages of 

I Sooiisty! With a G-lanoe at Bad Habits. 
By fiyayis, ^“Manners make the man.” 
Now Edition, revised (with Additions! by a 
Lady of Bank. Ecp.Svo.price Half-a-CIrown. 

Lord Holland’s Memoirs.— Memoirs of 

the Whig Party during uly Tiiiio, By 
HBnny.BianABD Loiu> HoLiAnn. Edited 
by liisSon, Edwajid LoitsIIOLLANn. 

Vols. 1, and II. post 8vo. inioo 9s. Od. each. 


Lord Holland's Foreign Remlnisceuoes. 
Editod by his Sou, Histrny Edward Lord 
Holland. Second Edition ; with Eno- 
similo. Post 8vo. pnioo 10s. 6d. 


Holland.— Chapters on Mental Physio- 
logy. By Sir Hnimy Holland, Bart., 
E.K.S., Physician-Extraordinary to tho 
Queen; and Physician in Ordinary to HU 
Boynl Highness Prinoo Albert. Founded 
ohieily on Cliaptors contained in Medical 
Notes and Rejleetwns by llio same Author. 
Ecp. 8vo. price 10 b. 6d. 


Hole.— Prize Essay on the History and 
Monogomont of Litoraiy, Seionliiio, and 
Mechanics’ Institutions, and ospeoially iiow 
far they may bo developed and eombmad so 
as to promote (lie Moral Well-boing and 
Industry of llio Country. By J amrb UoLn, 
lion. Secrotary of tho Yovksliire (Tuieu of 
Meoluudes’ luslitutos. Bvo. prioo Ss. 


Hook.— Tho Lost Days of Our Lord’s 
AUuisIry: A C'uiirao of Leotum un (lie 
prineipnl lOvents of Pnaaion Week. By 
WAL’wn IfAiUiiritAU Ilooic, 1).I)., Cliaplfttu 
in Ordinary to lliu Queen. New Edition. 
Eep. 8vo. price Os. 


Hooker and Ai’uott.— The British Flora ; 
ComprUing (lie Pliaeiiogaiiioiisor Iflowerlng 
Plants, and tho Eerna. The Sixth Edition, 
willi Additions and C'oiTuetions ; and nu- 
meruna Eiguros iUusIraiive of tlie Uinbelli- 
feroua Pinnta, tho Oomposito Plants, tho 
Gtobbcb, Olid tho Eerna. By Sir W. 1. 
Ilooitxji, E.B.A. and L.S., Ac , and Q-. A. 
AValxxe-A hott, LL.T)., E.L.S. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, price Ids. ; with Uie Plates 
ooloured, price 21 b. 


Hooker.— Kew Gardens; or, a Popular 
Guide to the Boyal Botanic Gardens of 
Eew. By Sir William: Jaoxson Hookxk, 
E.H., D.O.L., E.B.A., and L.S., &a &e. 
Huoolor. New Edition ; with numerous 
Wood Engravings. 16mo. priue Sixpence. 


Home.— An Introduction to the Critical 

Sludy and Shiowledga of *he Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Xbouas HABTVtULL Hoiors, 
B.D.oPSt. John’s College, Cambridge ; Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. New Edition, revised 
and coiTGoted s with nmneruua Maps and 
Ehosimilch of Biblical Mamiseripts. 6 vols 
Svo.jpriee SSs. 
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Homo.-A Compondioua lutroductlon to ' 

llio study of tho Biblo, By Thomas 
lUttTWOTiii Uoitm, B.D,, of SI. Jobii's 
Culloge, Oninlji'iclgo. Being an AnnlysiB of 
hie Jnifoduetioti to Ike CriHeal SC»Hy nud 
Xiiotaledife tht Motif Scfi^Hrc*. Bow 
Bclilion, oorrootod and onlai'goa j wUhHnpe 
and otUei' J3ngmYings. ISiuo. prioo Se. 

Howltt (A. M.) — An Art- Student In 
Kunieli, By Anna Haht IIowixv. 2 
Tola, post 8 to. price Ms. 

''Since tho Sumnonoof ATatMiu we have had 

ne local liaiulhoolc eo any and Inioj unt| so cfliineseont and tlia* 
hrinuuB> as thM young lu^h Munich caputonccs Mo vulgar 
oiman vinuiemndo up or ijuostioiuble inittediLnta, le here{ 
but A tot ait innf at cUnlee tinddilK itoniutuilale. Wonduff 
delight, Kulisli entliuaii'smi dtop nnd vaiiud enuition, sudden 
trimsitions from the lUCtuiLkciuo ami iinUiotio to ihv nlnyful and 
himillai, scents of iitiitic ulonded wiUi those of domestic 
Savaiinnhiis hoop tiM riAdkr la n perpetual pAttiaijiation of the 
fliia student’s omi genuine ogo) niculs “ 0x onsi 

Howitt.— The Children’s Year. By Mary 
BIowitt. Willi IToui'TUualrations, ongrayed 
hy Jolm Aliaolon, from Oripiiivl Uceigns by 
Ahka Mauv 1 iowwi'. Stituu’ol Cmo.prico Sa. 

William Hewitt's Boy’s Country Book j 
Being Uio Rual Bifo of iv (Jowvtry Boy, 
wi'll Ion by biiuHolf i oxhllill hig all tho Amiiau- 
nvanta, I’latumvoa, and I’lU'SHita of Ohildron 
in llio Onuntry, Now ISdilioni wiUi ‘10 
Woodmla. Ji'o]). 8vo. prioo Os. 

Howltt. ~ The Burtd Life of England. 
By WtratAKlIowi'ES!. Now BditioTi, ools 
roelad imd roviaodj wiib Woodonls by 
Bowiok nnd AVillinina : Uniform wilb Viaita 
to Jtemartaila Places. Alodium 8vo. 21 b. 

Howltt.— Visits to Bemarkahle Places j 
Old Holla, Battlo-lTiolds, and Scones iUnalra- 
tive of Striking PoBBOgOB inBnglisli HiBlory 
and Poetry, By Wiimam nowi'rT, Now 
Edition, with 40 Woodonta. Medium 8 to. 
jn'ico 21a, 

«BCOHD SERISB, eUefiy In the 

'Coimties of Northumberland and Builunn, 
with a Slroll along tho Bordor, With up' 
wards of 40 Woodouls. Medium 8 to. 21b. 

Hudson.— Plain Directions for Making 

Wills in Gonfonnity willi tho Law i with a 
clear Expoaition of llio Liaw rolaling to tho 
distribn&n of Poraoiial EBlale in Iho oaso 
of lntoBtaoy,'>two Eorms of Willa, Euid umoli 
UBofulinformotion, By J. 0. Hudboit, Esg,, 
lale of the Legoey Duty Ollioo, London, 
NeW Moti enlarged Edition; iiioludiug tho 
prOTiaiOns of the Wills Act Amendment 
Act of IBBte (introduced by Lord St. 
Leonard’s), Pop. 8 to. price 2s. 6d,. 


NEW EHTTIONS 


Hudson. — The Exooutor’i Guide. By 
J. 0. Huvbqn, Esq. Now and onlavgoiil 
Edition j with tho Addition of BirooUons 
for paying SnreoBsion Duties on Beal l^o- 
porly nnilor Wilis and Iniestaoios, anh a 
Tablo for linding iho Vnhios of Anmiilios and 
the Amount of Logaoy and Saooossion Duty 
theroon. Eop. Sto, pirioo Gs. 

« 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. Trans- 
lated, with tho Author’s authority, by Mrs. 
Sadhtb, New Edition. IGmo, price Ga. ; 
or in 2 yols. Ss. 6d. oacli, (doth; 2 b, 6d. 
each, sewed. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Translated, with 
the Author’s authority, by Mra. Sajhkb. 
Tola, I. and II. IGmo. Hnif-o-Crown oncta, 
sewed ; 3 b. 6d. eacli, doth ; or in iiost 8ro. 
ISa, 6d. cadi, doth, Yol, IXT, post 8vo, 
12a, 6d, olotU : or in IGiiio. Port 1. 2a, Gd, 
sowed, 3s. Gd, doth ; and Part IT, Ss. sowed, 
da. doth. 

Humplireys.— Sentiments and Similes of 
ShakBiioarui A OlasaiHoilSeluolionofSlmiloa, 
■DoitiiilioiiB, Doaorijithms, and clhor xomai’k- 
ablu Passages In nhak-spenru's Plays and 
I’oonis, With an ubiboratuly lllummatod 
border in Dm olmrnolbrisiio stylo of tlio 
Elisabotlian Pcriuil, mnssivo oarvod uovrrs, 
nnd other ICmhellisInnents, dusignod nnd 
oxoontod by 11. N, liVMi’iiiutxs. Gqiuu'c 
post 8vo. piioo 21 b. 

Industrial Instruction.— The Keport of 

tho OoiniDiltoo appointed by tho Oonnoil of 
tho Sooicty of Arts to inqulro into tho 
Bukimt of Industrial Instruction : WilU 
tho Eyidenoo, 8vo. price Ga. 

Jameson. —A Commonplace Book of 
Thoughts, Momotics, and Eanoies, Original 
end Reeled. Part I. Ethics and Ohararter ; 
Part II. Lilorntnro aud Art. By Mrs.' 
Jamison. With Etohinga and WoodEn- 
grarhiga. Square crown Sto. IJaet read^. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Saints 

and Mart^. Eorming the Eirst Series of 
Sacred and Legendary Art, Second Edition ; 
with munorous Woodonts, and 16 Btehings 
by the Author. Square oroAvii 8vo. price 86 b. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, as i-opresoiiiod in the Eipo Arts. 
Eorming the Second Sorios of Sacred and 
Legendary A<i. Second Edition, oorrocted 
and enlarged; with 11 Etchings by tho 
Author, and 38 Woodcuts. Sguoro orowii 
8to. price 2Bb. 
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Mrs. Jamesos^B Legends of the Madonna, 
na rojiroscnited iu Iho nno Ai'la. ^oi'uiiug 
ilifl xhird Soiios of Saered and Legeiularii 
Jrt, With 65 Siwluga the Author, and 
iDS Wood Bugraviiiga. Square orown Sro. 
pi‘iae 2Bs. 


Lord Jeffrey’s Contrjhutions to The 

iSrliubnrgU Beview. A^ow hlditiois, com- 
plete in One Volume, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Iloiu-y 'Robinson, and a Yignetie 
Viow of Oraigerook engraved by J . Couaon. 
Square crown Svo. 81 b. oloth ; or 30a. calf. 

V -Adso a IiIBRARY EDITION, hi 3 
vols. Svo. prtcc 42s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works : 
With Life by Bisliop llLmiii, Reused and 
oorroctod by llie Rev. CnAi4x.ES Pa on Eubit, 
Rollow of Oriel Oolhigo, Oxford. In Ton 
Vohtmoa. Vola. II. to X. Svo qiricelXnlf-a- 
Guinoa oaoli — Vol. I. oompriaing Bisliop 
Hi'bor's Life of joroiny Taylor, oxrsnded by 
llio Editor, is nearlt/ rmdy. 


Johnston.— A New Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, DoauripliTi',Pliysiotil, Statistical, nnd 
Ilistorioal ! Voriniiig a ooniplclo Oonortil 
Qaaotloor of tho World. By AiiEXAnobb 
JCei'X'H /onKBi'cy, E.B.S E., E.W.O.M., 
E.G.S., Ouograplier at Edinburgii iu Ordi- 
nary to llor Majesty. In One Volnnio of 
1,'140 pages j oomprisitig nearly 60,000 
NaiiicB of PlacoB. Svo. prioo 3 Qb, oloth} or 
half-bound in rusaio, 41 a. 

Eemble.— The Saxons in England; A 
lIiBtoi 7 of tliB English Commoitweulth till 
Iho xioriod of the Noeinan Oonquest. By 
JoiiB MnonBLii KEtiBi.B, M.A.,E.a.P.S , 
&o, 2 vols. 8ro. prioo 28s. 


Eippis’s Oollection of Hymns and Dsalms 

for Puhllo and Private Worship. Now 
Edition j ineJuding a Now Supplcuioiit hy 
tlio Rot. Edmtod Kbh., M.A. ISino. 
prioo da. oloth} or <ls. 6d. roan. — Tho 
Stil’Pi.BjiEM'e, Boparately, price Eiglilponco. 

Eirhy and Spence’s Intrcduction to 

Entomology j or, Eiomonts of tho Natural 
Hialoiy of Iiiaoota i Comprising an aooount 
of noxious and iiaafnl Inacets, of tlioh'Meta- 
moi'iihosos, Rood, Stratagoms, Habitations, 
Sociolioa,* Motions, NoUoa, IXybernatioii, 
Inalmcl, Ac. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Platos, xirico 31s. Gd. 


Barhy.— The Life of the Rev. William 
Kirby, M.A., IMtS., E.L.S., &o., Reotor ol 
Barham j Author of one of Urn Bridgewater 
Timlisos, and Joiiit-Autlior of tha lutra- 
duoium to Batmnologji, By the Rev. Jouir 
EitnntxAB', M.A,, Reotor of Ashwickon, Nor- 
folk, and Rural Dean. With Portrait, Vig- 
notto, and Eacsimile. 8vo, prioe 15s. 

Leing’s (S.) Ohservations on the Social 

and Polilicnl Stale of Denmark and tho 
Duehies of Sleawick and Holstein in 1851 i 
Being tho Third Series of Notes of a Traveller. 
Svo. price 128. 


Laing’s (S.) Ohsenrations on the Social 

and Political Stale of the European People 
iu 1848 and 1849 : Being the Second Series 
of Notes of a Tmvelhr. Svo. prioo 14s. 


Dr. Latham on Diseases of the Heart. 
Loatiiros on Subjects coiiiioctod with CUnieal 
Modioino i Diseaaea of the Heart. By P. M. 
Latuaw, M.D., Pliyaioian Exlrnoi-duiaiy to 
llio Qiiooii. New Ediliou. 2 vola. 12mo> 
price lOa. 


Mrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Natural His- 
tory 1 or, Eirat Prhiot]olos of Zoology i Oom- 
Xiritiiig thuPrinciploa of Qlnasincation, hilur- 
aporsod with ninuaiiig and inatniotivo Ac- 
oouiits of the inobt reimu'kahlo Auimola, 
Now Edition, enlarged, wiUinumoroas addi- 
tional Woodouts, ffop, Svo. prioB 7 b. Gd. 


L, E. L.— The Poetical Works of Letitia 

Ehzabeth London j oompriaing tho Jmpro- 
msatnve, the Venetian Bracelet, the Ooldea 
Violet, the Troabadonr, and Poetical Remoina. 
New Edition j withS Vignottoa by R. Doyle, 
2 vols. IGmo. 10 b. olotli } morocco, 21s. 

Letters on Happiness, addressed to a 

Eriend. By the Author of Letters to Mff 
Thhimen jUriends, to. Eop. Svo. prioe Qs, 

Letters to my Dnknown Enends. By a 

Lady, Authorof Letters on llapjmess. Eourth 
and cheaper Edition. Eop. Svo. price Bb. 

Lindley.— The Theory of Horticulture ; 
Or, an Attempt to explain the prinoipal 
OporatiouB of Gardening upon Phyaioiogical 
Prinoiploa. By John Lindley, Pli.D, E.B.S. 
Now Edition, revised and improied} with 
Wood Engravings Svo. ihepress. 
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NlfiW WOiOCS NT2W TUDmONS 


LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA 


01* Hiatoi^, Biogi'rtpliy, Tiilofiiluroj ilu) Arts nnd Su]Oiioob> Natural Itisfcoiy, and IMumifnoturob ; 
A Sovios of Original Works by ^ 


9iii John Ukraciikii, 

Bin JAMa*^ MAUKINTObIft 
noiiBirr Bomthuy, 

Sir David UiiBWSTSRt 


Thomas Ki:ioiitlbY| 
John FoiuiTUUi 
H ill Wai-ybd Booty, 
Thomas Muouk, 


Ilisiioi* Timumvall, 

Tiik Uiev. U. Glkio, 

J. C. U. Du BlSMONDlt 
John L^iullipb, l\U.S. GJ 


And OTifibK Kminxnt AV^^itbrs. 

Conipletd in 132 vola. fcp* Avo. with Vignc£tc TUIcs, price, in cloth. Nineteen Guinotis. 
TUe Works aapnraietpt in Sets or Series, price Tlirec Shillings and Sixpence onoli Volame. 


A List qf the Works composhig the Casinjbt Cyolop^dia:- 


I . BcIPb Ulstory of Russia .3 vols. lOs. Od. 

3. Bell’s Xilres of iiritisli Poets.. a vols. 7s. 

8. Brewster’s Optics < l vol. 8 b. dd. 

4. Cooley’s Maritime nnd Inland 

Discovery .....8 vols. 10s. dd 

0. Crowe’s History of Fraucr. ... 8 vols. 10 s. 6d. 
0. Do Morgan on Prohabililtea . « I vol. 88. dd. 

7. Dc Biainondi’s History of tUe 

Hnlian Republios vol. 8S. Od. 

8. Uc SlamoiuU’ft Fall of the 

UOinim Htnpii 0 2 vols. 7a. 

0. Donovan’s Chonilstry 1 vol. 8 b. (Id. 

10. Donovan’s DomoHticUconftiny,2Yol8.7a. 

II. Dimhiiin’s Bpnln iind PorU]ftnl,0 vols. 178. Od* 
la. Dniihum’s Ulstoryof Dcniniu'lc, 

Hweden, and Norway ...... 8 vols. 10s. Od. 

18 . Dunham’s History of Poland., 1 vol. as.Od. 

U. Doniium’s Germanic Dmpire.. a vols. lOs.Od. 
18 . Dunliom’s Burope during the 

Middle Ages 4 vols. 148. 

10. Dnniinni’s Britibh Dramatists, 2 vols. 7s. 

17. Diiiilmni’s Lives ot Kniiy 

Writers of Great liritnln ..1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

18. Fergus's History of the United 

States a vols. 7s. 

LO. Foshroke’aGreolanaTid Roman 

Antkinitles a vols. 78« 

20. Forster’s Lives of the States- 

men of the Commonwealth, 5 vols. i7e, 6d. 

21. Gleig’s Lives of British Mill- 

1 ary (^mniandors B vols. 10s. Otl. 

22. Grattan’s History of the 

Netherlands ...1 vol. Ss.Od. 

28. llenslow’e Botany 1 vol. 8 b. Qd, 

24. UorBCheVBAstronoiiiy 1 vol. Ss Od. 

as. HersChel’s Dlscouroe on Na- 
tural Philosophy ...1 vol. Ss, 6d. 

20. HiBtoi*y of Home. . . * 2 vols. 78. 

27. History of Switzerland i vol. 8 b. Od. 

28. Holland’s^ Manufactures in 

Metal T. Svols. lOa.Od. 

29. James'sLiTesofForeign States- 

> men... 5 vola. 17a. Qd. 

80. B^teraud Lardner’sMechaniCB,! vol. 88. Qd. 

81. Relglitlcy’&OutliQesofHtstoiyal vol. 8a. Od. 

31. Lardner’s Arithmetic 1 vol. as. 6d. 

83. Lardner’s Gcometiy I voIaSs. 6d. 


84. Lardner on Heat 1 vol. 3a. Qd. 

85. X*ardner’a Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics 1 vol. 38. Od. 

80. Lardner and Walker’s Electri- 
city and Magnetism 3 vpls* 78. 

87. Mackliitosh, Foratcr, and 
Cointoimy’b Lives of British 

Stutoanitfu 7 vols. 243, Qd. 

SB. MftCkint 08 h,WaUace,audBoU’s 

Uiblory of Kuglaml 10 vols, 8Ss* 

aOi Montgomery and HheUoy’s 
emiiuMkl IlnUim, Kpanlsh, 
and L>ovtugum\ Authors . 3 voln. ion. 6A. 
40, Moore’s Hiutory of Irelnnd , • 4 vols. 1 is* 

41* NieolnH’s tDiroiiology of Ilisi. \ vol. 38. Od. 
42. Phillips’BTrenllHeon Geology, a vols, 7a. 

48. 1’oneil’B History of Nattiriil 

Plillosopliy 1 vol. Ss. Oil* 

44. Porter’s Treatise on the ATnnu- 

nufnetuve of Silk I vol. 8s. Od. 

45. Porter’s MamifiicturoB of Por- 

celain nnd Gloss I vol. 88. 6d. 

40. Roscoe’s Bi Lawyers .... 1 vol. .3s. Od. 

47. Scott’s llibtoiy of Buotlnud .... 2 vols. 7s. 

48. Shelley’s Lives ot eminent 

I’^'onch Authors 2 vols. 73 . 

40. Bhnckard nnd Swainson’s Insects, 1 vol. 8a. Qd. 

60. Southey’s Lives of British 

Admlraia 6 vols. 178* Qd. 

61. Stehblng’s Church History. ... 2 vols. 7a. 

52. Stebbing’s Hibtory of the 

Reformation 2 vols. 7a. 

68. Bwainsou’a Diacourae on Na- 
tural History 1 vol. 3s Od. 

54. Bwoinson’s Natural History & 

Clasalilcation of Animals . . 1 vol. ssi Qd* 
65, Swainsoti’s Habits & Inetinota 

60. Swalnson’s Birds . .2 vols. 7 b. 

67. Swalnson’B Fishi Reptiles, &c, 2 vols. 7 b. 

68. Swnlnaon’s Quadimpeds 1 vol. as.Od. 

69. Swainson’s Shells nnd Shell-Qsli, 1 vol. Ss.Od* 

60. Swainson’s Animals in Mena- 
geries 1 vol. ds. Od. 

6t. Swainaou's Taxidermy and 

Utograpliy of Zoologists. ... I vol. Ss. Qd. 

62. Thirlwall’s 11 istory of Greece. . 8 vols. 288, 
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Dr. Johb Iiindleye Introduction to 

Botany. Bow Bdilion, witli Oorrcetiona and 
DopioiiB Additions. 2 vola. 8vo. with Six 
Plalos and nuinoi'ous Woodouta, pvioo 24is, 

Linwood,— Anthologia Oxonienaia, aivo 

Bloi'ilogium 0 luaibus poelioia dlTei'aomm 
Oxuniensiura Qi'ropia ot Batiuis dacsvptum. 
Cumnto G-uliblko Bshwoob, H.A, JBdia 
Chi'ieti Alumnio. 8vo. price lie. 

Dr.Iiittle onDeformities.— Onthe Nature 
and Treatment', of Dcforinitioa of tiio Human 
Bi'ama. By W. J. Littee, M.D., Phyaioian 
to the Iiondon Hospital, Founder of the 
Boytll Orthopradie Hospital, &c. With 160 
Woodcuts and Diagrams. 8ro. price 16a. 

“nr. Little’s Inhoiirs have largely contiibntedto 
the extension and perfeetion of tlio iiiotlem 
tnotliods of healing tho deformities of tlie Iinman 
iiarac, In ali tliae relates to Uie pathology and 
cure of Uteso affhetions he is seeond to none as an 
nnlhorlty, and the present ediHen will enhaitec 
his already high reputation. We unreservedly 
romineiid Ur, l.itllc's priKlnelion as tho best 
tientlso on the sulijeci m any laiigiinge.’' 

'I'llK Lxncbt. 

Litton.— The Churoli of Chriat, in its 

Iileii, Allvlliules, and Ministry: Witli n 
pnvlit'ulttr Uorm'tu'o to the Oontrovoray on 
tho Subjout bulwucu Rutiuuiists and I’ro- 
lestmits. By tlie Rov. JiinvrMiB Aimitiu 
l.i'TOir, M.A.,Vioo.l’rinoip(tlof Ht.Fdmuud 
Hail, Oxford. 8vo. pvioo 16c. 

Lorimor’a IC.) Lettoin to a Young Master 

Mariner on some Bubjeols oonuoetod with 
liis oidluig. Now JSditiou. Fop. 8vo. Bs. Od. 

Loudon's Self-Instruction for Young 
Havdanors,Forostors, BailiiTsiDand Stowarda, 
and Fnrmora ; in AriUunolie,Book-kacpiug, 
Geometry, Monsuratif.u, Pmetioal Trigono- 
iuilry,U.eohimioB,T..iiid-8uvveying,LoT(3ling, 
I’lanuing imdM ippingj-d^rclutoutural Draw- 
ing, and leomul . ieal Projection soidl’erapeo- 
tivo 1 With BxnmploB shewing tlioirapptiea- 
lions to Hortieiiituro and Agrieiilturul Pur- 
poses} H. Men.oir, Portrait, and Woodcuts. 
8vo. ijrice 78 6d. 

Loudon’s Dncyclopffldia of (gardening; 
opmprieing tlfo Q'lieory and Practice of Hor- 
tieulltiro, Florieultnro, Arboi ieidture, and 
kiaiulsonpe Qardoumgt lucluiUua uU tho 
laical iiiipruvomonta } a Goneral History of 
Gardening in nil CountrioB; a Slalislicul 
Yiow of its Present State ; and Suggeelioua 
for itajlfulnro Progro'.a in Iho Britiali Isles. 
With many Innideed Woodouts. Now Fdi- 
lion, eiirveelod niid improved by Mr 
LoujjOK. 'ii’ieo DOd. 


London's DuCyclopeeclia of Trees and • 

Shrubs ; or, the Arborelmii et iYiUiretnm 
JSrilanniciim abridged : Oontninlng tiioUnrdy 
Trees and Sbruba of Great Britain, Native 
and Foreign, SoiontiflonUy and Pm-mlnrly 
Dcsoribod j with tlieir Propagation, Culture, 
and Usos in tho Arts ; and with Engravings 
of nearly all UiD Species, Adapted for the 
uso of Nurserymen, GardenerBjOiidForestcrs. 
With obout 2,000 Woodouta. 8vo. price SOa. 

Loudon’s SncyclopEBdia of Agriculture ; 
comprising tho Theory and Practice of the 
Tnluation, Transfer, Baying-oui, Iniprovo* 
ment, and Management of Landed Propurty, 
and of the Ouilivation and Economy of tlio 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agri- 
cnltiu'O) Including aU the latest Improvo- 
meula, a goneral History of Agiioulturo in 
all OountrieB,aSlalislioal Yiow of its present 
State, and Suggestions for its future progmss 
in Uio British Isles. Now Edition; with 
1,100 Woodouts. Bvo, prieo &0s, 

Loudon’s Encyolopcedia of Plants, in- 
eluding all wltioh aro now found in, or 
have been inlroducocl into, Great Britain: 
Giving ilioir Naluvnl Hialory, aeoonipnniod 
by Bueh doaoriptions, ongmvod iiguros, nud 
clomentniy deluils, as may ennblo :» bcgimior, 
wlto IS n mero English reader, to dibeovor 
tiio nomo oi ovory Plant whioli lie nmy ibid 
ill ilo-wor, nnd neguivo all tlie infurmiUioii 
I’eapouting it which is useful and iiiloreating, 
Now Edition, ooiToctod througlioiil Mid 
bronghl down to llic year 186.A, by Mrs, 
Lonnos nud OsoaOB Dom, Esg., IMj.S, to., 
8 to. [In tie 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, 
Form, and Villa Avcliilocture and Furni t nro : 
containing numerous Designs, from the Villa 
1 0 tho Cottage and the Farm, including Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural 
Bnildings; Country Inns, Publio Huiiscs, 
ni:d Paroobial Sclioolsi with tho rcqiiisilu 
Fittings-up, Fixturoe, ond Fumiluvo, and 
appropriate Ofllcua, Gardens, and Garden 
Seeuery : Each Design ncoompaniod by 
Analyticnl ond Oritienl Bomarke. Now 
Editum, edited by Mra. Loudon with inovo 
than 2,000 Woodtmls. Bro. price OSs, 

Loudon’s Hortus Britannious ; or, Cata- 

logne of oil the Plonts Indigonoiia to, eulti- 
voted in, or introduced ii^o Britain. An 
entirely New Edition, eorreeli’d througlmutj 
With o Supploment, inolucliiig all Hie New 
Plmite, and a Now Oouernl Iiidex lo the 
whole Work. Edited by Men. l.'nntuN; 
oasislcd by W. H. Bax'i'uii I)a\ui 
W ooaiioi. 8v,i. prieo iils. Od.— 'I'ho Bur- 
rijauHN’i BopuraU'ly, price Ids, 
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Mrs. Itoudon’s Amateur Gardener's 

Oaloncluv: Baing n Monthly Guido oa to 
what aiiould bo avoidod aa woU ae wlml 
aliould bu dono, in a Gordon in rndt hionth j 
with xdnin JEtnloa horn io do whotia I'cqnisito ; 
UlirrclioiM for Laying Out and I’iimting 
Kilohon and Plowor Gardoiia, I’loo'uro 
Grouuda, and Slirnbborioa : nnd a abort 
Acconnt, in ooch Montii, of llio Quadrupeds, 
Birds, nnd Inaeots thou moat ii\jurioua to j 
Gavdons. 16mo.wiihWoodottU,yirioo7B.6r 

Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country Comps 

nion ( or. How to onj^oy n Country Li 
Rationally. Fourth Edition j with Plat< 
ond Wood EugraTinga. Eop. 870. price 6 

Low.— A Treatise on the Domesticate 
Anuualaof IheRriliah Ishmda: Comprehont 
ing Iho Natural and Economical Hiatoiy ( 
SpeoiOB and Variotioa ; the Losoription < 
tlio Proportios of external Form ; and Ohao: 
vationa on tho Priuciploa and Practice < 
Breeding. By D. Low, Eaq., F.ll.S.I , 
With Wood Engravhiga. 8to. price SSa. 

Low.~Eloments of Fraotioal Agrioulture i 
oomnroiionding tho OnUivotiou of Plants, tl. 1 
ITuabandry of tho Uomestio Annuals, an . 
thoMoonotny of tho Pnnn. By 1). Low, 13m . 
F.U.S.E. NowEditiou} with 200 Woudottt . 
8vo. prloo 21a, 

Maoaulay,— Speeches of tho Bight Hoi . 
T. B. Macaulay, M.P. Oorreotod by Hn ' 
SxIiV. 8vo. price 12a. 

Maoanloy. — The History of Englan I 

from tho Accosaion of tTamca IT. B ' 
TnoMAb BADnfOToir Maoauiav. Nc ■ 
Edition. Tola. I. and II. 8 to, prioe S2a. 

Mr. Macaulay's Critical and Historici L 

Eeaaya oontributed to The Edinburg l 
B eriow. Four Editions, as follows : — 

1, LimtAnv Bdiimn (tlio Savenlh), i t 
8 Tola. 8vo. prioQ 86 b. 

. 2. Oompleto in Ohb Voiiuira, with Po ■ 
ti'<ut and Vignette. Square orow i 
8ya. price 21 b, cloth ; or 30 b. calf. 

8. ANBWEnmoN, in 8 vols. ftp. 8r . 
price 21s. 

, ik PBomiU’s Editioit, in conrso of publ ■ 
oalnon, orown 8vo. in Weekly Nor - 
bers at IJd. and in 7 Monthly Fori , 
pnoe OnQ BhiUing oaoh. 

Maoaulay.—Lays of Ancient Borne, wii 1 
lyry and the Armada. By Tnont a 
BADorcKroB MacauiiAT. New EdiUo .. 
lOmo price 4 b. 6di cloth) or 10 b. 6 I. 
hound in morocco. 


Mr. Macaulay's Lays of AnCieut Borne. 
With inimoroua lUuslrationB, Urigbiul and 
from tho Aiiliquo, drawn on Wood by 
Goorgo Soarf. dun., nnd engrnrod by Samuel 
Williaiaa. Now Edition, Fop. Ato. priSo 
Sis. boards ) or 'Ji2a. bound in luorooco. 

Maodoneld. —Villa Veroeohio; or, the 
Youth of Lconnrd(f da Vinci: ATolo. By 
tho Bio Duita Lottisa MAonoHAiu). 
Fop, 8vo. prioe Cs. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s History of Eng- 
land from tlio Earliest Timos to the link 
Eatahlishmont of tlio Roformation, Being 
that portion of the Histtny qf jEngUmd pub- 
lishod in Dr. Larduor’a Cabinet Oj/otopadia 
whioh was contributed by Sir tTAMSs Maok- 
INXasn, Library Edition, revised by the 
Author's Son. 2 vols. Svo, prioo 21s. 

Mackintosh.— Sir James Mackintosh’s 

MiscoUaucous Works : Including hia Oon- 
tributious to 'I'Jio Edinbmgh Ituviow. A 
Now Edition, ooinploto in Ono Volume ; 
with Portrait aud Vignollo, Square orown 
Svo. pxiou 21 b. olotli ) or &0 b, bound in o«lf. 

M’CuUoch. — A Dictionary, Prootioel, 
'I'lioorolionl, and lIlMlorical, of Oommoroo 
and Oommovoial Navigation. lUuniratcd 
with Maps and Piiins. By J. R, M'Oiri.T.O0)t, 
Esq. Now Edition (18B'l), adapted to tlio 
I’rOBont Timo ) and oinkrnciug a largo mass 
of now and important Information in regard 
to tho Trade, Oommoroiol Law, nnd Navi- 
gation of Ihia and other Countrioa. 8vq. 
]]rioo 60 b. olotli, holf-rusaia, 66 b. 

M'CuUooh. - A Dictionaiyi Geographical, 

Btatisliool, and Hiatorionl, of tho varioua 
OountrioB, Placps, and prinoipnl Natural 
Objects in IhoWorld. By J. R.M'OniiiiOon:, 
Esg. Illustrated with Six largo Maps. New 
Edition, with a Snpploment, compriaing 
tho Population of Groat Britain from tho 
OouBus of 1861. 2 vole. Svo, price 63s, 

M'CuUooh. — An Account, Descriptive 
and Stalistical, of tho British Empire , 
Exhibiting its Extent, Physioal OapaoiUos, 
Population, Industry, andOivil nnd Rdfgious 
Institutions. By J. B. M'Cuixooii, Esq. 
New Edition, corrected, cnlargad, and greatly 
improvod. 2 vols. Svo. prioo <Ij2b. 

Maitland,— The Church in the Cata- 

oombs ; A Dosoription of tho Primitive 
Cburoli of Rome, Illustratod by its Sqpul- 
ohral Remains. By tho Rot. GuabiiEB 
Maituabd. Now Editieii , with many 
Woodouta, Svo, piioo lAs. 
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Mrs. Moroet^ OonversationB on Chemls* 
txj, in whioh the ElamentB of that Science 
are familiarly explained and illustrated by 
Expmimonts. Itew Edition, enlarged and 
anprored. 2 rols. fop. Sro. prioo l<te. 


Mrs. Maroet’s Conversations on Natural 

Philosophy, in vhic]} the Elements of 
that Soienoe ore fiimiliarly explained Nov 
Edition, enlarged and oorrooted ; with 23 
Plates. Eop. 8to. price lOs. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Political 
Economy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are fiimiliarly explained. Now 
Edition, Eop, Svo, price 7s, 6d, 


Mannder’s Scientiflo and Literary Trea- 
su^ ! A new ond popular Enoyclopiodia of 
Soienco and the BoUos-Lettros ; including 
all Branches of S^nro, and every subject 
oonnootod with Literature and Art. New 
Edition. Fop, Bvo. price lOs. olotli j bound 
in roan, 12s. ; calf lettered, 12s. 6d. 

Mannder’s Treasury of Natural History ; 

Or, a Popular Biotionory of Animated 
Nature i In which the Zoolomcol Character- 
istios that distinguish the dmerent Olnsses, 
Qonora, and Speoies, are oombined with a 
variety of interesting Information iUustraiive 
of the Habits, Instiucls, and Gieneral Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom. Witb. 900 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fop. Svo. price 
lOs. cloth : roan, 12s. ; ootf, 12s. 6d. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Vege- 
table Physiology ; oomprohonding the Ele- 
ments of Botany, with their Applioation 
to Agrioulturo. Now Edition j wiUi 4 
Plates. Fop. Svo. pvioo 9s. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Land 
and Water. Now Edition, revised and 
oorrooted) with a coloiu-od Man, showing 
tlio ooinparutivo Allltudo of Mountains. 
Fop. Svo. prico 6 b. <3d. 

Mortineau. -Churoli History in England: 

Being a Sketch of the History of Uic Churoh 
of England from the Earliest Times to the 
Period of the Eefovination. By the Eov. 
Au'riran MAHTiMiiAU, M.A. lalo Follow of 
Trinity Oollogo, Oambridgo. 12mo. prioo 6s. 

Maunder’s BiograpMcal Treasury ; oon- 

gisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Emment Perseus of 
All Ages and Nations, Irom the Earliest 
Period of Histoi'y j forming a new and com- 
plete Dictionary of Dniversol Biography. 
The Eighth Edition, revised throughout, 
and brought down io the close of the year 
1868. Fop. Svo. lOs. doth) bound in roan, 
12s.) coif lettered, 12 b. 6d. 

Maunder’s Historioal Treasury; com- 
^aing a Oenoral Introductoiy Onthne of 
truiversal PBstory, Aiioient and Modem, 
and a Series of separate HistorieB of every 
principal Nation that exists; tbeir Eis^ 
Progress, and Present Oondition, tbe Moral 
and Sooinl Oliaraotor of their roapootive in- 
habitants, their Eeligion, Monners and Ons- 
toms, &o. &o. Now Edition) revised through- 
out and brought down to tho Present Time. 
Fcp. Svo. IDs. olotli ) roon,12s, ) calf, 128. 6d. 


Mannder’s Treasury of Knowledge, and 

Library of Eoforence. Oomptiaing an Eng- 
lish Dmtionam and Gtrammar, on Universal 
Gazetteer, a Olaasicol Diotionary, a Olirouo- 
logy, a Law Diotionary, a Synopsis of tho 
Peomgo, numerous useful Tables, &e. Tho 
Twouliolh Edition, oM'oraUy revised and 
corrected tiiroughout ; With some Additions. 
Fop. Svo. price 10s. cloth > hound in roan, 
12s. j oalf lettered, 12 b. 6d, 

Merivale. — A History of the Homans 
nndor tho Empire. By tho Eov. OitAlirma 
MnurVAL's, B.D., Into Fallow of St. John’s 
Oelloge, Oambi’idgo. Yols. 1. and U. Svo. 
prico 28 b. ) and Vol. III. prioo Us, 

Merivale.- The Fall of the Homan He- 
publio : A Short PUetoiy of tlio Last Cen- 
tury of the Commonwrnlth. By tho Eov. 
OiTABiiBS MEnivAid, B.D , late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oambridgo. 12mo. 
price 7 b. 6d, 

Merivale. — Memoirs of Cicero : A 

Translation of demo in his Isitsrs, by 
Bernard Eudolf Abeken. Edited by the 
Eov. CHaTtT.UB MxstvaiiS, B.D. 12mo. 

\Jhst read^. 

Milner’s History of the Churoh of Christ. 
With Additiona by the late Eov. Isaac 
Miutbs, D.D., F.E.S. A New Edition, 
revised, with additional Notes by the Ecv. 
T. duAiranAM, B.D. 4 vols. Svo. price 62s. 

James Montgomery’s Poetical Works : 

OoUeotive Ediliuii ; with thb Author’s Auto- 
biographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
oomplete in One Yolume ; with Portredt and 
Yignette. Square orown Svo. price 10s. fid. 
cloth) morocco, 218. — Or, in 4 vela. fcp. 
Svo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 
I priqp 20 b. cloth ) morocoo, 368. 
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Montgomery.— Original Hymns for Pnb- 

lii<, Sociftl. tmil Vifivnltf Eovnliun, T3y .Iah. 
HoNTUouiiltY. ISiiin, pdco 6a. fid. 


Moore. — Man and Ills Motives. By 

Gt-eoiiOB Muobi!, M.N., AU-nibor of the 
ColU'Ru of I’liysicimiH. 'I'/iiiU and 
clioiipcr Jlch/ioit, Eup. 8va, prico Ca. 


Moore.— The Power of tlie Sonl over tbe 

Boily, coiiBulrrod in rclntinii to nonitli and 
Morals. By (Jconar. Moiiiir., M.I).,MLMnW 
of <1ie Buyal Collcgo of IMiyaicimia. Si/t& 
and olienpon JSditiOK, Fop, 8vo. prico Os. 

Moorp.— Tbe Use of the Body in relation 
iolliuAniui. Uy Gnoiion srooun, M.l)., 
Iifiniibcr ol'lho [toj.il Cloll. go of IMiysioUiui, 
27iM null elioapor Ei/i/wii, Foji 8ro. Os. 


Mooro.— Health, Hiscaso, and Bomody, 
fiiuilliiu'ly iMul pwvoluflvlly ooualiloml iu ». 
few of tlioir rolnliuUN lo (ho IIIihhI, lly 
OnoiKiii JtluuKit, M.J)., Post 8vu. prim 
7s. Od. 


Mooro. -Memoirs, Journal, and Oorro> 

spmidimoo of 'I'lionius lluoro. iCiHlrd by 
llio iliglit Hull. Lunu .foitM KossKur., M.L’. 
Wvlli T’orlrails nnd Vigiwl.lo TUuslrolions. 
Tula. X, lu ly, post 8vu. price 10s fid. each. 

The Fifth and Sixth Volumes of 

Mooiin’a Mnuoius, .Iohunai., mid Ut>»- 
hueJ'ONUJiNun, with I'uriraila ol'Xiurd doliii 
Euasall ttud Mr, Oorry, nud ViguoUcs by 
O', Oi'cswick, E.A. of Moore's Bcaidcnca nl 
Pans and nt Sloper(on. Voia. V. and VI. 
pos(, 8vo. prico Zla. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. Gon- 

tamii^ the Aullior’a reconI, lutrodncUon 
Btid i^tsa. C'onuilatein Oueyolumo ; with 
aPortrnit, and ii view of Sloporton Cottage. 
Piedium 8to. prico 21a, cloth ; mororco, -d^s. 

Also a New and obcaper Issue of the 
First ooUeeted Edition of tlio nbovo, in 10 
Tola, fop. Svo. with Portrait, and 10 Platua, 
price 35b. ^ 


Moore. — Songs, BaBads, a d Saored 
Bonfes.' By 'I'nojTAB Moows, Anlliop of 
lotti Hirohi, ice. First ooUccied Edition, 
with yigiielte by B, Doyle, IGino. price 
5s. dioth j 12s. 8a. bound in inoi-ooost 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. liTow Edition, 

willi ilip A iitobUigrnplufid I’riifaPo from lha 
t'ollortivo Uditiiiii of M r, Mooro’a I*oulioni 
Worlta, and a YignoHo 'X'iUo by D, Miuiliao, 
It, A. Xfiiiio, priro 6s. clolli j I2s. fid, boiind 
ill inovocro. 

Mooro’s Irish Melodies. Illustrated hy 
l>. Aineliso, K A. ^ cw and olioitpcr Edition ; 
wilhviBl iti'iigns, and tlio wWo of tlio 
letterpress riigraved on Steel, by F. P. 
lleekor. Stiiwr-voynl Sro. price Sis. (id. 
boards ; bound in iuui'orro,^.C2. 12a. fid, 

The Original Edition of the above, 

ill inipcriiil 8va. price 633. boards ; morocco, 
X 1. 1 is. 6d. I proofs, X6. Gs, boards, — muy 
itill Ic ha i. 

Moore’s Lalla Bookh ; An Oriental 

lininuiLeo. New iidilion, witb Lliii Aiilo- 
• buigrii)ihieii1 I’rel'iicu from the Colleelivo 
Uditiim of Mr. Moore ’ .1 I'oi'licid Worlis, and 
II Vigiirtlo 'I'dle by 0. Muelise, It A. Ifiino, 
priro 6s. ololU j 12s Oil. bound in morooro. 

Mooi'o’s Lull.'. Bookh; An Oriontal 

lionmiieo, With 111 riiglily.llnislii'd Hlciil 
J’lalos IVom iJesIgns by Corboiild, Mi'iidowe, 
and Hlepimmiir, ouKritved uiidop llio aimcr- 
inlcildoiiro of (lie lido I'hivrloH 1 loath. Now 
Edition, Hi|uiiro oruwn Bvo. price i6s. 
(ilolh I morooro, 28s, 

A fow copies of Ibo Original Edition, in 
royal Bro. prico Ouo Quinoa, stUl rnnani. 

Morton.— A Manual of Pharmacy for tiie 

Bludcnt of Votenuiiry ftlodiciuai Contain' 
lug liic riiib'lmiroa employed at the Itoynl 
Votoriimry College, with an atfomplat tlieir 
Cliissifiiation j and the Phiirinucoposia of 
that Institution. By W. J. 'P. Moutoit, 
Professor of Ohoraistry and Mnloria Mcilica 
in tlie CoUogo. MftA Aiitioa (1854), Fcp. 
8to. prico 10s. 

Moseley.- The Mechanical Principles of 
Eiiguioering and Arelutcoturo. By tho licv. 
n. Mosblbt, M a, F.Il.S,, Professor of 
Natural I’hilosopliy und Aslrouomy iu 
King’s OoUege, Dundon, Svo. pricif 243. 

Muro.- A Critical History of the. Lan- 

gunge iird Literature of Anoumt Greoco, 
, By Wn.rjjVM Mirun, M.P. of CnldwoU, 3 
Tols, Bvo, price BGs. 

Vol. IV. coiapriaing Historical Ute- 

rature Jroui tlio Kiso of Prose Colnposition 
to the Death of Herodotus. Svo. willi 
Hap, prioo 16s. 
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Marmj*? Fincyolopasdia of Geography j 

Ooiniii’i'iin" a 0 (nni>lo(i' T)OM'Vip1iaii of U>c 
lOnvtli s liOubithijj ils Itelnlion to the 
I ti'iivi'iily Hodios, its PliysioiU Stvupluvs, ( tie 

• iJnlTiviil JlistOTy of encli Country, mid (ha 
Indiislry, Uoiimioroo, Polifieiil Tnatitutions, 
mill Ciiil iiticl Sooinl Slalo of AU XiuLioiis. 
ijceoiul [iditioui tvilh 82 Maps, luicT upwards 
of 1,000 utlior Woodcuts. Byo. prioo COs. 

Neale.— “Risen from the Ranks;" or, 
Conduct DoiKi Caste. By the Eov. EnsTcrai 
Ne-vle, M a., Eoctor of Kirloii, Suffolk 
I?op. 8ro. price Gs. 

Neale,— The RLohesthat bring no Sorrow. 
By the Bev. 'EiiairiirE Neaxi:, M.A., hector 
of Ku’ton, Suflblk. Fcp. 8vo. prioo Ga. 

Neale.— Tlie Eoi’tlily Resting Plaoes of 
tlio Just. By tUo liev. Ebskikh WrAM, 
M.A. Jtoclor oi Kirloii, SulRilk, Fcp. 8vo. 
tvitli Woodcuts, price 7 b. 

Noalo. — The Closing Doane ; or, Chri - 
iimiily iwiil Iiifidolity (•outrinfod iu flio liiiaf 
lliiurs of liumivrkidilo J’ot'mitiH. liy tlio 
Jlot. RiihiitNU WifAi.i!, M.A,, UooUir of 
Iv Irion, Hull'ollc. Now IfdUiuuH of flic First 
mid Second Si'vlos. 2 vola. foji. 8vo. prioo 
I2s . ) or supiu'iiluly, (Is. oiieli. 


RrofCBSOv Owen’s Lectures on the Com- - 

\im-,iliie Anatomy and VliysioIoKy of flic 
Voi'lebriitc Auimnls, delivered id tlio Boxni 
College of Surgeons in 18 1 1 and 18<1 G, Witli 
immorous Woodcuts, Vol. 1. 8vo. price Ms. 


Tho Gomplite Works of Blaise Pascal. 
Translaled from the FronoU, with Memoir, 
Introdiietionb to the vorious Works, Bdito- 
riiil Notes, and Appaudicos, by GnonaE 
3?r. vuon, 1580 . 3 vols. post 8vo. with Por- 
troil, 23 b. Cd. 


vni,. I. iMSCELii’s pnoviMoiAii 
tot«* ultliM VilIeniMn'fi oil rMMtpxefU.ed.tin(l anew 
Memob Podt 8 >o. Fortiiuts 8 ) 1 . 0(1 


VOli. 9. PASOAIi*B TUOUQUTB OiV HK- 

llpoia aiul Piidoncaa uf LhiiatiiinUjr, wiUi Adriiltonas froju 
Oiloinal MbSt Inun M 1 unguio'e L ilition Pob((}>o Ba Sd 


VOJj. 9. PASOAli'S imS€E)liliAM1&OUS 

Wiitin^i, CoiiL'(|»iuUiir(‘,Pet‘lc.hcil TliouyliUf &D ftem &!• 

raujt«kie*a Lditioua Poatbvo 8 b bd. 


Captain Peel’s Travels in Nubia.— A Ride 

through tlio Nubiiiii IJosovt. By Oaptuin 
W. I’eeXj, li.N. I’ost 8vo. with a Euutc 
Mad), l>rioo 6a. 


Pereira’S Trortiee ou Food imrt Diet: 

Willi Olrimiilioiis onllio IMtIetUiil Iteglmeii • 
Hiiilod for Diiiirdorod bliiloa ol I ho W^eilho 
OiBnns; and an jieeoiinf of tlio Dili lines of 
some of 1 ho principal M el ropoUl iin mid other 
ISsl abliHlimeiita for I’liunurs, Jjiunilii-a, Ori- 
iniuBla, CUiUlvon, Iho Sick, &o. 6vo, 18ti. 


Newman. — Discourses addressed to 
Mixed Oongvcgalions. lly Joint Urnht 
I s iiwarAii, I’rlost of the Oriilory of 81. 1’hili]) 
Norl, Socoiid JiJilion. Svo. prioo 12s. 


Peschel’s Elements of Physios. Trans- 

lalod from tho Oeriniin, with Notes, by^ 
35. West. Witli Diiigrams and Woedents. 

8 vols. %). Bto. 2Xs. 


Lioatenant Osborn's Arctic Journal. 

stray X,aav 08 from an Arolio Journ^ i or, 
ifiighteon Months in the I’olnr Eegions in 
Search of Sir John Pranklm's J5E|iaflilton. 
By Lieut. SitEnAlU) Osoouir, itW., Coin- 
iniindingH.M.S.V. Fioneei. Witli Map and 
ifour coloured Plates. Post 8to. prioo 12s. 

Owen Jones —Flowers and their TClndn 
a’liii .ghls 1 A Sorioa of Slaiizas. By Ma: 
Aknc Bacon. With beautiful Tllustr.ihc 
of h’lowors printed iu Colours by 0« 
Joints, finiierial 8vo price Sis, Od. elognn 
hound in call. 


Peterborough.— A Memoir of Ghaiies 

MorUnuui, T£aii of Pelorborou^li and Mon- 
mouth ! Witli Select ions from Ins Oorrespon- 
deueo. By Iho Author of l£oehe1ai/a, &o. 
2 vols. post Bvo. prioo 18 b. 

Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. By John 
PhiUipi!, IVl.A. F.n.y, F.Q- B,, Deputy Komlni' 
in Ueology iu tlao DniTorflity oi Oxlovtlj 
Ilonoravy Mombor of the Imperial Academy 
ol SpionceB of iUoi^tsow, &o. ifouvl h HJdil inn. 
coi-mttoil to the Twoout Tloio j wiLK 4* 
i^latOB. Fop, Svo. price 69 . 


Owen, — Lectures on the Gomporati 

Anatomy imd Bliysiology of the Jnvertohri 
Aini'iali, doUvored at tne Boyal College 
Siira'ons hi 18d3. By Eiouauj) Own 
If. tt>S„ Iluntoriaii I’l'oteasor to the Oolle 
New ISditioii, corrected. Bvo. 1 ) 11.11 \Vi 
Eugrnvtngi. 1_ 


Phillips’s Elementary* Infroduction t’ 
Mvuor.dogy. ANcw Edition, iiitti oxlcusn e 
Alt ernlioiis and A drUliotii h; 1 1 J. BjtOOk i , 
ir,lt.S , y.a.S i and W. 11. Wiu,EJt, M.A., 
I'.GS., Professor of Miiiniilogy hi tho 
TJnuci'hily of Ciimbridgu. With numeroiia 
Woycl ti'iigravings. Post Bvo. pries IBs. 

B 
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Phillips.—Plgm'os anil DeworlirtiouB of 

llui I’lilii'ii/tiii* 1i\issilH of I'oniHiill, Di'voii, 
mill Wi'it Soinmsul i oljHevToil in tlK'coiimn 
Ilf lUo Oi'iluitni'ii UooUif!;u*nl SuvM'y of lluili 
l>i-.li'ii'l. Uj ,1 HUM I’ll ii.i.ii'h, RU'.H IMI.H. 
iS.!'. 8vo. Midi till I’liili's, in'ii'O !Ih. 

Captain PovUook’sKoporL outlie Geology 

of tlui (.'iniiily of li 'inloiiiU I'l'j, luul of I’tirls 
of rM'oiH' null bVvmnimi'li, I'Miiiiiiiuil niiil 
fli'SL'iMlii'il uiuloi'llii' Aiillioi'ily Ilf llii' 
lU'iu’Viil mill Doiril nf Oriliiiim\'. Svo. willl 
'IK I’Uliiii, pi'U-o I"!. 

Powef’a Skelulios in 'Now So.il uid, wiUi 

I ‘dll mill I'lli il li'i'oiii 11 iluiii'iiul lu'jiL iii 
tlini L'ouuliy, fiiim iluty 18l(i to JunelSJK. 
Willi I’UiU'ii niKl VVuuilduta. Pohl Hvo. 12- . 

ruluicin’a Viitlc-meomu of Ply-Fiahing 

for Trout i lii'iii'' iv roiiiiili'lo I’riu'lii-alTmi- 
tiin oil llitil Dniiirli of llir Art of Aiif;liiii; ; 
iiilli |iliilu mill ■■niiliMi-i IiiHlriirlioiiii for llio 
iMimufivi'lurr of Artilli'iiil KUi'h. 'rhinl 
li'ilitiiiii, nilli WooilimlN. I'Vii. Himi, priivOi. 

Pyci'oJVH Coiii'BO of FaigliHli Eoatliigf, 

iiili|ili'il to luory 'I'liiitii miiU'iipnoily 1 WilJi 
* liiliii(iw Amii'ilnti‘ 1 , Now mill iilimipor 
ll'llllloll li'o)!. Kui, ]u'ioo fo>. 

Dr. Eiiocii'u MoiliO'l Guiil.'’; fortlioUfio 

(if lliu Olorfjy. JIi’iiilo of i''iviiulioii, rioliools, 
mill ■lunior Miwlicnl I'rnolilii iiorn i Oimi- 
IliriMiiif' II oiimnloto Moilovu llisiuiiiiiiit'iry, 
mill 11 I’riirliriil'l’roiiliwioii (lio iliH(ni((ui«liliiH 
N,vm;iloiim, I’rovoiiliiiii, I'liro iiiiil 

I’liUiiition of tlio lliaonnon inciiloiit Ui Uio 
ILiimiin li'riiiiui, \\ lili llii!liili.'»l Itisoim'rioB 
ill tlio ililforoiit ilopiirluirntH of tho I lonliiijy' 
Art, Miiloriii JUuilion, So. Hi'vonti!outii 
'lililitioii, coiTootril luicl uiibirgcd by lUc 
Author's .Sou, JUr. n. Hehch, M,ll,O.S. ico. 
8vo. prion 12s. 

Eicli’s IlluBtratod Companion to tlie 
Iiatiii nirtlomiry mill 0 rook Luxiuoii i Eovin- 
iufj .1 GHiissurj of nil llio Words voiirosuntiiig 
Visililo Olijncls ooiim’clod ivitli llic Arts, 
WTunufiioluros, mid Jflvnry-dny JAfo of tho 
AuoionlB. Willi Woiuloul TiepTO-sonlnlioiiB 
of uenrly 2000 Objools from Uio Anliquo. 
Post 8vo. priro 2J s. 

Sir J. Eich.ard6on’a Journal of a Boat 

Toyago tluiougli llupt'rt’s Liuul niiii tlio 
A-Wtin Sea, in Sonvcli of the Discoviniy Ships 
‘■'ftt^KOttatmandofSir John Franklin. With 
on the Physionl Qoogrtviihy of 
HorlK fflSSSteen ■ n Map, Plivloe, and Wood- 
oula. 2 prluo Sis, 6d. 


Eiclimilaou (Captniul.-IIorsonnmsliip ; 

or. Hill .Irt Ilf Itiitiiig mill Alnnni'iiigii lloi'Mi, 
mlnptrd lo tlio (luiiimioo of lnulioi mul tlon- 
(loiiuni on llin llonil mid in tlio Fiold i WiUi 
Ill'll ruolioiinrorllriMKiii(viu Colt i mul \ mnift 
Uiirn's. Uy tliijitiiiii llu'il.ilinsit.v, Inlo of 
Iho 'till 1/iglit Ur.ijimuis. Wilh n liitio 
|i!u{imviiigs. Sipuiro uroivii Hyu. prii'o I'lii. 

I’liiiii, iw'll-iirrnnKril illrrotloiis to tiio stiuli'iil 
in liiiistiiiiiuisliiii, hum iii^imtiiiH U|i to limitiiii;, 
ami to tinyiiiK or Iimi1.in|,-iii ii liurnr. Ki rry iiiuio 
(.lU'Ms tho oMirrionciKl linrsoiuan, who liinidlos 
luilhini; lull ulmt la artually iiocrshury, iitiil to 
attain thnl dtsiegiinls loiielitioii or nuunti'iii ss." 

SrEO'j,tTOtt. 

Biddle’s Complete Latia-DngiiBli aud 

FiiDlish-liidin Diotiumiry, for tho uio of 
Collngos mill SnliooU. A'i'ii) and ohinpor 
HiUiony rovifiod niid uomclod, 8yo. 218. 

, f 'J'hii Bufilish-linliu lllolionniy, 7 b. 
opnvil I y ^ ij^ij^Liitiu-Ungliiih l)iiilioniivy,lBij. 

lUildlo’s Copious BUtl Critical Latin- 

Kiinlwh Iioxirim, rimiidod on tlio (Ionium- 
lull 111 Diolioimrios o)' Dr. M'illinm li’rmiiid. 
Now KiUtioii. I’OHl. illo. prion HU. Ud. 

Biddle’s Dlaraoud Lallu-Englisli Dio- 
liimiiryi A tliiiilo lollin Moiinlng, tfuiilliy, 
mul riRlil Aoroulunlion of Initiii Olubtiiimi 
Words. Uiijtd U2mo. iirioo As. 

Blvers’s Eoso-Amnteur's Guido ; contain- 
ing nmpio I ioHoripl ioiiH nf nil tho JIiiu lonrliui' 
vnniitirB of UnsoH, rogiilnvly olnssnil in Uioir 
vos|ifoUvo li'iimilios j tlinir History and 
woiluofOidluro. Now Kditiou. iVp. Syo.Ob, 

Dr. E. Eobinsoi'.’s Groeic and Engli&li 

Tioxioou lo tlio tlrook Toslnmonl. A Nuw 
Edit ion, roriaodund ingimlipnrtrc-wriltuii. 
Bvo. ]irioo 18 b, 

"Tiiko it ns nvilialr, fbr BoniiilnrBB of tliontojy, 
evtriit 01 bolmlin'-lui), tlio pliiliisaphy ot tii, 
aiiulyalB, mul tlip licnuty ol iiB nrrnnitiiinrnt, llin 
)r\tron, alil'c In tho niuili'.st laiiguni'o ot its 
author ' au niiiiiBtiMiiIjiifr iiuiniorial ot the -tiile 
null proRroBB of ttie mterpretutioii iinil Icxlro- 
El apliy of the New Testniiirnt at tlic tirut liiili of 
the nineteenth rentnry,’ snpnliea a model for nil 
fiitnro piodnctlouB nr the knid, and in out own 
diiyiaiiot likely toIieburpasBotlni value, nuunriiey, 
and cninpleteiiees,’' *' 

hair. iiND Poa. EvANoaiiicAL llarmw. 


Eoby.— Eemoina, Legendary & Poetlciil, 

of Joliii Jlohy, Author of 'Inidihoiii qf ban- 
roskirf. With a Sliotoh of his Ijitornry Lifo 
and Olmi'autor by liis Widow i mid o I’or- 
lihul . I’oBl 8vo. prioo lOu, Ctl. ^ 
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Rogoii.— Essays selected from Contilbu- 
tiions to tUo EclinlrargU Boview. X5y ilJiNitY 
KooBits. 2 vole. Svo. xu'iou 2 is. 

Dr. Roget’s Theaaiims of English Words 

niirl PhvnBua Olassiflud and nvi*niigcsd so as to 
fnoilitnto the 'n):(pi.'CS8iun of Ideas and nasist 
* ill Litorary Coinpobiliun. Now ICdilion, vo- 
vibod and eiiloi'gcd. Mcdiiiui 8yt'> price 148. 
n 

Eowton’s Debater: A Series of complete 

DabateS} Oudhios ofDebntob, and Qiu'Mioiis 
for Ili&ousaion j willi amplo liefcrcnoos 
to the best Sources of Infoi'niadon on 
oneh particular Topic. Now Kdiiioii. Fcp. 
8vo. price 65. 

Letters of Rachel Lady Russell. A New 

JBiiUtian, including acTcral aniuiblicliud liot- 
tPVh, iogotlici' with llioeo edited by ]Vlia4 
l)iiun\. With rorU'iiitR, Vigneltci, and 
ITiiCbimilo. 2 vela, peat Svo. pi'iee 15s. 

Tho Life of William Lord Russell. By 
the Right Him. Lord John Kraaui.i., M.V. 
'I'lio Ifuurth Udilion, eomidele in One 
Voluini) 1 with ii I’ovlrail ongi'ivvod im Steel 
liy H. Hi'llln, fl'oin the orlginiil by Sir l*olcv 
Lely at Wobnrii Abbey. I'obt Bvo, 10a. (id. 

St. John (the lion. F.) — Rambles in 

Sciu'eh of S]iori, in Q-evinniiy, Kranco, linly, 
and Husain. By tiio ITonmivahle K nmirwANiJ 
S! .liiiiN, AViUi Ifouv eolourod I’lutea, 
I’oat. Hvo. prieo Oa. Od. 

** inuUvAiul ploAanntaliUloolumcotfiportlTiH A(]\«nlur« 
AB nvcil romo Aom Uia IiAml of n cl(rvot< d *<011 tif Nirninrt. Tlif* 
hiiok Un vt'rr niOA linok, wall ROtupand tavtiiulljr illustiahil: 
null the anlisum u Of It is intoicHtinc, bemR a auiintive af^piai 
by one wlui canid lulih n^Atl lilmfiplf of nntiNuiUv fAvouiabia 
uppiiitu iiUus, mil who alls his story (.omurBAtionalli •ind %ery 
ngiiCihly*' Ihtv. 

St. John (H.)— The Indian Archipelago ; 
Its History and Present Slate. By noBAOit 
St JouN, Author of 57/e ConqxMisin 

Ii/ilia, &o. 2 vola, peat Svo. price 2is. 

St. John (J. A.)— There and Back Again 
in aearoh of Beauty. By Jaateb Auqubtub 
S' John, Autlior of ie/e, an JSgi/fiiiciii Ptl- 
gmuage, to. 2 vola. poet 8vo. price 21a. 

St. John (J. A.)— The ISemesis of Power. 
By Jambs AtrerosTUB 31 John, Author of 
There anA Back Jgmn in Search of Beautg, 
&r. Pep. Svo. [Just readj/. 

hir. St. John’s Work on Egypt. 

Ttia ! .^n Egyptian Pilgrhnngi'. By Jasiu'S 
AuoirsTUHSf John. 2 voU. post Svo. 218. 


Tho S lints our Example. By the Authc 4 
of /jei/m to Mu Uahnowu Bi'iotcls, &o. Pep. 
Svo. price 7s. 

Soiimitz.— History of Greece, from the 

ISai'heat 'I’lmes le the Taking of Oorinlh by 
tlio Boinniir, u c. lit!, nminly bnsod uiion 
Bisliop T'liirlwall’a Jlisioryof Orcceo. By 
Dr. IjEonuakh SoHuriT/i, P E.S.ffi., Eeelor 
ot tho lligii Selieul of ICdinluirgh. JSun 
Bdition. i2ino. price 7s. 6d. 

A Schoolmaster’s DiSLcultijs at Home 

and Abi'oad : — 1, In regard to Ilia OalJing | 
2. In rohition to HhiHulf ; 3. As roncornmg 
hisOhargcs 4. Aboui Coimnideca; 5. With 
PupihTcncJiors j G 'ronching IiispurtoiN ; 
7. On tho mutter of Booioly 5 8. Inpi’Objicct 
of 11)0 J^uture; iiud 0. Ailbeling I’oi'souul 
Boluiions. Kop. 8vo. prico 49. Od. 

Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of Ms 

Bhipwivek, and ennsuipient Dibeovory of 
eeriniii lalands in the Oiinldieim 3e.i i VVilli 
a cli'l.nl of mnnj t"drnordiiuny and iiighly 
iulorrttiiig ICvi’uU in Ids l/ife, from I7:W to 
171!), as written in Ids own Diary. ISilUod 
liy .1 ANJ! I'ojt’cint. 'J'liird KdiUoiiuSt-Olia* 
poHl Hvn. 21b.— An Auiuduaej.n'I'^i lUiiio. 
|)run 28, lid. 

Tho Sermon on tho Mount. IMutud on 

Hilver i with J’iutura Biibjeels, numerous 
JjivntlRra)»' imd llliialratrve Vignotlca, and 
lUuininnIed Borders in Gold nnd dolours, 
designed OApressly for lids work by Mf 
LunklIiI! DU Bois-OAUDArs, formerly oiu- 
ploycd by tlio Preiioh (ilovoi’nineiU on tlio 
groat Work of Count Bastard, Sguaro 
18mo. price in oninineutal boards. One 
Guinea ; or Sis. 6d. bound in luorocco, 

Self-Denial the Preparation for Easter. 
By iha Author of Mlers lo wy Unknown, 
Friends, &c. Fcj). Svo. prioo 2fl. 6d. 

Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 

gi*apliiual Dictionary of the Bri{i<3h Iglaiid? 
and Nan’ow Sons ; Comprising conoiso Do- 
Boripliuna of about 8ixty Thoiignnd Places, 
Seat 9, Natural l^entures, and ObjeefB of Note, 
founded on tho bobt Aiithonticb ^ full Pnr- 
tioiilai’B of tho BouudarioB, jEtogistuved Bloo- 
tova, &c. of tho Poidinmentaiy lioroughaj 
•with a roforanco undeP orory name to the 
Sheot of the Ordnance Survey, as far as oom- 
plctbd ; and an Appendix, eoiitaiiiing a 
Qoiiui'&d View of tho itosourccs of the ITmlod 
Kingdom, n Shoii Chronology, nnd an 
Absir.u't oCeertiUu Koudlb of ilio Conbubot 
18C1. 2 vols. Svo. pi’iuc £2. 16 b. 
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JDr. Bntlierland’a Jouma. of a Voyago hi 
IIa(Ui\'b U»y luul Hiutdw'h StrivitA, in tUo 
Vi'arR 18!>0 oiul 18B1, iwi’ftivmwl by ll.&l, 
HbijM hulji I'riuiUiH. ivnrt Sii/i/i/n, uuiWr th« 

AoiiHiiimil of llv. WiUinni I’lniiiVi in M'luvb 
of llio oiinRb\{* CnwB of Il.bf. ICri'tin 
mill Tiirof. Wllli Ulmvtii mul lllunivivluMm. 
3 vols jioat 8vo. iirioo 37i. 

Swain— English Molodies. By Charles 

BiV-IIN. li'cp, 8vo. prieo 6a. cloth } bound 
in uiui'uooo, 1.3a, 

Swain.— Letters of Laura D'Auverne. 

T3y CtrAuiEB Swain, rcii, 8\o. pviao3a. 6d. 

Tate.- On the Strength of Materials ; 

('oiiliiiiiinj< vni'ioui iiii|tiu.il niul iiaol'nl Ifoi*- 
imilii', BiX'Oiiillj niiiilii'il til Tiilmliu' lirMpoa, 
■Wroiijilil Iron mid t'lwl linn llitiniH, Siv. 
ilj Tnnivi.vh ' 1 'aj'H, K ll. Hvo. )ii'ii '0 5s. (id. 


' Taylor.— Loyola i A.u(l Joanltism in its 

KiidhimulM, Uy iHAUi 'l'AVi.im. I’osI Kvo. 
.V* vlMi^^’ilnlllini, |irli'o Ids. (kl. 

Taylor. -Wosloy and Melhodiam. By 

Ibaao TAri,OH. I'osti 8vo. with ii Vovtnvit, 
lii'JuolOs. 6(1. 


•sThlrlwall.— The History of Grcooo. By 

'' tiu) Rinjlil Jlov tho baiiii Bisuot' of Kt. 
Bavih’h (llifl Iio(f, Qoimop 'I'liirlwnll). An 
imnrovod 1 lihrii^ IDdilioii ; with Alupa. 8 
^ vqIh. 8vo. jivico ,C‘ii. 10 b. 

Also, ftu ■Edition in 8 yols. foj). 8vo. with 
Yignollo U'illoB, pi'ier 283. 


Thomson (The Rev. W.)— An Outline of 

tho 'Laws of Thought i lioiiig u Trutiliae on 
Ihii-o and Applied liosk’, liy tho Bov. AV. 
Teombon, M.A. Eollow imd Tuiov of Qiioen’s 
Collogo, Oxford. Third Edition, onlarged. 
Eop. 8 to. price Vs. Gd. 


Thomson’s Tables of Interest, at Three, 

Eour, Eow-aiid-n lliilf, iniri Itive por Ooiit., 
from One Toimd tci^'on ThoiisamJ, and from 
1 to 366 Hays, in a rogular progroasion of 
^glsBsyaj witli Tnloreat at uU the ahoio 
Bates, from Quo to TwRlvo Montlia, luitl 
from Gtae to Ton Voars. Also, nunirroiiB 
other Tiffilaapf EsichangoB, Time, and Uia- 
oonniB. IfBvif’Hclition. 12mo. prioo 8ii« 


ThftniRon’s SonRona. Editotl by^olton 
fouNi.t, Kh(i, Itl^l^lmlOl^ with .Srrrnij* 
arum lino M'uuil ICngriiringH froiu Drsignx 
hy Mouibova of tho Etohiiig t'iuh. Mipiaro 
frown 8vn. prioo 21s. cloih j or, atts. homiil 
in movooro. 

Thornton.— Zohrab ; or, a Midsuinmor 
Dream; Aiul o<lii*i’ I'ooum. IJ;) 
AVirsMT^i TituAiAa '^uolt^To^i, AulUur nC 
L\a(T^ oh OvLT’PoimfttllOMt &iO, SVOe 

prico is. Od. 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Verbum Sempi- 
Ionium. By J. Tavuhi. lioiiiR an Epi- 
tomo of (ho Old ami Now Teatnmonta hi 
English 'Vovau. Hrpriiilotl frniii tlio Edilioii 
of 1633 i bound and rl.ispcd. Glmo. Is. Gd. 

ToddtOharlesh— A Series of Tables of 

tho Arm and Oiro uinfmnifo of tUvrlrs , tlio 
ttolidily and HuporlU ira of Kiihfrrs i tho 
Amniml l,nm»lli of llio Diugoiiiil jifrtipiiirfsj 
mid tlio S)nsulio tiravily of ll'nilirs, Aim 
'I’ o uliioh IS adiK'tl, ini Hvplimiillon of tins 
Autlmr’h Mi'lhinl of tiiilriilnIhiK tlii'st''l'nb\ni. 
liilriuloil iiH » Knrihly to Unsiiirora, Hur" 
voyoro, Arrhllrols, Miirlmiiii's, nml Arlihnim 
ingi'mmil. lly (liui)iiii ti 'I'liiin, ICiipimw. 
'J'hu Surinid Kiiitli»i, iniprovoil niitl MAtciidrd. 
i'lml Hvo. prioo (la. 


Townsend.— Tho Livos of Twelve Eral- 

imnt Jinigcii of t1u> Last iiml of tiio I'rosoiit 
Oonliiry. By W. U.T'oWNBiiNn, JSsq., Jl.A., 
Q.U. a voIb, 8vo. prioo 28 b. 

Townsend.— Modern State Trials revised 

and lUuHlratrd with Waaiiya and Nolun. lly 
"W. 0, TiiWNsnNU, Eaq. M.A. Q.O. 2 voIb. 
6ro. prico 30s. 

Sharon Turner’s Sacred History of the 

World, iitleinplfd to bo Plidosophifolly 
ooiiBidinsHl, ill a 8 oriuR of Jbotlersto n Son. 
Now Edition, odilfd by tlio Author'll Son, 
tho lirv. S. Tuunj.u. 8 rols. peat 8vo. 
prioo .‘■la. Od. 

Sharon Turner’s History of England 
durmg tho MUldlu Ages': Couiprisiiig tho 
■Roigna from tho Norman OoikiuobI tb ilio 
A oooBsion of Uom-y VTII. ?firth Edition, 
rovihfd by tlio Ituv. S. Tebneb. 4 voIb. 
8 to. prioo 00 b, 

Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo- 

Saxons, from llio Rarliosl I’criod to tlio 
Noriimii Uoiicpuist. ’flio iSovoiiili Edition, 
rovibod by I hr EoV, S. Tubnjib, ,8 vols. 
8vo, prioo 30 b. 
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THB' TllAYELT^EE’S LI. 

Mk 

In Coitrsj: ov Punr^iaATiorr in Patits at Oni: BhilijCNv 

AND IN yoi.UMCb PUXdX. IIaLV-A^CHOWN L'ACK. 

Oomxunpuig books of valuable infoi‘mation and iiokivoTv lodged luovit, . 
iLclaptcd for reading vtlille Travelling^ and aUo of a character that vrill reiuler tliot 
of pxaaervatiou. 

^ Zist of the Voi.T 72 fi 2 S ah eady fnthlhhed- 


Voi.. I. MA.OA.UL.A.Y'b essays o?WAIiaEN HASTINGS and LOUD CEIVB 3/6 

II, ESSAYS on PITT and CHATHAM, ilANICE and GLADSTONE . S/S 

III. I^lNG’a EESIDENCB m NORWAY 3/B» 

IV. PBBIFrEIfs VOYAGE ROUND tlie WORLD 3/6 

V. EOTHEN, TRACES of TRAVEL from tha EAST 3/6 

VI. MACADLAY’b ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, And LORD BACON .... 3/G 

VH. IlUC'a TRAVELS 111 TARTARY, «£C 3/0 

VIll. TUOllAS IlOLCROET’a MEMOIRS 3/6 

IX. WKRNIS'a AFRICAN WANUKRINQS 3/» 

X, MRS. JAMESON’S SKliTOHES In CANADA 3,'6 

XL JURRMANN’s I’lOTURKH from ST. FETUKSIlUllG 3/6 

XU. TUK REV. O. U. GLElO’s LKIPSIC CAMPAIGN 2/0 

XIII. nUGllES’s AUYI'KALIAN COLONIES 3/0 « 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE 3/6 


ALEXANDRE DUSIAS’ MEiMOIRS of n MAITRR D’AKMES 2/6 

OUR COAL FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 2/0 * 

M‘CULL<K3U’s LONDON and GIKONIBRR’a PHILIPX’INES 2/6 » 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY and SOUTHEY’S LOVE STORY 3/6 

JEFFREY’S ESSAYS on SWIirT and RICIIAIIDSON and ) 

liOBD CARLISLE’S LBOTURES and ADDRESSES f 


HOPE’S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASE in BRIITANY 3/6 

THE ELECTRIC TLLEGBAPII and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION, 9/6 
MRMOlRofDUKE of WELLINGTON and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE, 3/6 
TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM & EANKE’s FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN, VO 


FERGUSON’S SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS and 
BARROW’S CONTINENTAL TOUK 


SOUVESTRE’a WORKING MAN’S CONFESSIONS 
, ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS 


andl 

IS ..../• 


MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on LORD BYKONand the COMIC DRAMATISTS'! 
and his SPBEOHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM (1831-83) J 

SHIRLEY BROOKS’S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH and \ • 

DR. KEMP’S INDICATIONS Of INSTINCT J ' 


XXVlll. LANMAN’b ADVENTURES lii the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 


. 3/0 
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>f tine Lnnd and i 

ui Ui'llirtli Ihlimils : 
fi Ulilitiuim 

dlUV: Willi Wiimlciila, 
ittloti. I’otil Uvo. imt'olSa. 

tonaiy of ArLs, Monufac* 

mo 3 ! Conliiiiiing 11 fli’iii' 

'ir I’viutriiiU's null I'vu-lii'n 'I'lii 
Kiliiion, iiiui'ii (.'nliiveoil mid I’or- 
thuoiiglioul j ivilliuU lliu liiloriiint ion 
t'ompiii-iid in till) Stifiuliiuml u/ Jiii'i.it lui- 
VioveiHi'iili bi'uiiglil (ion 11 lo llio Vi'uai'iil 
’i'lini) and iiicoi'poi’ttlcd lu the Dieliouar^ . 

tho Ai'tieles being eiiUroly ito- 
mnlteii, niul mtiuy now AfUiloa now (ii's.t 
atldod. Wilh iienvly 1,(100 Woodoutb. 2 
vola, 8 vo. prieo 00 ^. 

“ Let liny well-informed man nek hlraaclf bow 
many woika he can icly on na nuthoiilies ution 
any given hcicutidc Milneet; and be will And hut 
very, vciy tow, cnmpnicd with Llie ciitiie niintber 
ot trcutiaea upim It. The lart la, ni uiy men Inwe 
kin iioieoption o( the hcniity, and eunae(|iiently bet 
little legnrd tui tbo piiiily ot arieneej iiiul the 
pnbhabeie punt the most ineMud and ciioneoiia 
wi itiiM, pcuvuled tlie piili'ic nlll eiinni lit to imr- 
ebahp It, nhioli is ton ffeiieinlly llio case, Tina 
leinni l: soi vcs to shew how high nil estiiiiiue oaelit 
to lie bOl Hiwn tlH'bf vuUnneb ot ids llH'i, wbleli 
ruiisiat elilelly id' niigiiial iiiid OMiri Meallaiw, 
wiitleii dilli ml iiiiieli neeiiiiieyiuiiliaietlinl they 
may homnveiaiidy rehiiitnl lo iw nnibm native,— 
an ludeeiUIii Iniinei editiuim linvo been, —ns well 
_liy aitlalii and iiiiiiiu(belniei« ns hy lliitihb and 
sell 11 Idle mil (IN. Tlieaiitbm linsIliKdinh- 
out IT'' gntne work kepi mosl seruuiUj heloie hrt 
niniil the one oliieil ol piididitiiig the beet and 
iiiiisl eninuiiiii III devel ipnieiua oi the nils and 
niaiintinlmeai mid bill iiiiidmed n wnik wbirh 
altumdlii I biiriinasea every other of itn kind nith 
nliicli we ni e nniunnited ” 

'*— ■ ' — Mi.ciianio’h M.iGAaime. 

Watarton.— lilaaayB ou Natwal Hialory, 

chiofiy Ornithology, lly 0. 'Wa'CLih'OX, ISm 
Willi mi A.ulobiogr\]iJiy of tlio iVulUor and 
Viows of Wftltoji Hall. Now and cho.vpoi* 
iOldiliuii. 2 Tolo. fop. 8vo. price lOs. 

Beparately • Vol. I. (ITivab *Sci’iob), 6a. GU. 
Vol. II. (SoQoiid Sorioa), <t3. Gd. 

" Mp. WaU'Uon’a osbrvh evmco thioiiRbout the 
same Iqvcot tiatuie, the aainoAvaline^ciut ihnuillU 
nod ouamiilit}^ of uleoy and the same unartilirml 
mode of ticntinj? the lubiect, na Whitr'a Natural 
lliqtoiy ot Selboiue j nuii no ono would for a mo- 
ment 1 i Mtute to pla< e aide hy ciidc in tlip lorontoat 
innk of populni vrrltpia on nntuial his(oiy,G>lbeit 
Wbite’a iSV/Ao)ne and Cliailea WntcUon^h 
tiiid Autofitofft aphy.** Wlsiminhi'IwU Uj.vii.w. 

Alario Watta’a Lyiica of tha Heart, and 

oilier Pooiiia. With d] highly -llnisiiml 
Iiinc BugruvingB, osooulcd OAproanly tor tlio 
wovlt by the most oniiiicnl l^iunters mid 
■Engl iiTora, Square crown 8vo. pnoo Sis. Gd 
boards, or tos. bound in mororoo j Proof 
Improsjions, 633"boards, 


Wolistsii’ and Parlcos’a liiU'‘voloj[)R!dia Oa 

Diniiisliu Hisiiiidii^i i ( '0111(11; 111 ; sill h HI'' 
jeel '1 ns (irtmiosl imiiiibUiili'l,i isiniii'etnl w ' 
Iluiisnkeiqiing . As, 'I ho ( 'oiisl ruutioii 
Jloiiioslu* lOdiili'i'H, with Iho iiuidosiirWiivi. 
iiig, Vonlilnling, inut Liyhling Ihidii— V ii 
boii)itii>n of Mill iiiriuiiEi iirlii'li's of Kurin Inn 
■mill the imluri' nf Ihoir MnlorinlH — IIiiIiohoi 
S ouinits, A-o. Now ICdition i ullli nrnrly 
1,1100 W'ooilunts. 8 yo, prion BOs. ■ 

• 

■Wtlli‘'’i’s Popular Tablas forasoertai ling 

tho Viiliiu of Lifoliolil, rjonaohoid, ninl (Ihureili 
Pro|iorlv,l{enownl Kmes, ifeii. .Tliinl Edition, 
with mlilitioniil Tnblos ofWnturnl or llypid’- 
bolio liogiirithins, Trieoiioincil ry, Astvonomy, 
Qoogi'iipliy, ifec. Post 8vo. prioo S)a. 

Lady Willoughby’s Dbry tl036tol66G). 
Prinlod, oriinmoutod, mnl bound in tho aljta 
of the period to whleli y/io U-mi/ rofeva. 
Now Ndilinii ; in Two X’urts. Siiiiiii'o fun. 
8vu. prleo Sa. onoh, boiirda; or, uouiid lu 
niorocoo, 18s. enoh. ’ 

Wllmot’o AbriclftHiont of Blaokatono'B 

(Jinmneul dries im tho liiiwa nf lihiglimd, in- 
toiulod for till' usii ol Young I’oranns, imd 
einuiiriHod ui n dorios ol I ml lore iVom ii Knthov 
lo ins Diuiglilor. .1 Non I'Milion, eiirioofoil 
inni lirimglil iloun In Iho IVihoiiI, Diiv, hj 
Sir iliiiiN' Ifl. I'ithiii I'V VVlhtrni’, llnrl., 
liuinsior-ivl-Ijiiw, Uoiiirdor iif Wiirwiok. 
lUmo. prioo Gh, Oil. 


Yonalt.— 'Iho llorao. By ■WillinmYouatt. 

With n 'IVi’iitiBO of llranghl. Now Edition, 
witli numerous Wood ISiigrilvingH, from , 
Drsigiin by Wilhmit lliw-voy. (Mnssrj. 
Longinim inul (Jo.’d Edition ahould bo ov- 
dored.) 8vo. prioo lOs. 

Youatt.— The Bog. By ’William Youatt. 

ANowEditioiij ■wiIIiiuuiippuiih Engriivnigs, 
from PusigiiB by W. XI.vrvoy. 8vo. Gs. 

Zumpt’a Larger Grammar of Iho Iiatiu 

liiingnngc. 'i'mnslal oil mid nd.iiilcd for the 
ube ot IfingliBli Students by l>r L. Si'iiaiii/., 
I’.ii S E., Neelur of the High SeUqol of 
EJiiibiirgh ; With numerous .(dditioub and 
Corrorfiona by liio -lilt luir and Tnmslator. 
'I'liu 'I'lurd Ell il ion, tliorougtily roviBod ; lo 
nliioh IS iirldiil, .in iiidev (by Iho Jiev. J. T. 
AVhilo, .Yl ,1 ) of ill tlio Piissiigcfl of Imflu 
Ant lors ivlorrod to mid oxpliiincd in tho 
Oriiminnr 8i o. price Us. 

[li/lOV^ Ib.'i t. 
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